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To General His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.0O., Governor General and Commander in Chief of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


May iT PLEASE Your EXcELLENcY: 

The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921, all of which 


is respectfully submitted. 
G. D. ROBERTSON, 


Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1921 


To the Hon. Senator G. D. Rozpertson, LL.D., 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—The work of the Department of Labour is inevitably modified by the 
variations from year to year in the nature of the industrial conditions with which 
the department comes continually into intimate touch. This has been more than 
usually the case during the fiscal year 1920-21, the period having included seasons 
marking, on the one hand, the highest degree of industrial activity ever probably 
recorded in Canada, with the highest wage rates and commodity prices, and, on the 
other hand, a degree of unemployment probably without precedent in ‘Canada, with 
declining wages and prices. Records of the department show that food prices, which 
had been steadily rising for twenty years, reached their highest level in the summer 
months of 1920, and began then slowly to decline. The wage movement, though 
less clearly indicated, showed the same tendency. While, however, prices had been 
rising, as stated, for twenty years before the high level of 1920 was reached, the 
rate of increase did not become alarming until 1915. The prices of 1915, for 
instance, averaged fifty per cent above those of 1900, having taken fifteen years 
to achieve this increase, but, beginning with 1915, prices went upward with a bound, 
and by 1920 had doubled. The year 1915 was of course the second year of the 
great war, with submarine warfare increasing in intensity, the supply of labour 
available for production (otherwise than for war necessities) rapidly diminishing, 
and vast armies consuming, on an ever-increasing scale, commodities of all kinds. 
Wages moved in the same direction, but it is to be noted, from a careful examina- 
tion of the records of the department, that while the upward movement of prices 
and wages from 1900 to 1915 had been practically on parallel lines, this ceased 
to be the case during the five years that followed, wages being unable to move 
upward with the same speed as prices and never reaching quite the same propor- 
tion to prices as had obtained in the years prior to 1915. This does not suggest 
that there may not have been in particular localities and in particular trades 
instances in which wage increases exceeded the average of the food prices increase, 
but comparisons on a Dominion-wide basis for the bulk of trades and commodities 
show the result indicated. 

Prices reached their peak in July, as stated, and began to recede. The reces- 
sion of prices continued throughout the fiscal year and would have been more marked 
but for a tendency in some localities for fuel and rents to increase. At the close 
of the fiscal year the price movement, was still downward. How far the recession 
of prices will continue is of course a matter of uncertainty, but it is likely to con- 
tinue at least throughout the summer. Few expect that the price levels of 1914-15 
will be reached or approximated, but, where so many of the factors involved are of 
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doubtful or uncertain quantity, it would be unwise to venture a prediction. The 
probability of wages falling to a pre-war level is decidedly more doubtful. In some 
cases the unions concerned are strong and aggressive and the movement downward 
is contested inch by inch. In any event, since the rise in wages followed and did not 
precede the rise in prices, and, as has been pointed out, failed to keep pace with 
prices when the latter rose rapidly, so, equally, any marked fall in wages may be 
expected to occur only after a marked drop in commodity prices. The stronger 
unions have pressed urgently the point that wage conditions were by no means 
in 1918-14 at a level accepted as satisfactory, and that any. readjustment made 
necessary by falling prices should leave labour with a standard of living sub- 
stantially higher than that existing before the war, and this is a sentiment which 
undoubtedly attracts sympathy in many quarters. 


Economic INFLUENCES 


This is not a place in which to attempt a discussion of the economic laws 
and principles with which questions of prices and wages are inseparably enmeshed, 
but it is difficult not to note in passing the increasing degree to which these matters 
are in each country subject to modification by influences not local or national in 
nature and not, therefore, directly or immediately controllable by local or national 
means. Prior to the war a fairly stable basis, for instance, existed with regard 
to international exchange. The depreciation, as a result of the war, of the national 
currency in many countries disturbed and almost destroyed the basis of inter- 
national exchange, and dealt a paralysing blow at international trade. There are 
obvious difficulties in trading between countries where credit on one side has been 
so shaken as to be in some cases at the point of disappearance. The Canadian 
dollar, prior to the war, equalled five francs in France, and now equals ten; the 
German mark, formerly about equivalent to a quarter of a dollar, now fluctuates 
at a value of between one and two cents; the lire of Italy is a third only of its 
former value; and in Poland, Hungary, Austria, and countries generally of eastern 
and central Europe, the national currencies have dropped to less than a fiftieth, 
and in some cases less than a hundredth, of their pre-war value. Canada is for- 
tunate in having an exchange which is unfavourable only jas against the United 
States, and the disadvantage for commercial purposes of having the Canadian 
dollar worth only 86 to 88 cents in the United States is clear. It is obvious that 
the prevalence of conditions such as these over a large part of the world must 
materially affect all countries which seek to share in international trade. 

The situation with respect to unemployment furnishes a further illustration of 
the wide sweep of these economic conditions. The fall in prices was not confined to 
Canada, but spread generally in a greater or less degree over all countries sharing 
in the commerce of the world. It was, however, hardly well under way before there 
commenced an almost precipitous decline in employment. This, too, was noted in 
most countries of the world, but appears to have been most marked in those countries 
where the national currency had suffered the least depreciation. The United States, 
for instance, in whose favour international currency had been most pronounced by 
virtue of it having become during the war a great creditor country, suffered apparently 
most acutely of all countries with respect to unemployment, and Great Britain, pre- 
sumably second among the great nations in financial power, approximated the United 
States in its degree of unemployment, which in both countries approached the 
measure of a national calamity. Statistics with respect to unemployment are unavail- 
able in many countries in Europe, but the best information to hand seems to indicate 
that countries where there has been a marked depreciation in the national currency 
have suffered least or have recovered most quickly from unemployment, while those 
where, as in the case of Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, ete., the depreciation has been 
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of the slightest, have suffered ‘severely. In Canada, where, as remarked, the exchange 
is unfavourable only as regards the United States, unemployment was undoubtedly 
severe, but much less so than in the United States or even Great Britain. 

The decline of employment began in October and the volume of unemployment 
steadily increased until the number of unemployed was estimated in round figures at 
200,000. ‘These figures are a careful estimate of the department, based on informa- 
tion collected mainly by the Employment Service branch. An official estimate of the 
unemployed in the United States placed the number, when probably at the highest 
figure, at 5,750,000, and the returns for Great Britain gave a total in round figures of 
somewhat over two millions. If these totals are compared with the respective popula- 
tions of these countries, it will be seen that Canada is in greatly the more fortunate 
position. With a population one-fifth of that of Great Britain, an equal proportion 
of unemployment would have given Canada 400,000 men and women without work, 
twice the estimated number of unemployed. With a population approximately: one- 
thirteenth that of the United States, an equal proportion of unemployment would have 
given Canada 480,000 men and women without work, considerably more than twice 
the number estimated. A situation which leaves those countries whose credit has 
been least impaired the chief sufferers from unemployment is certainly paradoxical 
and affords hope perhaps for a speedy recovery. 

It is, however, unnecessary to dwell further on these difficult aspects of economic 
problems, which have been mentioned here, moreover, only with a view to showing . 
how intimately certain elemental industrial conditions in Canada, such as employ- 
ment or unemployment, food prices, and wage rates, etc., are bound up with the indus- 
trial conditions of lands remote from Canada, and are more or less vitally affected 
by the willingness and ability of distant communities to deal with each other and 
with this country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


The problem of unemployment in Canada, though less grave than in Great Britain 
or the United States, was none the less the occasion of deep anxiety. With the 
opening of winter there was no prospect of immediate improvement. Moreover, repre- 
sentations reached the Government from many municipalities that they were unable to 
deal with the situation and appealing for federal aid, particularly by way of public 
works. It should be noted that, early in the season of unemployment, the Minister of 
Labour had conferred with many of the larger employers, inviting their assistance in 
doing what was possible to spread employment over the greatest number of workers 
by shortening hours, working part time where full time was impossible, and by intro- 
ducing the rotation system where this was practicable, and the employers responded 
on the whole generously. In this way, and by the planning of public works in the 
centres where unemployment was most pressing, a policy in which some provinces 
and municipalities cordially co-operated, the evil was restricted to the dimensions 
indicated, which, however, showed a situation frequently beyond the resources of the 
local authorities, or any assistance afforded by the province. The whole subject of 
local relief is, under the constitution of the Dominion, a matter primarily for the 
municipal authorities, and in the second place for the Provincial Government, but the 
Dominion Government, in view of representations received and having in mind that 
the unemployment situation arose from conditions on the whole neither local nor 
national, but seemed rather to be one of the perhaps inevitable sequels of the great 
war, undertook, in communications addressed by the Minister of Labour to the Pro- 
vincial Governments and the municipalities, to become responsible for the repayment to 
a municipality of one-third of any money expended for the relief of workers unable 
to obtain employment and in necessitous circumstances; the federal contribution was 
not made conditional on the payment by the different Provincial Governments of a 
second third, but the Dominion Government had, in its communication, indicated the 
hope that this course would be taken, and several provinces accepted the plan and 
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assumed one-third of the municipal expenditure incurred in relieving unemployment. 
The plan was in operation by the end of the calendar year, and at the end of the fiscal] 
year there had been distributed the sum of $343,036. Many of the municipal accounts 
were late in reaching the Department of Labour, and, moreover, the unemployment 
situation remaining serious, the federal plan was continued into the new fiscal year. 
The cities most affected were Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, and Montreal, 
ranking as to relief necessities in about the order named, many smaller towns and 
cities, however, receiving grants proportioned on their disbursements. 

There were many evidences of the value of the aid thus rendered by the federal 
authorities. Many of the municipalities receiving this assistance, and expressing 
appreciation of the same, urged, however, that the advantage of the federal grant 
would have been still greater had it been made on conditions which permitted the use 
of the funds in furnishing work for the unemployed instead of in the payment of 
doles to the unemployed. The Dominion Government, in dealing with the problem, 
had not deemed it desirable to depart from the principle that the cost of municipal 
undertakings must be borne by the local community, with such assistance as the 
province may choose to give, no part of the expenditure falling normally on the 
federal treasury. It is, however, clear that many classes of municipal work can be 
carried on during the winter months only at considerably increased cost, and this 
fact was a severe handicap on the efforts of municipalities to provide work for the 
unemployed. The view was freely advanced that a continuance of the unemployment 
situation would justify the acceptance by the Dominion authorities of responsibility 
for paying at least.a portion of any increased cost due to carrying on municipal under- 
takings during the winter months, and it is not unlikely that, should the unemploy- 
ment situation continue during the winter of 1921-22, some assistance will be rendered 
to municipalities in this way. 

The federal plan of relief during the winter of 1920-21 included the requirement 
that each person receiving relief should produce a certificate from the local branch 
of the Employment Service showing that the holder had sought work and was unable 
to secure it. The statements received from each municipality as to its disburse- 
ments were carefully checked by the accounts branch of the Department of Labour. 


TREATMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is to be noted that the manner of dealing with the unemployment situation 
differed in the various countries facing the situation. The method selected in Canada 
has been described. In Great Britain the majority of the unemployed came within 
the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Act and received a certain amount of 
relief. With regard to the United States, there is no record of formal action on the 
part of the federal authorities, but presumably municipal and state authorities aided 
in a measure by public works. In several countries in continental Europe unemploy- 
ment insurance prevails in some form. The continental systems differ greatly from 
each other, and are, in many cases, under frequent revision; their administration, also, 
is often partly local in character. In Great Britain, where the Act is administered on 
a national basis, there have been numerous amendments since the close of the war, 
but the law in its latest form (June, 1921) requires weekly payments from workers of 
sevenpence and sixpence for men and women, respectively, and from employers of 
eightpence and sevenpence respectively, with payment of half these sums for persons 
under eighteen. The contribution of the Government is one-fourth of the sum of that 
of employer and worker. The amount payable to the unemployed worker under the 
latest amendment is fifteen shillings weekly, or, in Canadian money, as at the present 
exchange rate, three dollars. The war years in Great Britain had been a period of 
extremely active employment and the unemployment fund built up under the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Insurance Act had remained comparatively untouched. 
For some months the weekly payments had been at the rate of twenty shillings, but 
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it was more than the fund would bear, and the weekly payment was reduced to fifteen 
shillings. : 

The relative merits of the different systems of unemployment insurance and the 
extent to which any system works to the public advantage are points which are 
receiving close attention in Canada. The following sentences from the speech of His 
Excellency the Governor General at the opening of Parliament in February indi- 
cate the attitude of the Dominion Government on the subject :-— 


“Unemployment, the world-wide result of the conditions to which I have 
referred, though less widespread in Canada than elsewhere, has received the 
most anxious consideration. Of the charges for the relief of general unem- 
ployment, measures have been taken to bear a substantial share, and special 
measures have ‘been taken to assist disabled and partially disabled ex-service 
men. These will be submitted to you for approval. 

“An investigation is being conducted by the Department of ‘Labour into 
systems of unemployment insurance and old age pensions.” 


In fulfilment of the undertaking the Department of Labour has been actively 
pursuing inquiries into the matters named. Much information had been, of course, 
accumulated in the department, but recent years have brought many changes in 
legislation and in points of view, and the situation is one needing a more intensive 
inquiry than any yet attempted. At the time of writing, it is the intention of the 
Minister of Labour, should his public duties permit, to proceed overseas during the 
summer months and, by personal observation and investigation in some of the 
countries which have legislated on these matters, endeavour to reach a conclusion as 
to the benefits derived and to what extent similar legislation would meet the 
necessities of Canada. It is possible that other officers of the department will be 
called overseas during the year in connection with the participation of the Dominion 
in the work of the International Labour Office, and, should this expectation be 
realized, these officers also will devote some attention to these matters. A bulletin 
summarizing the legislation on unemployment in the different countries of the world 
was issued shortly before the close of the year. 


QUESTION OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


A subject always of deep interest in a brief retrospect of the year economically 
and industrially, is the extent of industrial unrest as measured by strikes and lockouts 
and the standing of Canada in these matters by comparison with other countries. As 
has been explained in previous reports, the records of the department are tabulated 
on the basis of the calendar year to permit a more convenient comparison with the 
figures of other countries, which also, as a rule, are tabulated for the calendar year. 
The year 1919, it will be recalled, showed the highest level in the departmental record 
of nineteen years, both as.to numbers of strikes, of employers and workmen 
respectively involved, and of working days lost, this last feature, which is perhaps 
the truest measure of industrial unrest, reaching in 1919 within a fraction of the 
four million mark, almost twice the economic loss shown in any previous year. In 
commenting upon the year 1919 in these matters, however, it is necessary to recall 
the fact that its industrial history includes the quite unprecedented general strike in 
Winnipeg, which accounted for almost a third of the large time losses. The calendar 
year 1920 was fortunate in escaping any outbreak remotely resembling that of the 
Winnipeg strike. The industrial activities were at their highest during the first half 
of the year, with prices rising until the month of July was reached, and these condi- 
tions were not favourable to relieving the tension of industrial unrest, a condition 
always existing in greater or less degree. The time losses were, at 886,954 working 
days, less than one-quarter of those of the calendar year 1919, and, though yet far 
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larger than desirable, did not include any industrial struggle causing particular danger 
or inconvenience to the public. 

Perhaps there is no country with which, relative numbers of population being 
borne in mind, Canada can be more fittingly compared industrially than the United 
States, the processes and general conditions of industry being largely identical, and 
the workmen belonging, as a rule, to the same trades unions. The figures of the 
Dominion census for 1921 are not available, but, estimating the population at the 
level of 8,500,000, and that of the United States at 110,000,000, the republic contains 
about thirteen times the population of the Dominion. In the number of strikes 
recorded, the United States barely equals this proportion, the figures being 285 for 
Canada as compared with 3,167 for the United States, but the economic loss to the 
United States from strikes, measured in working days, was more than fifty times that 
of Canada, the figures being 48,163,754 for the United States and 886,754 for Canada. 

Tt will be of interest to turn for a moment also to Australia. Reference has been 
frequently made in the pages of the report of the work of this department from year 
to year to the conditions of the sister Commonwealth with respect to industrial 
disputes and legislation on the subject. Even before the creation of the Common- 
wealth in 1900, several of the Australian colonies, as they were then known, had, 
together with New Zealand, achieved a certain distinction in the world by the enact- 
ment of legislation of a more or less drastic character, aimed at the diminution or 
abolition of strikes and lockouts as a feature of industrialism, and, in fact, going 
far in the direction of declaring all strikes and lockouts unlawful. The Common- 
wealth continued for many years much the same attitude to industrial disputes but 
concerned itself principally with disputes extending beyond the bounds of 
a single state. Federal and state laws on the subject~- followed each other with 
startling rapidity, until something like a maze of legislation was created. Unfor- 
tunately the numerous statutes failed to bring nearer the object sought, and com- 
parison between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of Canada 
continues now, a8 on previous occasions, to be greatly to the advantage of the 
Dominion. Canada has been greatly less active than Australia in the realm of 
legislation as to industrial disputes. The outstanding federal statute has been for 
many years the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, three times amended, 
simply to be strengthened in its underlying principles, or as to a detail of adminis- 
trative machinery, and the provinces have been equally sparing in statutes, confining 
their legislation to efforts in the way of conciliation, save perhaps for the Quebec 
statute of 1921, to be mentioned later. The more closely the situation is regarded 
from this point of view the greater appears the ground for the conclusion that legis- 
lation in Canada on these matters has been on lines which have proved to be on the 
whole sounder and more practicable than those followed in Australia, and have 
accordingly brought a substantially larger benefit to the community. The population 
of Australia is barely two-thirds that of the Dominion. The two countries are in 
about equal degree agricultural or pastoral, but differ greatly with respect to climate, 
and Australia contains but a small proportion of population of other than British 
origin. Having these points in mind it is interesting and important to note that, 
whereas the strike record of Canada for 1920 showed 285 disputes in existence during 
the year, with 1,272 employers and 52,150 workpeople involved, and time losses in 
working days of 886,754, the situation in Australia, with its smaller population, was 
substantially worse at all points, and, by measurement of working days, involved an 
economic loss shghtly more than twice that of Canada, the figures for Australia 
being 554 strikes, 2,104 employers, 102,519 workers, and time losses of 1,872,065 
working days; the figures for Australia are those of the Commonwealth Statistician. 
From the Commonwealth Statistician also have been received very complete figures 
as to industrial disputes for the period 1913-1920, and a comparison of the returns 
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of the two countries shows that about the same proportions are found in the average 
over the period of eight years. For Canada the record for eight years shows 1,202 
strikes, with time losses of 8,759,812 working days; for Australia the figures are 
3,167 strikes, 17,336,860 time losses in working days. It was noted above that the 
1919 strike level in Canada, in loss of working days, was at a shade under four 
millions, greatly the highest on record, the figures being swollen by the Winnipeg 
strike. The year was a bad one everywhere in industrial disputes, but it is a 6ur- 
prising fact that Australia exceeded, by over two million working days, this highest 
Canadian level, the Commonwealth record showing losses for 1919 of 6,808,226 work 
days. 

Great Britain is a third country with which comparison is interesting, and the 
result is the same. Taking the number of strikes and time losses for the year 1920, 
we find for Great Britain 1,715 strikes and 27,011,000 lost work days, as against 285 
strikes and 886,754 lost work days in the case of Canada, the figure for Great Britain 
being in excess of the proportions of the respective populations. If we apply the 
same test as in the case of Australia, and take the figures for the eight-year 
period, 1913-1920, we secure the same conclusion. In ‘Canada, as quoted above, 
strikes during the period 1913-1920 numbered 1,202, and the lost work days 8,759,312; 
the figures for Great Britain for the period show 8,851 strikes and 101,075,003 lost 
work days, again greatly out of proportion to the relative populations; the figures of 
lost work days for the same period in the United States are not all available, but incom- 
plete records show them to have been in the neighbourhood of thrée hundred mil- 
lions. For continental Europe, the particulars are to hand for the year 1920 only 
in a few cases, and, where available, tell the same story. Italy reports 1,881 strikes 
and 16,398,000 lost work days; Sweden, a country with a smaller population than 
Canada, reports 486 strikes and 8,943,000 lost work days, or ten times the time losses 
of Canada; the Netherlands, also with a population somewhat under that of Canada, 
shows 457 strikes and 1,005,000 lost work days. 

A feeling of satisfaction at the fortunate situation of Canada in these matters 
whenever a comparison is possible is natural and inevitable, and it would be unreason- 
able if the department did not feel that its efforts have been a considerable factor 
in giving Canada this pre-eminence, whether as exerted through the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, by way of the highly efficient work of the depart- 
mental corps of officials engaged chiefly in conciliation work, or by other agencies 
of the department. © 

Features of the situation which should not be, however, overlooked are the extent 
to which industrial and economic conditions have been, during recent years of war 
and reconstruction, the subject of special regulation or legislation with a view to 
meeting situations of an abnormal character. The creation of the position of 
Director of Coal Operations to deal with conditions in District Eighteen and the 
institution during the war of a Board of Appeal from (Boards of Conciliation estab- 
lished under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act are illustrations of such 
legislation in Canada. There is good ground, too, for the view that much benefit 
resulted from such measures, as also from the searching and effective inquiry into 
andustrial conditions made by a Royal Commission in May and June, 1919, and 
from the National Industrial Conference held at Ottawa in September of the same 
year. 

Tue InpustRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, has been during the year 
reasonably active, there having been established 87 conciliation boards out of 69 
disputes dealt with under the Act. The Act, it will be remembered, was enacted on 
March 22, 1907. The total number of disputes dealt with since that date is 509. 
The tribunal known as the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, estab- 
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lished during the summer to deal with disputes between Canadian railways and six 
trade unions, representing railway workers, continued to operate during the year. 
Under the agreement disputes affecting railway workers, members of the unions 
concerned, (1) Locomotive Engineers, (2) Locomotive Firemen, (3) Conductors, 
(4) Trainmen, (5) Railroad Telegraphers, (6) Maintenance of Way Men, were 
referred to the board and duly settled, save that in one case a dispute was referred 
under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. There were six 
disputes where the inquiry before a Board of Conciliation and Investigation failed 
to prevent a strike, a larger proportion than usual, but the strikes resulting were 
not the occasion of serious public inconvenience, that involving the St. John, N.B., 
street railway workers being the most important. 

Reference has been made on several occasions in the pages of these reports: to 
the difficulty arising from the inapplicability of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, to disputes arising as between municipalities and municipal employees, 
whether clerical workers, police, firemen, waterworks employees, municipal street 
railway workers or others. The situation is one involving constitutional points and 
need not be again here discussed, otherwise than to refer to the legislation enacted 
at the 1921 session of the Quebec Legislature, the Municipal Strike and Lockout Act, 
providing for the compulsory arbitration of disputes in municipal services and 
applicable to practically all classes of workers. Legislation by the province seemed 
to be the only effective way of providing means of dealing with the class of disputes 
in question, and*this was the course suggested in discussing the subject in these pages. 
The Manitoba Industrial Conditions Act, 1919, is not indeed aimed expressly at 
municipal disputes, but disputes of all classes, save those relating to agricultural and 
railway workers, are brought within its scope and may be dealt with by the Joint 
Board created under its provisions. The Manitoba statute does not go beyond the 
stage of conciliation, its provisions being compulsory at no point; it is none the less 


an agency of excellent type and likely, under the able chairmanship of Rev. Dr.’ 


Gordon (Ralph Connor), to exercise an increasing influence for industrial peace. 


OTHER BRANCHES OF WorK 


Full statements appear in the report with regard to the other statutes and ordin- 
ances administered under the authority of the minister, namely, the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, the Fair Wages Resolution, the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
and the Technical Education Act; also as to other aspects of the work of the depart- 
ment, that of the fair wages and conciliation officers, that of the Statistical 
Branch, the publication from month to month of the Labour Gazette, 
the issue of bulletins on various aspects of the joint council movement, 
the publication of the annual reports on Labour Organization in Canada and 
Labour Legislation in Canada, the duties incidental to the membership of the 
Dominion Government (through the Minister of Labour) in the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Conference as constituted under the Versailles Treaty of 
Peace, ete. Disbursements during the year to the provinces or to municipalities under 
the provisions of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act totalled $233,908.75, and 
sums paid to the provinces under the provisions of the ‘Technical Education Act 
amounted to $580,675.48. 

It will be remembered that the National Industrial Conference held in September, 
1919, recommended the appointment of a board to consider the question of the pro- 
motion of the uniformity of labour laws in Canada, the board to include representa- 
tives of Federal and Provincial Governments and of employers and workmen. Such a 
Royal Commission was appointed and met at Ottawa during the month of April, 1920, 
under the chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. The commis- 
sion dealt in considerable detail with the subject in question, and presented a report 
which is summarized in the present volume. 


—— 
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The second meeting of the International Labour Conference was held during 
the year at Genoa, Italy, extending from June 15 to July 10. The agenda related 
specifically to hours and conditions of labour among seamen. The Dominion delega- 
tion was composed as follows: Government delegates, the Honourable Philippe Roy, 
Commissioner General at Paris, France, and Mr. G. J. Desbarats, C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister of Naval Affairs, Ottawa; Employers’ delegate, Mr. Thomas Robb, Mont- 
real, Secretary of the Shipping Federation of Canada; Workmen’s delegate; Mr. J. C. 
Gauthier, Montreal, President of the Sailors, Firemen and Cooks’ Union of Canada. 
The most important matter coming before the conference was a convention looking 
to the limitation of the hours of labour for seamen, as to which, however, the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority was not obtained and no action was taken. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Organization met three times 
during the fiscal year, namely, in June, October, and January. The June meeting 
_ was held at Genoa shortly before the meeting at that city of the Second International 
Labour Conference as above. Canada continues to be represented on this Body by 
the Honourable G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, but the minister, being unable, 
on account of pressure of public duties, to attend, was represented by a substitute at 
each of these meetings, and it was found possible to utilize for this purpose the ser- 
vices of Dominion officials whose duties require them to reside in Europe, or who 
were in Europe at about the time of the Governing Body meetings, on official busi- 
ness for other branches of the Government. Honourable Philippe Roy, of Paris, 
attended the June meeting; Mr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, the October 
meeting, and Mr. L. C. Christie, of the Department of External Affairs, the January 
meeting. A further meeting held in April, 1921, shortly after the close of the fiscal 
year, was attended by Mr. W. L. Griffith, of London, Secretary to the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada. Each and all of these gentlemen served effectively as substitutes 
for the minister. . 

A piece of departmental work arising directly out of the war and which, at one 
time, assumed considerable proportions, that, namely, of acting as agent of the British 
Government in the distribution of separation allowances to dependants of overseas 
munitions workers, came practically to a close during the fiscal year. The Canadian 
workmen who had proceeded overseas to do munitions work in Great Britain had all 
returned to Canada within a year or two after the war, but a considerable number of 
cases arose where the workmen or, in some cases where the workmen were deceased, 
their dependants advanced claims due to alleged oversight on the part of the British 
officials or to special circumstances which suggested a certain responsibility on the 
part of the British Government. The Deputy Minister of Labour had, during a brief 
visit to Great Britain on official business in 1920, discussed these matters with the 
British officials, and as a result a sum of money was set aside for the adjustment 
of claims of the nature indicated, the Department of Labour being requested to under- 
take the work of adjustment. The details of settlement were entrusted mainly to 
Mr. H. Hereford, an officer of the department, who visited the points affected, so far 
as this could be conveniently done, and a satisfactory adjustment was effected. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


F., A. ACLAND, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 
DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR, OTTAWA. 
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I. CONCILIATION WORK 


Apart from the conciliation work performed by various officers of the depart- 
ment, of which mention is made in the chapter dealing with the operations of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the assistance of the Department of 
Labour was invoked during the year in connection with many individual labour 
disputes. In some cases the minister himself played an active part in’ achieving 
settlement and the services of the fair wages officers of the Department were exten- 
sively utilized in conciliation work. The officers in question are: Messrs. E. N. 
Compton and W. D. Killins, who are stationed at Toronto and Ottawa respectively; 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, who is stationed at Calgary, and who keeps in touch with condi- 
tions in the Prairie Provinces, acting also as assistant to the Director of Coal Oper- 
ations; Mr. D. T. Bulger, who is stationed at Vancouver, and whose territory embraces 
the province of British Columbia, and Mr. T. Bertrand, whose headquarters are in 
Montreal, and who works chiefly in the province of Quebec. 

In addition to the assistance rendered by the fair wages officers in the settlement 
of labour disputes, efficient services were rendered on many occasions, and particularly 
in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, by Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal. Mr. 
Quirk, though not actually an officer of the department, has frequently been appointed 
as a special representative. 

The correspondents of the Labour Gazette and the superintendents of the employ- 
ment offices at several points have also acted sometimes as conciliators. : 

Reference is also made in another chapter of this report to the conciliation work 
of the department in connection with the mining operations in the Alberta and 
British Columbia coal fields. 


Lasour Unrest 1In Nova Scotia anp New Brunswick Coau FIELDS 


The labour unrest in the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coal fields was receiv- 
ing the attention of the department at the close of the fiscal year 1920, and Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation had been appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907. In some cases the boards had been successful in obtaining 
signed agreements between the operators and their employees; in other cases no 
agreements were reached. In June, 1920, one of the boards established in this 
connection, and which had been reconvened to adjust certain wage scales, recommended 
that “a Royal Commission be appointed with full powers to deal with the whole mining 
industry of Nova Scotia with a view to making such recommendations and findings 
as in its judgment will tend to stabilize the industry and to best conserve the interests 
of the mine workers, the operators and the public.” This recommendation was made 
in view of the fact that no public interest would be apparently served by an investi- 
gation restricted to one company, and that several boards either meeting simultane- 
ously or successively would find it almost impossible to arrive at a common agreement 

In July, 1920, following the aforesaid recommendation, a Royal Comniacion 
was established composed as follows: Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal; Sir William 
Stavert, Montreal, and Mr. W. P. Hutchinson, Moncton, N.B.: Mr. Quirk bein 
chairman. ; i ae 
The board was empowered, apart from questions affecting the coal mining 
industry of Nova Scotia, to deal also with certain difficulties existing in connection 
with questions pertaining to coal mining operations in the Minto district in the 
province of New Brunswick. 
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The report of the commission was received in September, 1920, and contained 
detailed recommendations concerning a basis of a settlement of the dispute. These 
findings were not wholly acceptable to the disputing parties and the unrest continued. 
In October, 1920, a conference of representatives of the operators and their employees 
was summoned in Montreal by the Department of Labour. The conference continued 
from October 20 to 21 and from November 3 to 8. Those present at the conference 
were as follows: R. M. Wolvin, President, E. P. Merrill, General Manager, and H. 
J. McCann, Assistant General Manager, of the Dominion Coal Company, Limited; 
D. H. McDougall, President, and A. S. McNeill, Superintendent of Mines, of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited; Robert Baxter, President, and J. B. 
McLachlan, Secretary-Treasurer, of District No. 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
and John P. White, Cleveland, Ohio, former President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who attended on behalf of the International headquarters.. The Depart- 
ment of Labour was represented by Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
and [Mr. Quirk, chairman of the Royal Commission, also attended on invitation. 
The findings of the Royal Commission were used as a basis of discussion during the 
conference. An agreement was finally reached and ratified by a referendum vote of 
the members of the United Mine Workers of America in District 26, the terms being 
communicated by the district officers to the employees of all the coal mining companies 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Eventually agreements were signed between the 
various companies and their employees which terminated this dispute. 

In the chapter dealing with proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act mention is made of applications which were received from the electrical 
workers, machinists, and various other classes, also from the employees in the yard 
service of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company and the Dominion Coal Company, 
for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with their demands concerning 
wages, etc., and of the efforts of the department towards bringing about conciliation. 
At the close of the fiscal year adjustments had not been effected of these disputes. 


‘Cost oF Livinc CoMMISSION, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 


Reference was made in previous annual reports to the appointment in the fall of 
1918 of a Royal Commission composed of Mr. D. T. Bulger, resident fair wages 
officer of the Department of Labour in Vancouver, chairman, Mr. Tully Boyce, of 
Nanaimo, on behalf of the coal operators of Vancouver Island, and Mr. J. McAllister, 
of Cumberland, on behalf of the coal miners of Vancouver Island, to deal with wages 
matters connected with the coal mining industry on Vancouver Island. The arrange- 
ment made in connection with this matter and details of procedure are included in 
another chapter of this report. 


OTHER MEDIATION WorK 


The following is a list of the more important cases in connection with which 
mediation work was performed during the year by personal intervention on the part 
of the Minister of Labour, or by officers or agents of the department, and by corre- 
spondence :— 

MINING 
October, 1920: 
Thetford Mines, Que.—A strike of certain of the employees of the Asbestos Corporation of 


Canada, Limited, re wages, received the attention of two officers of the department in 
the locality and a settlement was effected. 


January, 1921: 
Minto, N.B.—Advice was received in the department of an alleged lockout of certain of the 
workmen employed in the mines operated by the International Paper Company. 
Inquiry showed no ground for the charge of lockout and conferences resulted in the 
men returning to work, when the mines were reopened, but on the company’s terms. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


ril, 1920: 
aft Guelph, Ont.—The assistance of the department was requested in connection with a settle- 
ment of a dispute involving the painters, paperhangers and decorators employed on 
the Speedwell Military Hospital and by six other firms, concerning the employees’ 
demand for increased wages and shorter hours. An officer of the department visited 
the locality and succeeded in bringing about a settlement, the demands of the employees 
being granted. 


Moncton, N.B.—Two officers of the department gave attention to a strike of the painters 
and decorators. Conferences were arranged and a settlement effected as a result, 
increased wages being granted. 

Hamilton, Ont.—The Minister of Labour was requested to name a chairman of a local 
board of arbitration appointed to deal with a threatened dispute concerning wages 
involving certain of the building trades. The arbitrator named was successful in 
effecting a settlement. This dispute also received the attention of an officer of the 
department who visited the locality. 

London, Ont.—Through the intervention of an officer of the department, who visited the 
locality, a strike of the hod-carriers was averted. 


May, 1920: 
Moncton, N.B.—Through the intervention of an officer of the department, who visited 
Moncton, agreements were effected which resulted in the settlement of a strike of 
various classes in the building trades, increased wages being granted. 


Stratford, Ont.—The assistance of the department was requested in connection with a strike 
of plumbers. This matter received the attention of an officer of the department. A 
settlement was finally effected on the employers’ terms. 


Toronto, Ont.—A strike occurred of the glass bevellers and scratch polishers employed by 
six firms. Through the intervention of an officer of the department in the locality 
conferences were arranged which resulted in a compromise being reached. 


July, 1920: 

Ottawa, Ont.—A strike occurred of the electricians in the employ of H. L. Allen concerning 
alleged violation of agreement. The department was requested to name a chairman 
of the industrial council which was to deal with the dispute. The findings of the 
chairman named were to the effect that no violation of agreement had occurred, and 
the men returned to ‘work pursuant to the council’s rulings. 


September, 1920: 
Saskatoon, Sask.—A strike occurred of the carpenters employed by various firms. Through 
the mediation of an officer of the department a compromise was effected, increased 
wages being granted. 


October, 1920: 
Montreal, Que.—A strike of the plumbers employed by various firms received the attention 
of an officer of the department in the locality, who endeavoured to bring about a settle- 
ment. At the close of the fiscal year an adjustment had not been reached. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—A strike of the carpenters and hoist engineers émployed ‘by thé Pulp 
Mill (Construction Company concerning wages and hours was adjusted through .confer- 
ences arranged by the officer of the department in Port Arthur. ‘The employees 
concerned were granted increased wages and the eight hour day. 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispute between various firms and certain of their employees, being lead 
glaziers, received the attention of an officer of the department. As a result of confer- 
ences arranged a satisfactory adjustment was effected. 


January, 1921: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—The assistance of the department was requested in connection with 
the settlement of a dispute between various contractors and certain of their employees, 
being steam and operating engineers. Correspondence regarding the matter resulted 
in negotiations between the disputants being renewed, and a strike was averted. 

Toronto, Ont.—A dispute concerning an alleged violation of agreement on the part of some 
contractors with respect to certain employees of the building trades received the 
attention of an officer of the department in the locality, and a satisfactory adjustment 
was effected. 


METALS, MACHINERY AND CONVEYANCES 
April, 1920: 

St. Hyacinthe, Que.—A dispute between the Omega Machine Company and its machinists 
received attention by the department through correspondence and also by a repre- 
sentative of the department in the locality. Although an adjustment could not be 
effected satisfactory to both parties concerned, no strike occurred. 


Hamilton, Ont.—A strike occurred of the steam and operating engineers in the employ 
of the Steel Company of ‘Canada concerning wages. This strike threatened to extend 
to various other firms, and the Minister of Labour visited Hamilton and succeeded in 
effecting a settlement of the dispute. 
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May, 1920: 

Port Arthur, Ont.—A dispute arose involving all classes in the shipbuilding trades employed 
by the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company concerning the men’s demand for increased 
wages. The department gave attention to this dispute by correspondence and sent a 
special officer to Port Arthur. It was, however, impossible to avert the threatened 
strike, the company refusing the men’s demands. Conferences were held with the 
various parties concerned, also with the city officials. Finally through the further 
intervention of an officer of the department at Port Arthur a conference was arranged 
which resulted in the men agreeing to resume work on the company’s terms, and 
the strike ended. 


June, 1920: 

Halifax, N.S.—The assistance of the department was requested in connection with the 
strike of certain employees of the Halifax Shipyards, Limited. A representative of the 
department was sent to Halifax, but before his arrival the strike had terminated, the 
majority of the strikers having returned to work on the company’s terms. This matter 
also received the attention of the department through correspondence. 


Hull, Que.—A reauest was received for the intervention of the department in connection 
with a dispute between the Iron and Steel Foundry Company and certain of its 
employees concerning an alleged unjust dismissal. The investigation of the matter 
by an officer of the department showed that the company appeared to be justified in 
the action it had taken. 


Toronto, Ont.—A strike occurred of the machinists in the employ of the Bawden Machine 
Company. An officer of the department interviewed the disputants and it was found 
that the strike had been called through a misunderstanding. The men returned to 
work on the employers’ terms. 


July, 1920: 

Toronto, Ont.—A strike occurred of the ornamental iron workers in the employ of the 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers Company concerning wages. This dispute received the atten- 
tion of two officers of the department in the locality. Eventually a compromise was 
effected. 


Montreal, Que.—The assistance of the department was requested in connection with the 
settlement of a strike of the iron workers in the employ of the Steel Company of 
Canada concerning certain demands affecting the Union. Efforts were made by the 
Minister through correspondence and by representatives of the department in the 
locality to bring about conferences between the disputants, but these were without the 
desired success. A settlement was finally reached and the strike ended. 


Toronto, Ont.—The good offices of the department were requested in connection with a strike 
of the machinists in the firm of the Steel Radiation 'Company of Toronto concerning 
certain union demands. <A representative of the department held conferences with all 
parties involved but was unsuccessful in bringing about a settlement satisfactory to all 
concerned. ‘The men finally resumed work on the employers’ terms. 


August, 1920: 

Montreal, Que.—A dispute concerning the cause of the closing. down of the plant of the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company received the special attention of the department, 
interviews being held with the management of the company, the city officials and the 
employees. "Through the mediation of the department negotiations between the disput- 
ants were renewed and the strike ended. 


October, 1920: 

Vancouver, B.C.—Advice was received in the department of a threatened strike in the 
shipbuilding industry, regarding a reduction which had been made in wages. An 
application was received for a’ Board of Conciliation and Investigation from the 
employees of the Wallace Shipyards, but, as this industry did not fall within the scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, no Board could be established. A repre- 
sentative of the department in the locality kept in touch with this situation, holding 
conferences with all parties concerned. The threatened strike was averted. 


December, 1920: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—The Hie LORS was requested to assist in the adjustment of a 
dispute between the Algoma Steel Corporation and its electrical workers concerning a 
reduction in wages and certain alleged union discrimination. An officer of the depart- 
ment was sent to Sault Ste. Marie and it was found that some of the men had ceased 
work. Renewed negotiations were brought about and as a result the majority of the 
men were reinstated, although certain of their demands concerning union conditions 
were not granted. 


February, 1921: 

Toronto, Ont.—In response to a request for the assistance of the department in the adjust- 
ment of a dispute between the Canadian Allis-Chalmers and the Sunbeam Lamps and 
certain of their respective employees, being boilermakers and patternmakers, concerning 
a reduction in wages without due notice, an officer of the department in the locality 
intervened and succeeded in averting a strike. The companies met the men’s demands 
and gave the required thirty days’ notice, but made the reduction of wages effective 
after that period had expired. Certain features of the dispute also received the 
attention of the Minister through correspondence. 
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March 1921: 
St. John, N.B.—Advice was received of an alleged lockout of certain of the employees of 
the Maritime Nail Co. This dispute received the attention of the Minister through 
correspondence, and an officer of the department was also sent to St. John. Investi- 
gation showed that the company appeared to Ibe justified in closing down the plant 
and also in opening it under changed conditions. 


WOODWORKING 
June, 1920: 
Owen Sound, Ont.—A strike occurred of certain of the employees of the North America 
Furniture Company concerning wages. Through the mediation of an officer of the 
department, who was sent to-Owen Sound, an adjustment was effected, increased wages 
being granted. 


January, 1921: 
Toronto, Ont.—Through the mediation of an officer of the department, a strike of the 
rubbers and polishers employed by the Heintzman Piano Company was adjusted. The 
men retyrned to work at a reduction in wages. 


February, 1921: 

Toronto, Ont.—An officer of the department in Toronto was requested to assist in the adjust- 
ment of a dispute between the Brunswick Phonograph Company and certain of their 
employees, being finishers, rubbers and polishers. Although conferences were held with 
the disputants, an adjustment satisfactory to both parties could not be arranged. No 
strike occurred. 


‘ PULP AND PAPER 
April, 1920: 

Bromptonville, Que.—Through the mediation of an officer of the department, an adjustment 
was effected of a strike of certain of the workers in the Bromptonville Pulp Mill 
concerning a protest against increased work. The employees’ demands were not 
conceded. 


Three Rivers, Que.—Through the mediation of an officer of the department, who visited 
‘Three Rivers, an adjustment was effected of an alleged lockout of certain maintenance 
men in the employ of the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company. A further dispute 
occurred in August, when it was alleged by certain of the employees that the company 
was not conforming to its terms of agreement. This was also settled through the 
mediation of an officer of the department. 


January, 1921: 

Thorold, Ont.—A strike of the employees of the Beaver Board Company received the special 
attention of the department through an officer who: was sent to the locality, and also 
by correspondence. At the close of the fiscal year the strike remained unterminated. 

February, 1921: 

Chatham, N.B.—Advice was received in the department of an alleged lockout of certain of 
the employees of the Fraser Companies Mills. ‘The dispute received attention through 
correspondence, which indicated that the firm was justified in closing its mills, further 
that it was willing to re-open them, but at reduced rates of wages. An officer of the 
department visited the locality and interviewed the parties involved. Renewed 
negotiations resulted in a settlement. ; 4 

CLOTHING 
October, 1920: 

Stratford, Ont.—Through the mediation of an ofticer of the department, who was requested 

to lend his assistance, a settlement was effected of a strike, concerning wages, of the 


textile workers in the employ of the Avon Hosiery Company, a compromise being 
reached. 


January, 1921: 

Montreal, Que.—Strikes of the operators, pressers and finishers in the employ of Cohens, 
(amited, and Schelliskys, concerning the employees’ refusal to work on a piecework 
basis, received the attention of an officer of the department in the locality. ‘Negotia- 
tions resulted in certain replacements and settlements were effected), 


February, 1921: 

Hamilton, Ont.—The assistance of the department was requested in connection with the 
strike of the clothing workers in the employ of various finms concerning a reduction 
in wages. Conferences were arranged by a representative of the department, who 
visited the locality, and finally an adjustment was effected. 


TEXTILES 
July, 1920: 

Carleton Place, Ont.—Advice was received in the department of a dispute in the mills of 
Bates and Ennis Company concerning the refusal of various of the employees to meet 
with certain requirements of the company. An officer of the department visited the 
locality but was unable to secure an adjustment of the dispute on a basis satisfactory 
to both parties concerned. 
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January, 1921: 
Guelph, Ont.—It was alleged that the Dominion Linens, Limited, were not conforming with 
the terms of agreement regarding wages and hours, and on this account certain of 
their employees, being doffers, spinners, etc., had ceased work. An officer of the 
department visited Guelph and interviewed the disputants in an endeavour to bring 
about a settlement. ‘Through renewed negotiations an adjustment was effected, the 
employees resuming work on the company’s terms. 


St. John, Milltown and Marysville, N.B.—Advice was received in the department of a 
protest of the employees of the Canadian Cotton's, Limited, against a reduction in 
wages. ‘The minister took this matter up with the management of the company by 
correspondence and when in New Brunswick gave it further attention. At the close 
of the fiscal year no strike had occurred, but a settlement satisfactory to both parties 
to the dispute had not been arranged. 


FOODS, LIQUORS AND TOBACCO 
April, 1920: 
Montreal, Que.—Through the mediation of a representative of the department in the locality 
a new working agreement was effected between the meat cutters and various employing 
firms.. 


May, 1920: 
Peterborough, Ont.—Through the mediation of an officer of the department and by corres- 
pondence, an adjustment was effected of a strike of the meat cutters in the employ 
of the Canadian Packing Company. 


Hamilton, Ont.—An officer of the department aided in bringing about negotiations which 
resulted in a settlement of a strike of the bakers employed by various firms. 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispute in the firm of the Cowan ‘Chocolate Company received the atten- 
tion of an officer of the department in the locality, conferences being held with both 
parties. The matter was adjusted by direct negotiations between the disputants. 


Toronto, Ont.—A settlement of a strike of the dairy drivers employed by the Toronto City 
Dairy Company, was effected through the efforts of an officer of the department in 
Toronto. 


Montreal, Que.—A strike occurred of the sugar refinery workers in the St. Lawrence and 
Canada Refineries concerning a demand of the employees for increased wages and 
shorter hours. A representative of the department interviewed both parties concerned 
in an endeavour to bring about a settlement, and the matter was also the subject of 
correspondence between the Minister and the respective disputants. A new working 
agreement was finally brought about as a result of negotiations, but largely on the 
employers’ terms. 


June, 1920: 
Calgary, Alta.—Advice was received in the department that a number of the employees of 
P. Burns and Company had been laid off, presumably on account of union affiliation. 
An officer of the department in the locality aided in the negotiations which resulted in 
ithe reinstatement of certain of the employees, but the terms of settlement were not 
satisfactory to the employees, and a further strike occurred in November. The strikers 
later returned to work on the employers’ terms. 


July, 1920: 

Montreal, Que.—An officer of the department aided in the settlement of a strike of the egg 
candlers employed in various firms concerning the demand of the employees for 
increased wages and ‘a reduction of hours. 'The settlement was in favour of the 
employers. 


November, 1920: 

Montreal, Que.—Upon request, a representative of the department interviewed the parties 
concerned in a dispute between the Davies Company and its meat cutters concerning 
certain alleged union discrimination. Investigation showed that the company appeared 
to be justified in the action they had taken. No strike occurred. 


February, 1921: 

Montreal, Que.—A. representative of the department, upon request, lent assistance in an 
effort to avoid a threatened strike of the meat cutters in the employ of the Montreal 
Abattoirs. . The efforts were unsuccessful and a strike occurred involving several other 
firms. At the close of the fiscal year this dispute was still receiving the special atten- 
tion of the department through its officer in Montreal and also through correspondence. 


March, 1921: 


London, Ont.—The department was requested to send a representative to London to assist 
in bringing about a settlement of the dispute which had been in existence for some 
months between the cigarmakers and various firms. An officer visited London and 
held conferences with both parties involved. Shortly after the close of the fiscal year 
a settlement was effected. 


Hull, Que.—A dispute occurred between the ‘Canadian Packing Company and its meat 
cutters concerning an extension of the working hours. A conference was held in the 
Department of Labour between representatives of the disputants, and further attention 
was given the matter by a special officer of the department. A threatened strike was 
averted. 
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LEATHER 
May, 1920: 
Ottawa, Ont.—Through the mediation of two officers of the department, an agreement 
providing for increased wages was effected between several firms and their leather 
workers. 


November, 1920: 
Montreal, Que.—A strike of the shoe workers in the employ of Daoust, Lalonde & Company 
concerning a reduction in wages received the attention of the department’s officer in 
Montreal. Information was later received that a strike no longer existed. 


TRANSPORTATION (STEAM RAILWAY SERVICE) 
May, 1920: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—In response to a request for the assistance of the department in 
the settlement of a dispute concerning wages between the Algoma ‘Central Railway 
and its carmen, a representative was sent to Sault Ste. Marie. Through his mediation 
an agreement was effected. 


June, 1920: 


Inverness, N.S.—A dispute between the Inverness Railway and Coal Company, Limited, and 
its raflway employees concerning a demand for increased wages received the special 
attention of the department through correspondence, and by a representative who 
visited the locality. Conferences were held with both parties and recommendations 
made which finally formed the basis of a settlement, a strike being averted. 


October, 1920: 


Sudbury, Ont.—A dispute occurred between the Algoma Centra] Railroad and certain of its 
employees concerning the company’s refusal to make certain rates of wages retro- 
active. <A representative of the department was sent to Sudbury and succeeded in 
satisfactorily adjusting the dispute. 

December, 1920: 
Regina, Sask.—A dispute regarding certain alleged unjust dismissals on the Grand Trunk 


Pacific Railway received the special attention of the Minister through correspondence, 
and an adjustment was effected. 


December, 1920,—February, 1921: ; 

St. Thomas, Ont.—Advice was received of alleged lockouts of the shop employees of the 
Michigan Central Railroad and the Pere Marquette Railroad. An officer of the depart- 
ment visited St. Thomas in December and February, and from his investigation of the 
matter it appeared that no violation of agreement had occurred. ‘This view the 
employees’ representatives accepted. While in St. Thomas, this officer lent assistance 
in the adjustment of several minor disputes in the locality. 


February, 1921: 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—A dispute between the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
and certain of its employees concerning a reduction of wages and the closing of the 
shops without due notice received the special attention of the Minister through corre- 
spondence. While it appeared the company was justified in the action taken, an under- 
standing was given that the employees concerned would receive back pay at the old 
rates and that due notice would be given of the reductions to be made. 

TRANSPORTATION (ELECTRIC RAILWAY SERVICE) 


May, 1920: 


London, Ont.—Through the mediation of an officer of the department, an adjustment was 
effected of a strike of certain of the employees of the London Street Railway concern- 
ing a demand for increased wages. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRANSPORT 
March, 1920: 

Quebec, Que.—A protest was made to the Minister concerning alleged unjust dismissal of 
certain employees of the Quebec Cartage and Transfer Company. The matter received 
special attention by the Minister through correspondence, and an officer of the depart- 
ment was sent to the locality. His investigation, after conferences with all parties 
concerned, showed that the men did not appear to be justified in their demands. 


April, 1920: . 
Montreal, Que.—Representatives of the department gave special attention at various times 


to the dispute between the Dominion Transport Company and certain of its employees, 
and a settlement was finally effected. 


Halifax, N.S.—Through conferences arranged by a representative of the department, who 
visited Halifax, a strike, concerning wages, of the coal handlers employed by various 
firms, was adjusted, a compromise being reached. 


May, 1920: 

Edmonton, Alta.—Advice was received of a dispute between the Edmonton Cartage 
Association and its teamsters concerning the employees’ demand for increased wages 
and union recognition, and the assistance of the department was requested in an 
effort to bring about a settlement. The Minister gave special attention to the dispute 
through correspondence, and an officer of the department was sent to the locality. 
Through renewed negotiations an adjustment was effected, a new working agreement 
being adopted. 
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October, 1920: 

Montreal, Que.—A dispute concerning alleged discrimination on the part of a certain 
agent in the employ of the Canadian National Express, which threatened to result in a 
strike, was investigated by officers of the department. It did not appear, however, 
from their investigation, that the employees were justified in their charge. No strike 
occurred. 


March, 1921: 

Vancouver, B.C.—A dispute between the Cartage Association of Vancouver and its team- 
sters concerning the employees’ demand for a new working agreement received the 
special attention of an officer of the department resident in Vancouver. At the close of 
the fiscal year the new agreement had not been effected, although it did not appear 
that a strike would occur. 

: NAVIGATION 

May, 1920: 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.—Through the mediation of an officer of the department in the 
locality, a settlement was effected of a strike, concerning wages, of certain of the 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Steamship Company and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Coast Steamship Service, a compromise being reached. 


June, 1920: 
North Sydney, N.S.—A strike of the longshoremen in the employ of the Reid Newfoundland 
Company was adjusted through the mediation of an officer of the department who was 
in the locality. 


July, 1920: 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.—An officer of the department was appointed arbitrator in 
the dispute between the Coastwise Steamship and Barge Company and its engineers. 
Increased rates were awarded and a strike averted. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 
April, 1920: 

St. Catharines, Ont.—Upon request a dispute between the City of St. Catharines and its 
firemen received the special attention of the department through correspondence and 
by long distance telephone conferences. The matter was later adjusted by direct 
negotiations between the parties concerned. 

September—October, 1920: : 

North Vancouver, B.C.—An officer of the department was appointed arbitrator in a dispute 
between the ‘Corporation of North Vancouver and members of the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild. ‘Threatened strikes were averted. 

January—March, 1921: 

Port Arthur, Ont., Regina, Sask., Moose Jaw, Sask., Calgary, Alta.—Threatened strikes of 
the school teachers received special attention of the department through corres- 
pondence and by officers of the department in the localities. Settlements were effected 
through direct negotiations between the disputants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
January, 1921: 
Ottawa, Ont.—A dispute between the Baker Laundry Company and certain of its employees 
regarding wages and union discrimination received the attention of the Minister and 
other officers of the department. An adjustment was effected. 
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II. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, BEING FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1921 


Intropuctory Note 


In the following pages will be found the tables usually presented with this report. 
The disputes dealt with during the year numbered 69, six of these, however, being 
disputes which were carried over from the preceding year. Boards were granted 
in 37 cases, the remaining being dealt with by other agencies than those of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. The statute, it will be recalled, was enacted in 
March, 1907, and the total number of disputes dealt with since that date number 509. 

The tribunal known as the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, which 
was established during the summer of 1918, to deal during the war with disputes 
between Canadian railways and six trade unions representing railway workers, 
continued to operate during the year 1920-21. Under agreement disputes affecting 
the workers who had membership in the unions involved were referred to the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 and duly settled. For special reasons one 
exception was made in this respect and the dispute in question was adjusted by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


SumMarRY TaBLes Respectina PRoceEEDINGS UnpER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
InvrEstTIGATION Act, 1907 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned, from April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921; (ii) 
showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1921; 
(iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-21, number of disputes dealt with; (iv) showing 
by calendar years 1907-21, number of disputes dealt with, and (v) containing statistical 
summary of operations under the statute for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921. 
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I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1920, TO MARCH 31, 1921 


Number of Number oe Number of 


Industries affected applications pe ps strikes not 
for Boards eatablished averted 
received or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication and 
other public utilities; 
(1) Mines: 
KAT ORN cetrastee Hoe NEIL S dhe INS 1M ODS a AM eee IER ST 6 1 0 
egal Way ONES Sega: GAS ia ee Pe ont id ls OA Pa eae ta 1 1 0 
RPOCAMINIIDES fete Aen Ria ote ety oo os 1. 2 0 
(2) Transportation and communication; 
aR UR Ne eee eh Uh at shy NS ry sane ars 2 13 8 0 
WEN eee yng ol pel S825) git 8 06 pies ele mela ie Aled ke: Malone ela dink Selon tail aaa a 13 10 2 
TEEN LD 9) Wo een aus) eh permed Alek |.) 2 anal oR PA Se, rn 2 2 0 
MEO STP Ss 2) GAO eile, At dap: aad ede eli arr 1 0 0 
(eo hiegl Le Cae) 8) 1 soles: eae tamil epi iain tare ati eee en aa a 1 peu x) 
COMED) or OLE CURES Raed Sheu dy B atlas act ik pelts Nelly Said te ae ae 1 0 0 
Total transportation and communication...... 31 ; 21 Z 
(3) Miscellaneous; 
Cn TR RCo SPSS Re) AR RE CI a JSR SIN ae ri 6 3 
Total mines, transportation and communication and 
Baeeme Cues Mm war ieee ss 45 a 29 5 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act: 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal control: 
ROMO ROE FAUNUAU Gait rs Ort GeO Re et ra uh gt ee ds yas « 1 0 0 
CD ipiirer Crvit CMaplOvees. | se ee eee 5 2 0 
Total public utilities under provincial or muni- 
POSE CONGO ee a a es 6 2 0 
AeA Ot ea GOOUG Pant i). ced, Guceras Dans sinh stake Wks 50, 3,3 18 6 1 
Total disputes not falling clearly within the direct 
ATR OUPAS Robs dccdi: Wn A Sul ion eteataaeg i -a i aan RRL gestion 24 8 1 
PEC AMER et en te ck ee ele a ee in ee 69 37 6 


The proceedings under the Act during the year include six cases in which certain 
proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, namely, disputes between 
(1) the Canadian National Railways and certain of their employees at Halifax, N.S.; 
(2) the Grand Trunk Railway and its clerks, etc.; (8) the ‘Corporation of Ottawa 
and its civic employees; (4) the Canadian Fish and Cold Storage Company, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., and its fish packers; (5) the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, Sydney Mines, and certain of its employees, and (6) the Inverness Coal and 
Railway Company, Inverness, N.S., and certain of its employees. 

At the close of March, 1921, results were still pending:in connection with five 
applications concerning disputes between (1) the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and certain of its employees; (2) the Corporation of Ottawa and 
its firemen; (3) the Canadian National Railways and certain of their employees in 
the Stores Department, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, Man.; (4) the Dominion Steel 
Company, Limited, Sydney, N.S., and its electrical workers, machinists, etc., and (5) 
the Nova Seotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, New Glasgow, and its tin workers, 
electrical workers, machinists, ete. 
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II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 1921 


ea a a NP re a npr SSE TES DONE NTA SPDT AT SEES 


Number of | Number of 

applications] strikes not 
Industries affected for Boards averted 
received or ended 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work; 


(1) Mines; ‘ 
Eo Re ote hy sg ae en, Re, OS Ra SS RMN EL AL SER Ire rai. use eee 62 th 
(Oo myetal es) yh oe Der Gone dia os A SR: soln bea SR che DOUG aa ER cy a 19 5 
RG) PERE DESTOSU sain, Wing chalet anys c's alolnbaauelane ly erate onavete Ook A tals ete he 1 0 
PUNO GALUETTVETIOS «5 5 55:5 one eempeseie ielb eR ued Cee aie VM tee eo ae et 82 12 
(2) Transportation and communication: 
Cy AVS ES cial cin: oo See UNNDy eal Gk A ARRE aan EUR na PONTE re 146 7 
RD OAD SE FLU VS. acts <, Sokal ceh CRe eRe Sta ealae «lim puaneaa cannon tis Me. ORR eat iene 84 6 
RO RLG REINO amt. Aflcce. oS Cece EINE Wedlce’ xlie's 0/0. apaR Our a tb a RE eet ccarnte teat anes te 11 1 
Ha ERED eats Aor, Sue at aa BRE ne cicok ob RUWN a: Gane caret xR Vasc en ae 21 0 
RE ACCME ATIEIS oi. 5k 5S ocs Sesh, RRR RRL ee es Veo! SRR HRS ee RCo aR 12 1 
PE) MPEOLO DIODES. (iii fates Ls, eo Mee slia ie a ia/ay Sue au, Bick ape Las eee a elec ce eRe pe 7 0 
Total transportation and communication..................- 281 15 
(3) Miscellaneous; 
Ce Mia be DO Wer s/s cue cau mes . 9 ur. Vide ont Mace ceaeee USES oes Re MR ee 16 3 
4 6S Bed th okra: Fr 0 ge A ae LS | ema yc) SCAB ieady sewers Scans SN i 0 
etal miscellancouse: «ail ccc. BO lenis oe bra heaves c, taiemere ote 17 3 
BE) ETON CS el i SN De ADRES a ROR RecN ERMC MR SLES se mae 30 1 
Total mines, transportation and communication, other public utilities 
OCR WE ANOE Kon. od ot RE eters ad cool sveimonicalcesk 5 Mein ates ta a aS 410 31 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act: 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal control................... 45 1 
eo TCC ROLES 2 1c €, bil eg is eae watt atest ec ae RIN ale ater aed aa kee ice Ok Bc ta 54 1 
Total disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.. 99 2 
POCAIMALLI@ IA SSOS bay, 5A Ta rnicnticle mae sty bia Sittia woe oil sh dicvare obab shale ene ete Pa amas 509 33 


The figures contained in the above table may be thought to show discrepancies 
as compared with those appearing in the yearly summary. <A closer examination 
will, however, show the statements of both classes to be in agreement. A complete 
statement of proceedings for a year must show all disputes dealt with during the fiscal 
year. The figures of the yearly statement include, therefore, disputes carried over 
from the previous year and which are counted in the summary of that year’s proceed- 
ings. Thus the same dispute may properly figure in the annual statement for each 
of the two years. In the statistical recapitulation covering several years, as above, it 
is necessary that no disputes shall be counted more than once, and account is taken 
of the number of applications received during the year and thus brought within the 
purview of the statute. 


? 
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III. TABLE SHOWING BY FISCAL YEARS, 1907-1921, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


1907- | 1908- | 1909- | 1910- | 1911- | 1912- | 1913- | 1914- | 1915- | 1y16- | 1917- | 1918- | 1919- | 1920- Total 
1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 9121 oN 


—— | | | ——————— | | — | | | | |) | | |] — | 


Number of applica- 


CIGHs ts. ony, ee oe 34 21 27 24 18 21 16 16 14 36 Ou 45 72 63 509 
Number of boards 
granted..... 31 19 25 19 15 17 15 17 be 20 38 60 46 37 370 


Number of disputes 
where strike not 


averted (or ended) 33 
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(The remark at the foot of Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by fisd a 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 


IV. TABLE SHOWING BY CALENDAR YEARS, 1907-1921, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


71921 


*1907 
— Sienoa 1908} 1909) 1910) 1911/1912] 1913) 1914) 1915) 1916} 1917) 1918) 1919) 1920 ee Total 
Number of applications................. 25°) 27 | 22 | 28/21.) 16 | 18) 18) 15 7 29 |) 631) 93 4°70) 61 13 509 
Number of boards granted.............. 22)} 25:| 21 | 23°] 167) 16 } 15,| 18") 12 | 16.) 372) 59.) 47 | 41 2 370 
Number of disputes where strike not 
AVOLLEas OMENGG) ames cece ieee 1 Dae, a eae bie Si ag 1 1 1 Peeps ty Sipe 1 30 


*The Act became law on March 22, 1907, so that the proceedings cover nine months only. 

{To the end of the financial year, March 31. 

(The remark at the foot of Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by 
calendar years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 
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‘SESSIONAL PAPER No. 37 


Ill, FAIR WAGES 


The Fair Wages Branch of the department has to do with the administration of 
the fair wages policy of the Dominion Government, which is based on a resolution of 
the House of Commons adopted in the session of 1900, as follows :— 


“That it be resolved, that all Government contracts should contain such 
conditions as will prevent abuses, which may arise from the subletting of such 
contracts, and that every effort should be made to secure the payment of such 
wages as are generally accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen 
in the district where the work is carried out, and that this House cordially 
concurs in such policy, and deems it the duty of the Government to take imme- 
diate steps to give effect thereto. 

“Tt is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall 

_ apply includes not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also ali 
works. aided by grant of Dominion public funds.” 


Additional force was given to the fair wages resolution in the revision of the 
Railway Act in 1903, by the insertion in that statute of a section requiring the payment 
of current rates of wages to all workmen engaged in the construction of any line of 
railway towards which the Parliament of Canada has voted financial aid by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 

An Order in Council was adopted on August 30, 1907, “to more effectively further 
the purpose of the fair wages resolution of the House of Commons of Canada, of 
March, 1900,” by the insertion of the following clauses in all Government contracts 
to which the said resolution applies :— 


“4. Contractors shall post in a conspicuous place on the public works under 
construction, the schedule of wages inserted in their contracts for the protection 
of the workmen employed. 

“9 Contractors shall keep a record of payments made to workmen in 
their employ, the books or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the fair wages officers of the Government at any time it may be 
expedient to the Minister of Labour to have the same inspected.” 


In connection with proposed works of construction a fair wages schedule setting 
forth the minimum wage rates and the hours of labour to be observed is prepared in 
advance and embodied in the contract. The practice is to prepare these schedules as 
they are required. For this purpose one of the fair wages officers of the department 
usually visits the locality in which the work is to be performed and ascertains, by 
inquiry from both employers and workmen, the scale of remuneration and the hours 
of labour generally prevailing in the district for the various classes of labour required. 

In other cases a general clause is inserted in the contract, the terms of which 
are as follows :— 


All mechanics, labourers or other persons who perform labour in the con- 
struction of the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current from time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed, and if there is no current rate in such district, then a fair and 
reasonable rate, and shall not be required to work for longer hours than those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the district where the work is carried on, 
except for the protection of life or property, or in the case of other emergencies. 
In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reason- 
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able rate of wages or what are the current hours fixed by the custom of the trade, 
it shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final. 

These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys payable for the use or 
hire of horses or teams, and the persons entitled to payment for the use or hire 
of horses or teams shall have the like right in respect of moneys owing to them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in respect of wages. 

In the event of default being made in payment of any money owing in 
respect of wages of any mechanic, labourer or other person employed on the 
said work, and if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the Minister of 
ayia .and proof thereof satisfactory to the minister is furnished, the 
iiister may ay such claim out of any moneys at any time payable by His 
Majesty under such contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the company. 

The company shall post in a conspicuous place on the works under construc- 
tion the general clause above mentioned for the protection of the workmen 
employed. 

The company shall keep a record of payments made to workmen in its 
employ, and the books or documents containing such record shall be open for 
inspection by the fair wages officers of the Government at any time it may be | 
expedient to the Minister of Labour to have the same inspected. 


Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of certain 
classes of Government supplies, and in contracts for all railway construction to which 
the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of subsidy or 
guarantee. 

During the year various complaints were received in olreeion with inadequate 
wages and other matters pertaining to these railway contracts and the manufacture of 
Government supplies. These complaints were referred to the department of the 
Government directly involved. In many cases investigations were made by the 
Department of Labour, and, where complaints appeared to be well founded, recom- 
mendations concerning ndustment were made when referring the matter to the depart- 
ment concerned. 

The Department of Labour is also frequently consulted by other departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 

The number of fair wages schedules prepared by the Department of Labour during 
the year 1920-21 for insertion in Government contracts was 49. These were divided 
among the different departments of the Government as follows: Public Works, 20; 
Railways and Canals, 12; Militia and Defence, 3; Marine and Fisheries, 6; Interior, 
5; Naval Service, 2; and Indian Affairs, 1. 


Tastes RELATING TO Farr Waces SCHEDULES 
The following tables. relate to fair wages schedules prepared by officers of the 


department during the fiscal year 1920-21, and show the different departments 
controlling the contracts concerned and the locality and value of the contract :—— 
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SCHEDULES BY Provinces.—Table showing, by Provinces, the Fair Wages Schedules 
Prepared, 1920-21. 
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Post Orrice Conrracts.—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department by 
contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of the labour employed, 
which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1920-21. 


Amount 
Name of Order : of 
Order 
Making metal dating stamps and type and making other hand stamps and brass crown seals............... $ 20,447 37 
PISIUR TULDOE Stamps ORLers, O06, ou MOM AWE Thea Glee nc ORR ew ere Od 3,207 61 
Supplying stamping material; pads and Ik eo. oy ae ed eo ye ck a sew cele ad. eee eee 6,600 02 
Making and repairing post office scales. | 604 20k oes seus SoM ele ecareenc Hcy combed. piece cc bet a, Ae 20,981 95 
' Supplying mail bagging and making up new mail bags... .............00.0. 0c cece cece cece, 153,714 68 
SSDI VANE TART DAS a CUS os tices aah MEL RET CUR SRO UG ae ure a 59,861 75 
Making and supplying articles of official uniforms, also supplying cloth for official uniforms... BR ee ED 270,776 81 
puppy ing levter carriers: Satchels.) 0.0.) acted s Wd otk de Bees Dkk Lawhe ©.) Begg | ee ee ee 9,642 88 
Supplying letter boxes and keys, glasses for letter boxes, string cutters, mail clerks’ tin boxes, also repairing 
letter boxes, hampers and motors. 302. ee buide e co rd) DOC Rk aia 4,327 40 
Supping MOtor trUCKal. i vl ds. a) ee eS Ue em ne A RN) Le BD AN a ed 41,237 87 
Making and repairing miscellaneous articles of postal stores............................... oo, 85 47 
Totaly ree ames ASIC ae CH Seles spat NR nO Mee et A A MRE Une Ma cre, 8 8 JU ae $ 590,883 76 
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IV. WORK OF THE DIRECTOR OF COAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. W. H. Armstrong, Director of Coal Operations in District Eighteen, United 
Mine Workers of America, comprising the coal mining area of the Province of 
Alberta and the eastern part of British Columbia, submits the following report to 
the Minister :— 


Honourable G. D. Ropertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith my third annual report on the 
work of the office of the Director of Coal Operations for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 19211. 

The year as a whole showed less industrial disputes or cessations of work in the 
coal mining industry of District Eighteen than the previous one. There were at 
different points in the area thirty-eight strikes which occasioned an estimated loss 
of 57,582 working days, compared with fifty-eight strikes and a loss of 502,405 working 
days for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1920. Of the thirty-eight strikes mentioned, 
no less than thirty-one were caused through the agitation of the One Big Union. 
Continued efforts were made by that organization to persuade the miners in District 
Fighteen to violate their agreement with the coal operators, but with little success 
other than small pit-head strikes. The One Big Union, through their solicitors, 
attacked in the courts the legality of the Orders in Council empowering the Director 
of Coal Operations to administer the affairs of District Eighteen. These Orders in 
Council were, however, finally confirmed by Act of Parliament and the litigation was 
dropped. 

In the period covered by this report, there were forty-three disputes referred to 
the Director of ‘Coal Operations for adjudication. Of these, eleven were decided in 
favour of the employer, eight in favour of the employees, seven were compromised, 
twelve withdrawn, and decisions have not yet been rendered upon the remainder. 

The mines worked practically full time during the calendar year 1920, and the 
output from the district for that period was the highest in its history. Owing to the 
almost unprecedentedly mild winter of 1921, the demand for fuel for the first three 
months of that year was much less than that of former years. As a consequence 
several of the collieries worked only part time. The total production of the mines in 
District Eighteen for the calendar year 1920 was 7,852,858 tons, being 2,190,128 tons 
in excess of the year 1919. In another part of this report will be found a compara- 
tive statement giving in detail the output. 


Necotiations ror New AGREEMENT 


During the month of ‘April, 1920, a new contract was completed between the 
employers and employees of the coal mines in the ‘(Central (Competitive Field of the 
United States. Following the adoption of that agreement, the miners of District 
Eighteen, through their representatives, requested a conference with the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association to discuss the question of a new contract. A 
joint meeting was, therefore, arranged to take place on the 26th of May at Calgary, 
Alberta, and at which were present representatives of the coal operators and the 
ernployees. At that conference the latter submitted the following basic demands for 
a renewal of the agreement :— . 

37—44 : , ’ 
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1. We demand a two years’ agreement from April 1, 1920, with provisions 
for high cost of living investigation as outlined in Section “D” of order No. 1 
of the Director of Coal Operations. 

2. We demand an increase of 27 per cent on all day wage rates in and 
around the mines, same to be applied on the 1917 rates of wages, plus 92 cents 
high cost of living rates. 

3. We demand that 50 cents per day be added to all adjusted rates for out- 
side labour working on the three-shift system. 


4, That all rates governing boys’ wages be eliminated and be substituted 
by the rates governing “ unclassified labour”. | 

5. We demand that 27 per cent be added to all contract tonnage rates, dead 
work, yardage, and room turning rates; this to be made applicable after first 
adjusting 92 cents to the contract tonnage. 

6. We demand that all adjusted rates be retroactive to December 1, 1919, 
and that an investigation be made into the cost of living to commence 
December 1, 1919, up to June 1, 1920, and that the wages be adjusted in line. 
with the provisions of clause cE” of order No. 1 of the Director of Coal 
Operations, and every four months thereafter. 

{. We demand that eight hours constitute a day’s work in and around 
the mines, and we demand a forty-six hour week, with six hours on Saturday 
with full payment. 


8. That the inequalities now existing, also conditions requiring to be 
adjusted, be considered in joint conference of the operators and miners, with 
a view to bringing about an amicable settlement. 

9. We demand that all coal be paid for on a run of mine basis at the 
rate of 2,000 pounds per ton. 


Following the discussion of the foregoing demands, a joint committee was 
appointed to consider the question. The operators were represented by Messrs. O. E. 
S. ‘Whiteside, Chairman, W. F. McNeill, Secretary, Lewis Stockett, John Shanks, 
Jesse Gouge, Geo. Kellock, B. Caulfield, L. A. Drummond and R. S. Ord. The 
miners’ representatives consisted of Messrs. Frank Wheatley, Chairman, R. McLeod, 
Secretary, R. Peacock, N. McDonald, G. Billsborough, and Robt. Livett, Mr. John 
P. White, special representative of President John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was also in attendance and rendered valuable assistance in 
solving the many intricate questions brought before the conference. 

In reply to the before-mentioned demands of the miners, the operators said 
the following proposal :— 


1. We agree to make contract dated June 1, 1920, to expire March 31, 
1922, with provisions for H.C.L. investigation starting four months afiee 
date of this agreement as outlined in section “D” of order No. 1 of the 
Director of Coal Operations, providing the scale of wages and contract rates 
in force throughout the district on October 31, 1919, shall be made the mini- 
mum below which no reduction shall be made during the life of this agree- 
ment. ; 

' 2. We agree to an increase in all day wage rates for men in and around 
the mines of one dollar ($1) per day, and an increase of fifty-three cents 
(53 cents) per day to rates for boys, both increases to apply to the rates 
contained in the 1917 agreement, leaving the H.C.L. bonus. of 92 cents 
remaining as at present. 

3. We cannot agree. ) 

4. We cannot agree. 
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5. We agree to an increase to the contract tonnage rates ‘and to mining 
rates where coal is paid for entirely on the yardage basis of 27 per cent 
to be made applicable to the 1917 agreement without reference to the 92 cents 
H.C.L. bonus, provided that the maximum increase to be added under this 
clause shall not exceed 24 cents per ton in any mine, and we further agree 

that, in’ mines where coal is paid for on the tonnage basis, there shall be 
an increase for dead work, yardage and room turning rates of 20 per cent 
to be applied in the same manner, leaving the H.C.L. bonus of 92 cents to 
be applied as per order No. 50 of the Director of Coal Operations. 


6. That we cannot agree to the application of the new rates now being 
negotiated made retroactive in their application. We agree to the appoint- 
ment of an H. CO. L. Commission as outlined in our reply to clause No. 1, but 

;, the award of this Commission shall not be retroactive. 


| oT ie As all rates for the district are now based on eight hours, we agree 
_ that they shall continue. to be so, but cannot agree to a forty-six hour week. 


8. Unless especially provided in the contr acts, all matters mentioned 

“as, inequalities are covered by the contract rates, and we cannot agree to make 

. changes which. will increase the cost of production over and above that contained 
in clause 5 of our reply. ; 


9. That all coal be paid for as at present. 


10. With respect: to added classifications, we ask for further information. 
Having considered the operators’ proposal, the miners submitted the following 
counter proposition :—. 


. (a) We agree that a new contract be entered into to expire March 381, 
1929. 


(b) We agree that this contract be retroactive to May 20, 1920, and the 
_ retroactive pay be paid in full on or before August 1, 1920. } 

(c) This contract is made and entered into for the sole use of the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America and the members of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association. All men who work in’ and around 
the mines who are eligible to become members of the United Mine Workers 
of America shall join that organization and agree to sign check-off for all 
dues, assessments and fines, and the management of the mines agree to for- 
ward deductions made to the acting secretary of the district or such other 
persons as that official may designate. ‘i 

(d) That all day wage rates in effect on Qctobet 31, 1919, shall bs advanced 
27 per cent. . 

(e) 1. Except in the lignite fields, all contract tonnage rates and con-— 
tract yardage mining rates in effect on October 31, 1919, be advanced 27 per 
cent. 

2. That the tonnage rates in the lignite fields be advanced 24 cents. 


3. All dead work, yardage, room turning rates in effect October 
31, 1919, be advanced 20 per cent. 


(f) That the application of the H.O.L. 92 cents on contract miner’s 
wages be made by adding the 27 per cent on the 92 cents, or $1.17 to his wages 
for each day’s work. 


(g) That all other matters contained in the demands and counter-pro- 
position of the miners and operators be further considered. 
(h) That all other matters contained in the 1917-1919 agreement, unless 


changed by order of the Director of Coal Operations, shall be placed in this 
agreement unless mutually agreed by both parties to change. 
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(7) That there shall be no H.C.L. Commission during the term of this 
agreement. 


‘After a prolonged discussion a subcommittee was appointed to submit a joint 
report to the conference. This committee submitted the following memorandum :— 


We, your subcommittee, beg to report and recommend the following as the 
basis for a joint agreement between the miners and operators of Alberta and 
Eastern British Columbia :— : 

(1) A contract be made effective from April 1, 1920, to Mareh 31, 1922. 


(2) That the retroactive moneys from April 1 shall be paid on or before: 
August 1, 1920. 

(3) This contract is made and entered into for the sole use of the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America and the members of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association. AIl men who work in and around the 
mines who are eligible to become members of the United Mine Workers of 
America shall join that organization and agree to sign check-off for all dues, 
assessments and fines, and the management of the mines agree to forward 
deductions made to the acting secretary of the district or such other persons 
as that official may designate. 

(4) a. That all day wage rates in effect on October 31, 1919, (which shall 
snclude the 92 cents war bonus) shall be advanced 27 per cent. | 

b. Except in lignite fields, all contract tonnage rates and contract yard- 
age mining rates in effect October 31, 1919, be advanced 27 per cent. 

c. That the tonnage rates in the lignite fields be advanced 24 cents. 

d. That all yardage, room turning and dead work rates in effect October 31, 
1919, be advanced 20 per cent. 

e. That the application of the H.C.L. 92 cents on contract miner’s 
wages be made by adding the 27 per cent on the 92 cents, or $1.17 to his wages 
for each day’s work. 

f. The 1917-1919 agreement be used as a base, and no change other than 
above indicated to be made unless the same has been made by order of the 
Director of Coal Operations or by mutual consent by the two interested parties, 
except the selling price of explosives supplies and coal. 


Signed on behalf of the Western Signed on behalf of the United Mine 


Canada Coal Operators’ Association. Workers of America, District No. 18. 
R. S. Orv, Acting Chairman, FRANK WHEATLEY, 

JOHN SHANKS, Wma. HutcHINson, 

BERNARD CAULFIELD, Joun P. WHItTs, 

Gro. KELLOCK, RK. Liverr, 

GroRGE V. TUPPER, | Rost. BiLsBorouGH, 

L. E. DruMMOND, Rost. PEacock, 
Lewis STOCKETT, Norman McDonat.p, 

W. F. McoNEu, Commissioner. Ropy McLeop, Secretary. 


The joint conference having adopted the foregoing memorandum, a referendum was 
submitted to the miners of District 18, on June 22, which resulted as follows :— 


For the axréement.. 97) 26 Ate eo, Se I, See 
Against the agreement.. .. .. .. «2... 971 
Majority in favour of the agreement .. 1,767 
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Following the ratification of the basic agreement by the miners of District 
Highteen, a joint conference was held at Calgary to arrange the details of the con- 
tract. There were present F. W. McNeill, Lewis Stockett, and George Tupper, 
representing the operators, and F. Wheatley, Rod McLeod, and Norman McDonald, 
representing the employees. The joint committee continued in session until the 20th 
of July, when the contract was completed. 


ACTIVITIES OF ONE Big Unton MEN 


Following the signing of the agreement between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, the One Big Union 
became quite active. Persistent attempts were made to persuade the employees of dif- 
ferent mines to repudiate the contract and cease work. A special convention of Dis- 
trict Number One, Mining Department of the One Big Union, was held at Calgary on 
September 10th and 11th. Resolutions were passed recommending the miners to 
disavow the agreement. As a resuit of these efforts pit-head strikes occurred at 
several of the mines throughout the district. 

A mass meeting of miners of the Drumheller area was held on September 21 and 
the following resolution was passed :— 


“Whereas general dissatisfaction exists among the miners of this dis- 
trict owing to the enforcement of the United Mine Workers of America check- 
off and the existence of an agreement which does not represent the miners, 

“ Therefore be it resolved that we demand the removal of the United Mine 
Workers of America check-off and the opening up of negotiations for a new 
agreement not later than October 1, 1920. Failing compliance with these 
demands the miners of this district will take such action as may be deemed 
necessary to enforce these demands.” 


The foregoing resolution was endorsed by mass meetings of miners held at Wayne, 
Rosedale and Nacmine, all of which are in the same area. The men at the different 


collieries finally resumed work, notwithstanding the efforts of the O.B.U. to prolong 
the strike. 


Wace Rates AGAIN IN QUESTION 


On the 23rd September, the United Mine Workers of America sent the follow- 


ing communication to the Commissioner of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ 
Association :— 


Unirep Mine Workers or AMERICA, 
P.C. Box 1844, 
Cauaary, Alta., September 23, 1920. 
Mr. W. F. McNeEix, Commissioner, 


The Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, 
1015 Herald Building, City. 


Dear Sirn,—The present Joint Agreement between the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and District Eighteen, U.M.W. of A., was based 
on the settlement made in what is known as the Central Competitive Field 
of the United States, which took effect April 1 this year. Since this settle- 
ment was made, the day and monthly men in the Central Competitive Field 
have received an advance in wages. We feel that the day men, boys, and 
monthly men in District Eighteen, U.M.W. of A., are entitled to the same 


increase in wages that was granted by the operators in the Central Compe- 
titive Field. 
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We, the undersigned, representatives of District Eighteen, U.M.W. of A., 
therefore request a Joint Conference between the representatives of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America, District Eighteen, at as early a date as possible, 
to consider this request for an increase in wages for day men, boys, and 
monthly men covered by the present joint agreement. 


Awaiting your early reply, we are, 
Youre truly, «0s 
R. Livett, 
JAS Mooney. . | 
International Commission, U.M.W. of A. 


To. this letter the following reply was sent:— 


‘WESTERN Canada Coat Operators’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cauaary, Alta., September 24, 1920. 
RR.‘ Liyett, 
JAS. Mooney, 
International Commission, U.M.W. of A., Dist. 18, 
an Calgary, Alta. ? 
GENTLEMEN,—Your letter of September 23, 1920, was considered at an 


- executive .meeting of the association held yesterday, the 28rd, and I was 


instructed to advise you that the matter contained therein will be referred to 


the next full meeting of the association. 


I might say that the executive committee thought it advisable to have 
fuller representation present to deal with this matter. 
Yours truly, 


W. F. McNEILL, 
— Secretary. 


A meeting of the Operators’ Association was held on October 4 to consider the 


miners’ request of September 23, and the following reply was sent :— 


‘October 6, 1920. 
Rosert Livett, 
JAMES Mooney, 
International Commission, District No. 18, 


U.M.W. of A. 


GENTLEMEN,—With further reference to your letter of September 23, 
1920, and our reply thereto— 

I beg to advise you that, after hearing your presentation this morning, 
this association took the whole matter under consideration. They are of the 
opinion that, before they can meet you to discuss this matter further, it will 
be necessary for the men who are now on strike contrary to the specific terms 
of the agreement recently arrived at to return to work. When this is an 
accomplished fact the association are prepared to meet you to consider your 
request. 

Yours truly, 


W. F. McNett, 
Commissioner. 
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To this the mine workers sent the following reply :— 
OCatcary, October 16, 1920. 


Mr. W. F. McNeiti, Commissioner, 
The Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, 
1015 Herald Building, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Dear Sirn,—With further reference to your communication of the 6th 
instant, wherein you notify me of the action of your association in regard 
to our application for the reopening of the contract to discuss the granting of 
an increase to the company men of this district based on the settlement made 
in the Central Competitive Field of the United States. In your reply dated 
October 6, you pointed out that your association did not feel like granting 
our request until all the miners who are out contrary to the agreement had 
returned to work. On information that I have received, all mines are working 
and will have full crews by the 19th of October, and, therefore, I would ask 
that you call the operators together at the earliest opportunity to further 
discuss our request, and, knowing that Mr. Armstrong, Director of Coal 
Operations, is in town, I have taken the liberty of forwarding a copy of this 

letter to him. 

Yours very truly, 


R. Livett, 
JAMES ‘MOoOoNEY, 

International Commission, 
United Mine Workers ‘of America. 


The operators held a further conference on the 21st of October, at which the 
following resolution was passed :— 

Whereas an agreement was entered into between the Western ‘Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and the U.M.W. of A., which fixed wages. and 
working conditions in District No. 18 from April 1, 1920, until April 1, 1922; 

And whereas, during the interim between the making of said agreement 
and the present time, there have arisen conditions which influence us to pay 
an additional $1.15 per day to day men and a pro rata additional to boys; 

Be it therefore resolved that such additional payment. be granted ‘if, 
as, and when, and from the date adequate compensation in an increase in 
the selling price of coal is granted by the Director of Coal Operations to the 
coal operators. 

A copy of the foregoing resolution was handed to the Director of Coal Opera- 
tions, who agreed to the granting of a further increase in the selling prices of fuel, 
provided the operators decided to grant the men an advance in wages. On the 93rd 
the following letter was dispatched to the United Mine Workers by the Secretary 
of the Western ‘Canada Coal Operators’ Association :— 


October 28, 1920, 
R. Livert, 
Jas. Mooney, 
International Commission, U.M.W. of A., District No. 18, 
Calgary, Alta. 


GENTLEMEN,—Referring to your letter of October 16, 1920, we beg to advise 
that this association, after careful consideration of the matter at issue, has 
decided as follows :— 

(1) That we will pay an additional $1.15 per day to day men. 
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(2) That we will pay an additional 54 cents, 61 cents, 70 cents, $1.01, 
respectively, to the boy rates of $2.97, $3.40, $3.87, $5.58. 
This additional pay to become effective as of Monday, October 25, 1920. 


Yours truly, 


W. F. McNett, 
. Secretary. 
Western Canada Coal Operator Association. 


On the 25th a joint conference was held between representatives of the operators 
and the miners at which the following resolution was adopted :— 


RESOLUTION 


(1) That an additional be given of $2.50 per day to day men over that 
paid October 31, 1919. Including 92 cents war bonus. 

(2) That an additional be given boys equal to that given in the Com- 
petitive Field since October 31, 1919. Including 92 cents war bonus. 

The same to date from the signing of the above. 

Dated at Calgary, Alta., October 25, 1919. 


ACCEPTED 
On behalf of District 18, Western Canada Coal 
United Mine Workers of America, Operators’ Association, 
R. Livett, JOHN SHANKS, 
Jas. Mooney, Vice-President. 
Commissioners. W. F. McNEIu, 


Secretary. 


(The report of the director here sets forth a statement showing the day wage rates 
before and after the increases were granted.) 


Prick oF Coat INCREASED 


Following the granting of the foregoing increases, the Director of Coal Oper- 
ations authorized the following advances in the selling prices of fuel f.o.b. the mines, 
from October 1, 1920:— 


Ra EE Oe ae En Ore! @ SAR rn Liesl Slate pm NRL ewe $1 00 per ton. 
FATED TACHLC cia cee kr tame wk rete ret ren SUSE CEs EOI erret ae on ea aera 85 3° 
CES TEUTIT OWS eerie, ai te dk eto. (aicey lee aR anor cm as Ir RT eg eee Oe a 60 + 
Istonite, 7GDrumbellery)i es. hs hudyceser’.: eects et eo aes tae 60 ie 
rasnites (eth pridee yt ioe) as ow ee eee all cece ee Ea eee 65 = 


When the foregoing advances were authorized, it was decided, in the interests of 
the consuming public, that an official audit should be conducted of some of the 
principal mines to ascertain if there was an excess charge in the selling prices of 
fuel. As a consequence the services of (Mr. David S. Kerr, OC. A., of Montreal, were 
secured for this purpose. After making a thorough audit of mines in various parts 
of the district, he decided that the prices charged for fuel were fair and equitable. 


QUESTION oF DIRECTORSHIP 


As the legislation regarding the appointment and jurisdiction of the Director of 
Coal Operations expires with the present session of Parliament, it was deemed advis- 
able to notify the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America to the foregoing effect. The following communication was 
therefore sent to the secretaries of the organizations concerned :— 
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Dear Sir—The present legislation regarding the appointment and juris- 
diction of the Director of Coal Operations will expire at the end of the next 
session of Parliament, which will probably be some time during the month of 
May. Iam advised by the Minister of Labour that it is not the intention of the 
Government to renew this legislation. 

In view of the foregoing I deem it advisable to notify your association of 
these facts, in order that you may discuss the same at your annual meeting 
which I understand will take place to-morrow. 

T take this occasion to express my very high appreciation of the assistance 
and loyal support rendered by the officers and members of your association at 
all times during my term of office. 


Yours faithfully, 


W. H. ArmMstrone, 
Director of Coal Operations. 


The Secretary of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association replied as 
follows :— 
Caueary, ALTA., January 14, 1921. 
W. H. Armstrrone, Esq., 
Director of Coal Operations, 
121 8th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Dear Sir,—On behalf of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, 
I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 13, advising that it 
is not the intention of the Dominion Government to renew, after the end of 
the next session, the legislation covering your appointment and jurisdiction 
as Director of Coal Operations. 

During your tenure of office the country and the coal mining industry have 
passed through the most critical period in the history of either. Arising out 
of the unprecedented conditions due to the European War, countless problems 
presented themselves, calling for all the gagacity, partriotism and fairness that 
those interested in them were capable of bringing to their solution. By no 
other means could the industry have carried on. 

T am instructed by the association, on its behalf and on behalf of eacli 
and every member of it, to say that the fact that the industry has carried on 
with a minimum of interruption during that critical period, that its problems 
have been met and solved in a spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned, 
and that it is to-day on a sounder basis than probably ever before in its history, 
with a confident outlook on the future, is due in very considerable measure to 
your uniform kindness, co-operation and guidance during your term of office, 
and that the association and its members view with regret the discontinuance 
of your office and the duties thereof. 

The association further wishes to go on record as hoping that these duties 
will be continued at least until the end of May, 1921, or until such other date 
as the close of the next session of the Dominion Legislature automatically 
brings them to an end, and that in such matters as may come up in the mean- 
time the association may continue to have the benefit of the co-operation which 
you have extended to it in the past. 

Expressing, in conclusion, the thanks of the association, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


W. F. McNEILL, 
Secretary. 


Lf 
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The following communication appertaining to this matter was forwarded to the 
Minister of Labour by the officers of the United Mine Workers :— 


Cataary, Ata., January 24, 1921. 


HonovraBie Sir,—We are in receipt of a communication from Mr. W. H. 
Armstrong, Director of Coal Operations, drawing our attention to the fact that 
he has been requested by you to advise us that itis not theintention of ithe Goy- 
ernment to renew the legislation concerning his office. It is with much concern 
that we read this communication, realizing as we do the excellent work that 
has been accomplished by Mr. Armstrong and his assistants. | | 

After carefully considering all phases of the past and present situations 
of the mining industry, we are of the opinion that it would be an error not to 
renew and keep in operation the above mentioned commission. You are awar2 
that there has been in the past few years much discontent in the labour world 
and especially in the coal mining industry of this district. Through the able 
assistance rendered by the coal director’s office to both the operators and the | 
employees throughout Alberta and south-eastern British Columbia, the mines 
have been able to produce one million more tons of coal in the year 1920 than 
in any previous year. When the Commission was appointed it was for the 
purpose of meeting a critical situation existing at that time, and we are of the 
opinion that, in the not far distant future, conditions will arise which will need 
just as able statesmanship to negotiate the obstacles with which we shall be 
confronted. . 

In view of the fact that the Director of Coal: Operations is the accepted 
chairman during his term of office in the settlement of disputes which may 

/, arise out of our contract, if this commission -is abolished it may: have a serious 
effect upon the present working agreement now existing between the operators 
and the employees in District Highteen. 7 

We believe that it would be to the best interests of the coal mining industry 

_ and the general public if the office of the Director of Coal Operations were 
continued at least until the expiration of the present agreement, which is 
March 31, 1922. We respectfully suggest for your consideration that the 
_Government would seriously consider the foregoing request. 


We have the honour to be, sir, 


Yours very truly, 


Rozert Liverr, 
JAMES Moonry, | 
Int. Commission, U. M. WV gO) the 


A deputation from the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association proceeded 
to Ottawa and interviewed the Minister of Labour, on the 4th of February, with regard 
to the continuance of the position of Director of Coal Operations. Senator Robertson 
promised careful consideration of the request and an early reply. At the present 
time the question is understood to be receiving the serious thought of the Government. 


Coat Propuction Durina 1919 AND 1920 


Appended herewith is a comparative statement of the production of coal in 
District Eighteen for the years 1919 and 1920 :— 


Output for South Eastern British Columbia,’ 1919) 9, eee. 640,318 tons. 
Output itor cAlberta, 1919... -.. 2. .: 4. bin'an wth’. A 5,022,412 “ 


Totalvoutput for 19Tsyt. See oe cn tw we ee COC ast men es 
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Output for South Eastern British Colum Drei Oye ee eet oe 943,935 tons. 

COED’ PCL edo 6s) ae ie | oes NC an ei DOS, Gog. > 
Giae OULU AOL EO ZO OS) Re le eRe ee Oe sos 

Increased output for JOR0 oven A 9P9t Fy La ee Bo) EP ST... “2,190,128 tons. 


Attached to this report are comparative statements of rates of wages paid in 
District Eighteen and other mining centres which are adjacent to or in competition 
with this area. Statistics have also been prepared showing the number of employees 
working at the principal mines in the district and the coal production in the area 
concerned. (These statements are not here reproduced.) 

I have the honour to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. H. ARMSTRONG, 
(per F. E. Harrison) 
Director of Coal Operations. 
Oautcary, ALBERTA, 
September 5, 1921. 
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V. RECORD OF STRIKES FOR THE YEAR 


During the year 1920 there was reduced strike activity in 'Canada and a conse- 
quent reduction in time loss. In fact, the time loss due to strikes was practically back 
to the average of the past twenty years. . 

Elsewhere in this report, the proceedings taken during the year under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and, also, the conciliation work of the depart- 
ment, are set forth. However, the disputes so dealt with in the other chapters on 
conciliation are disputes which did not always develop into strikes, some because of 
the operations of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and others because strikes 
were arrested by efforts of the department. There remains a considerable number 
cf strikes, most of them of secondary importance, which come before the department 
chiefly from the statistical point of view. 

As readers of these reports are aware, the Department of Labour was established 
in 1900 and began at that time a record of strikes and-lockouts, a record which in 
process of time has become of considerable value for the purposes of industrial 
history. The information gathered on the subject is printed from month to month 
in the pages of the Labour Gazette and summarized in the form of an annual state- 
ment for the calendar year, which also is printed in the Labour Gazette. The figures 
are given for the calendar rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they 
become more easily comparable with statistics on the same subject gathered in other 
countries, which also as a rule use the calendar year. The figures printed are inclusive 
of all strikes which come to the knowledge of the department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
So far as concerns figures given with respect to duration of strikes, numbers of 
employees concerned, etc., it is impossible always to secure exact information, but the 
estimate made in such cases is a careful approximation based on the experience of the 
officers who have become skilled in these matters. 

The record of the department includes lockouts not less than strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is clearly a lockout, is rarely encountered in Canada. 

There were 285 strikes and lockouts in Canada during the calendar year. Of 
this number, fourteen were carried over from 1919, making a net total of 272-strikes 
commencing in 1920. The number of employees involved in the 285 disputes was 
52,150, and the number of employers was 1,272. The total time loss was estimated at 
886,754 working days. This is ascertained by multiplying the number of men directly 
affected through a strike or lockout by the number of working days they are so: 
affected during the time the firm or establishment is involved. 

A strike or lockout, counted as such by the Department of Labour, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and of not less than forty-eight hours’ dura- 
tion. Unless a dispute corresponds to this definition it is not classified as a strike 
or lockout, and is not included in the officially published statistics, although, for 
departmental purposes, it is recorded. There were 47 of these disputes, involving 
4,759 employees and a time loss of 4,507 working days, during 1920. 

There were several prominent strikes which contributed largely to the total time 
loss. Among these were: A strike of shipyard employees at Halifax from June 1 to 
August 11, involving 2,000 employees and a time loss of 104,000 working days; a 
strike of power development employees, engaged on the Chippawa canal project, from 
June 19 to July 12, involving 2,000 employees and a time loss of 36,000 working days; 
a strike and lockout of steamfitters, metal workers and machinists at Montreal, from 
August 13 to August 31, involving 3,000 employees and a time loss of 48,000 working 
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_days; and a-strike of miners in the Alberta coal fields from ‘October 5 to October 19, 
involving 3,402 employees and a time loss of 38,075 working days. 

In about 8 per cent of the strikes, 1,000 or more employees were involved, and 
in about 60 per cent of the strikes less than 100 employees were involved. As to 
duration, 46 per cent of the strikes were in existence for 10 days and under; about 
57 per cent were under 15 days’ duration, and about 22 per cent were over 30 days’ 
duration. Four were unterminated at the end of the year.. 

Classified by provinces, Ontario had more strikes than any other province, with 
35-8 per cent of the total. Quebec was second with 18-6 per cent and Britisn 
Columbia third with 18-2 per cent. Ontario also had the greatest time loss, 228,992 
working days, or nearly 26 per cent of the total, having been lost through strikes in 
this province. Quebec had the next largest number in this respect also, with a loss 
of 221,328 working days, or 25 per cent of the total. 

The class of industry most affected during 1920 was metals, machinery and 
conveyances, in which there were 65 strikes, involving 13,250 employees and a time 
loss of 349,295 working days. Forty-five strikes, involving 11,790 employees and a 
time loss of 165,509 working days, occurred in the mines, smelters, quarries and 
clay products group. Thirty-four strikes involving 4,840 employees and a time loss 
of 72,878 working days, occurred in the building and construction group. Thirty- 
three strikes, involving 3,852 employees and a time loss of 79,054 working days, 
occurred in the lumbering industry. 

Classified by causes, 205 of the 285 strikes recorded involved wages. Of this 
number, 134 were solely for increased wages, 40 for increased wages and shorter 
hours, 24 for increased wages and other changes, and 7 were because of a reduction 
in wages. Twenty-one strikes involved union recognition or were in protest against 
non-union labour, and 22 strikes were in protest against discharge of employees. 

The record shows that 125 of the strikes terminated in favour of employers 
and 66 in favour of the employees; 69 were compromise settlements, while 25 were 
indefinite or unterminated. 

As regards methods of settlement, 116 strikes terminated as a result of direct 
negotiations between the partics in dispute, 42 terminated through the efforts of 
conciliation or mediation (almost entirely of the Department of Labour), 4 by 
arbitration and 7 by the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
In 57 strikes the employees resumed work on their employers’ terms, and in 36 
strikes the strikers were replaced by other workers. 

There were several disputes—notably those of moulders at Hamilton, Preston 
and Gollingwood, painters at Windsor, machinists at St. John, engineers at 
Hamilton and plumbers and steamfitters at Vancouver—which the unions concerned 
still regarded as unterminated at the end of the year, but in which conditions were 
no longer affected or which ceased to come under the department’s definition of a 
strike. 

The accompanying tables give in statistical form particulars of the trade 
disputes in Canada during 1920, with a summary of the record for the past twenty 
years. 

The record printed hereunder shows the number of strikes and lockouts year by 
year for the period of 1901-1920. The record reached its highest level for the year 
1919, principally because of the Winnipeg general strike, beginning in May. The 
figures for 1919 were almost twice those of the year which stands next in the list 
as to time losses on account of strikes, those, namely, for 1911, when the high 
number had been occasioned by a prolonged strike of coal miners in Western Canada. 

The lightest year in the record both as to the number of strikes and time losses. 
is 1915, the second year of the war. It may be added that the calendar year 1921 
indicates less strike activity than during the same period of last year. In 1920, to 
June 30, the figures were: number of disputes, 195; number of employers involved, 
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746; number of employees affected, 35,005; time loss in working days, 523,526. In 
1921, during the same interval, the figures are: number of strikes, 121; number of 
employers involved, 452; number of employees affected, 16,363; number of working 
days lost, 499,875. 3 


Following is the record of strikes and lockouts by years for the period 1901-20 :— 


Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in the year 


Year In existence | Beginning Time loss 

in the in the ee Eerie S] in working 

year year days — 
DOE ee eee Oa te nes cl age 104 104 273 28, 086 632,311 
O02 aa co annie 8 Faehens eh Komen CE 121 121 420 12, 264 120, 940 
BO Ue etna tae a ee es ONES ay ate stn 146 " 146 927 50,041 1, 226, 500 
POU GaSe Aca ec ee ee 99 99 575 16,482 265, 004 
LOUSY ETE eee Ee ID, OE. Ra — «89 88 437 12, 223 217, 244 
ES) SSO ae SIG RS er IE RATR A oe 141 141 1,015 26, 050 359, 797 
DO cue ery ont Lal RRO Nal Nitec ial TOR 149 144 825 36, 624 621, 962 
EO06. RGSS RPT ES, OUEST Sy ae 68 65 175 25, 298 708, 285 
OO Re Sek te Wek tala t kode adetiai ech Mens ' 69 69 397 bygee2 871,845 
2 CURE IRC ea 12 RIS 5 RRO eR a SUR EO: 84 82 1,335 | ~~ 21,280 718, 635 
CU Cs oe OS ae Re WR gS 8 99 96 475 30,094 2,046, 650 
ESN eh RR GAN ER Re ed ek Pr Be VES 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
Peete aeons ise git 2), NRL un Oe 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1, 287, 678 
GOCE Re Meee. AEN GT Fh eta es 44 40 205 8, 678 430, 054 
BON Tot aidan iis Lau) Wer Adak nan ay 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
SS Cet ME eB WT 75 74 rar" yd) ae Ed 208, 277 
BOG Te Ree, Fh eR IAS ONE We 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
POS eA) DR ARE acters Hoh. Ee be 196 191 766 68, 489 763,241 
ENA Ag I a IN Se ci er ene A 298 290 1,918 138, 988 3,942, 189 
POZE es eres Cok eee SORA any 285 272 1.272 52, 150 886, 754 


SS SS 


PEE a: ilu a She ac 2,521 2,455 14,095 702,747 | 17,647,793 
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VI. LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette has been published monthly in both the English and the 
French language. Various supplements on important questions have also been 
published during the year. In addition to being the official record of proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the Labour Gazette prints 
either complete or summarized reports of proceedings of official commissions and of 
international and other important conferences held in this and other countries, 
that bear on industrial matters. The Labour Gazette also collects and compiles in 
condensed form information upon industrial disputes and agreements, fluctuations 
in employment, changes in wages and hours of labour, the course of wholesale and 
retail prices in Canada and other countries, fatal industrial accidents, apprentice- 
ship, technical education, and other matters. In order that such information with 
respect to Canada shall be as complete as possible, the department maintains corres- 
pondents in some sixty industrial centres in the Dominion. New legislation 
enacted by the Federal and Provincial Parliaments bearing upon wages and hours 
of labour, workmen’s compensation, minimum wages for women, and upon industry 
generally, is recorded in the Labour Gazette; and condensed reports are given of 
legal proceedings and decisions affecting labour. 

In the preparation of Volume XX of the Labour Gazette, which covers the calendar 
year 1920, great care has been taken to present the material in as concise a form as 
possible, in order both to facilitate the work of reference and to effect economy in 
the matter of space. 

The Labour Gazette, being an official publication, and the matter appearing 
therein being largely of a specialized nature, its contents become frequently a matter 
of quotation. Credit to the Labour Gazette is usually given where the publication 
quoting is of recognized standing, and the journals named below are among those 
which, during the year, reprinted, in whole or in part, original articles appearing in 
the Labour Gazette. The following list is by no means inclusive, and does not of 
course include ordinary references to the monthly statistical articles on employ- 
ment, prices, etc.:—International Labour Review, International Labour Office— 
Daily Intelligence, ‘British Labour Gazette, Labour Overseas, United States Monthly 
Labour Review, Bloomfield’s Labour Digest, Queensland Industrial Gazette, 
Economic World, Industrial League and Council Journal, Industrial News Survey, 
Canadian Mining Journal, Canada Lumberman, Canadian Railroader, Personnel, 
Christian Guardian, Canadian Forum, Montreal Gazette, Montreal Herald, Toronto 
Mail and Empire, Toronto Star, Ottawa Citizen, Ottawa Journal, Winnipeg Tribune, 
Edmonton Journal, Halifax Chronicle, Halifax Herald, Hamilton Spectator, Mari- 
time Record, Port Arthur Chronicle. 
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VII. STATISTICS OF PRICES AND WAGES 


During the year the statistical work carried on in the department with respect 
to prices and wages was marked by considerable development along the lines followed 
since 1910, looking to the calculation of index numbers to show fluctuations in the 
cost of living and in wages, corresponding to the index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada, first issued in 1910, and continued from month to month in the Labour 
Gazette. The issue of the Labour Gazette for March, 1921, contained a statement of 
the results of preliminary calculations made from the data then at hand, suitable 
for this purpose, and pending the completion of the collection of the data for more 
comprehensive index numbers. 

With respect to prices statistics, the feature of the work of the year was the 
beginning of the publication on a greatly extended basis of the retail prices of foods, 
this being possible as a result of the arrangements made during 1919 and 1920 under 
the Statistics Act with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the collection and 
compilation of statistics of prices. The publication of figures on the new basis 
began in the Labour Gazette issue for February, 1921, the statistics being for the 
beginning of January. For each locality in Canada with a population of approximately 
10,000. or over, the Bureau of Statistics, at the beginning of each month, secures, 
from.a number of representative grocers and butchers, reports showing the selling 
prices of over one hundred staple groceries and foods. Care is taken that the dealers 
selected are reasonably representative of those from whom workingmen buy their 
food supplies. The local resident correspondents of the Labour Gazette also secure 
reports from dealers in food. The averages of the prices so reported for the various 
commodities for each city are calculated. From 1910 to 1920, inclusive, the statistics 
of retail food prices published in the Labour Gazette were the figures reported 
by the Labour Gazette correspondents, who naturally were unable to secure and 
compile statistics from a large number of dealers. The difficulty of selecting 
one or two butchers and grocers whose prices might be regarded as repre- 
sentative of those paid by workingmen has been found very great, the suitability 
of a particular dealer being usually a matter of personal opinion. The desirability 
of publishing the averages of prices for a fairly large number of dealers is therefore 
evident. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was established by the Statistics Act, 
1918, the Dominion Statistician being Mr. R. H. Coats, Associate Editor of the 
Labour Gazette from 1902 to 1915 and the officer in charge of the statistics of the 
department during that period. Arrangements were, therefore, made to use the 
authority and facilities of the new Bureau for the development of prices statistics 
on a broader basis. It will, of course, be remembered that the Bureau of ‘Statistics is 
administered under the authority of the Minister of Trade.and Commerce, but there 
has been a cordial co-operation between the two departments with respect to these 
matters. 

With respect to fuel and light, as in the past, the prices for coal, wood, and coal 
oil published are those reported by the Labour Gazette correspondents, but steps have 
been taken to secure these figures through the Bureau of Statistics and also to secure 
statistics as to rates for gas, electricity, ete. 

In regard to rentals, as since 1910, the prevailing rates for six-roomed working- 
men’s houses reported by the Labour Gazette correspondents each month are pub- 
lished. An extensive survey of rental conditions, begun in 1919, has been continued, 
and supplementary information needed from time to time has been secured by the 
departmental correspondents from real estate agents, ete. Since 1919 statisties as to 
the current rent for a large number of houses of various sizes have been secured 
in the spring and autumn in the various cities, the number of houses included varying 
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from approximately one hundred in the smaller cities to over one thousand in the 
larger. The maintenance of these records up-to-date will furnish a broad basis for 
statistics as to house rents. 

The statistical branch has also. proceeded with the collection of information as 
to the retail prices of clothing, boots, and other items of expenditure for families, 
merchants being good enough to compile and forward many particulars from time 
to time. : ‘ 

As in previous years, the statistics of retail prices and cost of living have been 
in considerable demand in connection with changes in wages, employers and employees 
having agreed, in many cases, to adjust wage rates according to the changes in the 
cost of living as shown by the departmental records and by the figures published in 
the Labour Gazette. | 

The coal mining district of Vancouver Island has continued the arrangement 
made at the end of 1918 whereby the changes in the cost of living every three months 
are ascertained by a commission and a corresponding change in wages is calculated. 
Such adjustments in wages are in the nature of a flat increase (or decrease) for all 
classes of employees, including the clerical and office staffs. The following adjust- 
ments were recommended and made during the fiscal year: May, 1920, an increase of 
344-36 cents per day; August 1, 1920, an increase of 11-114 cents per day; November 
1, 1920, an increase of 53-6 cents. per day; February 1, 1921, a decrease of 404-423 
cents per day. The lower of the two rates is for mines where the base rate was $3 per 
day and the higher where the base rate was $8.15 per day. The commission consists of 
Mr. John McAllister, representing the miners; Mr. Tully Boyce, representing the 
operators; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair Wages Officer of the Department of Labour, 
chairman. 

The statistics as to changes in prices and in the cost of living in other countries 
have also proved to be of great interest and, owing to the fact that nearly every com- 
mercial country in the world compiles and publishes official statistics of prices, a con- 
siderable development of this feature of the statisical work of the department has 
been necessary. Statistics of wholesale prices have also been in great demand, more 
particularly because of the light thrown by them on the changes in industrial and 
trade conditions so pronounced in recent months. 

In wage statistics the records of the rates of wages and of hours of labour for 
the important trades in the various industries have been brought up to date and the 
scope of the work has been considerably enlarged. Statistics are now secured regularly 
from a large number of employers, from labour unions, and also through the depart- 
mental activities in connection with fair wages, industrial disputes, conciliation 
boards, the Employment Service, ete. Arrangements have been made whereby com- 
pilations of the rates of wages at which vacancies are filled by the various employ- 
ment offices throughout the Dominion are made and forwarded. 

In connection with statistics of wages, the collection, fyling, and analysis of 
industrial agreements for the department is carried on, and during the past year it 
has been possible to secure.and summarize for publication in the Labour Gazette a 
very large number of such agreements, as well as of schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour, and other working conditions. Such agreements entered into or schedules 
adopted or put in force by governmental authorities, as well as those of individual 
or corporate employers, have been included. 

The department also undertook to secure for the Civil Service Commission infor- 
mation as to rates of wages, hours of labour, and other working conditions in certain 
centres for those classes of employees paid by the Government according to the rates 
prevailing locally. The initial inquiry was conducted chiefly by the Fair Wages 
Officers of the department, assisted by other members of the staff, and in some cases 
by the Labour Gazette correspondents. Arrangements have been made to keep the 
information up to date in connection with the regular statistical records by means 
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As mentioned in the first paragraph, the department issued its first publication 
on wage statistics as a supplement to the issue of the Labour Gazette for March, 1921, 
the bulletin giving the rates of wages and hours of labour per week for some twenty- 
one classes of labour from 1901 to 1920 in thirteen of the most important industrial 
centres in Canada. The classes of labour included were: building trades—brick- 
layers, carpenters, electrical workers, painters, plumbers, stonecutters, and builders’ 
labourers; metal trades—blacksmiths, boilermakers, iron moulders, machinists, and 
sheet metal workers; printing trades—compositors, hand, in newspaper offices, and 
pressmen, cylinder, in job offices; electric street railways—conductors and motormen; 
steam railways—conductors, brakemen, engineers, and firemen, all on freight trains, 
teleeraphers and section men. The cities included were Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, and Victoria. 

From the figures thus compiled index numbers were calculated, taking the year 
1913 as the base; that is, making rates of that year equal to 100 and calculating the 
percentage levels above and below shown by rates for the various classes in the cities 
jncluded. From these were made index numbers for trades and cities and averages 
for each group and for all twenty-one trades in order to show approximately the 
average changes in weekly and hourly rates. The bulletin also gave in a supple- 
mentary table a number of sample rates from year to year for several classes of 
labour obtained from particular factories of various kinds and from firms in the 
lumbering industry. Of these samples thirty-five were for common labour in 
factories, and seventy-two for trades in textile, furniture, carriage, harness 
and saddlery, boots and shoes, tobacco, meat packing, and pulp and 
paper manufacturing establishments. In lumbering and saw-milling only fifteen 
samples were given, six of which were for fresh operations and nine for saw-milling. 
Index numbers were calculated also from these figures in the same way as for the 
twenty-one classes in the thirteen cities. 

The accompanying tables give in summary form the results of these calculations. 
These figures indicate that by 1920 hourly rates for some classes of labour had risen 
to levels somewhat more than 100 per cent above 1913 rates, but that for the same 
classes weekly rates were hardly 100 per cent higher than in 1918, the difference being 
due to decreases in hours worked per week. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR 21 CLASSES IN 13 CITIES OF CANADA, 1901-1920 
Rates in 1913=100 


a 


Building Trades} Metal Trades |Printing Trades |Street Railways R ine Average for 
7 Classes 5 Classes 2 Classes 1 Class F rereenrslg 21 Classes 
Year oe 
Weekly | Hourly |Weekly |Hourly |Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly *Rat Weekly | {Hourly 
rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates oe rates rates 

SEY Repay pa aie ae 69°3 60-3 72-8 68-6 66-6 60-0 65-7 64-0 70°8 69-8 64-9 
1902 hea cee es 73-2 64-2 74-2 70-2 68-3 61-6 70-0 68-0 73°6 72-7 67-8 
OOS ee Bee eile atenes ocak: 74°6 67-4 76-2 73°3 69-0 62-6 72-1 71-1 76°7 74-2 70:7 
(004 ene oe 76-3 69-7 78-9 75-9 72-3 66:1 74-0 73-1 78-6 76°4 73-1 
EY 2 ok es ean eae 78-6 73°0 81-3 78°6 74-2 68-5 74-4 73°5 78-9 78-6 75°3 
1906 Fe eee cae 81-7 76°9 82-4 79-8 75:8 72-2 76-7 75:7 80-2 80-8 77-9 
VQOT RR ae eee lic 84-8 80-2 85-0 82-4 79°3 78-4 82-2 81-4 85-5 83-9 81-9 
TOOS oh trie ete tienstovn 10 85-9 81-5 87°3 84-7 81-5 80:5 82-5 81-8 86-7 85-5 83-3 
pT! ee cb ee 87-3 83-1 88-6 86-2 83-8 83-4 81-5 81-1 86-7 86-9 84-5 
1910255 8k Bek See 90-0 86-9 89°5 88-8 88-2 87-8 86°5 85-7 91-2 89-4 88-4 
191 ee ae cca 92-6 90-2 92-2 91-0 91-8 91-6 88-1 88-1 96-4 92-1 91-2 
1912 beet See Porat 97-4 96-0 95-9 95°3 96-0 96-0 92-3 92°3 98-3 96-4 96-2 
W913 Fe eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
pe a ee ube AA 100-3 100-8 100-4 100°5 102-4 102-4 100-6 101-0 101-7 100-6 101-1 
SOID cron eae oo eaoe eee 100-5 101-5 101-2 101-5 103-6 103-6 97-4 97-8 101-7 101-0 101-6 
W9IGS 2 cesiece eee 101-5 102-4 110-4 106-9 105-8 105-8 102-5 102-2 104-9 110-3 105-2 
1917 3.250 eS. 108-8 109-9 124-0 128-0 111-3 111-3 115-1 114-6 110-1 114-5 114-8 
1916 ree ees 123-8 125-9 146-7 155-2 123-7 123-7 130-3 142-9 133-2 131-6 135-1 
JOIO ae ae 142-9 148-2 165-3 180-1 145-5 145-9 150-5 163-3 154-2 151-0 158-0 
1920 ce eke cei one 171-9 180-9 189-3 209-4 181-7 184-0 179-1 194-2 186-6 179-3 190-3 


*Per mile, day, etc. ; 
tIneludes index numbers of mileage rates, etc., on steam railways. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX NUMBERS OF SAMPLE RATES OF WAGES FOR COMMON LABOUR IN 
FACTORIES, MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY TRADES, AND LUMBER INDUSTRY: 1911-1920. 


Rates in 1913 =100 


Sa a a ee er RD 
oe OOTCT—TTTSSaaaaeeeeeeeeeee___aeaeaeaeee ee Oe 


Common Labour in Miscellaneous Factory Tataberine: 

Factories: Trades: 18 Saniles 

Year 35 Samples 72 Samples ae 
Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly 

rates rates rates rates rates rates 

rh i eect a. aah alg ie 4 Sareea 94-9 99-8 95-4 94-9 96-3 96-3 
Dee Oh, oe eet ae. ae. 3 98-1 98-9 97-1 99-3 98-8 98-8 
VEE ES elk AEE etn Sen 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 YO) i Seer Late ited ris aRevaiaen abe 101-0 100-3 103-2 102-9 94-7 94-7 
LOUD eee Peres. ae heres * 101-0 100-0 106-2 105-8 89-1 89-0 
cal, ARP 9, onda DN EN a 110-4 108-3 115-1 114-3 109-5 109-5 
Lh PORES: SD RD 5 Ae: ARI 129-2 126-6 128-0 126-7 130-2 130-3 
TOLS posers ae ae = RN NS, 152-3 145-6 146-8 142-6 150-5 149-6 
1. epee Aspens ae aed cucee~o 180-2 167-9 180-2 164-5 169-8 165-3 
55 PL eat oe it I coh ea eS Pe 215-3 198-3 216-8 192-9 202-7 191-4 


Tt appears that in the unskilled and semi-skilled classes the increases in rates of 
wages since 1913 were usually about 100 per cent, while in the skilled trades the 
increases averaged about 80 per cent. 

It is interesting to compare these wage figures with the statements printed also 
in the March issue of the Labour Gazette, with respect to increases in the cost of 
living, from which the accompanying table and descriptive note are reproduced. 

The information thus collected would indicate that wages hardly kept pace in 
the average with increases in the cost of living; hourly rates, however, showed 
somewhat steeper advances than weekly rates and, during a period of steady employ- 
ment with an increase of overtime, would tend to considerably increase earnings. 


Cost or Living IN CANADA 


In addition to the statistics as to retail prices of food and fuel, and as to rates 
for rent, the department during the past year secured figures as to retail prices of 
staple lines of clothing, including footwear, from retail dealers throughout ‘Canada, 
for the years 1913-1920. The figures relate to prices prevailing at the end of the 
year in each case, but in 1920 and 1921 prices during spring were also secured. From 
these quotations the percentages of changes in the cost of clothing have been calcu- 
lated. Information was also secured as to the prices of household supplies, furniture, 
furnishings, etc., and an estimate has been made as to the percentage changes in the 
cost of miscellaneous items, the effect of the information gathered showing that such 
changes are approximately equal to the average changes in other items. The percent- 
age changes in food, fuel and rent have been calculated from the weekly budgets 
published in the Labour Gazette from month to month, and the accompanying table 
summarizes the changes from year to year by groups, the figures for each group 
and for all items being weighted according to the family budget method. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1921 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913) 


Date Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries All 
PORTO DELI OA a et Pu cs. co ceule lela 8 2s S* 1 Oa al oe eee 2 
December 1915.......... Be SU 2 ae neh.) il 35 16* 26 5 4 
ese per tO l6oae. 2. 8 eek.» » bate ay 38 10 14* 43 10 19 
MOeCCOTE Der LOL Mi. cel NE Cece eo i 67 34 6* 67 45 43 
DWecemibernlOLSweee ise. oh wo eee 86 63 2 98 | 60 61 
Meremver POO oo ak os oak 101 66 17 134 80 79 
JP) Yes Ue ps RE Aa ee Ua ney A 130 91 34 160 90 101 
GoD Ch 1070 tite Ot. eek oak eae 102 118 39 135 90 92 
Marchal O21 ernie ee OM wisn. en Bee 80 109 39 95 87 776 
ASE IVA eS SOR aT BO a 52 97 43 To 81 63 


* Decrease. 
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VIII. JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


Tt will be recalled that one of the most interesting sections of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, which, under the chairmanship of the 
Honourable Chief Justice Mathers, sat during 1919, was that relating to shop 
committees and industrial councils, and the Commissioners strongly urged the adop- 
tion in Canada of the principles underlying the Whitley Councils and other kindred 
systems, recommending that “a commencement should be made with joint plant 
councils, and the more extensive organization of district and national councils evolved 
therefrom as their necessity and practicability become apparent.” 

The subject was discussed also at the National Industrial Conference composed 
of representatives of the Dominion and Provincial Governments and representative 
employers and labour men, held at Ottawa in September, 1919, on invitation of the 
Government of Canada, and the committee to which the matter was referred reported 
unanimously in the following terms :— 


“Your committee is of the opinion that there is urgent necessity for 
greater co-operation between employer and employee. We believe that this 
co-operation can be furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. 
Your committee does not believe it is wise or expedient to recommend any set 
plan for such councils. 

“We therefore recommend that a bureau should be established by the 
Department of Labour of the Federal Government to gather data and furnish 
information whenever requested by employers and employees or organizations 
of employers or employees that whenever it is desired to voluntarily establish 
such councils the fullest assistance should be given by the bureau.” 


While it has not been deemed necessary or desirable at the present time to establish 
a bureau for the purposes outlined in the resolution of the National Conference, the 
department has entered heartily into the spirit of the resolution and has continued 
and extended its study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems, and has done 
much to advance the movement. Employers throughout Canada have, at the request 
of the department, furnished information regarding joint councils or committees 
in their establishments, and the information thus received, together with information 
regarding similar systems in other countries, has been assembled and published in 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Industrial. Relations Series, as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette of February, 1921. In addition to the wide cireulation of this pamphlet with 
the Labour Gazette, it has been further distributed in response to the many inquiries 
received for information on the subject. During February also a conference met, 
at the call of the Minister of Labour, to discuss and advise as to these matters, there 
being present representatives of a number of the larger employing companies in 
Yanada which have established joint councils with their employees. Spokesmen for 
the respective employers were for the most part company officers in charge of indus- 
trial relations, and the addresses in the main dealt with the experience already gained 
by these companies with joint industrial councils. A report of the proceedings of 
this conference was published in Bulletin No. 2 of the Industrial Relations Series, 
issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette of March, 1921. This bulletin, like 
the first mentioned, has been largely supplied on request to various individuals and 
organizations of employers and workers. During the year the reports of the Whitley 
Committee, which were collected and published by the department in 1919, have also 
been freely distributed to those seeking information. 
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At a joint meeting of representatives of the international unions of the building 
trades and members of the Standing Labour Committee of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, and also representatives from special 
branch2s of the industry, held at Hamilton, May 26, 1920, resolutions were unani- 
mously carried setting up a National Joint Conference Board of the Building and 
Construction Industries of Canada, to be composed of joint representatives elected | 
or selected by the Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries and 
five members elected or selected by the representatives of the building trades inter- 
national unions. The resolution included a request that the Dominion Government 
appoint a representative to act as chairman and convener of this National Joint 
Conference Board. As a consequence of this resolution, Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of 
Montreal, was nominated by the Minister of Labour to act as chairman, and up to the 
end of March, 1921, four regular and two special meetings were presided over by him. 

The functions of the National Joint Conference Board of the Building and 
Construction Industries of Canada are of an educational and advisory nature, but 
it may deal with disputes referred to it for settlement by affiliated lacal organizations 
or establish local industrial boards. The National Joint Conference Board is also 
charged with the encouragement of the organization of employers and workmen of 
the building and construction industries into local joint industrial boards for the 
settlement of disputes in the building and construction industries of Canada. Up 
to the close of the fiscal year 1920-21, there were local joint industrial boards in the 
building trades in Hamilton, Ottawa, London and Toronto, but it may be added that 
‘since the close of the fiscal year word has reached the department of the expected 
organization of further local joint councils in the building and construction industries. 

Reference may fittingly be made in this report to the Manitoba Joint Council 
of Industry, operating under the Industrial Conditions Act which was passed by the 
Manitoba Legislature in February, 1919, and proclaimed in March, 1919, but 
amended at the 1920 session of the Provincial Legislature. The Council was 
organized and commenced operations in May, 1920, and to the end of that year had 
held seventy-seven regular meetings, besides numerous interviews with parties inter- 
ested in cases being dealt with. 

Towards the close of the year arrangements were entered into for the appoint- 
ment by the Civil Service Commission of an officer to aid those requiring assistance 
in the establishment of joint industrial councils, the appointment being made only 
a few days prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

Though not precisely in the nature of a joint council and brought into existence 
by the exigencies of war in 1918, the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1, mentioned in previous reports, continued its work throughout the year. It will 
be recalled that it is a board of twelve, one-half being representatives of railways, 
named by the Canadian Railway Association, and one-half representatives of the 
six railway workers unions parties to the agreement, namely: (1) Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; (2) Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
(3) Order of Railway Conductors; (4) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; (5) 
Order, of Railroad Telegraphers; (6) United Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way — 
Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. The agreement provided for. the reference 
to the board of all disputes and that the decision of the board should be final. The 
board had served admirably during the war and subsequently, and was during the 
past fiscal year formally renewed. The precise plan is perhaps not applicable in its 
entirety to other than the railway industry, but its continuance and marked success 
are illustrations of the increasing disposition to dispose of industrial differences by 
direct negotiations on lines carefully thought out between the parties concerned. 
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IX. REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


The following is the third annual report of the Employment Service of Canada, 
being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921. During the year agreements under 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act were completed with all the provinces 
except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. An agreement was also made 
with the city of Moncton in accordance with the provisions of the 1920 Amendment 
to the Act. 

At the beginning of the year there were 95 employment offices operating under 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; at the end of the year the number of 
offices had decreased to 75, distributed among the provinces as ‘follows: Nova 
Scotia, 4; New Brunswick, 1; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 27; Manitoba, 9; Saskatchewan, 
9: Alberta, 5; British Columbia, 15. This reduction is due to the closing of offices 
in the Maritime Provinces operated by the Department of Labour during the 
demobilization period, and to the fact that the demobilization of the Information and 
Service Branch of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment resulted in 
the discontinuing of a number of one-man offices throughout the Dominion. 

The agreement entered into with the provinces and with the municipality of 
Moncton followed in the main the agreement for the fiscal year 1919-20, with the 
addition of several new clauses. JF ire insurance and expenditures on alterations 
in employment office premises were included under the legitimate expenditures, 
while expenditures on “university or other courses for the training of employment 
office staffs, the advancement of efficiency in employment offices and the promotion 
of interest in employment problems” were also accepted if previously agreed upon 
by both parties. The provinces were required to forward quarterly to the Minister 
of Labour statements of the persons for whom payments on account of salary were 
claimed and reports showing details of commercial employment agencies licensed. 
Reports on the work of each provincial employment service for the calendar year 
were also to be forwarded. The employment offices and clearing house of each pro- 
vince were to be listed in telephone directories under the name “Employment Service 
of Canada,” although they might also be listed under another name. All subsidized 
offices were to be kept open for business not less than four hours on Saturdays and 
eight hours on the other days of the week. 

The following is the text of the agreement for the fiscal year 1920-21 :-— 


MemoranpuM or AGREEMENT made between the Honourable Gideon D. Robert- 
son, Minister of Labour for Canada, hereinafter called 


The Party of the First Part: 

And the Province of , hereinafter represented by the 
Honourable , hereinafter called 

The Party of the Second Part: 


Whereas by the terms of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($150,000) is appropriated out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada for the fiscal year beginning the first day of 
April, one thousand nine hundred and twenty, for the purpose of aiding and encour- 
aging the organization and co-ordination of employment offices throughout Canada, 
and for the promotion of uniformity of methods among them; 

And whereas by the Appropriation Act, number 4, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty, schedule “ A,” Parliament appropriated the sum of one hundred thou- 
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sand dollars ($100,000), to supplement the amount provided by the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act; 

And whereas it is provided in the said Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 
that the payment of the said money shall be conditional upon an agreement between 
the Minister of Labour and the Government of the province as to the terms, con- 
ditions and purposes for which the payments are to be made and applied; ; 

Now therefore the said parties mutually agree that the said moneys shall be paid 
upon the terms and conditions as follows: 

1. The said party of the second part shall submit quarterly during the year to 
the said party of the first part such statements of expenditures and whenever requested 
such reports of work done as are required by the party of the ‘first part, and the 
party of the first part shall recommend payment to the party of the second part 
of a sum of money which shall bear the same proportion to the sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) as the expenditure of the party of the second 
part for the maintenance of employment offices bears to the total of ‘the expenditures 
of all the provinces for such purposes; provided that the sum to be recommended 
to be paid shall not exceed one-half of the total amount expended by the party of 
the second part in any one quarter for the maintenance of employment offices; and 
provided that no payment shall be recommended on account of any expenditure unless 
the party of the first part is satisfied that such expenditure has properly been made 
for the purposes of and according to the terms and conditions of this agreement. 

2. The following expenditures shall be deemed to be properly made for the 
purposes of and according to the terms and conditions of this agreement :— 

(a) Salaries and travelling expenses of permanent and temporary members of the 

staffs of the employment offices and of the clearing house operated by the 
said party of the second part, and the salary and travelling expenses of a 
general superintendent of the Employment Service of the said party of the 
second part, provided such salaries and travelling expenses shall be paid only 
to persons whose whole time is devoted to the Employment Service of the said 
party of the second part, and provided further that a statement of the persons 
for whom payments on account of salary are claimed, indicating name, 
official position and galary rate, shall be forwarded to the party of the first 
part on the first day of each quarter; ; 

(b) rental, fire insurance, heat, light, water service, office supplies (not including 
furniture), telephone, telegraph and postal expenses, and janitor service for 
the employment offices and clearing house of the party of the second part; 
provided that the premises on account of which payments are claimed under 
this section are used entirely for the purposes of the Employment Service; 

(c) expenditures on advertising in newspapers and periodicals and by billboards 
and posters necessary to the efficient operation of the employment offices of 
the said party of the second part, and not exceeding ten per centum (10%) 
of the total expenditure of the party of the second part; provided that in all 
such advertising the Employment Service of the party of the second part 
shall be designated “Employment Service of Canada” with whatever amplifica- 
tion of such designation, if any, party of the second part may desire to 
indicate the governmental or departmental authority by which the employment 
offices are administered; 

(d) expenditures on such standard signs, window lettering and stationery as may 
be agreed upon by the parties hereto; 

(e) unrefunded advances for transportation issued to persons directed to employ- 
ment at a distance secured through the Employment Service provided that the 
party of the first part shall have the right to determine whether such advances 
are necessarily made; and provided that no payment shall be made by the 
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party of the first part on account of losses in excess of ten per centum (10%) 
of the total advances made during the year; 

(f) expenditures as may be agreed upon by the parties hereto on university or 
other courses for the training of employment office staffs, the advancement of 
efficiency in employment offices, and the promotion of interest in employment 
-problems ; 

(g) expenditures on such alterations in employment office premises as may be 
agreed upon by the parties hereto. 

3. In the operation of the employment office the party of the second part shall 
endeavour to fill situations in all trades or occupations and for both male and female 
employees. 

4, The party of the second part shall in the operation of the employment offices 
and clearing house use such forms and records as the party of the first part may 
supply. 

5. The party of the second part agrees to organize in connection with the Em- 
ployment Service of the province a Provincial Advisory Council, and in every city 
of the province with a population of twenty-five thousand (25,000) or more, in which 
an employment office is established, a Local Advisory Council to represent equally 
employers and employees to assist in the administration of the Employment Service 
of the said province. 

6. The party of the second part agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the party of 
the first part. | 

7. The parties hereto agree so to organize their respective Employment Services 
that they shall be able to render to employers and employees the services afforded by 
commercial employment agencies. 

8. The party of the second part shall not issue any new provincial licenses to 
commercial employment agencies within the province which charge any fee or com- 
mission either to employers or employees, and shall not transfer any license already 
issued, and shall forward on the first day of each quarter to the party of the first 
part a statement of commercial employment agency licenses issued by the party of 
the second part in force within the province, the names of the licensees, the business 
name of each agency, and the postal addresses of the premises in which such employ- 
ment agencies are conducted. 

9. The party of the second part agrees to list the employment offices and clearing 
house of the province in the telephone directories under the name “Employment 
Service of Canada” as a part of the advertising of the Employment Service and 
without prejudice to the right of the party of the second part to also list the employ- 
ment offices and clearing house of the province under any other name that may seem 
desirable to the said party of the second part. 

10. The parties hereto agree to accept the terms and conditions of Order in Council 
8111 of December 17, 1918, passed under and by virtue of the provisions of the Em- 
ployment Offices Co-ordination Act as part of this agreement, and the same is hereby 
accepted as such. 

11. The party of the first part shall at all timse have the right to inspect by means 
of officers appointed by him for the purpose the operation of the employment offices of 
the party of the second part, and may withhold payments of moneys otherwise due and 
payable under this agreement if in his opinion the conditions of this agreement are not 
being fulfilled. 

12. The party of the second part agrees that all employment offices for which 
moneys are claimed under this agreement shall be kept open for business not less than 
four hours on Saturdays, and not less than eight hours on the other days of the week 
except Sundays and statutory holidays. 
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13. The party of the second part agrees that no charge shall be made to em- 
ployers or employees for services rendered by the Employment Service of the said 
party of the second part. 

14. The party of the second part agrees to forward to the party of the first part 
within two months after the end of the present calendar year, a detailed report of 
the work of the Employment Service of the said party of the second part for such. 
calendar year, and also to forward to the party of the first part any other reports on. 
the work of the Employment Service of the party of the second part that may be issued. 
from time to time. Meee 

i5. This contract shall have no force or effect until the same is approved by the 
Governor in Council. : 

In witness whereof the said party of the first part has hereunto set his hand’ 
and the seal of the Department of Labour, at the City of 
this day of 5 i ee 

And in witness whereof the said party of the second part has hereunto set his hand’ 
and the seal of the said province, at the ‘City of 
in the said province, this day of 19 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH MUNICIPALITIES . 


The Iimployment Offices Co-ordination Act was amended in 1920 by the addition. 
of a clause which empowered the Minister of Labour to set aside from the moneys 
available under the ‘Act an amount for the maintenance of employment offices other 
than those operated by Provincial Governments. It was provided, however, that no. 
such office should receive assistance unless the minister were satisfied that the Provin- 
cial Government concerned did not propose to enter into an agreement for the main- 
tenance of employment offices in that province in accordance with the Act. An 
Order in Council (P.O. 2048, 1920) empowered the minister to sign a form of agree- 
ment drawn up for municipalities in provinces where no provincial employment 
offices are operated. An agreement of this nature was made with the city of Moncton 
in August, 1920, whereby the Dominion Government shares with the municipal 
government the expense of operating an employment office in that city. 


DISBURSEMENTS TO THE PROVINCES AND TO THE CITY oF Moncton 


For the fiseal year under review the disbursements to the provinces and to the 
municipality of Moncton for the maintenance of employment offices totalled 
$233,890.75. The following table shows the distribution of the payments among the 
different items of expense accepted as proper maintenance expenditures under the 
agreement. 

TS eee 
— Alberta | British |Manitoba| Nova Ontario | Quebec | Saskat- Muni- Total 


Columbia Scotia chewan |cipality of 

Moncton 
3 cts.| $  cts.| $ cts| $ cts} $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ ets. $ cts. 
Salariogie. ie syu sis smn ews 19,887 09) 21,740 64) 21,687 00) *2,129 59) 65,486 21] 11,454 21] 15,687 97| 2,040 99]160,113 70: 
Travelling expenses......} 2,315 31 892 55 485 06 9 76} 1,508 69 27D OO} 1; 091 Seki Seo tee 6,578 06. 
Rienbal..c seen ee te: 4,667 67; 3,902 34) 4,498 15 270 00} 10,703 83] 1,660 00) 4,566 25 252 50) 30,520 74 
Taree Se Sent rae on re 48 66 35 00 T4GR OOM ae ees. 599 99 14 28 38 63 15 00 897 56. 
ash tiy, epee ates. - 69 84 99 91 80 74 4 08 397 05 30 66 90 71 9 94 782 93 
Waterers aka: 1 91 8.01 AON AGY chose, 109 20 161 58 
Office supplies........... 946 25) 1,863 36] 2,188 19 206 26) 2,762 13 9,613 70 
‘Telephone. 228 ..5)<4,.24-:. 1,448 65 976 02 983 26 105 07} 2,455 36 6,966 25 
Welegramisceees oe ne 360 21 786 81 204 58 BT T22 759 47 2,494 92 
Postage and express..... 259 82 268 23 299 50 60 85) 1,026 12 2,611 41 
Advertising............. 1,758 16 491 98) 1,837 13 236 57 692 91 5,059 04. 
Insuranes- eee ee a ear ran) ern rer, rene POMS gk eG RL 8 49 
Alterations and repairs..|.......... 3,146 70 PATA ee A eee) |e: 4,003 61 
Oiicewlonning RIO Le) Ti tate 50 83} 1,363 05 2,038 80° 
Eileritor powiersies (eB Bs eh oh ie sige al Aah imei: 2,039 96 2,039 96. 
Totale. Jo: ct. . 31,772 06 | 34,211 55) 32,653 24) 3,100 23] 89,903 97 14,679 35] 25,055 57| 2,514 78/233,890 75. 


—— eS Se 
*Part of year. 
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The following is a list of employment offices and clearing houses operated under 

the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act as at March 31, 1921:— 

Nova Scotia.—Anmherst, Halifax, New ‘Glasgow, Sydney. 

New Brunswick.— Moncton. 

Quebec.—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, ‘Three ‘Rivers. 

Ontario.—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, Fort William, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara ‘Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa (2), 
Pembroke, ‘Peterboro, Port Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. (Marie, St. Catharines, 
St. Thomas, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto (2), Windsor. 

Manitoba—Brandon, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie,. ‘Winnipeg (6). 

Saskatchewan.—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince ‘Albert, (Regina, Saska- 
toon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 


Alberta.—Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine ‘Hat. 

British Columbia.—Cranbrook, Fernie, Grand Forks, Kamloops, Kelowna, Nanaimo, 
Nelson, New Westminster, Prince George, Prince ‘Rupert, (Revelstoke, Vancouver 
(2), Vernon, Victoria. 


Provincial Clearing Houses.—Montreal, Quebec; ‘Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; Regina, Saskatchewan; (Calgary, Alberta; Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Interprovincial Clearing Houses (Department of Labour ).—Maritime Clearing House, 
Moncton; Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa; Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


STAFF 


At the ‘beginning of the fiscal year the total number of Dominion Government 
employees in the Employment Service was 93. The closing of the offices in the 
Maritime Provinces operated by the Department of Labour during the demobilization 
period involved the release of 26 persons. The staff in the Interprovincial Clearing 
House of the Department of Labour at Moncton was reduced from sever to two, 
partly owing to the closing of the Maritime offices, and partly to the greater centrali- 
zation of the statistical work in Ottawa—a policy which was promoted as far as 
possible during the year. As the staff of the service became more experienced and 
the organization was developed, it was found possible to carry on the work of the 
‘Branch Clearing House at Vancouver in the Western ‘Clearing House at Winnipeg 
and accordingly, the Pacific Clearing House at Vancouver was closed on November 30 
and two of the staff were released. ‘The removal of some of the statistical work of 
the Winnipeg Clearing House to Ottawa, made possible a reduction of two persons 
-in the staff at Winnipeg. | 

At the end of the fiscal year there were 307 persons employed in the Employment 
Service of Canada, of whom 58 were Dominion Government employees and 249 were 
‘employees of the various provincial services. Of the 58 Dominion Government 
-employees, 51 were employed in the Department of Labour at Ottawa, 5 in the Inter- 
provincial ‘Clearing House at Winnipeg and 2 at the Branch Clearing House at 
Moncton. In the provincial services the staff was distributed as follows: British 
Columbia, head office and clearing house, 3, local offices, 28; Alberta, head office and 
clearing house, 3, local offices, 23; Saskatchewan, head office and clearing house, 6, 
local offices, 22; Manitoba, head office and clearing house, 2, local offices, 33; Ontario, 
head office and clearing house, 8, local offices, 89; Quebec, head office and clearing 
house, 2, local offices, 24; New Brunswick, local offices, 3; Nova Scotia, local offices, 8. 

The following indicates the staff in the employment offices in some of the larger 
cities: Montreal, 10; Quebec, 9; Ottawa, 6; Toronto, 33; Winnipeg, 27; Regina, 5; 
«Calgary, 10; Edmonton, 6; Vancouver, 13. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


With the close of the fiseal year 1920-21 there were 75 employment offices 
operating under the terms of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, as com- 
pared with 95 offices at the close of the fiscal year 1919-20. 

During the fiscal year 1920-21 the number of applications for altatbertant 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service was 445,280, of which 393,234 were 
from men and 52,046 from women. Applications for employment reported during 
the preceding year totalled 470,250. 

Vacancies notified by employers to the service during the year numbered 452,344, 
of which 387,415 were for men and 64,929 for women. This represents a slight increase 
when compared ee the report for the previous year, when 449,042 positions were 
offered. 

The total placements made by the offices during the year were 420,036. Of these, 
79,745, or 19 per cent, were placements in casual employment (employment of a dura- 
tion of one week or less is termed “ casual”). Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment, 306,722 were of men and 33,569 of women. Placements reported during the 
preceding year (1919-20) totalled 328,937, representing an increase during the year 
under review of 91,099 placements. 

The following tables and chart show the applications, vacancies and placements 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service in the various provinces during 
the fiscal year. 


Apeiications for employment as reported by the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the various provinces, during the year April 1, 1920, to March 26, 


1991. 
Provinces Men Women Total 

*Prince Edward Island....... dois Co ba aeURe SE Mean MaMa Cea Ce 0 0 0 
ali Scotia. eh’ aaa man bie iS in gs Ne? eI La? gira ah 4,970 361 DASor 
PANO TENS WAG eae. Gu. eiks Le dite. RIEL dst eed as BIT 4,819 466 5,285 
Quebec RE ooo NE Te i de eT? ak SR ane a Aa LES aye An a as We 2,514 26, 386 
COMPATIONS Stn Mp eee Oe EON ERE Se ee 136, 129 18,195 154,324 
Manito banprnuam on eeiuris. 1c bed dee Crp tlhe bah, Bee tae, er 55, 590- 9,803 65,393 
SSS) NY LEAS 0 NR A el ee NIDA UCI EL IIE AS i aden ias hs 42,822 4,699 47,521 
Gil igh. MA) died st MCS Oe Se MCR ea le ant EE 0 ee ae 57,797 9,415 67,212 
Petigcet@ on nis foot (nb tniy sx aOR). OA OG. ce deere 67,235 6, 593 73,828 

393, 234 52,046 445, 280 


VACANCIES in regular employment as reported by the offices of the Employment ‘Service 
of Canada in the various provinces during the year April 1, 1920, to March 26, 


1921. 
Provinces Men Women Total 
Paee eed WeEC I SIan (hc. . fete iM embid Fy.) accel tba) ci a eth. . een bee 110 10 120 
eran bd: a A PE Lastty MSDE Boia ae 1, 967 418 2,385 
INCRE ROIs EM OP PAO SARL ie SE OTe Sag 5, 64 488 

Cieboperare tac iwinsls fruit. tality. wiacoin(l .. Peter clenkte face. 4 ee 12, ae 2, 673 18° ree 
UES Gia 2 Sirs a a ho a I i 131,201 25,190 156,391 
Mamie mee we ee ae tO ATE ORLA ES De Ge 74,873 12,452 87,025 
DAOsIMtene Waa iiamiary. bead. speariovsh ..s SR. ee RA leant. & 56,324 7,288 63, 612 
PA Ae MEER Ms ayn inno EAC e os 0. « op VINE Pu ER Ge, tae 57,510 10, 834 68, 344 
Mees dR cule Sih 1 1 Eo aa ie an A a ahh U8 | 47,020 5,877 52,897 

387,415 64, 929 452,344 


* Offices closed permanently or for short period. 
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PLACEMENTS in regular and casual employment as reported by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, in the various provinces during the year April 1, 
1920, to March 26, 1921. 


Regular Placements 


— Casual 

° Men Women Total Placements 

*Prince ke a PalanarouINQOO. Bie. MBO Lae 95 2 977 0 
ere PAGCOR AU EURE EC ci oi PEIRCE wail |, bade wn oy) dal 1,637 166 1,803 109: 
DENTS MES TATDS Wik cats Meee te aa a Aah en Die ool 4,841 334 5,175 222 
SAY MOMS S Cor UE 9 9 BARE MS ORE See a 14,438 1,442 15,880 366 
SeGPATIO‘. .Aveninene ets alesis anal das: candle 100, 062 9,057 109, 119 17,856 
LCA RRC TT Cee Ce rm es ores aette Tasper ete es Saateas! tS 52,445 6,681 59, 126 27,079 
Saskatchewan............... PR camera Ay SN PAE? PEt: 40,886 4,012 44,898 6, 962 
eerie gal. ees tas LISOeS - fy hee Lae bd Dylyhy tare (8 47,508 L723 54, 781 14, 605 
EES TC MUTI IO LAC ae nn aon eens Rest uae ross eet 44,810 4,602 49,412 12,546 
306, 722 33, 569 340, 291 79,745 


* Offices closed permanently or for short period. 
+ Applicants placed were registered before April 1, 1920. 
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CONFERENCES 


Three conferences of particular interest to the Employment Service were held 
during the year under review. The first of these was the eighth annual meeting of 
the International Association of Public Employment Services (formerly the American 
Association of Public Employment Offices), held in Ottawa, September 20-22, 1920. 
This conference was attended by a large number of membersy including delegates 
from most of the states and from all the Canadian provinces in which public employ- 
ment office systems are in operation. The first day was occupied with papers and 
informal discussion relating to unemployment and organization of employment. The 
topics for the second day were employment and education; the placement of the 
physically handicapped; and the harvest labour problem, while the sessions on the 
final day of the conference were devoted to employment office administration and 
technique and the business meeting. The proceedings of this conference have been 
published by the Department of Labour of Canada. : 

Immediately after this annual meeting of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services the second meeting of the Employment Service Council of 
Canada was held in Ottawa, and in March, 1921, a conference of western representa- 
tives of the Employment Sevier took fs in Regina. An account of these two 
conferences is given below. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CouNcIL oF CANADA 


The regulations under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (P.C. 3111 of 
December 17, 1918) provided for the establishment of an advisory board to assist the 
minister in the administration of the Act and to recommend ways of preventing 
unemployment. This body, known as the Employment Service Council of Canada, is 
composed of the following members :— 


Nova Scotia—W. M. McCoy, K.C., Secretary of Industries and Immigration, 
Halifax, representing the. province of Nova Scotia. 


236 High street, Moncton, representing the 


New Brunswick. 
rErovince of New Brunswick. 

Quebec.—Jos. Ainey, General Superintendent, Quebec Government Offices, Employ- 

ment Service of Canada, 10 St. James street, Montreal, representing the 

province of Quebec. 


Ontario—H. C. Hudson, General Superintendent, Ontario Government Offices, 
Employment Service of Canada, 15 Queen’s Park, Toronto, representing the 
province of Ontario. 


Manitoba—J. A. Bowman, General Superintendent, Manitoba Government 
Offices, Employment Service of Canada, 439 Main street, Winnipeg, representing 
the province of Manitoba. 


Saskaichewan.—Thos. M. Molloy, Commissioner, Bureau of Labour and Indus- 
tries, Regina, representing the province of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta—J. W. Mitchell, General Superintendent, Saskatchewan Government 
Offices, Employment Service of Canada, Calgary, representing the province of 
Alberta. 


British Columbia—J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour, Victoria, 
representing the province of British Columbia. 


Canadian Manufacturers Association.—G. E. Carpenter, Western Secretary, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Winnipeg; E. Blake Robertson, Eastern Secretary, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Ottawa, representing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries —J. P. Anglin, Presi- 
dent, Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries, Montreal, 
representing the Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Arthur Martel, Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal; E. W. A. O’Dell, General Organizer, 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Hamilton, representing the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


Railway Association of Canada.—C. P. Riddell, Secretary, the Railway Association 
of Canada, Montreal, representing the Railway Association of Canada. 


Canudian Railway Brotherhoods——S. N. Berry, Vice-President, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, 53 Beatrice street, Toronto, representing the Canadian Railway 
Brotherhoods. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s  Association—Frank Hawkins, Secretary, Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, Fraser Building, Ottawa, representing the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Cunadian Council of Agriculture—R. McKenzie, Vice-President, Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, 618 Boyd Building, Winnipeg; W. C. Good, Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, Paris, Ont., representing the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 


Department of Labour, Ottawa.—Mrs. Jean S. Robson, Canadian Council of Tmmi- 
gration of Women for Household Service, Immigration Department, Ottawa; 
Miss Helen R. Y. Reid, Canadian Patriotic Fund, Montreal; Bryce M. Stewart, 
Director of Employment Service, Department of Labour, Ottawa, repre- 
senting the Department of Labour. 


Great War Veterans’ Association—C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary-Treasurer, 
Great War Veterans’ Association, Ottawa, representing the Great War Veterans’ 
Association. 


Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.—T. A. Stevenson, Information and 
Service Branch, Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, Ottawa. 


This council met for the first time'in May, 1919. A second meeting was held in 
Ottawa, on September 23-24, 1920, at which the progress made during the preceding 
year was reviewed and plans for developing the work of the Employment Service and 
preventing unemployment were fully discussed. Committees were appointed by the 
council to consider and report on unemployment, employment office administration 
and technique and specialized services. The reports of these committees were 
adopted with slight modifications by the council. An important amendment to the 
constitution provided for an executive committee with power to enter into any 
negotiations necessary to carry out the wishes of the Employment Service Council as 
expressed in the resolutions and to present to the Minister of Labour, Provincial 
Governments or others concerned, the resolutions of the council. This executive 
committee is authorized to give consideration to any question that may arise between 
sessions of the council, and is required to submit its findings to the members for 
approval. 

The following are the recommendations brought in by the various committees and 
adopted by the council for the minister’s consideration :— 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION AND TECHNIQUE 


Recommendation 1.—The committee is unanimously in favour of some form of 
advisory council or committee for each employment office and for each provincial 
Employment Service and strongly recommends that each province take immediate 
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action toward the formation of such councils. Where special legislation is 
necessary the committee recommends that the Minister of Labour be asked to 
communicate direct with the Provincial Governments concerned. 


Recommendation 2.—(a) The committee realizes the importance of having the lowest 
possible transportation rates for persons securing employment through the Employ- 
ment Service and recommends that the Director of the Employment Service shall 
endeavour to have the 24 cent rate maintained. 


(b) In order to facilitate the transfer of workers to employment, the com- 
mittee recommends that each province provide a fund out of which fares may be 
advanced to workers sent to more or less distant points on account of the 
impossibility of placing them locally. The regulations covering such advances 
which should not be given any publicity whatsoever—should be modelled after 
those of the British system of employment offices. 


Recommendation 3.—The committee is pleased to learn that the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Labour with regard to the issuing of an Employment Service bulletin are 
meeting with success and the committee looks forward with interest to the first 
ruruber. The committee is convinced that such a bulletin will provide a 
valuable means of promoting the objects of the Employment Service 


Recommendation 4.—The committee fully appreciates the difficulties under which 
the Department of Labour has been working with reference to job analysis, and 
is pleased to learn that notwithstanding these difficulties considerable progress 
has been made towards the publication of a memorandum on job analysis. The 
members of this committee hope that a complete report on this subject will be 
issued as soon as possible realizing that it will be of decided benefit to the 
Iimployment Service as a whole. 


Recommendation 5.—With regard to the policy of the Employment Service towards 

the question of advertising and publicity the committee is of the opinion that:— 

(a) The use of detailed classified newspaper advertising is essential to the 

successful operation of employment offices. The extent of this advertising should 

be determined by the Employment Service of each province. Such advertising 

should be systematic and wherever possible a daily advertisement in the same 

relative position should be used to display the most attractive orders and appli- 
cations listed in the office. 


(b) Local superintendents should confer frequently with such bodies as 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Business Women’s Clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Commercial Clubs, Retail Merchants’ and Builders’ Associations, 
Trades and Labour Councils, and other organizations with the idea of laying 
before these bodies the advantages to be obtained from the Employment Service 
as related to their business or private interests. 


(c) That a poster should be prepared to direct persons seeking employment 
and employers seeking workers to the various government employment offices. 
Such posters should be displayed in railway stations, post offices and other public 
places. 


(d) That general and local superintendents should seize every opportunity to 
have news items concerning the Service inserted in local newspapers. 


(e) Standard Sign.—After careful consideration of the various designs for 
a standard sign, the committee recommends the adoption of the design used by the 
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province of Manitoba, consisting of an oval with the word “ Employment Service 
of Canada” around the outside, leaving to the province directly concerned the 
wording to be used in the bar running from end to end of the oval. 


Recommendation 6.—The committee has learned with satisfaction that several 
of the provinces have taken steps since the last meeting of the Employment Ser- 
vice ‘Council to close all private employment agencies within their boundaries 
and it is strongly recommended that the provinces in which private agencies 
still exist should follow their example as soon as practicable. 


Recommendation 7.—(As this recommendation relates to alterations in forms and is 
therefore not of general interest it has been omitted.) 


Recommendation 8—The committee recommends that provincial superintendents be 
called together at least once a year in addition to the meeting of the Employment 
Service Council to consider numerous questions of common interest for which 
time is not available at the meeting of the Employment Service Council. 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


~ Recommendation 1—The committee recommends that the survey now being carried 
on under the direction of Mr. Wyatt at Winnipeg be continued, and that all 
information gained be made available to the other provinces with the view that 
these provinces may proceed with the development of juvenile departments upon 
a sound and tested basis. 


Recommendation 2.—With regard to the placement of handicapped workers, the 
committee reports that the general principle that such workers require special 
service seems to have been justified by the experience of public employment 
offices now working with handicapped workers in special divisions. Special 
knowledge of occupational opportunities is necessary in connection with the 
placing of handicapped workers, and the needs of the employer as well as of the 
applicant must be carefully considered. A careful record of the progress of 
those applicants placed should be kept, preferably through a personal follow-up 
system. 

The committee reaffirms the recommendation made by the Employment 
Service Council at its 1919 meeting that where necessary special departments 
be created for handicapped workers. | 

The committee further recommends the co-operation of the Employment 
Service of Canada with the special effort being made this winter by the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ ‘Civil Re-establishment in the placing of vocationally trained 
men and that where necessary special placement officers with overseas experience 
should be attached to the offices of the Employment Service of (Canada in the 
larger industrial centres for the express purpose of specializing in the employ- 
ment needs of disabled and handicapped soldiers. 


Recommendation $.—The committee would strongly urge the establishment of special 
divisions for women in all employment offices throughout the Employment Service 
and that separate entrances to such divisions be provided where possible. 

The committee further recommends that all records of placements and 
replacements of women workers, especially those from overseas, be made avail- 
able to the superintendent of the local hostel or such other authority as may seem 
entitled thereto. 


Recommendation 4.—This committee is of the opinion that adequate provision should 
be made by the Governments of the various provinces for the placing of teachers 
and other professional workers in employment so that they may not have to 
depend on fee-charging agencies for this service. The committee, therefore, 
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recommends that the Minister of Labour be requested to take up with the various 
provincial Governments, the establishment of a uniform and co-ordinated system 
of business and professional placement offices in the Employment Service at the 
earliest possible date. 


Recommendation 5.—The committee strongly recommends that recruiting of workers 


from any country for employment in Canada should be permitted only after 
consultation with employers and workers through the Employment Service. 


Recommendation 6.—That this council approve of an intensive study of the harvest 


labour problem in Western ‘Canada. 


COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Recommendation 1—Whereas the Governments of Canada and of the United 


Kingdom have agreed that employers making application for labour from the 
United Kingdom shall be required to first make application to the Employment 
Service of Canada and shall import such labour if necessary only through the 
agency of the Employment Service and the Department of Immigration, and 

Whereas complaints continue to be received that workers recruited in the 
United Kingdom frequently find on arriving in Canada that employment condi- 
tions have been misrepresented ; 

Now therefore be it resolved that this council approves the agreement 
entered into by the said Governments and urges that such agreement be made 
more effective by providing that persons shall be permitted to recruit labour 
from the United Kingdom for employment in ‘Canada only under the super- 
vision of the British Ministry of Labour. 


Recommendation 2.—Resolved that the Employment Service of Canada should 


endeavour to extend among employers and employees such methods as will result 
in stabilizing employment conditions; it is suggested that in the negotiations 
of trade agreements the principle of restriction of overtime and reduction of 
hours in slack periods rather than the reduction of permanent working forces, 
as already agreed upon by many employers and labour organizations, be given 
full consideration, and that the members of this council representing various 
organizations of employers and workmen be requested to bring this resolution to 
the attention of their respective bodies and to report the views of such organiza- 
tions to the secretary of the council. 


Recommendation 38—Whereas in view of the report of the Royal ‘Commission on 


Industrial Relations, and the recommendation of the National Industrial Con- 
ference and the fact that the principle of unemployment insurance has been 


endorsed by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Great War 


Veterans’ Association and the International Labour Conference at Washington, 
and 

| Whereas this council considers that some form of unemployment insurance 
would greatly reduce distress and unrest due to unemployment and the fear of 
unemployment; 

Now therefore be it resolved that this council request that a board be 
appointed forthwith as recommended by the National Industrial Conference 
with instructions to submit a report to the next ‘National Industrial ‘Conference, 
indicating if in their view immediate legislative action should be instituted. 


Recommendation 4.—Whereas unemployment consequent upon seasonal and cyclical 


fluctuations in the demand for labour can be greatly reduced by the policy of 
stimulating the demand for labour in bad times through the postponement of 
Government contracts of a non-urgent character until it is necessary to promote 
a demand for labour owing to slackening of private employment; 
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And whereas this policy was endorsed by the Joint Industrial Conference 
of the United Kingdom and by the International Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington ; 

And whereas this council at its last meeting resolved “that in the approval 
and execution of public works and in the purchase of Government supplies 
regard shall be had so far as reasonably practicable to the general state and 
prospects of the labour market to the end that the total volume of employment 
of the country may be kept as constant as possible”; 

| Now therefore be it resolved that the Employment Service of Canada, 
through the Employment Service of the Department of Labour, and through 
the provincial employment services, shall with the least possible delay bring. 
this policy to the attention of all Government authorities controlling any con- 
siderable amount of public expenditure, and shall in co-operation with such 
departments, arrange to have constantly at hand information as to available 
and projected Government expenditure with the view to planning such expendi- 
ture in accordance with the state of the labour market; that the secretary shall 
send copies of this resolution to the departments concerned, and that the various 
provincial Employment Services shall forward progress reports to the secretary 
of this council. 


The action taken on the above recommendations is referred to below under 
various subject headings. 

The first meeting of the executive committee of the Employment Service Council 
was held on December 27-29, for the purpose of discussing means for relieving the 
unemployment situation existing in (Canada at that time. Resolutions adopted by 
the Employment Service /Council in September were presented to the minister by the 
executive and conferences were arranged with representatives of the Department 
of Public Works, the Department of Immigration and the Purchasing Commission 
with a view to securing their co-operation in the regularization of employment and 
the alleviation of existing conditions. A suggested statement of duties for provin- 
cial and local employment service councils was prepared, and resolutions relating to 
the abolition of private employment agencies, methods of stabilizing employment and 
the employment of disabled ex-service men were passed at the meetng. A general 
employment policy was also drafted for submission to the minister. 


CONFERENCE OF WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


A conference of western representatives of the Employment Service of Canada 
was held for the first time in Calgary on March 8-10, 1920. At this conference a 
number of questions were discussed in the light of the experience gained during’ the 
first year’s operation of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, and at its close 
it was decided that it would be helpful for the western representatives to meet together 
each year to consider the problems peculiarly affecting the interests of the western 
provinces. A second annual conference was accordingly held in Regina, March 8 
and 9, 1921. The province of British Columbia was represented at this conference 
by three members, Alberta by six, Saskatchewan by twelve, and Manitoba by two. 
The Director of the Employment Service of Canada and the Dominion Superinten- 
dent of Western Offices were present. The sessions during the first day were largely 
devoted to various phases of employment office administration. The topics discussed 
included methods of interviewing applicants, of acknowledging orders and of record 
keeping and the interprovincial transfer of labour in its relation to zone boundaries, 
The following day a joint conference with representatives of the farmers’ organizations 
from the three Prairie Provinces was arranged at which farm labour problems in 
general and in particular the distribution of labour and the standardization of wages 
were discussed. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Statistics covering the field of employment are compiled under authority of the 
section of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act which empowers the Minister 
of Labour “to compile and distribute information received from employment offices 
and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.” For this 
purpose five principal sources of information are used: weekly reports from employers, 
daily reports from employment offices, trade union reports, reports on civic employ- 
ment, reports on building permits. 


Employer's Payrolls—A valuable index to the state of employment in general is 
a statement of the total number of employees reported by employers, as compared with 
the total number for identical employers at a given date previous. The Employment 
Service has established a system of weekly reports on payrolls from over 5,000 
employers of labour in all lines except agriculture. By this means it is possible to 
estimate fairly accurately at a given date how many workers have been released from 
employment, or how many have been added to the active industrial forces of ths 
country. 


Reports of Employment Offices.—Daily reports from the oflices of the Employment 
Service throughout Canada show the number of orders for workers received, the 
number of applications from workers received and the number of placements made. 
Not only do these statistics afford a check on the information derived from payroil 
reports, but they also show to what extent an unemployment situation is relieved 
through the work of the offices, or conversely how far the supply of available labour. 
in the country falls short of the employers’ demands. They make possible a com- : 
parison of the work done under the peculiar geographical and climatic conditions of 
Canada with that of similar services in other countries, and also the interpretation 
and control of the larger movements of labour between different geographical sections 
of the Dominion. 


Unemployment Reports from Trade Unions.—Reports from trade unions through- 
out the country show the number of members in each union and the number of 
members out of work or working short time, affording a good index to the state of 
employment in the skilled trades more particularly. These reports are received 
monthly from approximately 1,500 labour organizations with a total membership of 
200,000. ‘To prevent duplication, unions are asked to omit from reports members who 
are employed in work other than their own trades, members who have moved out of the 
district, and members idle because of sickness, strike or lockout. 


Civic Employment.—Statements of payrolls of temporary employees of depart- 
ments and commissions in the fifteen largest Canadian cities, distributed by provinces, 
are received monthly. Included in these reports are the amount of wages paid. These 
statistics are valuable as an index to the volume of civic employment in the country 
and they assist in its adjustment to seasonal variations in private employment. 


Building Permits.—Statistics on the total value of building permits issued in the 
thirty-five largest Canadian cities reported monthly, afford an index to the amount 
of employment existing in the building trades and to some extent in allied metal and 
woodworking trades. 

The information represented by these various statistics has often been of value 
in estimating the employment situation in any locality before the release of Govern- 
ment contracts. It has also been of service in immigration matters, especially in 
connection with requests from employers for the admission of labour from other 
countries. In this connection the reports from employers, indicating expansion or 
contraction in the industry in question, with the related information from trade unions 
and from employment offices as to the demand for workers of the class called for and 
the supply of such workers, afford a basis for decision as to admission or exclusion 
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of immigrant workers. In a more general way, there is the recognized utility of a 
serviceable fund of information as to seasonal fluctuations in the different industries, 
often stressed by climatic factors, enabling the service to deal more effectively with 
its problems. Such information makes it possible to formulate methods of transfer- 
ring workers from industries in seasonal decline to those in the period of expansion, 
enabling employers to maintain a maximum production and reducing the difficult 
problems, of seasonal unemployment. Finally the usefulness of these statistics in 
connection with any system of unemployment insurance is obvious. In due course 
much of this information will be available at frequent intervals through an employ- 
ment bulletin. 


Information on Unemployment and the Organization of the Labour Market.— 
Additional non-statistical information has been collected in considerable volume by 
the Employment Service, chiefly on measures for preventing or alleviating unemploy- 
ment, such as short time instead of reduction in staff during slack periods, the 
reservation of Government works for periods of depression, the concentration of 
Government purchasing in times of seasonal slackness, the placement of handicapped 
workers, unemployment insurance, etc. Memoranda based on this data have been dis- | 
tributed from the Employment Service headquarters at Ottawa to the officers of the 
service to assist them to keep in touch with developments along various lines of 
employment work both in Canada and in other countries. These memoranda are 
also available to other persons interested in employment problems. In pursuance of 
the resolution of the National Industrial Conference that an inquiry into the question 
of unemployment insurance should be made, the Employment Service collected infor- 
mation on this subject and compiled a memorandum summarizing the available data 
which has been distributed to representative employers and trade unions. 


Lapour Mosinity 


The clearance work of the Employment Service twas in general carried on during 
the year along the lines developed during the preceding year. Each local office reports 
daily to the clearing house of the province positions unfilled and impossible to fill 
locally, and applicants unplaced and willing to leave the locality so that an unsatis- 
fied demand for labour in one part of the province may be related to unemployed 
workers in another. When the provincial clearance officer is unable to secure the 
workers required in any case within the province, he marks the item for inter- 
provincial circulation. The interprovincial clearing house lists such items from all 
the provinces in its jurisdiction in an interprovincial clearance bulletin so that 
superintendents are advised if the local demands for labour or employment can be 
satisfied in nearby provinces. They are authorized to communicate directly with the 
other superintendents concerned and reports on transfers effected are made to the 
two provincial clearing houses interested and to the interprovincial clearing ‘house of 
the district. Ottawa headquarters also issues a Dominion clearance bulletin which 
circulates among all the offices of the country, applications for employment and orders 
for labour that appear to be especially difficult of satisfaction, involving perhaps 
transfers between east and west and possibly necessitating effort to secure workers 
from other countries. ‘The items in this bulletin are mainly those reported by the 
interprovincial clearing houses as involving special difficulties and not likely to be 
satisfied by offices in their territory. The province of Ontario has been divided 
with a view to a more efficient clearance into five zones, clearance officers being placed 
in the principal office of each zone. Each clearance officer is expected to keep in daily 
communication with all the offices in his division in order to fill all orders or place 
all applicants from within the zone wherever possible. In the case of an order which 
a trial or the clearance officer’s knowledge indicates cannot be filled within the zone, 
the particulars are communicated to the provincial clearing house. In handling inter- 
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zone transfers, local superintendents communicate direct with each other and wien 
the transactions to the zone clearance officer after it is completed. » 

In November, 1920, a new method of handling clearance items was adopted in 
the Dominion and Interprovincial clearing houses. Formerly the bulletins of these 
clearing houses were issued in sheet form and were cumulative, new items being added 
to those already on the (bulletin, and the whole bulletin being sent out at intervals of 
a week, Under the new system each “live” clearance item on the bulletin was 
printed on a separate postcard and forwarded in this form to all local offices and 
clearing honses concerned. At the same time these offices were instructed that in 
future only new applications or orders, revisions or cancellations, would be sent out 
and that these would be circulated in card form immediately they were received in 
the clearing houses. The clerical work in the clearing houses in connection with 
the preparation of these bulletins is considerably lessened under the new system and 
it is found that for purposes of reference the items in card form are more readily 
available “Live” orders and applications can be filed numerically by provinces 
while in the same way orders and applications no longer active may be retained on 
file separately for reference when necessary. As all cards are dated it is easily ascer- 
tainable how long any item has been in circulation. In addition under the new 
system when the cards are received in the local offices they can be filed in each inter- 
viewer’s card index tray of “live” orders. 

The provincial clearing house at ‘Toronto had instituted a similar system for 
dealing with provincial items several weeks before its adoption in the Dominion and 
Tnterprovincial clearing houses, and the remaining provinces were urged to install 
this method for provincial clearance at as early a date as possible. The new system 
was in operation before long in all provincial clearing houses with the exception of 
that of Quebec, and as a result much less time is now required for the clearance 
process. 

Further arrangements with regard to the circulation of Dominion clearance 
orders and applications have been adopted. When any difficulty or delay is experi- 
enced in securing applicants to fill orders, a circular is forwarded to the trade union 
er unions which have in their membership the special class of workers required. The 
circular is in postcard form and is so worded that neither the precise locality of the 
work described nor the name of the firm requiring workers appears. ‘The secretary 
of the union is informed that unemployed members available for the employment 
described should apply at the local office of the service referring to the order number 
quoted on the card. ‘Similarly, when no vacancy is available for specially skilled 
applicants, cards describing the qualifications of such applicants are circulated among 
a selected list of employers. 

It has been found in practice that the provincial boundaries are in many instances 
not the natural lines for dividing the country into convenient districts for employ- 
ment service work. In the case of Hull and Ottawa, for instance, Port Arthur and 
Winnipeg, Golden, B.C., and Calgary, the system of provincial clearance described 
above would sometimes involve long-distance transfers of labour within a province 
when the labour might be closer in another province. In most cases, however, the 
superintendents of the offices concerned have worked out arrangements to overcome 
this difficulty. 

During the year 1919-20 an arrangement was put into effect with regard to the 
admission of workers from Great Britain to fill vacancies which cannot be filled in 
Canada. This plan involves close co-operation between the Immigration Department 
and the Employment Service and between the Employment Service of Canada and 
the British employment exchanges. A procedure has been adopted which obviates 
delay as far as possible and which at the same time insures that no request shall 
be taken into consideration before the authorities have had an opportunity of 
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deciding whether prevailing conditions are such as to warrant the introduction of 
the required labour. A form issued by the Employment Service is available to 
employers wishing to ‘bring workers into Canada. When particulars as to the condi- 
tions of employment offered have been entered upon this form, it is returned to the 
officer in charge of the nearest employment office, who satisfies himself as to the 
bona fides and the apparent ability of the employer to fulfill the offered terms and 
endorses the form to that effect. The endorsed form is then transmitted to the 
Director of the Employment ‘Service at Ottawa for approval. Before such approval 
is granted, however, effort is made to secure the required help in Canada and it is 
only when such efforts have proved unsuccessful that the employer’s application to 
import workers is approved. When an application is approved, a duplicate copy of 
the form is forwarded to the ‘Oversea Employment Committee in Great Britain in 
order that endeavours may be made to fill the vacancies through the British system 
of employment exchanges. It has also been arranged with the Oversea Employment 
Branch of the British Ministry of Labour that the Employment Service shall receive 
from this branch a monthly statement of persons in the United Kingdom applying for 
employment overseas, showing the occupation and qualifications of each applicant. 
Copies of these statements are furnished to all the local offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada in order that they may be referred to when an order is received 
from an employer which cannot be filled by workers in Canada at the time. 

A special transportation rate for persons being sent to employment at a distance 
was grantéd in 1919 by the following railways: Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Dominion Atlantic Railway, Michigan Central Railway, Quebec 
Central Railway, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, Wabash Railroad, 
Kettle Valley Railroad, and Pacific Great Eastern Railway. ‘Under this transporta- 
tion arrangement a reduction from the regular rate was granted on all trips of 116 
miles or more, a flat fare of $4 being charged on all trips of from 116 to 400 miles, 
and a one-cent-a-mile rate on all trips of more than 400 miles. ‘This rate has since 
been twice revised and since September, 1920, the rate has been 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, tickets issued at this rate to ‘be second-class. The rate 
applies only in cases of bona fide placements through the Employment Service and 
pre-supposes the existence of a well-organized system of provincial and interprovin- 
cial clearance to insure that persons will not be despatched long distances when 
suitable employment is available near at hand. 

The number of special rate certificates issued by offices of the Service during 
the fiscal year 1920-21 was 50,860 of which 31,759 were issued to points in the same 
province as the dispatching offices and 19,101 to points in other provinces. The 
following tables give the figures in detail :— 


PROVINCIAL TRANSFERS 
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INTERPROVINCIAL TRANSFERS 
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The importance of this special rate plan is reducing unemployment and increasing 
production is fully realized by the Employment Service Council of Canada and at 
the second annual conference of the council a report of the committee on administra- 
tion and technique was adopted which recommended a lowering of the rate. There 
have been several conferences with the railways in the matter but as yet without 
success. The committee recommended further that in order to facilitate the transfer 
of workers to employment, each province should provide a fund out of which fares 
could be advanced to workers sent to more or less distant points on account of the 
impossibility of placing them locally. A clause had previously been included in the 
agreement between the Provincial and Dominion Governments providing that unre- 
funded advances for transportation issued to persons directed to employment at a 
distance secured through the Employment Service should be included among the 
expenditures deemed properly made under the Act. 

An amendment of the Ontario Trades and Labour Branch Act introduced at 
the last session of the Provincial Legislature contained a clause empowering the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to make regulations “for advancing the travelling 
expenses of persons travelling to their place of employment who have procured such 
employment through the Ontario Government Employment Bureaux, and the condi: 
tions under which such advances for travelling expenses may be made.” This clause, 
however, was amended and in its final form contained the proviso that such advances 
may be made only when the employer agrees to repay the office. 


FARM LABOUR 


The problem of securing labour for employment on farms continued to occupy 
much of the attention of the Employment Service. In accordance with suggestions 
made at the Conference of Western Representatives of the Employment Service at 
Calgary in March, 1920, temporary employment offices were opened at Bowsman and 
Barrow’s Junction in Manitoba, and Big River and Hudson Bay Junction in Saskat- 
chewan, for the purpose of diverting the workers leaving the mines and lumber camp3 
directly to employment on farms in order that the demand for help for the spring 
seeding might be met. 

A plan similar to that carried out the previous year was adopted for securing an 
adequate supply of harvest help for the western provinces. The requirements of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta were estimated at an early date and communi- 
cated to headquarters of the Employment Service at Ottawa, where a conference was 
held with the passenger traffic managers of the two transcontinental railway systems 
and plans were made for the annual harvest excursions. At Winnipeg representatives 
of the three Provincial Employment Services and of the Western Clearing House ar- 
ranged for the distribution of the harvest excursionists. The total demand for work- 
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ers registered with the Employment Service in August was 60,000 and of this num- 
ber about one-half was required for the western harvest. The number of workers 
piaced during the month was 50,000 and the remaining 10,000 were secured early in 
September. The number of persons dispatched from the east on the harvest excur- 
sions was 28,228. A few thousand harvest workers were also secured for the Prairie 
Provinces in the coast cities of British Columbia. 


In Ontario, under the direction of the Women’s Farm Section of the Toronto 
office, eighteen camps for fruit-pickers were opened in the districts of Niagara, 
Grimsby and Clarkson, at which employment for 300 women was secured. 


All the employment offices which act as distributing centres for farm labour 
have endeavoured to provide special facilities for handling this work. The Toronto 
office has a Farm Labour Section, while in Winnipeg a separate office deals solely with 
this class of worker. In other offices such as those in Calgary and Edmonton, special 
4nterviewers for farm labour are maintained, and rooms have been made available 
for the use of farmers wishing to interview prospective help. 

The harvest labour problem was discussed at some length at the second annual 
conference of the Employment Service Council of Canada, and a resolution was 
passed approving an intensive study of the harvest problem in Western Canada. Farm 
labour problems were also considered in detail at the second annual meeting of 
Western Representatives of the Employment Service, at which representatives of the 
farmers’ organizations in the three Prairie Provinces were invited to attend. It was 
unanimously recommended at this conference that the farmers’ organizations “urge 
their membership to a more general use of the Employment Service, where offices are 
established, pointing out the evils of picking up help indiscriminately or seeking to 
secure it from other sources at varying wages,” and further that “the Employment 
Service in co-operation with the various farmers’ organizations put on a campaign 
urging farmers to engage help early as an insurance against loss through labour 
shortage.” 


s 


PLACEMENT IN PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


During the demobilization period, the Information and Service Branch of the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment established special professional and 
‘business sections in the larger cities, and officers of the Employment Service co- 
operated by notifying these sections of suitable openings and by referring to them 
returned soldiers with professional or business training. A special officer was appointed 
at headquarters in Ottawa to organize professional and business work in the Employ- 
ment Service and to have charge of the professional and business clearance during the 
period of demobilization. An office for both soldier and civilian applicants of the 
professional and business classes, in which two representatives of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment were stationed, was maintained in the Western Clear- 
ing House at Winnipeg. By the end of June, 1920, the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment had discontinued its employment work for returned soldiers 
and the office of the Western Clearing House of the Employment Service was also 
closed. The establishment of a professional and business section in the Employment 
Service and the operation of business and professional offices by the provinces has 
been urged by the Employment Service Council of ‘Canada and negotiations to this end 
have been carried on with the various Provincial Governments. As a result of these 
negotiations in some of the larger cities all professional and business work has been 
-placed in charge of a special officer and particular attention has been given to this 
phase of employment work. The question of establishing a uniform and co-ordinated 
-system of business and professional placement offices in the Employment Service was 
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discussed at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Employment Service 
Council in December, and the Minister of Labour was requested to urge upon Provin- 
cial Governments the establishment of divisions for professional and business workers 
in cities where the volume of business of that class warranted such a step. When the 
agreement for the fiscal year 1921-22 was drawn up, a clause to this effect was inserted 
accordingly. Several of the universities in Canada have been considering the estab- 
lishment of appointment bureaus and plans for the co-operation of the Employment 
Service with such bureaus are being worked out. 


PLACEMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


To meet the problem of placing disabled ex-service men, a section was 
organized in the Information and Service Branch of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment. Special employment offices for the handicapped, under the 
supervision of this section, were opened in a number of cities, and in other 
eases through an arrangement with the Employment Service of Canada, 
representatives of the Information and Service Branch were stationed in the employ- 
ment offices to deal with all cases of returned soldier applicants, including the dis- 
abled. Officers of the Employment Service co-operated in this work by notifying the 
offices for the handicapped of openings suitable for such workers, and by referring 
disabled soldiers to these offices. When the Information and Service Branch was de- 
mobilized in the summer of 1920 their offices for the handicapped were discontinued. 
The Employment Service, however, took over ‘this work in so far as possible and 
arrangements were made for co-operation between the vocational branch of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the Employment Service in the 
placing of handicapped men graduating from training courses given by the vocational 
branch. | 

The establishment of a handicap division in the Employment Service was urged 
by the Employment Service Council of Canada at its first meeting, and at the second 
meeting the report of a committee on special services reaffirmed the recommendation 
that where necessary special departments should be created for handicapped workers. 
The committee further recommended the co-operation of the Employment Service with 
any special efforts made during the winter by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment in the placing of vocationally trained men. In accordance with this 
recommendation further arrangements were made with the vocational branch. At the 
meeting of the executive committee of the Employment Service Council held in De- 
cember, the subject of employment for handicapped workers was discussed, and as in 
the case of professional and business workers, the minister was requested to urge upon 
the Provincial Governments the establishment of divisions for handicapped workers in 
cities where the volume of business of that class warranted such a step. A clause to 
this effect has accordingly been inserted in the agreement with the provinces for the 
fiscal year 1921-22. <A resolution to the effect that, when possible, disabled returned 
soldiers should be given preference in connection with the vacancies in the Civil Ser- 
vice notified to the Employment Service by the Civil Service Commission was also 
passed by the executive. In the arrangements between the Civil Service Commission 
and the Employment Service for securing some of the temporary help required by the 
Dominion Government through the Employment Service, outlined on another page, 
this policy is being observed. 


PLACEMENT OF WOMEN 


e 


Special divisions for the placement of women workers have been established in 
connection with many of the larger offices of the service. The action of the Provincial 
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Governments in setting up these divisions is in line with the recommendation of the 
Employment Service Council of Canada at its second annual meeting, when the estab- 
‘ lishment of women’s divisions in all the offices of the service was strongly advocated. 
Such divisions have been operating during the year at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Moosejaw, Saskatoon, (Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. In the women’s divisions of the Toronto and 
Winnipeg offices separate sections were maintained for farm, domestic and professional 
and business workers. Jn offices where a separate division is not maintained for women 
a special interviewer is usually assigned to this work and special applications and 
order forms for women workers are now in use in all the offices. The total number 
of women placed in regular employment during the year was 33,569. 

During the year the Canadian Council of Immigration of Women for House- 
hold Service, in conjunction with the Department of Immigration, was instrumental 
in bringing out to Canada a considerable number of workers from the United 
Kingdom, who were cared for through a system of hostels. In the majority of cases 
the placement of these women workers was effected through the local offices of the 
Employment Service. In order to facilitate follow-up work in connection with these 
workers the Employment Service Council of ‘Canada also recommended that all 
records of placements and replacements of women workers, especially those from 
overseas, be made available to the superintendent of the local hostel. 


PLACEMENT OF JUNIORS 


Acting upon a recommendation passed by the Employment Service Council of 
Canada at its first meeting that a junior division be established in the Employment 
Service, the Department of Labour in December, 1919, created the office of Junior 
Employment Specialist. The duties of this officer include the preparation of plans 
for the organization of placement work for juniors and the promotion of these plans 
in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. In July, 1920, at the request of 
the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the Junior Employment Specialist 
went to Winnipeg and Regina to confer with provincial employment officials, educa- 
tional authorities and others interested regarding the organization of junior divisions 
in these provinces. Mrs. Reed, Chief of the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service, was present at these conferences, and later visited both Alberta 
and British Columbia to discuss the situation in regard to junior employment work 
with the authorities concerned in these provinces. All the western provinces were 
much interested in the work and the Junior Specialist of the Federal Department of 
Labour was authorized by the province of Manitoba to proceed with a survey of the 
employment of junior workers in Winnipeg under the direction of the (Committee on 
Junior Employment of that city. The report of this survey covering information 
received from over 1,400 industrial establishments and business houses was sub- 
mitted to the Deputy Minister of Education of the province in September, 1920. 

At the second meeting of the Employment Service Council of Canada the com- 
mittee on specialized service recommended that the junior employment survey be 
continued and that all information gained be made available to the other provinces 
in order that these provinces might proceed with the development of Junior Depart- 
ments upon a sound and tested ‘basis. In October the province of Manitoba author- 
ized the opening of a junior office in Winnipeg and since then the Junior Specialist 
has devoted much of his time to assisting in the organization and work of that office. 

In Calgary, also, junior employment work is receiving attention. At the time 
of writing a survey of opportunities for junior workers in the city is being conducted, 
largely by means of questionnaires forwarded to industrial establishments. A Junior 
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Branch has recently been opened in the employment office and a special officer 
assigned to the work. The co-operation of local school authorities has been secured 
and each school principal has been supplied with forms which are forwarded to the 
Junior Branch when a boy or girl is leaving school. 


PROVINCIAL AND LocaAL EMpLoyMENT Service CouNcILS 


The regulations issued under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act pro- 
vide for the establishment of provincial and local employment service councils to: 
assist in an advisory capacity in the administration of the Employment Service. 
The establishment of these advisory bodies has been endorsed by the Employment: 
Service ‘Council of Canada, and the present form of agreement with the provinces. 
calls for the organization of a provincial council in each province signing the agree- 
ment and of local councils in connection with the Employment Service in every city 
having a population of 25,000 or over. Legislation providing for the establishment: 
of provincial employment service councils has already been enacted in Alberta, 
Manitoba and Ontario. The Employment Service Council of Alberta held its. 
organization meeting in February, 1921, and it is expected that councils will be 
organized very soon in the other provinces also. Legislation with regard to the estab- 
lishment of local councils has also been enacted by Alberta and ‘Ontario, and a 
number of such local councils has already been formed throughout Canada. At the 
end of the fiscal year under consideration local employment service councils were: 
functioning in connection with the following employment offices: Moncton, Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge,. 
and Medicine Hat. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the Employment Service ‘Council 
of Canada the following statement of duties for provincial and local employment 
service councils was drawn up to be submitted to the provincial authorities for con- 
sideration :— . 


DUTIES OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCILS 


1. To make recommendations to the minister of the province with regard 
to general policy in such matters as the number and type of offices to be 
established, the location. premises and equipment of such offices, qualifications 
for positions in the provincial employment service, training of personnel, zoning’ 
of the province and publicity. 


2. To advise on the organization of the provincial employment service, 
including appointment of persons in charge of local offices, changes in such 
appointments, and generally to promote efficiency in its administration. 


°, To advise on the bringing into or sending out of the province by the 
provincial employment service of any considerable body of labour. 


4, To secure the co-operation of provincial organizations of employers. 
and employees in the use of the Employment Service. 


5. To consider methods and devise plans for preventing and alleviating 
unemployment in the province and to enlist the co-operation of provincial 
organizations of employers and employees, the provincial authorities and other 
interested persons and organizations in the promotion of such plans. 
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DUTIES OF LOCAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCILS 


1. To make recommendations with regard to location, premises, alterations 
and equipment of the local employment offices and with regard to the estab- 
lishment of new divisions. 


2. To advise on the organization of the local office, including appoint- 
ments and changes in staff, the business hours, and in general to promote 
efficiency in its administration. 


3. To advise on the bringing into or sending out of the locality by the 
local employment office of any considerable body of labour. 


4, To secure the co-operation of employers and employees in the use of 
the local office, and to investigate complaints. 


5. To recommend plans for advertising the work of the local office. 


6. To appoint special committees for junior, handicap and professional 
and business work and such other matters as may be deemed advisable. 


”. To consider methods and devise plans for the prevention and allevia- 
tion of unemployment in the locality and to enlist the co-operation of employers 
and employees, the municipal authorities and other interested persons and 
organizations in the promotion of such plans. 


This statement of duties was approved by the minister, who suggested the follow- 
ing addition with regard to the procedure of employment service councils :— 

The recommendations of employment service councils will in general fall in one 
of the following classes: (1) recommendations primarily for the attention of the 
municipal councils or local organizations, (2) the Provincial Governments or pro- 
Vincial organizations, (3) the Dominion Government or national organizations. 

Most recommendations of local employment service councils will fall in class 
(1). Recommendations of this class should be brought to the attention of the muni- 
cipal government or other local body concerned by the local council direct. Recom- 
mendations of classes (2) and (3) passed by local councils should be forwarded to the 
employment service council of the province. Recommendations of class (2) received 
in this way should be considered by the provincial council, co-ordinated with the 
recommendations of other local councils in as far as possible and brought to the 
attention of the Provincial Government or other provincial body concerned with or 
without endorsation or expression of opinion as the provincial council may think 
desirable. Recommendations of class (3) should be forwarded by the provincial council 
for the attention of the Employment Service Council of Canada and the representative 
of the province on the Employment Service Council of Canada should be instructed 
to present the views of the provincial council with regard to such recommendation 
at the next meeting of the national council. 

Recommendations of class (1) originating with a provincial employment service 
council should be forwarded to the local councils of the province for their considera- 
tion and for their action if approved. The provincial council should bring its own 
recommendations of class (2) to the attention of the Provincial Government or other 
provincial bodies concerned. Recommendations of class (3) passed by the provincial 
council should be forwarded to the Employment Service Council of Canada as above. 


Recommendations of classes (1) and (2) passed by the Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada should be forwarded to the provincial councils for presentation if approved 
to local councils in the case of class (1) recommendations or to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment or other provincial bodies concerned in the case of class (2) recommendations. 
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The provincial representatives on the Employment Service Council of Canada 
should present to the provincial councils and through them to the local councils the 
_ views of the national council with regard to such recommendations. The Employment 
Service Council of Canada will bring its own recommendations of class (3) to the 
attention of the Dominion Government or other Dominion bodies concerned. 


Co-OPERATION WITH THE CrviL Service ComMMISSION 


A system of co-operation with the Civil Service Commission of Canada in the 
placement of temporary workers in Dominion Government employ was inaugurated 
early in 1921. Formerly, the Commission, with the machinery at its disposal, had 
experienced considerable difficulty and delay in selecting and assigning workers to fill 
temporary vacancies in places other than Ottawa. Under the arrangement now in 
force, temporary vacancies for such workers as letter-carriers, postal clerks, elevator 
men, chauffeurs, garage men and cleaners are notified direct to the local office of the 
Employment Service and the office acts as the agent of the commission in selecting 
the persons required. Persons in localities other than Ottawa applying to the Civil 
Service Commission for temporary positions similar to those noted above are requested 
to register at the local office of the service. As the offices maintain up-to-date lists of 
applicants available for employment, classified by occupations, the labour requirements 
of local Government officers can be satisfied without delay. In filling vacancies of : 
this kind the offices are governed by the order of selection prescribed by the commission 
whereby priority of appointment is granted to returned soldiers, to applicants qualified 
for permanent appointment, ete. Lists of such applicants qualified by examination or 
otherwise for positions in the service are forwarded to the local offices from time to 
time by the commission in order that these may receive preference if they signify to 
the office their desire for temporary work. A test of the new procedure was made 
recently at Toronto in the selection of temporary help to substitute during the summer 
vacation in the post office and very satisfactory results have been reported. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The policy of the Dominion Government in regard to emergency relief to meet 
the unemployment situation which developed in Canada towards the close of 1920 was 
announced in a memorandum issued under date of December 24, 1920. Copies of 
this memorandum were forwarded to the premiers of each province, to members of 
Parliament, and to the mayors of every municipality in which employment offices have 
been established under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. The memorandum 
urged that the situation should be met to the utmost possible extent by the provision 
of work instead of relief. It stated, however, that if emergency measures became 
necessary by reason of utterly unavoidable shortage of employment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was willing to co-operate on the following basis: “The organization for 
determining where relief must go and for distributing the same shall be provided by 
the municipal authorities, and in each case before relief is given and as relief is con- 
tinued a certificate must be obtained from the Government Employment Service, 
showing that the applicant cannot be given employment. The general system and 
details and the safeguards adopted must be approved by, or on behalf of, the Federal 
Government. If this is done the Federal Government is willing to contribute in places 
where relief on any substantial scale appears to be necessary one-third of the amount 
actually disbursed on this relief provided the other two-thirds is either paid by the 
municipality, or paid by the municipality and the province jointly.” Copies of the form 
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to be used in connection with the relief funds, together with a circular containing 1 in- 
structions as to procedure, accompanied the memorandum. 

Steps along the lines suggested were immediately taken to relieve the situation in 
several municipalities, and during the winter as unemployment became more acute in 
other districts, additional municipalities applied for grants. Up to the time of writing 
the total amount paid to municipalities by the Dominion Poon! for unemploy- 
ment relief was $431,540.59. 

Of this amount $217,714.59 was paid out in Ontario, payments being made as 
follows: Toronto, $179,291.53; York, $2,444.10; Peterborough, $1,315.73; Owen Sound, 
$224.63; Etobicoke, $814.27; ‘Oahaee! $911.99 : Paris, $37:78:; Bi anetbed: $816.50; St. 
Catharines, $588.10; Grantham, $25.39; Walkerville, $40.75; Scarborough, $266.27; 
Hamilton, $30,938.25. 

In Manitoba the following disbursements were made: Winnipeg, $57,690.19; 
St. James $1,418.52; Rosser, $358.18; total, $59,466.89. 

The amount paid to municipalities in Saskatchewan was $19,526.16, distributed 
as follows: Moose Jaw, $7,505.10; Saskatoon, $1,480.72; Regina, $10,540.24. 

Disbursements in British Columbia totalled $122,156.90, the following payments 
being made: New Westminster, $112.30; West Kildonan, $999.88; Burnaby, $140; 
Nelson, $150.51; Prince Rupert, $1,936.95; Vancouver, $108,920.14; Cumberland, 
$26.21; Victoria, $1,132.98; District of South Vancouver, $8,737.93. 

In addition $2,176.13 was paid to the municipality of Ambherst, N.S. and 
$10,545.02 to the City of Montreal, P.Q. 

The offices of the Employment Service also assisted in a scheme initiated by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for the purpose of extending relief 
to disabled soldiers unable to secure employment. This scheme applied both to former 
members of the forces pensioned for a disability and to members vocationally trained 
under the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. Regulations under the 
Order-in-Council authorizing this relief (P. C. 43 of January 10, 1921), required each 
applicant for relief in all towns in which a Government employment office was operating 
to obtain a certificate from the employment office stating that no suitable employ- 
ment was available. In certain districts in which the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment had no offices in operation, a co-operative arrangement was entered 
into with offices of the Employment Service by which the representative of the de- 
partment engaged in carrying out this scheme of relief was given accommodation in 
the local office of the service. 


JoB ANALYSIS 


At the first meeting of the Employment Service Council of Canada in May, 1919, 
it was recommended that the Department of Labour should furnish each province with 
a job analysis, giving the description of each occupation with a code word or number 
for each, the qualifications and training necessary and also the disabilities which would 
permit employment in the occupation without serious handicap. Owing to the 
pressure of organization work the Employment Service was unable to give immediate 
attention to this recommendation. Early in 1920, however, the study of methods of 
job anaylsis and experience in this work elsewhere was begun and an outline of pro- 
cedure was completed in July. At the second meeting of the Employment Service 
Council held in September, 1920, the report of the committee on administration and 
technique commented favourably upon the progress which had been made and urged 
that a complete report on the subject should be issued as soon as ppssible.. In Novem- 
ber in connection with field work on job analysis and preparatory to the compilation 
of data for job specifications a “suggested form of job analysis” was prepared. This 
was followed by the drafting of job specifications for domestic workers, copies of 
which have been forwarded to the various employment officers in the service, which 
deal with women workers in order that they may offer suggestions or criticisms if 
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‘desired. In line with the recommendations of the Employment Service Council, 
descriptions of occupations in the mining and lumbering industries have been prepared 
and those covering the printing trades are in course of preparation. The latter are 
being undertaken in conjunction with the Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
CoMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


At the first meeting of the Employment Service Council of Canada, the opinion 
was expressed that commercial employment agencies were retarding rather than pro- 
moting the efficient distribution of labour and that full benefits could not be derived 
from the Government system of employment offices while private agencies continued 
to exist. The council recommended, therefore, that effort should be directed to the 
elimination of private employment agencies as soon as the laws of the respective 
Provincial Governments permitted. Several of the provinces acted on this recom- 
mendation during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1920. Legislation abolishing 
commercial employment agencies was brought into effect in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan in June and in Alberta in November, 1919. In the province of Ontario, legis- 
lation was passed at the 1919 session of the legislature by which the number of com- 
mercial employment agencies in the province was greatly reduced. 

Further progress in the elimination of private employment agencies was made 
during the fiscal year under review. Legislation prohibiting the operation of fee- 
charging employment agencies was put into effect in British Columbia on J uly 1 and 
in Nova Scotia on October 1, 1920. Further legislation on this subject was enacted 
in British Columbia in March, 1921. The two special features of this recent law are, 
that private agencies placing public school teachers are definitely brought within 
the scope of the act and that all private employment offices acting as hiring 
agencies for employers shall be required to furnish to the general superintendent of the 
province complete records of their transactions. 

The province of Quebec has enacted legislation for the abolition of commercial 
employment agencies, which empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to order 
the closing of all employment bureaus kept or controlled by individuals, companies 
or other persons in such places as he shall specify. Under authority of this legislation, 
the number of licenses issued to private employment agencies in the province of 
Quebec has recently been somewhat reduced, and the Federal Department of Labour 
has been advised that several other licenses will be cancelled within a short time. 
Among the offices which the provincial authorities intend to close are several female 
registry offices. In Montreal these offices have until recently been controlled by the 
civic authorities, but the clause in the city charter permitting the licensing of employ- 
ment agencies was struck out at the last session of the legislature, leaving the province 
a clear field for the management of employment bureaus. It is understood that a law 
will shortly be passed in the province of New Brunswick making the operation of fee- 
charging agencies illegal. 

At the second meeting of the Employment Service Council of Canada held in 
September, 1920, the steps taken by various provinces since the previous meeting of 
the Council to close all private employment agencies within their boundaries were 
noted with satisfaction, and it was strongly recommended that the provinces in which 
private agencies still existed should take similar action as soon as practicable. 
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X. REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Prof. L. W. Gill, Director of Technical Education for Canada, reports as 
follows :— 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose and provisions of the Technical Education Act and the character 
and scope of the education or training which the Federal Government is assisting 
the provinces to develop, were explained in the first annual report. The growth and 
extent of vocational education throughout the Dominion were briefly outlined and it 
was predicted that the next few years would witness a decided development in the 
work. 

The growth of the past year is indicated by the fact that the total amount 
earned by the provinces has increased from $273,787.99 to $665,167.11. Every province 
is now actively engaged in developing a system of vocational training and the pro- 
vinces of Alberta and Ontario are already earning more than their full appropria- 
tions from the federal grant. 


EXPENDITURES FROM THE FEDERAL GRANT 


The money available and the amounts earned by the various provinces for work 
done during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, are shown in table I. It will be 
noted that the total unexpended balance from the previous year was carried forward. 
Although the provinces of Alberta and Ontario earned the full available amount, 
returns for the last quarter of the fiscal year were not received until after the books 
were closed and grants for work done during the period January to March have been 
charged against the accounts for the current year. The federal, provincial and 
municipal expenditures for the school year on work coming within the scope of the 
Act are given in table II. The growth in the work is further indicated by the 
increase in the total expenditures made by the provincial governments. These figures 
show an increase of from $826,990.09 to $1,241,248.11, or 50: per cent over the previous 
year. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that these two tables show the expenditures 
incurred for work done during the past fiscal year, not the actual payments made. 
Returns are made half yearly and payments from the federal and provincial funds 
are not made for several months after the work is performed, consequently payments 
from the federal grant cover work done during the last half of the previous year 
and the first half of the year reported. Payments during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1921, were $580,635.48, and for the previous year $196,500.49. 


VocATIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE DoMINION 


The nature and extent of the work being carried on by each province is indicated 
by table III. The total number of schools, 262, does not represent the number of 
school buildings devoted exclusively to vocational education. Buildings in which 
both day and evening clases are conducted are counted as two separate schools, and 
in Ontario the commercial classes are regarded as separate schools whether con- 
ducted in the same building as the industrial classes or not. The two branches of 
the work have different staffs and are operated separately. Where classes: under one 
principal are conducted in two or more buildings the group of classes is counted as 
one school. 
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The number of day schools has increased from 41 to 69 or 63-4 per cent over the 
previous year, and the evening schools from 127 to 193 or 52 per cent. A cor- 
responding increase has taken place in the numbers of teachers and pupils enrolled, 
but for some of the provinces the figures for these columns have been compiled from 
incomplete returns. 

Pouicy oF THE DEPARTMENT 


Owing to the different methods and systems of conducting the work in the 
various provinces, it has been found as yet impossible to obtain uniform reports of 
the work done and expenditures made. The director is endeavouring to make satis- 
factory arrangements with all of the provinces which will enable him to present com- 
plete figures showing the extent and nature of the work being done in every province 
during the same period of time. 

In administering the provisions and requirements of the Technical Education 
Act the following policy has been adopted :— 


1. To accept the work already done by each province and to co-operate with the 
provincial officials in developing the system of education already established. By 
this procedure, the work in the various provinces may be gradually unified and 
placed on the most efficient basis. 


2. To give advice freely, but only when solicited. 


3. To direct the attention of the provinces to the importance of training for 
citizenship as well as for employment. 


4, To cultivate a spirit of good-will and mutual confidence not only between the 
department and the province, but also between the provinces, to the end that there 
may be a national co-operation in educational effort. 


5. To secure through every possible agency the continued sympathy and 
co-operation of our industrial and labour organizations. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TECHNICAL EpUCATION 


In October, 1920, the leading representatives of the departments of educaticn 
in the provinces met together in Ottawa to discuss the following questions in their 
relation to vocational education: (1) Teacher training, (2) Prevocational ciasses 
and vocational guidance, (3) Courses of study, (4) Text-books, (5) Condition for 
entrance to technical classes, (6) Length of school day, (7) Length of school year, 
(8) Educational reports, method of preparing, (9) General supply of teachers. The 
director was appointed secretary of the conference and has issued a complete report 
of the proceedings.* A copy of the nine resolutions adopted is presented in appendix 1. 

Following the conference seven of the nine provinces signified their willingness 
to co-operate in the establishment of a central teacher training institute for the 
Dominion, but the Federal Government considered that the additional expenditures 
involved were not warranted at the present time. No important developments have 
yet resulted from the conference, but it has helped to promote national co-operation 
in educational efforts. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 


In order to properly carry out the provisions of the Act it is essential that the 
director should be familiar with the work in every province and that he should keep 
in close touch with all new developments in vocational education. This necessitates 
considerable travelling and much work which is not directly connected with the 


ee eT YS oe OL See eT as BE 
*Bulletin No. 1, Vocational Education Series. Proceedings of the First National Confer- 
ence on Technical Education. 
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distribution of the federal grant. It was found that the director could not alone 
attend to all the technical work involved, and in November, 1920, Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford was appointed by the Civil Service Commission to assist the director. 


CHARACTER OF THE WorK BEING DONE 


On his visits to the provinces the director has found that the character and 
quality of the work being done is not entirely satisfactory. If a reasonable standard 
of efficiency were demanded before payments of federal money were made, about 
one-half of the work which is now receiving a benefit from the grant would be 
excluded. The principal reason for this lack of efficiency is that none of the provinces 
have provided adequate training facilities for teachers. The province of New Bruns- 
wick conducts a summer school for those already engaged in the work and teachers 
are also given financial assistance to enable them to attend training schools in the 
United States; Ontario provides special lectures for those teachers who have not 
had previous teacher training and has planned to conduct a summer school this year; 
but no provision has been made for training new teachers specially for this work. 
The necessity for strict economy in all expenditures of public money is perhaps the 
chief reason for the failure of the provinces to provide adequate training for both 
teachers and pupils. Until more money is available for this work, it will be impos- 
sible to meet the rapidly growing demands of the public for efficient industrial, 
commercial and agricultural training. There is much room for improvement in both 
the character of the work performed and the methods of providing the desired 
training, but the progress and developments of the past year show that the provinces 
fully realize the importance of the work and are earnestly striving to develop it along 
eficient and practical lines. 


TarportaNt DrEvELOPpMENTS Durina tHE YEAR 


The establishment of the Agricultural and Technical High School in Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., in November, 1920, marked the first step in the development of vocational 
education in that province. The director took an active part in the work of organiz- 
ing this school and in arranging the courses of study so that both the agricultural 
and industrial interests would receive adequate attention. 

The province of Nova Scotia has resumed its correspondence department and is 
preparing for extensive work among the miners of that province. 

The inauguration of itinerant classes for fishermen is an important development 
of the work in New Brunswick. The travelling instructor is provided with a motion- 
picture projector, charts, engine parts and all the necessary class equipment for con- 
ducting a practical course in gas engine work, and has given valuable instruction to 
265 fishermen and others along the coast. 

The resignation of Mr. Macheras, Director of Technical Education for Quebec, 
has retarded development in that province, but two fine buildings have been erected 
in Three Rivers and Hull and new classes opened in six centres. 

In Ontario additional evening classes have been started in thirteen centres and 
seven new schools have been opened during the year. By increasing the provincial 
legislative grants on buildings and equipment, the province has stimulated building 
operations and four new schools are now in various stages of construction and three 
others have been approved for construction. A special feature of the year’s work 
was the organization of slack-time day classes for mechanics who were temporarily 
unemployed. The service rendered to local school boards by the provincial department 
includes comprehensive surveys of those municipalities contemplating the organiza- 
tion of vocational classes. Full details of these surveys are included in the annual 
report of the provincial director of technical education for 1920. The Adolescent 
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School Attendance Act which comes into force in September, 1921, is expected to 
greatly increase attendance in all classes. 

Attendance in the evening classes in Manitoba has increased nearly 100 per cent 
over that for the previous year. There is a growing conviction among the public of 
that province that compulsory part-time attendance between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen is advisable and necessary. 

Vocational education was started in Saskatchewan in 1919 in the Regina Collegi- 
ate Institute. During the past year three other schools have undertaken the work 
and are receiving grants under the provincial and federal Acts. 

One of the most interesting and promising features of the work in Alberta is the 
prevocational and junior industrial education given in Calgary and Edmonton. Classes 
for students in the early adolescent period are organized to stimulate new interest 
and effort on the part of backward pupils and to give an insight into certain industrial 
and commercial fields which will enable the students, with the assistance of teachers 
and parents, to choose suitable vocations and more advanced courses of training. 

The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary was opened in 
November, 1920, and offers a variety of day, evening and correspondence courses to 
the young people of the rural and urban centres of the province. The aim of this 
institution is to co-operate with the basic industries of the province in providing 
suitable training for the future foremen and superintendents of the plants and mines. 

During the year new school buildings have been opened in Victoria, Vancouver 
and New Westminster, B.C., and additional day schools have been opened in seven 
centres. Additional evening classes were organized in eleven places, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent over the previous year. 

Fuller descriptions of the work being organized and developed by the various 
provinces are contained in the summarized reports of provincial directors which are 
included as part Of this report. Any one desiring more complete information is 
referred to the annual reports of the various directors prepared for the provincial 
governments. 


TapLEe I1.—Money Available and Money Earned by Provinces Under Technical Eduea- 
tion Act, for Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1921. 


Annual Balance Total Amount 
Frovince Appropria- from Amount | Earned by 

ation Past Year | Available | Province 
$ cts. $ . cts. $ cts. $ ects. 
eveetlsiar Ce OLUEOIOID ! er oy.) Anidbey. aed detest pe cede Ales 48,812 58 23,938 23 C2 honed 29,093 90 
Vahl SYenR Gis Pye ae Lea PE Seep AT Co Nhe PNR Sin! MR hi BP 2 47,050 66 18,458 14 65,508 80 65,508 80 
SAS KATCHOWAT AE een Oe TE! APA Sy AUG). Shei. ete 58,696 90 51,029 00} 109,725 90 7,027 18 
Lo St aes OF GE RN ORNS” Seer em CUR Nei 1 Iii Lio yo s Sb Oe! Ae 55,055 94 44,222 61 99,278 55 10,154 45 
CON EATIO Me re Reis eh ke Noa ary a aha coltl hag et EN Remain 259,528 10) 112,632.24 372,160.34) 372,160 °34 
LILES) aay Sh OLY Ap a MMA a ei mea, a ales ec sc Prasat a ahd ..| - 208,100 83 85,482 34) 298,583 17| 137,730 49 
Newi brunswick 060. Seite, Both ooh: soe ue 44,798 51) . 35,335 53 80,134 04 16,577 59 
INOW SCOULD ore ree yun, eek Car ee Cen ern ee ae iy 58,687 67 Cav hogs ee Ue ta7 95,838 24 eal wud 
Prince Bid wardi stand cn. te. SPAR. Tae 19,268 81 17,963 35 31; 200. 16 4,143 25 
oh es 9 oN dara ae inetd TE teadind shatter bee i ANY ..| 800,000 oy 426,212 01|1, 226,212 O01! 665,167 11 


' 


*Returns for British Columbia and Manitoba are complete to Dec. 31, 1920, others to March 31, 
1921. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


A brief summary of the work being done by the new Agricultural and Technical 
High School at Charlottetown, is contained in the following statement from the 
principal. . 

Under the provisions of the Technical Education Act the province of Prince 
Edward Island established the Agricultural and Technical School in Charlottetown 
in November, 1920. The Act providing for its establishment and administration is 
presented in appendix II. The control and management of the school are in the 
hands of the Commissicner of Agriculture, but the Superintendent of Education is 
authorized to visit and inspect it and to advise and assist those in charge. Conditions 
for entrance, courses of instruction, fees, terms, etc., are regulated by orders and 
regulations of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The school has been organized 
to meet the special needs of the province and the first six months of its operation 
have shown it to be well adapted to those needs. 

By a special arrangement with the Federal Government a grant of two-thirds 
of the cost of establishing and maintaining the school is provided. Ome-third of the 
cost is borne by the province, one- -third by the federal agricultural instruction grant 
and one-third by the grant under the Technical Education Act. Such an arrangement 
was rendered necessary by the fact that the institution is a combined agricultural 
and vocational school and therefore entitled to benefit under both of the federal grants. 

Agriculture is the basic industry in Prince Edward Island. The increased use 
of power machinery—the car, the gas-engine, the tractor, the motor-truck—has rend- 
ered instruction in the use of these appliances imperative. The disappearance of 
the rural blacksmith has rendered a course in blacksmithing a necessity. Farm 
carpentry—the use and care of tools, the making of necessary repairs to buildings, 
the principles of building construction, the use of concrete—these are subjects upon 
which valuable instruction may be given in a vocational school of this kind. 

In the new school two distinct courses are provided; first, day classes for full- 
time students; second, evening classes for part-time students. To the full-time 
students is given a course in motor mechanics, blacksmithing, farm carpentry and 
farm engineering, agricultural chemistry and physics, live stock and field crops. 
Students taking evening classes receive instruction in such subjects as English, arith- 
metic, motor mechanics, blacksmithing, mechanical drawing and wireless telegraphy. 

The total enrolment for the first year was 145; day classes, 35, evening classes, 110. 

In addition to day and evening classes short courses of three or four weeks were 
given during the months of January and February. The subjects stressed were 
motor mechanics, cheese and buttermaking, wool grading and marketing, seed selec- 
tion, plant diseases, stock breeding, feeding and judging. Eighty- five students attended 
these courses last winter. 

While there is as yet no urgent demand for instruction in engineering, machine 
shop practice or commercial subjects, yet it is the policy of the school to establish 
courses and provide instruction whenever the need arises, provided only that such 
instruction comes within the scope of the technical education requirements. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The character of the work being carried on in the province of Nova Scotia is 
indicated by the following extracts from the annual report of the Provincial Director 
of Technical Education, for the year ended July 31, 1920. 


SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION 


This school, which is run in conjunction with the Department of Marine in 
Ottawa, continued to render satisfactory service. With the decline in activity in the 
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mercantile marine the world over and the reduction in freight rates,the number of men 
seeking instruction for marine certificates was proportionately lowered. At the same 
time the appearance of the Canadian Government steamship service offered oppor- 
tunities for Canadian sailors that had never existed before. With the higher standard 
of scholarship and knowledge enforced by the British Board of Trade for certificated 
positions in the merchant marine after the war, it was felt that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would also increase their requirements. If this change takes place, it may 
be necessary to add to the instructing staff in the Halifax Navigation School, because 
it is manifestly impossible for a single teacher to handle a diversified list of subjects 
such as arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, seamanship, 
astronomy, navigation, elementary physics and chemistry, shipbuilding construction, 
and mechanics. During the year twenty men secured certificates in Government 
examinations. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH 


The Royal Bank of Canada, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Camadian Bank of 
Commerce, and the Halifax Board of Trade combined to guarantee the salary of a 
professor of commercial Spanish for a period of three years. Extension classes were 
arranged for bank clerks, business men, clerks, stenographers, ete., and over 100 
students were enrolled in this subject alone. 

Classes were also organized at Dalhousie University and the Halifax County 
Academy. The pupils made extraordinarily rapid pregress and some of the employees 
of the banks were proficient enough at the end of seven months to take positions of 
responsibility in Spanish-American countries. The Canadian banking institutions 
which participated in establishing this chair of Spanish have given a large number 
of business men and their employees the opportunity to become proficient in this 
language so that they eculd materially assist in developing our Canadian commerce 
with the West Indies and South America. 


SHORT COURSES 


The large numbers of returned soldiers who were being trained at the college for 
various occupations taxed the facilities of the institution to such a great extent that 
the short courses, which had proved of such great value in previous years, had to be 
omitted from the regular programme of work. 


SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


This year saw the actual functioning of assistance from the federal treasury to 
the provinces for secondary technical education under the Dominion Act for the 
Promotion of Technical Education passed by the Dominion Parliament on July 7, 
1919. The Dominion Government reimbursed the province for one-half of the 
amount it had expended on technical education, except for those moneys spent for 
training of a college or university grade. This will assist the province materially 
to realize cherished plans for extending vocational education into new lines of work 
which had not been undertaken previously because of lack of funds. 

The seriousness of the inadequate supply of well-trained vocational teachers is 
more apparent than the crying need of regular teachers for the public schools. It is 
almost impossible for the province alone to provide teacher-training facilities for 
vocational education, yet the work cannot be made broader or more effective until 
some provision is made for this purpose. It is clearly evident that Nova Scotia must 
co-operate with some or all of the other provinces to establish an adequate teacher- 
training institution before many further radical developments can be undertaken. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Technical Schools are of the type generally known as industrial 
continuation schools, and the classes offered are held for the most part in the even- 
ing. For purposes of administration the schools are classified under two heads, viz.: 
(a) Coal Mining and Engineering Schools and (b) Evening Technical Schools. 

The first class of school ministers to those in coal mining communities who desire 
to prepare themselves for Government certificates of competency necessary in order 
to hold responsible positions in collieries as officials or stationary engineers. ‘The 
second class offers advantages of technical instruction to those in industrial com- 
munities who wish to increase their knowledge and efficiency in business industry, or 
in the home. 


COAL MINING AND ENGINEERING SCHOOLS. 


It is a pleasure to chronicle a decided increase in the number of schools and the 
number of students in this division of secondary technical education. The attendance 
has not yet come back to the pre-war level, but there are definite signs that the men 
who are connected with coal production are again seeking vocational education in order 
to advance themselves. The operating companies are trying to get men for official 
positions who have a more complete and thorough technical training in order to meet 
the increasingly difficult problems arising with deeper mining, submaxine operations, 
etc. 

EVENING TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


These schools consist of groups of evening technical classes in the principal indus- 
trial communities arranged to suit the needs of the workers in the dominant indus- 
tries. The local school boards agree to furnish rooms, heat, light, janitor care and 
one-half of the cost of the instruction staff, while the province undertakes the other 
half of the cost of teachers, and provides. the special equipment needed. Two new 
centres applied for organized technical classes, viz.: Westville and Kentville. 

In the regular evening classes the following courses were offered, the work in each 
centre varying with the size and dominant industries of the town or city :— 


Practical arithmetic Direct current machinery 
Business English Alternating current machinery 
Practical algebra and geometry Gasoline engines 

Book-keeping Automobile running and repairing 
Stenography Elements of chemistry 
Typewriting Technical chemical analysis 
Mechanical drawing Metallurgical chemistry 
Machine drawing Dressmaking 

Machine design Skirt making 

Architectural drawing Garment making 

Building construction drawing Millinery 

Architectural design Cooking 

Building construction estimating Home economy 

Oar building design French conversation 
Structural steel drafting French composition 


Elements of electricity 


Prizes.—In order to promote the efficiency of the classes and to stimulate individual 
effort, a certificate of merit was awarded to the person in each class who made the 
most progress during the year. In Halifax, the Board of Trade offered $250 in cash 
prizes, which was divided up and awarded on the same basis. This generous action 
on the part of the business men and manufacturers had a notable effect in producing 
a keen competition among the classes in Halifax. 
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In each community where the evening technical schools are held, there is a com- 
mittee of business men and manufacturers who co-operate with the school board and 
the Department of Technical Education in the general conduct of the school. The 
advice and co-operation of these men have been invaluable in the success of these 
schools and in securing the attendance of employees in evening classes, and in working 
out the details of the actual instruction offered so that it would be vital and practical 
to the large variety of students who were striving to improve themselves. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The first school to operate under the New Brunswick Vocational Act, 1918, opened 
its doors in October, 1919. The following extracts from the second annual report of 
the New Brunswick Vocational Education Board covers the work done from that 
time to October 31, 1920. Much of the work of this year was referred to in a previous 
report written at the end of 1919. 

It will be noted that the main development has taken place in evening vocational 
schools. This is because these utilize the spare time of existing school plants and 
the leisure of the people. This means economy; and because it gives technical 
knowledge to the workers which they can immediately put into practice, it is regarded 
as a most efficient form of vocational training. The night school is capable of great 
development. Complete high school and even university courses are now being given 
in the evenings elsewhere. 

Day vocational schools are much needed, and there is evidence that these will be 
developed in several cities and towns as departments of the present high schools. The 
lack of teachers and the expense entailed will make growth slow in this connection. 
The generous Government aid and the teacher training policies will doubtless induce 
development eventually, however. Just now building programmes are everywhere 
being delayed in the hope that costs will recede. 

Much of the work in the initiation of any movement must partake of the nature 
of organization and propaganda; the real results of which do not appear till later. 
The first year’s work under the Vocational Act, however, shows substantial progress. 
The evening school has already became quite general, and one successful day school 
has been established. 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Woodstock and Carleton County have the honour of. establishing the first day 
vocational school in New Brunswick. It was the only one in operation during the 
year. This institution is really three schools, as it carries on separate courses in 
agriculture, commercial work, and home economics. Each course demands the full 
time of the students enrolled therein. 

The Carleton County Vocational School is maintained jointly by the town of 
Woodstock and the county of Carleton on a fifty-fifty basis. Its day enrolment, first 
year, was fifty-two. It represents a type of institution which in method of support, 
plan of organization, and general objective may be copied with profit in other coun- 
ties of the province. 

While ten New Brunswick communities adopted the Vocational Act in 1920, three 
of these failed to get classes in actual operation for lack of accommodation, teachers, 
ete. The committees of seven school boards, however, carried out very successful 
programmes in the following places: Fredericton, St. John, Chatham, Newcastle, 
Woodstock, Milltown and McAdam. Teachers employed in the evening schools are 
persons living in the community where the work is carried on, who possess an expert 
practical knowledge of the subject handled. ; 
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The object of the evening vocational school is to give adults an opportunity to 
procure training which they had no chance to get earlier, and which will help them 
in their daily employment. A good beginning has been made and the outlook is 
that evening classes will be widely adopted throughout the province within the next 
few years. The great difficulty in the smaller places is to procure suitable teachers. 
The supply of these, however, and the effectiveness of the courses will increase as 
the movement grows. ‘ 


ITINERANT SCHOOLS 


There are many people engaged in the fishing industry of this province. The 
gas engine has revolutionized the fisherman’s job of the past decade and a half. 
Countless new problems of science and mechanics now confront him for solution. 
If he is less at the merey cf winds and calm, he has become dependent upon an 
intricate machine for locomotion. To assist him and others using the gas-engine in 
their work with this new problem, the Vocational Board engaged Mr. A. H. Whitman, 
B.Se., a technical expert, to conduct short courses in small communities along the 
coast and inland during the spring and early summer of 1920. 

Mr. Whitman was supplied with a light moving-picture machine, films, charts, 
engine parts, ete. This equipment he carried into eleven of the communities of the 
province and conducted short intensive three-day courses, on the principles, operation 
and repair of the various types of gas-engines. He organized and carried out this 
service in Grand Harbour, Woodard’s Cove, North Head, Seal Cove, Martsville, 
Stanley, Bayfield, Port Elgin, Shediac, Buctouche and Rexton. In all, 265 men 
received instruction. 

This is a branch of vocational work for which the need is new and insistent. 
With the almost universal use of the motor-car and the rapid spread of truck and 
tractor, 1t will soon be necessary for the majority of our people to have at least some 
knowledge of the gas-engine. It is therefore proposed to extend and develop voca- 
tional courses in this field. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The greatest.:single need in the development of vocational education not only in 
this province, but throughout Canada, is an adequate supply of competent teachers. 

As will be noted in the report of the Ottawa National Conference on Technical 
Education, an effort is being made by the provinces to co-operate in the establishment 
of a central teacher training institution. New Brunswick has already officially agreed 
to enter upon this undertaking. 

In addition to technical knowledge and skill, the vocational teacher must possess 
professional knowledge and ability to teach. Those who are now qualified technically 
and practically will be professionally prepared .at the central institution. They will 
probably have to be paid while taking courses. New York State gives scholarships of 
$2,000 each, to a certain number of selected workers from the trades to enable them to 
prepare to teach in vocational schools. 

The New Brunswick Vocational Board now has a policy of training teachers by 
subsidizing selected ones to study abroad, and through its annual summer school 
which was held at Woodstock this year from July 6 to August 5. 


SumMMary or ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


During the first year’s operation the New Brunswick Vocational Act has provided 
a day vocational service in one county, evening schools in seven communities, and 
short gas-engine courses in eleven other districts. Definite day courses have been 
taken by fifty-two pupils. Evening and short courses have been completed by 1,699 
men and women. 
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Seventy teachers have been employed, eighty-one prospective vocational teachers 
have been given an intensive summer course, and fifteen have been assisted to take 
more extensive courses abroad. 

It is evident therefore that if as much new ground can be broken annually during 
succeeding years, vocational training will soon cover the province. 


PROSPECTIVE RESULTS 


Education is always a slow process. The main returns for the expenditure of 
money and energy in vocational education during 1920 have not yet had time to appear. 
and will not fully emerge for years. 

In the establishment of any service many expenditures must be made which will 
not soon recur. For example, equipment now paid for will do duty for ten or more 
years. In the development of vocational education much time and money will be 
consumed in preparing qualified teachers, which we must have in order to finally 
succeed. 

Then there is the difficulty always attendent upon introducing new ideas. The 
prejudice against change, and the inertia of the public must be overcome in order to 
secure progress. For example, the board is anxious that day vocational schools be 
established. Only one is open so far. Others, however, will open sooner or later as 
the result of organization and propaganda work already done. In fact, notwith- 
standing bad financial conditions, and high costs, one, and possibly two or three addi- 
tional day schools will open next year. Night schools are sure to develop. 

The movement is really on the march, and the board hopes soon to be able to 
utilize additional agencies to make the service universally effective throughout the 
province. . 


QUEBEC 


In March, 1921, Mr. A. Macheras, former Director of Technical Education for 
Quebec, left Canada to assume his new duties as Inspector of Technical Services to 
the Ministry of Pensions, Paris, France. The vacancy has not yet been filled and 
consequently no progress report has been received from this province. 

The work in Quebec is steadily growing along sound practical lines. A very 
complete new school has been opened at Three Rivers and a splendid building is nearing 
completion at Hull. Technical schools are now in operation in Quebec, Montreal, 
Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Beauceville, and Snawinigan Falls. All of these schools are 
growing and it is expected that new schools will be erected at other centres in the near 
future. The Montreal Technical Institute and the school for higher commercial 
studies in the same city, also show increased enrolments over last year. 

In all of these schools provision: is made for instruction in both French and 
English. The vocational training provided in the evening classes includes such 
subjects as mechanical drafting, wood-working, electrical work, automobile repairing, 
foundry work, sheet metal work, machine shop practice, stationary engineering and 
general construction work. Regular four-year day technical courses, including instrue- 
tion in academic and related subjects, are provided for adolescents. The pupils are 
grouped according to the trades or occupations which they intend to follow, such as: 
foundry work, machine shop, woodworking, automobile work, electrical work, ete. 
Special day classes for those engaged in the various industries are also provided as 
required. 

The work conducted in the school for higher commercial studies in Montreal 
includes preparation for the diploma of licentiate in commercial sciences and training 
for expert accountants. The school is equipped with a splendid library and a growing 
museum containing, among other useful collections, approximately five thousand 
samples of various kinds of raw materials. Students in this school are taken on 
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visits to the principal industrial and commercial establishments of the city in order 
to study the methods of production and distribution and become familiar with actual 
working conditions. 

During the year the Council of \Arts and Manufacturing conducted day and 
evening classes in fifteen localities—an increase of five schools over the preceding year. 
These classes had a total enrolment of over 2,500: pupils, an increase of 27 per cent 
over last year. They provided instruction in the following subjects: commercial 
design, drafting, modelling, painting, music, woodworking, plumbing, millinery, 
sewing, tailoring and telegraphy. The character of this work is purely vocational 
and is recognized as such by both the Provincial and Federal Governments. 


ONTARIO 


The report of Director of Technical Education for Ontario covers the year 
ended June 30, 1921. The following summary of the report outlines the principal 
developments and shows the growth of the work during the year. 


PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 


The advance made in organization of vocational instruction has been very grati- 
fying. Evening schools were organized in thirteen new centres in the academic year 
1919-20. In the autumn of 1920 new schools were opened at Barrie, Fairbank, South 
Porcupine, Preston, Espanola, High Falls, and Kenora. The enrolment of students 
and the interest of the public in the new schools give promise of permanent service. 
Evening classes are now being conducted successfully in fifty-eight centres. The 
iotal enrolment shows an increase over last year of from 16,733 to 26,527, or 58-5 
per cent. The enrolment in the day industrial classes was 1,234, practically the same 
as for the last year. There was an increase of over 7 per cent in the number of girls, 
but the figures for the boys show a decrease of over 2 per cent. The increase of boys 
and men in the evening classes was 85 per cent. 

The growth during the year is shown also by the remarkable increase in the 
amounts spent on the promotion of industrial and technical education. The total 
receipts of the province for the purpose of technical education amounted to 
$1,504,968.95, an increase of 80-85 per cent over last year. The total expenditures 
amounting to $1,362,570.35, show an increase of 106-74 per cent. The large balance 
indicated is accounted for by the fact that the financial statements are for the 
ealendar year, while the expenditures are completed at the end of the school year. 


LEGISLATIVE GRANTS 


Grants are paid to the local boards according to the following scheme :— 

(1) Salaries—A grant calculated as follows: 75 per cent of the expenditures 
on salaries up to and including $2,000, and the following percentages of all expendi- 
tures on salaries above that amount; 663 per cent of the expenditure above $2,000, 
and up to and including $5,000; 50 per cent of the expenditure above $5,000, and up 
to and including $10,000; 833 per cent of the expenditure above $10,000, and up to 
and including $15,000; 25 per cent of the expenditure above $15,000. 

(2) Hquipment—Fifty per cent of the cost of equipment specially provided in 
any one year for evening or day Industrial, Technical or Art Schools and approved 
by the Minister. ) 

(3) Buildings.—Fifty per cent of the cost of buildings especially constructed 
for day or evening Industrial, Technical or Art Schools and approved by the Minister. 

(4) Equipment and Buildings in the Districts —The yearly grant provided in 
(2) and (8) is 75 per cent in each case. 
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This scheme of paying grants affords substantial aid to local municipalities in 
erecting and equipping special industrial, technical and art schools. The year 1920 
is the first full calendar year in which this scheme has been in foree. The effect of 
the grants on capital expenditure in stimulating local school authorities to provide 
vocational education is seen in the large grants on equipment and on buildings 
earned during the year. (See table i 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


As has been pointed out in previous reports, the extension of day and evening 
vocational work in the province has been limited by the lack of suitable buildings 
and equipment. To remove this obstacle the department, in reconstructing the 
scheme of grants when the Dominion funds became available for vocational educa- 
tion, provided for liberal assistance to municipalities that would undertake to pro- 
vide satisfactory accommodation for vocational classes. Assistance is given in 
accordance with an agreement made between the municipality and the Minister of 
Education, in which the municipality promises on its part to promote diligently the 
work of vocational education, to endeavour to use the building or portion of the 
building set aside for vocational education to its fullest capacity, and to provide 
such management, teaching staff and equipment as meet the approval of the minister. 

The liberal grants available under such agreements have had a marked effect 
in stimulating building operations during the year. Niagara Falls has completed a 
building, erected on the grounds of the Collegiate Institute, for vocational education. 
The building has two stories, without basement. It provides for classrooms, a wood- 
working shop, a machine shop, a mechanics’ laboratory, and electrical laboratory, a 
draughting room, a cooking laboratory, and a dressmaking room. <A special feature 
is the electrical laboratory, which has been designed to provide accommodation and 
equipment for training the numerous electrical workers in the district in the man- 
agement and maintenance of equipment used for the generation and transmission of 
electrical energy. The building was occupied in January, 1921. 

In Sudbury the new Technical School building has been completed. This 
building has three stories, without basement, and is of reinforced concrete and brick 
construction. It is specially designed for teaching mining classes and is generously 
provided with the necessary laboratories, shop and milling rooms for efficient instruc- 
tion in both day and evening classes in the mining and related industries. This 
building will be equipped, ready for occupancy, in September, 1921. 

The erection of the new Technical School wing of the Fort William Collegiate 
Institute has proceeded rapidly, and the building will be ready for use in September, 
1991. It is of reinforced concrete and brick, of the same design as the new Collegiate 
Institute wing recently erected, and is provided with shops and a specially-designed 
electrical laboratory. 

A new building for the Ontario College of Art has been erected by the Ontario 
Government, under the Industrial Education Act, on a site adjacent to the Art 
Gallery. In this new building the College of Art will have greatly improved facili- 
ties for carrying on its work, and particularly that directly related to industrial 
design and applied art. : 

A referendum on the question of co-operation in the building of a technical 
school was carried by large majorities in Windsor and Walkerville. The necessary 
legislation has been secured and a joint board or commission formed to push forward 
the project. The referendum approved a proposal for a building costing approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

The Advisory Industrial Committee cf the Board of Education of Toronto has 
submitted and received approval of plans for a new branch technical school in the 
east end of the city. The committee of tle Hamilton Board has also submitted anc 
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received approval of plans for the erection of the main building of the Hamilton 
Technical School. 


INTERESTING FEATURES IN THE EXTENSION OF THE WORK 


The reports of the organizers of their visits of organization or inspection furnish 
many interesting illustrations of the importance of the work and of the means taken 
to extend it. For example, the report on Sudbury instances the case of a young man 
who had attended the 1919-20 classes in mathematics in Sudbury and was transferred 
during the summer to High Falls. Appreciating the value of the instruction received 
in the class and desiring to continue his study, he personally organized a class 
among the men in the power plant at High Falls. This class, thirteen in number, 
included all the men in the plant. This class was reported to the Department of 
Education and was placed under the charge of the Sudbury Advisory Industrial 
Committee. 

A novel feature of the evening class work in connection with commercial classes in 
Fort William during the season 1920-21 is a course of lectures on modern business 
given by the leading business men of the city. These lectures are free and no enrol- 
ment is required of the persons attending them. Each of the lectures has been 
attended by about seventy persons, including not only prominent business men but 
juniors from the banks, offices and shops. 

Tt is stated by persons who attended the lectures that they are interesting, practical 
and instructive. The success of this feature of the Fort William evening class work 
suggests that such a course of lectures might be organized in other centres, not only 
on commercial subjects, but on industrial or other vocational subjects. A course 
of lectures on modern industry, for managers, superintendents, foremen and men, 
might include such subjects as the following: shop management, employment manage- 
ment, raw materials, transportation, exchange, markets, group insurance, Compensa:’ 
tion Act, Factory Acts, industrial relations, adolescents in factories and in schools. 

Another special feature of the year’s work has been the applications from unem- 
ployed persons for instruction in slack-time day classes. In several of the technical 
schools—Hamilton, London, Ottawa—arrangements have been made for the admission 
of such applicants and for providing the instruction desired. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF AN ORGANIZER FOR GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S WORK 


The increasing demands for instruction made it advisable to appoint an officer 
to take charge of the organization of the home-making and the trade and industrial 
classes for girls and women. Miss Elsie I. McKim, who has had a thorough training 
and wide experience in all branches of the work, was given charge of this depart- 
ment. She entered upon her duties in September and has visited most of the schools. 
She has been of great assistance to the principals and teachers in organizing their 
courses and in improving the methods of instruction. 


PREPARATION FOR THE OPERATION OF THE ADOLESCENT SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ACT . 


School boards have been seriously considering the preparations which should be 
made for the operation of the Adolescent School Attendance Act. The necessity for 
offering a variety of courses to meet the needs of those who will be required, by the 
terms of the Act, to remain in schoo! under either part-time or full-time instruction, 
is presenting many new problems. 

Advisory committees are concerned with providing the courses and the accom- 
modations for those who will desire to take vocational as well as academic instruction. 
These committees in a number of cities have asked for assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Education in ascertaining their needs and in forming plans to meet them. 

7s 
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In most cases the assistance asked for could not be given until certain facts bearing 
upon local situations were ascertained. To obtain these facts surveys have been 
made in a number of centres by officers of the department. 


*INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SURVEYS 


The following surveys were made during the year: The border cities (Ford, 
Walkerville, Windsor, Sandwich, Ojibway), and St. Thomas, by Dre J. 0...Mallerg 
Galt, Guelph, Peterborough, Timmins, St. Catharines and Belleville, by Dr. Miller 
and F. S. Rutherford; Fort William, Chatham and Kenora, by F. P. Gavin; Brant- 
ford, by Dr. Miller and F. P. Gavin. | 

The information required in most cases relates to the following questions:— 


(1) Is the need for vocational education in the community concerned sufficient 
to justify the establishment of a day vocational school, under the provisions of the 
Industrial Education Act? 


(2) If established, what should be the range of work undertaken by such a 
school ? 


(3) What accommodation should be provided and within what general area should 
such a school be located ? . 

The making of these surveys was greatly facilitated by the co-operation of the 
local organizations representing employers and employees, the municipal officials, 
the members of the school boards and advisory industrial committees, the school 
principals and inspectors. The individual employers and their executive officers were 
invariably willing to give the information desired, to show the agents of the depart- 
ment through their plants, and to discuss with them in a helpful fashion the ways 
in which the preparatory and supplementary training which can be given in a voca- 
tional school would be of value to the industries. | 

In general, the information required to answer the questions proposed includes 
the following :— 


(1) Adolescents attending school classified as to age and grade. 


(2) Adolescents not attending school—estimated as closely as available data 
permitted. | 


(3) General employment classification—industrial and commercial. 

(4) Employment classification of girls and women. 

(5) Employment classification of adolescents. 

(6) Growth and distribution of population and schools. 

(7) Lines of traffic—streets and street cars, etc. 

(8) Financial status of municipality—assessment, tax rate, indebtedness. 


(9) Best judgment of those engaged in industrial and commercial work regarding 
(a) the most suitable preparatory training before employment, and (b) the most 
suitable supplementary training during employment. 


_ (10) Preliminary information regarding the operative and manipulative skills 
and the relative knowledge required for successful participation in the various occupa- 
tions. 


NUMBER OF ADOLESCENTS FOR WHOM INSTRUCTION MUST BE PROVIDED 


School boards are particularly interested at the present time in obtaining informa: 
tion regarding the number of pupils for whom full time and part time instruction 
must be provided under Section 3 of the Adolescent School Attendance Act. Calcula- 
tions have been made from actuarial tables and the returns of the Dominion Census, 
and the results have been compared carefully with the information obtained in the 


*The report on the Peterborough survey is included in the provincial director’s report to 
the Minister of Education. 
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surveys made by the officers of the department. The general conclusion is that 
adolescents between fourteen and sixteen years of age constitute about 3-5 per cent 
of the population in urban centres, and that of the total number of adolescents within 
these age limits, from 50 to 60 per cent are already in attendance at school. While the 
numbers may vary in different municipalities, the figures are sufficiently accurate to 
give boards a fair idea of the number of pupils to be provided for under a strict enforce- 
ment of the Act. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Arrangements have been made for conducting summer school classes from July 
4 to August 5 for teachers of trade or vocational subjects, who have not had any teacher- 
training. At present many of these hold only Temporary Certificates. All teachers 
holding only Temporary Certificates will be required to qualify for Interim Oertifi- 
cates not later than September, 1924. Such Interim Certificates will be granted to 
all teachers who complete the prescribed work and pass the examination tests of two 
summer sessions. 

The courses of study to be taken by all the students are :— 


“Aims of Education.” 
“General Methods.” 
“Principles of Teaching.” 
“Lesson Plans.” 


In addition to this work the students will be organized into trade groups for 
preparation of “Courses of Study” and conferences relating to the particular subject 
they teach. 

Travelling expenses and a living allowance of $1.25 per diem will be paid to the 
teachers finishing the course, provided they are teaching in one of the vocational 
schools of Ontario. 


MANITOBA 


The following statement from the Director of Technical Education for Manitoba 
covers the period from March 31, to December 30, 1920. 

Technical education in Manitoba has had continued development in both day and 
evening classes. In the day classes work has been given in the commercial course, 
practical arts course for boys, practical arts course for girls and part-time courses in 
printing. 

The greatest progress, however, has been made in the evening classes. In the 
Winnipeg evening schools the attendance has jumped from one thousand eight 
hundred and eigthy-eight in 1919 to three thousand five hundred and seventy-one in 
1920, showing a gain of nearly one hundred per cent in attendance. Courses were 
given in blacksmithing, tool smithing, machine shop, electrical engineering, practical 
mathematics, electrical license, electrical salesman, armature winding, magnetism, 
wireless, automobile electricity, telegraphy, mechanical drawing, elementary woodwork, 
advanced woodwork, carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, architectural drawing, 
machine drawing, design, sign-writing, printing, estimating, civil service, building 
construction, tinsmithing, book-keeping, stenography, advanced stenography, type- 
writing shorthand (Russell, Greig and Pitman), English, arithmetic, dressmaking, 
domestic science, plain sewing, millinery and advanced housekeeping, and in practically 
all cases an exceptionally high average attendance was maintained throughout the 
year. 

Evening courses in drawing and mathematics were introduced and successfully 
conducted in Transcona. Selkirk has installed an excellent equipment for home 
economics for women and woodwork for the men with the intention of carrying on 
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evening as well as day classes. Teulon, Balmoral and Gunton have introduced home 
economics and woodwork into their schools and employ a homemaking expert on a 
cirouit basis. Courses in woodworking and agriculture are carried on in a similar 
manner. In Brandon home economics and commercial courses have been carried on 
as usual and the same amount of time has been devoted to home economics in Virden, 
Dauphin and Stonewall. Portage la Prairie has engaged teachers of home economics 
and woodworking for the coming year and will install equipment suitable for day 
and evening work immediately. 


Part-time education is receiving serious consideration in public opinion and the 


feeling is growing that compulsory part-time attendance between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen is advisable and necessary. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Vocational education in Saskatchewan has not been sufficiently developed to re- 
quire the services of a director. As there are few manufacturing industries in the 
provinee, the problem of the urban centres is not one of training artisans, but rather 
one of providing suitable instruction which will retain the interest of adolescents after 
they leave the elementary public schools. 

Day vocational schools are now being operated in Regina, Weyburn, Moose Jaw 
and Yorkton. The vocational work in these schools is principally commercial sub- 
jects, home economics, and woodworking, although in Regina additional classes are 
provided in metal working, drafting, motor mechanics and tractor work. 

Evening classes are conducted in each of the schools and courses are provided in 
the following subjects: business English, applied mathematics, physics, applied chem- 
istry, commercial subjects, higher accountancy, painting and showcard writing, draft- 
ing, carpentry, machine shop practice, motor mechanics, electrical work, plumbing, 
domestic science, dietetics, dressmaking and millinery. 

Reports have not been received giving the attendance in the different schools and 
classes, but the rapid growth of the work in this province along the lines indicated is 
evident when it is stated that last year’s report showed only one day school and no 
evening classes. 


AUBERTA. 


The progress and development of vocational education in the province of Alberta 
for the year ended June 80, 1921 are outlined in the following summarized report of 
the Provincial Director of Technical Education. 

During the year 1920-21 vocational instruction was given in twenty-one centres in 
the province. The cities provided day as well as evening instruction and extended 
the work considerably. Courses in cookery, millinery, dressmaking and sheet-metal 
pattern drafting were organized in Calgary, in addition to the work given the previous 
year in the evening classes. In Edmonton a class in steam engineering was organized 
for the first time. All of the work given the previous year was continued. In Leth- 
bridge a considerable development took place. The new work undertaken included 
motor mechanics, mining science and steam engineering. The volume of work was 
increased in all these cities. j 

There was the same number of centres carrying on night classes for miners. The 
organization of courses for steam engineers was followed by the opening of classes in 
steam engineering in five of the larger centres in the province. Motor engineering 
was undertaken in seven centres.. Four of these classes were organized in the larger 
towns and the enrolment included near-by farmers who are operating tractors. 


a a ee 
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PREVOCATIONAL AND JUNIOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The cities of Calgary and Edmonton have established prevocational courses of 
study. The work is carried on in the Victoria Prevocational School in Calgary and 
as a department of the Technical School in Edmonton. The pupils in attendance at 
these courses in the two cities are enrolled from grades 7 and 8. <A course equivalent 
to grade 9 is given also at the school in Calgary. Half of the school day is devoted 
to academic studies and half to practical work in industrial and home economics sub- 
jects. Commercial work in shorthand and typewriting is also given at the Calgary 
school. In both schools the enrolment has grown rapidly, and further accommoda- 
tion and expansion are an immediate necessity, in order that all desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this new and successful method of education may do so. 

To the course as given in Edmonton only pupils who have reached the age of fifteen 
years or over are admitted. The main purpose, as indicated by a standard of grade 
7 and an age of fifteen years or over, is to reach and especially benefit the boy or girl 
who has fallen behind in the ordinary school work. . These students are initiated into 
a programme of work richer in industrial and manipulative material than that in the 
regular school. The new experience stimulates them to new interest and effort with 
the result that a fresh start is made at school tasks. The new work gives the boy or 
girl an insight into and experience in certain industrial and commercial fields which 
have both a cultural and economic value in the business world and for this reason 
appeals to both parents and children as strong grounds for better and longer school 
attendance. 

The subjects of study covering two years’ work are as follows in Edmonton :— 


id 


Academic. Practical. 
English Mechanical drawing 
Arithmetic Woodwork 
History and civics Printing 
Geography Machine shop practice 
Penmanship Household arts 
Art H'ousehold science 
Science 


In the Prevocational School at Calgary the pupils are admitted at grade 7 irre- 
spective of age. 

The academic subjects are those given above. 

The practical subjects are as follows: woodwork, forgework, sheet-metal work, 
leather work, printing, household science, household arts, shorthand, typewriting. 

The list of practical subjects is greater than in the Edmonton prevocational 
course since the main purpose is different. The avowed intention of the course is 
not to help retarded pupils mainly, but to allow them to try out courses of study and 
to enable them through knowledge and sampling of courses to make a more intelligent 
selection of some gainful occupation suited to their tastes and capacities. These 
courses enable a student to find out what he likes and also what he dislikes. The 
enrolment of students when grade 7 is reached irrespective of age permits students 
to undertake a kind of school work which appeals more strongly to them, and 
‘undoubtedly this plan will prevent the retardation which takes place so often between 
the ages of 12 to 15 years. 

The effects upon the students are similar in both schools since the fundamental 
conditions are so similar. The teachers are of the same type, the programme in both 
cases gives half time to practical subjects, and a useful product is made. 

The pupils make good progress in their ordinary studies and they finish the 
course with a training in drafting and shopwork which is of economic value in 
making a start in life. Those who complete the printing course in Calgary school 
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are given one year’s credit on their apprenticeship. All the boys have gained a good 
knowledge of drafting, which is tlhe universal language of the artisan, and this 
knowledge will be of value to them in reading blue prints, and in estimating quanti- 
ties should they decide to enter the building trades or become contractors. The 
courses given to the girls have a commercial, homemaking, and also a trade- 
preparatory value. 

Both of these special school courses accomplish the following good results: 
They stimulate the pupils to renewed energy, very often upon the regular school 
subjects. They retain longer in school, pupils who have found school tasks irksome. 
They assist pupils to make a more intelligent choice of a vocation. They offer 
useful training, preparatory to entrance upon homemaking or industrial and com- 
mercial employment. They provide the foundation work for higher academic and 
particularly higher technical and vocational instruction. 


THE EDMONTON TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


The two main functions of this school are the preparation of students for 
entrance into the faculties of engineering and home economies at the university, and 
for entrance into industrial life with an adequate training for a larger field of useful- 
ness. Another important function of the school is dealt with under the heading 
“Prevocational Education.” . ? 

The courses offered are well balanced and ensure a sound education in English, 
mathematics, science, history, civics and geography, and, in addition, a good basic 
training of a vocational character in wood, metal and power for the boys, and in 
homemaking and industrial work for the girls. 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


This branch of the activities of the Department ot Education was first organized 
-n 1916 by the establishment at Calgary of the Provincial Institute of Technology and 
Art in the Colonel Walker School. As the most pressing need at the time was the 
retraining of soldiers, the buildings and equipment were transferred to the Federal 
Government for that purpose. 

On October 1, 1920, the property was returned to the province, together with all 
the new equipment which. had been purchased by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment. This equipment is in use at the present time and is valued at 
$100,000. The department, on reassuming control, immediately appointed a staff of 
specialists, organized the various courses and opened the first classes on November 8, 
1920, with an initial enrolment of 279. The total enrolment for the year was as 
follows :— 


Days classes Asie. vil ser cele Vad eel eee, a aoe reseiic ea 189 
MOEESDONGENCE; CLASSES ooo ley oe nw og eee eet ine ob) she ashe cease 220 
HOVE CLASSE, He ee) ete a see: erate Oe Sears aya Dees ee: Ne a Zot 

Ae ee A I a NO ee Ge Cae PM eam aie" 636 


The students, with the exception of those in the evening classes, were mostly 
from the rural districts of the province. 


The Day’s Programme.—One aim of the institute is practical co-operation with 
the basic industries of the province. For this reason the courses are as practical as 
is possible in an educaticnal institution. Special attention is given to the shop-work 
instruction. The school day is six hours and at least half of each day is spent at 
shop-work, and this shop period is devoted entirely to practical work. The remainder 
of the day is deveted to science, theory and academie work. 
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Technical Leaders—As organized at present the institute is endeavouring to 
train students to become the practical and technical leaders in the industries of the 
province. It is the hope and aim that its graduates will in a few years be in demand 
as foremen and superintendents. In addition to increased remuneration for his 
work, the student who gains a technical knowledge of the fundamentals of his trade or 
occupation should take a greater interest in his work and become a more permanent 
unit in the industrial and commercial life of the province. 


Courses Organized.—-The classes organized during 1920-21 were as follows:— 


Day Correspondence Evening 
Steam engineering Mining engineering— Steam engineering 
Electrical engineering First class Hlectrical engineering 
Tractor engineering Second class Motor mechanics 
Motor mechanics Third class Car owners 
Drafting— Steam engineering— Drafting— 
Architectural First class Architectural 
Mechanical Second class Mechanical 
Railway , Third class Telegraphy 
Special tractor engineering Machine shop practice 
(5 weeks) Armature winding 


Battery and ignition 
Applied mathematics 


Other courses will be organized when the need for them is shown. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


This form of vocational education is definitely recognized by the department as 
necessary to prepare young people for entrance into the business world. At present 
commercial education is given at Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge as a branch of 
the activities of the school boards in these cities. The courses offered extend over one 
and two years. The students receive instruction in shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping, and in such subjects as commercial geography, commercial law and office 
practice. The study of English, arithmetic, and history is continued. 

These courses are open ito students of high school standing, and are intended to 
equip them with a special business training and also to advance their general educa- 
tion. 

A special one-year course is also available for those who find themselves unable 
to take the full two-year course. In the former course two options are given. The 
students may specialize in either shorthand and typewriting or in book-keeping. Both 
courses are attractive to students, and the business community is absorbing the students 
with the longer and also with the more limited training. 

The introduction into the business world of such machines as the comptometer, 
adding machine, dictaphone, multigraph, addressing machine, and biiling machine is 
bringing about modifications in the courses offered to students seeking more practical 
knowledge and mechanical skill as a preparation for office work. 

The standard of work in the schools compare favourably with those of similar 
schools elsewhere and their graduates are receiving recognition by business manage- 
ments in the three cities where they are established. The Department of Education 
assists the schools financially and grants diplomas to successful students. It also makes 
special grants for business education given in the evening classes for adults organized 
in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge. 

In 1920-21, 513 pupils were enrolled in the commercial courses. Of these there 
were 262 in Calgary, 212 in Edmonton, and 39 in Lethbridge. It is expected that 
commercial work will be organized in Medicine Hat at an early date. 
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The work of the past school year in the province of British Columbia is briefly 
outlined in the following report from the Provincial Organizer of Technical Educa- 
tion. 

Day technical schools are now organized in the cities of New Westminster, Vian- 
couver and Victoria. The course of study is composed of the following subjects: 
English, citizenship, economics, mathematics, mechanics, physics, electricity, drawing 
and design, woodwork, chemistry, sheet-metal work, forge-work and machine shop 
work. 

The Department of Education has granted the sum of $12,000 to the city of New 
Westminster to complete the remodelling of the T. J. Trapp Technical School and 
$1,825.51 towards purchasing additional equipment. To Vancouver city a grant of 
$10,211.11 has been paid to further the equipping of this technical school, and to the 
city of Victoria the sum of $3,074.35 has been granted for the same purpose. 

The following table shows the number of students attending these schools, the 
staffs engaged in the work of instruction, and also the number of students taking 
commercial work in seven other cities in the province. » 


DAY SCHOOLS 


. Students Teaching Staff 
Schools Commer- Home 
Technical cial Economics | Technical | Commer- Home 
Courses. Courses Courses cial Economics 
T echnical— 
New Westminster........ 68 113 16 1 full time. .}1 full time. .|1 full time 
6 part time.|5 part time.|4 part time 
Waneouver...ice.. see 287 386 66 15 full time.|14 full time.|2 full time 
5 part time 
NC EOLIS. See cu ete 88 i kis taeda MAM Ne door dee 2 full time. ./6 full time. . 
6 part time.|7 part time. 
Commercial— 
OO DSS © sic ticle, Mires tt) Ceuta aise 26 
Madysrmitheesoses. seclel | custo. Bi ety fs 19 
IMiort ha Vancouvetais.. seal ne eee 48 
ii Ps ie dated, tell a eclebebele, | bepmedey sak gAs oer 30 
Paint Greyenien Oise fen [Tek mee 28 
Pas olstokesiices eed ihe 6 ee ee 27 
Seuiea WV ANCOUV ECL. 6. ea tl cist tate 68 
PALS. Sn Pa! ib ene ade 443 916 82 18 full time .|21 full time.|3 full time 


12 part time}12 part time]9 part time 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


Night schools are conducted in twenty-one cities and municipalities in the pro- 
vince, with an attendance of 3,197 students. The names of these places with the 
number in attendance, are as follows :— 


netted oc 
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Courses 
Place Students of Study 
LER yo 9 Rippin ae dale. ha aeyllath Bie deal a ote chaealiihal Acorn Bria te nee SS ge gh catia tg 2 
Chilliwack yr ee Pee. eye te ho. 3 a ee 45 6 
SOCIO ECC Kime Ue RE ie Obes ea i ce oe a ee 6 il 
CONT OOC aE. Re ee ee SUES or als ola, pale” od Rh Eee me ee TAL Ai 
TO UTGATE AEA. aa PATE, Meee ea AW OE. Lae Uy Oar’ By 77 3 
SN CUMA TALUS eet se ceed eee Cepek Sic) ake), 5c 7 2. yqaeitey aie ROM 15 iL 
GrARDVEB Aine Meee eanas Oe RE re Sl Ot ewes 221 10 
TB ey oh op A NAN UeN es 8 Boy pale, cae th op ce err Bat te 16 1 
IVEY EC Gs cer Wetter ete eee tin cay Se GOs we eel | Gi 28 3 
INTICHEIE Kuaterts . hee Mie cA Phe erat ets Cc. isla TET ae aL 2 
DURCH CY lis Sa age REE. bae5y | BRU ea eee Ri OES On EI Ee cue «8 76 5 
INTEEGHOSIIN Wo) re ey eae ert aie Gok Le UA LWA Bo! omens to iL 
ENCUIAATIAD, APeBeeh es ial oy Lc khanior. bees Ke eto L EA. tee keen arene 42 6 
INO WGI SOTIAING UC Iee PNR eee i ea eo eee 4 ul 107 8 
UNCOOL COUVEL. ci. us cite scene ace lire Leos ate ere hae amen 86 6 
TREW CLSTOKCrs. gaps sis, «ane tahrks, Die eA | a ae ae 60 o 
Sey SHRED, GN OE a Gi Se, eee ae iar PMI ER RE A 0 87 3 
SOU CN MeViceMCOU Mela +s Wah ecohtha otitis omer ales. Jes oy scald diy Woes 261 8 
RIUM ee OR Yas) ees eau cca Nec Faace Acca sj» a)... cl oie “ately Ser mamete 9 1 
MiATICORVGE Ee. we TMA Jeawe Sem ORMEP RPE 2 ES | fe EET OAs 1,436 29 
ae LO tem raya ee bite Pee mW nS cearw Rib rane’ kelgy eas yivene. Chama 564 YAaL 
RO UDR Ee ee ES ee ee emer nate et ALL ARLES Cee 3,197 


The courses of study embrace the following :— 
Business English and arithmetic Book-keeping 


Accounting Commercial law 
Typewriting ' Shorthand 
Salesmanship es, a ee COnO mics 

Stationary engineering Mechanical drawing 
Mathematics ' Electrical engineering 
Automobile engineering ‘om aee eats 

Navigation : Carpentry and Joinery 
Shipbuilding Cabinetmaking 
Plumbing Dressmaking 
Millinery i Cookery 

Drawing and design Oi Showeard writing. 
Pharmacy eat kas 


The instructors are invariably men and women who are practising their crafts in 
the daytime and who are considered efficient therein. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OLAssres IN Coat-Minine AND Mine-Surveyine 


Correspondence courses in coal-mining and mine-surveying are conducted by 
the Department of Education, and 135 students are enrolled. 

The instructor holds papers not only from British Columbia but also from 
Alberta and Nova Scotia. He has proved himself to be an excellent mine manager 
and engineer and believes that the co-operation of night school tutorial classes with the 
correspondence courses is proving a successful way of providing effective tuition to 
men who work under the disadvantages of the three shift system. 

The courses of study are as follows:— 

No. 1. Preparatory Mining Course for boys over fourteen years of age, who have 


left school. 
No. 2. Course in Arithmetic and Mathematics. 
No. 8. Course for Fire Boss, Shift Boss, or Shotlighters’ Papers (third class). 
No. 4. Course for Overman’s Papers (second class). 
No. 5. Course for Mine Managers’ Papers (first class). 
No. 6. Course in Mine Survey Work. 
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A gradual development of the work of technical education is taking place in the 
province and next year will see an additional school at Trail, a city situated amidst 
mining activity in the Kootenay country. 

Considerable progress has yet to be made with the organizing of intensive trade 
courses in Vancouver, and before long we hope to have a general linking up of the 
schools and industrial plants in that city. 


APPENDIX I 


Resonutions Apoprep By THE National CoNFERENCE oN TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
Orrawa, Ocroper 25-26, 1920 


I. Whereas the supreme need in the proper and efficient development of technical 
education throughout the Dominion of Canada is an adequate supply of specially 
trained and skilled teachers; 

And whereas, only a very small number of thoroughly trained vocational instruc- 
tors has been found in any and all of the provinces; 

And whereas, no institution exists in Canada for the preparation and training 
of teachers of vocational subjects; 

And whereas, the work of training such teachers can be done more economically 
and more efficiently by interprovincial co-operation than by independent efforts; 

And whereas, such co-operative action will aid in the development of broader con- 
ceptions on the part of the individual teachers and a more intense national spirit; 

Be it resolved that the representatives of the Departments of Education of the 
several provinces of the Dominion in conference assembled urge that immediate 
action be taken in the following direction :— 


(1) That the Federal Government and the various provinces co-operate to 
establish and maintain one central institution for the adequate training of special 
teachers for vocational education. 

(2) That the basis of co-operation should be as stated hereunder :— 

(a) That the Federal Government provide the accommodation and equipment and 

one-half the cost of maintenance. 

(b) That the Provincial Governments combine to bear the other half of the 
maintenance costs in proportion to the urban population of each province, 
included in towns and cities having over 3,000 inhabitants. 

(c) That the ownership and management of the institution be vested in a board 
of governors with condition that the ownership shall revert to the Federal 
Government in case the property should no longer be required for the 
designated purpose; the members of said board to be appointed as follows: 
Three by the province of Quebe¢, three by the province of Ontario, one by 
each of the other provinces, and two by the Federal Government; members 
to be appointed for. three years, one-third to be retired each year; the board 
to select its own chairman. 

(d) That the institution have a dual staff—French and English. 

(e) That transportation of teachers-in-training be paid for by the training 
institution. 


II. Resolved, that the secretary be instructed,— 

(1) To forward a copy of resolution re teacher-training to each of the Provin- 
cial Governments, and, on behalf of the conference, ask them to co-operate in giving 
effect to the resolution. 
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(2) To secure replies from the various provinces as soon as possible, and, in case 
he finds that six or more provinces signify their willingness to pass the necessary 
legislation and co-operate in giving effect to the proposal, to ask the Minister of Labour 
to endeavour to secure the co-operation of the Federal Government. 


III. Whereas, it is desirable that children should have more opportunities to 
obtain an educational development which is suitable to their native ability and apti- 


tudes; 


Resolved, that junior industrial courses should be established for children who 
have completed grade VI, such courses to extend over a period of three years and to 
have a decided bias toward one or other of the main divisions of industrial activity, 
viz., commercial, manufacturing, trades, agriculture, household. 


IV. Resolved, that a committee, consisting of the federal director and the 
provincial directors, or other representatives, be appointed to formulate a system of 
vocational guidance. 


V. Resolved, that the conference ask the Federal Department of Labour to issue 
from time to time suggestive courses of study, texts, pamphlets, bulletins, monographs, 
and other material which would assist provincial officers in the problems of organiza- 
tion, development and administration of technical education. 


VI. Resolved, that, in the opinion of this conference, the school year for full- 
time technical classes should be of the same length as the ordinary school year; and, 
further, that the school year as at present observed is too short. 


VII. Resolved, that university authorities be urged to prescribe a_ special 
matriculation course and examination for pupils attending technical schools who 
desire to enter the faculties of engineering or home economics. 


VIII. Whereas the custom duties imposed on machines and equipment required 
in technical schools for educational purpose unduly discriminate against the technical 
school in comparison with other educational institutions for which scientific equip- 
ment is admitted free of duty; 


Resolved, that this conference ask the Minister of Labour to interview the 
Minister of Customs with the view of securing either a more liberal interpretation 
of the present tariff clause relating to scientific apparatus or an amendment of the 
same, so that technical school equipment may be admitted free of duty. 


IX. Whereas, the education of our new Canadians of foreign origin cannot be 
accomplished without the regular operation of the schools in non-English settlements; 

And whereas this problem is one of national responsibility and national import- 
ance, quite beyond the ordinary financial possibilities of the provinces; 


Resolved, that this conference is strongly of the opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment should, without delay, provide financial assistance to the provinces, so that an 
adequate supply of specially selected teachers may be trained for this work, and pro- 
vided in rural districts with permanent and attractive homes; 


Resolved further, that copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Premier of 
Canada, to the Minister of Labour and to the Minister of Colonization. 
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Aw Act RELATING TO THE PROVINCIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL ScHOOL, PRINCE 
Epwarp IsLAND 


Assented to April 27, 1921 


Whereas, under the provisions of an Act of the Parliament of Canada intitled 
the Technical Education Act, the Government of Canada offered to extend financial 
aid to enable this province to establish a vocational school and it*has been deemed 
expedient to accept such offer and to establish and operate such school; 

Be it therefore enacted by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative Assembly 
of ‘the province of Prince Edward Island as follows :— 

1. The Provincial Agricultural and Technical School heretofore operated by the 
Department of Agriculture under the provisions of said agreement shall continue to 
be carried on under said department. ; 

2. The said school shall be conducted in such places or buildings as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council shall from time to time provide. 

3 The Commissioner of Agriculture for this province shall, under the direction 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, have the control and management of said 
school. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Education of this province 
and he is hereby authorized to visit and inspect the said school or such departments 
or classes thereof as the said Commissioner of Agriculture may require; to advise with 
and assist the said Commissioner of Agriculture in directing the operation of the 
said school; and to include in his annual report such information and recommenda- 
tions relating to said school as the Chief Superintendent of Education may deem 
proper. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint and at pleasure remove the 
principal and such instructors, lecturers, and demonstrators for the said school as 
may be required, and fix their salaries. 

6. The moneys required for the payment of salaries, and all costs and expenses 
of, and incidental to the establishment, maintenance and operation of the said school 
shall be provided in part out of the ordinary revenue of this province, and in part 
out of moneys placed at the disposal of the Government of this province by the 
Government of Canada for the purposes of agricultural and technical instruction, 
- as may be mutually arranged between the said Government of this province and the 
Government of Canada. ; 

” The said Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby empowered to receive and 
give receipts for such financial aid as from time to time may be obtained from the 
Government of Canada for the purposes referred to in the last preceding section. 

8 The Provincial Treasurer of this province may collect or sue in his own name 
for all the tuition fees and all the moneys owing by way of debt, damages, or penalty 
for any cause in respect of the said school or in connection with the management or 
operation of the same. 

9. The Lieutenant-Governor in. Council may make orders and regulations in 
respect of the matters following: the examinations to be passed, or other conditions 
for entrance to the classes of the said school; the courses of instruction to be provided 
therein; the fees to be paid by students attending the said school; certificates or 
diplomas to be granted to successful students of the said school, and the terms and 
conditions upon which the same shall be granted; the provision for scholarships, 
bursaries, prizes, exemptions from fees, and other assistance for the aid and encourage- 
ment of students of the said school and generally for the maintenance, operation and 
management of the said school, and for more effectually carrying out any of the 
provisions of this Act. 
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XI. THE DOMINION-PROVINCIAL COMMISSION APPOINTED TO CONSIDER 
UNIFORMITY OF LABOUR LAWS 


At the National Industrial ‘Conference called by the Minister of Labour and 
which held its sessions at Ottawa in September, 1919, the desirability of a greater 
-degree of uniformity in the labour laws of the Dominion and the provinces was urged 
and a recommendation as to action to be taken was made in the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That the advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of 
those engaged in industrial work in the several provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada be brought to the attention of the Government of Canada and of 
the Governments of the several provinces respectively; and, that this National 
Industrial Conference suggests the following as a means towards the end 
desired, namely :— 


The appointment of a board composed as follows :— 


(1) As respects the Dominion :— 
(a) A representative of the Government. 
(6) A representative of the employers. 
(c) A representative of the employees. 


(2) As respects each of the provinces :— 
(a) A representative of the Government. 
(b) A representative of the employers. 
(c) A representative of the employees. 


And that the Dominion Government be requested to ask the Government 
of each of the provinces to select or have selected representatives in respect 
of the province as above set forth. 


The subject-matter of this resolution was taken up by the Minister of Labour 
with the Dominion Government and with the Governments of the several provinces, 
with the result that a commission was appointed on the lines laid down. 

The commission convened at Ottawa on Monday, April 26, 1920, the Dominion 
and all the provinces being represented. Mr. F. A. Acland, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and representing the Dominion Government at the conference, was appointed 
chairman. The proceedings of the commission lasted six days. Committees were 
appointed to take up for consideration and necessary action each of the four following 
subjects :— 


(1) Workmen’s Compensation; 

(2) Inspection and Regulation of Factories, Shops and Office Buildings; 
(3) Regulations of Mines; 

(4) Minimum Wages. 


A committee was also appointed to consider and deal with the subject of legisla- 
tion with respect to industrial disputes so far as this matter was deemed to be before 
the commission. Each of these committees reported and their respective findings 
were made a portion of the report of the commission and are hereto attached. 

A further committee was appointed to consider the question of the establishment 
of an organization deemed likely to be of benefit for the promotion of the uniformity 
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of labour legislation. The committee submitted a document as a basis of discussion 
and not as its findings, but owing to variance of opinion the whole matter was laid 
on the table. 


Report of COMMITTEE ON WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ‘LEGISLATION 


The report of the Committee on Workmen’s Compensation Legislation recom- 
mended as follows :— 


1. That all provinces adopt the idea of exclusive state insurance to be 
administered by a board. 


9. That all workmen, not specially exempted under the Act, who work 
in an industry which comes within the scope of the Act, shall be under the 
Act, regardless of the amount of their remuneration. 


3. That all employees of Provincial Governments and ‘of municipalities, 
including police and firemen, be included within the scope of the Act. 


4. That the scope of Compensation Acts be extended as far as practicable 
to include industries not now covered by the Acts. 


5. That in all provinces contributions to the accident fund shall be borne 
exclusively by the employer. 

6. That all medical, surgical and hospital attention be supplied in cases 
of injury or industrial diseases. 

7. That in every province there should be a time limit within which claims 
for compensation should be filed. 


8. That except in special cases payment of compensation shall be made 
periodically direct to the claimant by the board. 


9, That injuries due to disease or accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment should be considered as coming within the scope of the 
Acts. 


10. That the cost of administration of workmen’s compensation in each 
province be borne by the Government of that province. 


41. That rules and regulations for prevention of accidents be made by 
the board in each province, and safety committees composed of employers and 
employees be established in the various places of employment, and further 
that first aid appliances be installed at the various plants; all the foregoing 
to be under the direction of the board. 

12. Where under any Compensation Act the employer has the right to 
bring his employees under the Act by election, the employees should have the 
same right where a majority so decide. 

13. That in cases of death or injury all provinces should adopt a uniform 
scale of compensation. 

14. Your committee beg leave to call attention to the comparative table 
of workmen’s compensation legislation in the different provinces, which is 
produced herewith. (The table is not here reprinted.) 


Report or CoMMITTEE ON Factory Laws 


The report of the Committee on Factory Laws was as follows :— 


1. In view of the limitations, in certain provinces, of the operations of the 
Factories Act to the industrial establishments where not less than a certain 
number of persons are employed, we would recommend :— 
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“ All industrial establishments in which one or more persons are employed 
where articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, ornamented, 
finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which materials are 
transformed, shall be subject to inspection.” 


2. Employment of boys and girls:— 

No boy under 14 years of age or no girl under 15 years shall be employed 
in an industrial establishment. 

3. Hours of employment for boys, girls and women :— 

In keeping with the draft convention of the Washington Conference 
limiting the hours of labour, we recommend that women, girls and boys shall 
not be employed for more than 48 hours in any one week, nor before six o’clock 
in the morning nor later than ten o’clock in the evening, nor more than ten 
hours in any one day, including overtime. 

Boy shall mean a male person between the ages of 14 and 16 years. 


4. That all laws at present existing in any province dealing with the 
improvement of sanitation or the protection of life should be made general to 
such other industries as may be possible throughout the Dominion. 

(Notr.—A schedule of Factory Act legislation in Canada was attached to 
the report and published in the Labour Gazette, May, 1920.) 


Report oF ‘CoMmirree on Mines ano Minina Laws 


The report of the Committee on Mines and Mining Laws was as follows:— 

Your committee appointed to investigate the regulations of mines in 
Canada, and keeping in mind P.O. 722, being our guidance, have investigated 
the folio on mining laws, item by item for each and every province, and after 
very extended deliberations, and considering the interests of all concerned, beg 
leave to report the results of our investigations and deliberations. 

We find that many minor provisions exist in the various Acts throughout 
Canada which are made necessary by local conditions and concerning which 
no practicable uniformity is possible. The committee have, therefore, directed 
their attention to those principles or provisions of a general character which 
are applicable to all provinces. 

We are pleased to report that we have been unanimous in all findings with 
the exception of one, and also pray that the commission may approve of our 
work. 

That we recommend that the mining laws be unified as follows:— 

1. That the age of 14 be the minimum age for boys working around mines 
(above ground), and that no boy be allowed to work beneath the surface unless 
he has attained the age of 16. 


2. That we recommend :— 

That no boy under 18 years of age shall be in charge of or operating any 
power machinery used for moving material in a mine and no person other 
than a man of 21 years of age or over shall operate any power machinery used 
for raising or lowering persons in a mine. 


3. In order to bring uniformity in mining laws, we recommend that all 
provinces should insert regulations in mining laws providing for not more 
than 8 hours as a legal day’s limit of the work, as incorporated already 
wholly or partly in the existing laws of Alberta, ‘British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebee and the Yukon. 


4. That your committee recommends :— 

That payment of wages at least semi-monthly be made compulsory by law 
in all provinces where such legislation is not already in existence, such pay- 
ment to be made by cheque or currency. Payment of wages on hotel premises 
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and the cashing of pay-cheques in or at a hotel or bar where intoxicating 
liquors are sold to be prohibited by law in all provinces. 


5. That your committee recommends :— 

That legislation providing for miners’ liens be enacted in all provinces 
where such legislation is not already in existence, applying to mines, mining 
claims, mining lands or work connected therewith, and that every person who 
performs labour for wages shall have a lien thereon. 


6. That your committee recommends :— : 

That legislation be enacted in all provinces where legislation is not 
already in existence, providing that no amount may be retained from wages 
of an employee except sums due for powder, coal, oil, rent, and such doctors’ 
and hospital fees as may be approved by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and supplies necessary to the execution of the work carried on by such 
employee, nor shall an employer apply the wages of an employee to payment 
of a debt without the written consent of the employee given individually or 
by collective agreement. 


q. That where, in any province, examinations are required for certificates 
of competency for mine managers, pit-bosses, and other working officials, such 
examinations shall be conducted by a board composed of a government 
inspector, a working miner and a mine manager. 


8. We would recommend that all candidates for certificates as mine 
managers, pit-bosses, ete., shall have at least five years’ mining experience, 
produce evidence of ability, sobriety and good conduct, and be at least 238 
years of age. 


9. Mine inspectors shall be holders of mine manager’s certificates, with 
at least seven years’ mining experience in the class of mines of which he is 
made inspector. He shall not be interested in mines in his district, either 
directly or indirectly. 


10. We recommend that, without limiting the powers of inspectors, an 
inspector shall have power to enter, inspect and examine any mine or any 
part thereof at all reasonable times by day or night, to examine into and make 
enquiry respecting the state and condition of the mine, the ventilation and 
safety of mines, to give notice in writing of any matter, thing or practice 
which he considers dangerous or defective, and of its immediate remedy. If 
disagreement follows, the defect shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
consisting of a judge and representatives of interested parties, the decision 
of this tribunal to be final. 


11. Resolved, that all mines shall have an adequate amount of ventilation 
passing therein, and that all mines be examined before the workmen enter the 
mine, and that a report of such inspection be made in a book to be kept at 
the mine for the purpose, and such report shall be available to any workman 
employed in mine. 


12. The question of health of employees in mining camps is now being 
examined into by the different provinces concerned, with a view to fully 
protecting the workers and as far as possible unifying the laws, and we submit 
that this matter be referred to this tribunal for action. 


13. Resolved, that the present laws with reference to special investi- 
gations which are in existence in several provinces be continued, and that 
the same provisions be made to extend to provinces where such laws are not 
in operation. 


14. Resolved, that the Workmen’s Compensation Board in each province 
* where such board exists shall make provision for the administration of first 
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aid and mine rescue work, and that where no boards are in existence, specia! 
provisions be made. 


Report of ComMirree oN Minrmum Waces ror WoMEN AND GIRLS 


The Committee on Minimum Wages for Women and Girls reported as follows: 


We approve the principle of a minimum wage for women and girls, and 
recommend that a competent authority be created in each province in the 
Dominion to establish a minimum wage adequate to maintain self-support 
for women and girls, and such authority shall be empowered to fix the hours 
of employment for such women and girls not already provided for by legis- 
lation, and further recommend that such hours of employment should not 
exceed 48 per week, except of employees engaged in domestic or agricultural 
employment. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL Disputes LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Industrial Disputes Legislation reported as follows :— 

The committee has examined the existing legislation of the Dominion 
and provinces with respect to industrial disputes, and is of the view that to 
secure a reasonable degree of uniformity with regard to the same it is 
desirable the following principles should be observed :— 


1. That disputes in mines and public utilities should be dealt with 
exclusively by federal legislation. 


9. That federal legislation should be held to apply to public utilities 
under the control of a province or municipality or other public or private 
authority. 


3. That, whereas, in some cases provincial legislation has been enacted 
respecting industrial disputes which applies to all occupations giving rise 
to the relations of employer and employee and which therefore includes 
policemen and firemen, it should be provided that all disputes affecting 
policemen or firemen in all parts of Canada should come within the juris- 
diction of the federal law. 


4. The committee lacks information enabling it to decide upon the 
advisability of the extension of the present federal law to other industries, 
and therefore makes no recommendation. 
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XII. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE—LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year 1919-20 gave par- 
ticulars of the First International Labour Conference, convened under the authority 
of the Treaty of Peace, and held in Washington, D.C., October 29 to November 29, 
1919. The agenda of this conference had been fixed in the Peace Treaty and matters 
under consideration related to the permanent organization of the International Labour 
Body and the following specific subjects of reference, namely: (1) the application 
in the countries represented of the principle of the eight-hour day or forty-eight hour 


week; (2) the question of preventing or providing against unemployment; (3) and | 


(4) various proposals relating to the employment of women and children, and (5) 
the prohibition of the use of white phosphorous in the manufacture of matches. _ 

The proceedings of the conference resulted in the adoption of six draft con- 
ventions, six recommendations and a number of miscellaneous resolutions. Draft 
conventions and recommendations of the conference related to these various matters 
as follows :— 


Draft Conventions.—Limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings 


to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; unemployment; the employ- 


ment of women before and after childbirth; the employment of women during 
the night; fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment; the night work of young persons employed in industry. 


Recommendations—Unemployment; reciprocity of treatment of foreign 


workers; the prevention of anthrax; the protection of women and children 
against lead poisoning; the establishment of Government health services; the 
application of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


A comprehensive article on the proceedings of the first International Labour Con- 
ference appeared in the December, 1919, issue of the Labour Gazette. 
The Second International Labour Conference, convened under the authority of 


the Treaty of Peace, was held in Genoa, Italy, June 15, 1920, to discuss matters 


relating to seamen. As is now generally understood, each member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization is, under the terms of the Labour Sections of the Treaty 
of Peace, entitled to four representatives, two as representing the Government and 
one each to be appointed as representing employers and workmen respectively, it being 
required that the employer and werkmen delegates shall be named in agreement with 
the organizations (when such exist) most representative of the classes respectively 
concerned. f 

The Canadian delegation to the Genoa conference was composed as follows:— 

Government delegates—The Honourable Philippe Roy, Commissioner General 
of Canada at Paris, France; Mr. G. J. Desbarats, C.M.G., Ottawa, Deputy Minister 
of Naval Affairs. Employers’ delegate—Mr. Thomas Robb, Montreal, Secretary of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada. Workmen’s delegate—Mr. J. ©. Gauthier, 
Montreal, President, Sailors, Firemen and Cooks’ Union of Canada. 

Twenty-seven countries were represented by eighty-six voting delegates and one 
hundred and fifty-eight technical advisers, or a total of two hundred and forty-four 
official representatives. Besides this, most of the countries had translators and 
secretaries attached to their stafis. 

The following is a list of the countries represented at the conference: Argentine, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chili, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, — 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, — 
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Portugal, Roumania, Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. | \ | 

The conference elected as chairman, Baron Mayor des Planches (Italy), and 
as vice-presidents, Messrs. Arthur Fontaine (Government delegate, France), P. Nijgh 
(Owner delegate, Netherlands), and Havelock Wilson (Seamen delegate, Great 
Britain). 

The agenda of the conference provided four subjects for consideration: Item 
1. Hours of labour and their effect on manning and accommodation. Item 2. Unem- 
ployment, including facilities for finding employment for seamen and insurance 
against unemployment. Item 3. Employment of children at sea. Item 4. Seamen’s 
codes. 7 

The International Labour Office had circularized all the members of the League 
of Nations some time before the meeting and had received from them information 
regarding the questions on the agenda, This information was extracted and published 
in four pamphlets, each one relating to one of the items on the agenda. 

Four special commissions were named by the conference to study the four points 
on the agenda, and another commission was appointed to consider questions relating 
to inland navigation. A guiding commission was also named. to direct the general 


work of the conference. Canada was represented on all these commissions except 


the commission on minimum age of children at sea, which was a very small one and 
had to handle a subject which was not controversial. Mr. Thomas Robb was chosen 
chairman of the commission on inland navigation. } 

As a result of the discussions and the work of the conference, conventions were 
agreed to concerning: (1) Facilities for finding employment for seamen. (2) Mini- 
mum age of employment of children on board ship. (3) Unemployment indemnity in 
ease of loss or foundering of ship. 

Recommendations were adopted regarding: (1) Hours of work in inland naviga- 
tion. (2) Hours of work on board fishing vessels. (3) Unemployment insurance for 
seamen. (4) Establishment of national seamen’s codes. 

Resolutions were also adopted for the instruction and guidance of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office concerning: \(1). Prevention and treatment of venereal disease 
in the mercantile marine. (2) Insurance against unemployment. (3) Special clauses 
in articles of agreement and seamen’s codes. (4) The education of children or 
apprenticed seamen. 

The conference discussed the following questions and resolved that they should 
come up for final decision at the next conference. (1) Prohibition of the employ- 
ment of any person under the age of 18 as a trimmer or stoker. (2) Medical exam- 
ination of children before being employed on board ship. (3) Education of children. 

The conference elected a joint committee of owners and seamen to advise the 
International Labour Office whenever needed, and as a consulting body which would 
be an aid to the office. The composition of this committee was as follows: Owners— 
Messrs. Nordborg (Sweden), Deckers (Belgium), Hori (Japan), Robb (Canada), 
Outhbert Laws (Great Britain). Seamen—Messrs. Havelock Wilson (Great Britain), 
Rivelli. (France), Giulietti (Italy), Doring (Germany), Nilson (Norway). 

The conference reached agreements and conclusions on all the subjects of the 
agenda with the exception of the item concerning hours of labour. It also considered 
other subjects related to the agenda, and discussed some further subjects of interest 
to seamen, which will come up for final decision at future conferences. Two draft 
conventions regarding hours of labour were presented to the conference, but neither 
of these proposals obtained the necessary two-thirds majority, and the conference 
therefore did not agree to any convention or recommendation on this subject. The 
other recommendations and conventions were passed. by practically a unanimous vote, 
and were the result of long discussion, and generally represented a compromise of 


the views of the different sections of the conference. 
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The United \States, not having joined the League of ‘Nations, was not repre- 
sented at the conference. ‘This left the Canadian delegation as the only representa- 
tives from North America and made their position a delicate one in many cases. 
Many of the questions relating to the employment of seamen affect Canada and the 
United \States in a similar manner, and on the Great Lakes and the boundary waters 
their interests are similar, and it would he difficult for Canada to adhere to a conven- 
tion which would obligate it to conditions which would not be recognized by the 
United States. The argument was admitted by the conference and the resolutions 
regarding inland waters have been drafted with a view to meeting this situation. 

Mr. G. J. Desbarats, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Naval Affairs, Ottawa, Canadian 
Government delegate, laid before the Minister of Labour a report of the proceedings 
of the conference, including the list of the various draft conventions, resolutions and 
motions adopted by the conference; this report was published in the October, 1920, 
Labour Gazette. 

Looking somewhat beyond the end of the fiscal year, it may be noted that the 
draft conventions and recommendations of the International Labour ‘Conference 
held at. Washington, D.C., from October 29 to November 29, 1919, and at Genoa, 
Italy, from June 15 to July 10, 1920, were formally laid before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Justice on May 28, 1921, together with an expression of view 
as to whether the power competent to legislate was federal or provincial. The 
statement of the Minister of Justice was printed in the Labour Gazette for June, 
1921, and copies of the statement were forwarded also for the consideration of the 
Provincial Governments. 


THE GovERNING Bopy 


It will be recalled that the terms of the Peace Treaty provide that the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall be composed of twelve members repre- 
senting the various Governments, together with six others representing employers 
and six representing workers. When the Governing Body was organized at Wash- 
ington it was decided that the government representatives should be nominated by 
the following countries: Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, Argentina, Canada, Poland, and, pending the appointment of a 
representative of the United States, Denmark. The Honourable G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, was appointed representative of the Government of Canada on 
the Governing Body. Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was elected as one of the workers’ representatives on the 
roverning Body. M. Arthur Fontaine (France) was chosen as chairman of the 
Governing Body, and ‘M. Albert Thomas (France) was elected as provisional director. 

The Second and Third Meetings of the Governing Body were held in Paris, France, 
on January 26-28, 1920, and in London, England, on March 22-25, 1920, respectively. 
Mr. F. A. Acland, Deputy Minister of Labour, was appointed to attend these meetings 
on behalf of the Minister of Labour, who, on account of his parliamentary duties. 
had found it impossible to leave Canada at that time. At the Paris meeting of th< 
Governing Body the appointment of M. Albert Thomas as director was confirmed, 
and Mr. H. B. Butler, who had acted as secretary-general at the Washington Confer- 
ence, was appointed assistant director. A comprehensive report by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour on the meetings of the Governing Body in Paris and London 
respectively appeared in the July, 1920, issue of the Labour Gazette. 

The Fourth Meeting of the Governing Body was held at Genoa, Italy, June 8-12, 
1920, the -hairman, M. Arthur Fontaine, presiding. The Honourable Philippe Roy, 
Commissioner-General for Canada at Paris, attended as substitute representative of 
the Dominion Government, the Minister of Labour not being able to be present. 
Following the recommendation of the Washington conference for the appointment 
of an international commission on unemployment, the Governing Body proceeded +o 
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appoint a commission consisting of six members, with Mr. Louis Varlez, the officer 
of the International Labour Office charged with the section on Unemployment and 
Immigration, as secretary. This meeting of the Governing Body was reported in the 
Labour Gazette for September, 1920. 

The Fifth Meeting of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
was held at Geneva, Switzerland, on October 6-7, 1920, under the chairmanship of 
M. Arthur Fontaine. This was the first meeting of the Governing Body at the 
permanent headquarters of the International organization at Geneva. Eleven of the 
twelve Government delegates were in attendance, together with a full representation 
of the employers’ organizations and workers’ associations. Mr. R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, attended as substitute Government delegate for Canada on behalf of 
the Minister of Labour, who was unable to be present. Mr. E. W. A. O’Dell, of 
Hamilton, Ont., attended as: workers’ delegate on behalf of Mr. P. M. Draper, of 
Ottawa, who was unable to be present. Details of the matters dealt with at this 
meeting were reported in the December, 1920, issue of the Labour Gazette. 

The Sixth Meeting of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
was held at Geneva, Switzerland, on January 11-13, 1921. Each of the twelve Govern- 
ments holding seats on the Governing Body were represented, excepting Argentina, 
while the full number of representatives from both the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations were in attendance. The Canadian Government was represented by 
Mr. L. C. Christie, legal adviser of the Department of External Affairs, who was 
appointed to attend this meeting in substitution for the Minister of Labour, who 
was unable to be present. Mr. H. J. Halford, of Hamilton, Ont., attended as a member 
of the workers’ group, in substitution for Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, who, it will have been noted, holds a seat 
on behalf of Canadian labour interests. The discussions of this session were reported 
in the Labour Gazette for March, 1921. 


CoMMISSIONS, QUESTIONNAIRES, Ero. 


During the year consideration was given by the Department of Justice as to what 
authority or authorities are, as respects the Dominion of Canada, to be regarded as 
the competent authority or authorities, under the provisions of the Treaty of Peace, 
for the purpose of considering the draft conventions and recommendations, and also 
as to the action which the Dominion Government should take in order to carry out 
its engagement under the treaty. A report on the subject was submitted to the 
Governor General in Council on November 2 by the Minister of Justice, which was 
duly concurred in by Council and approved by his Excellency the Governor General 
on November 6, 1920. The report of the Minister of Justice referred to expresses the 
opinion that the obligation of the Dominion Government in these matters will be 
fully carried out by bringing the different conventions and recommendations before 
competent authority, Dominion or provincial, accordingly as it may appear, having 
regard to the scope and objects, the true intent and character of the legislation 
required. The report of the Minister of Justice further dealt with the question of 
legislative jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces in regard to each 
of these conventions and recommendations referred to. The full text of the Order in 
Council was published in the Labour Gazette of November, 1920. 

It has devolved upon the Department of Labour to conduct considerable corre- 
spondence with the International Labour Office, with other departments of the 
Dominion Government, with the provinces and with workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions, in connection with the collection and transmission of information of various 
kinds at the request of the International Labour Office, and also to prepare the replies 
of the Government of Canada to questionnaires dealing with the items on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference. The matters thus dealt with by the Depart- 
ment of Labour include those mentioned below :— 
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In connection with the Seamen’s Conference held at Genoa, Italy, on June 15, 
1920, the Department of Labour received in March of that year a copy of the question- 
naire sent out by the International Labour Office in accordance with the conclusions 
reached at the Paris meeting of the Governing Body. Copies of the questionnaire 
were forwarded to officials of steamship companies, trade unions and associations, 
shipping federations, to the fair wage officers of the Department of Labour, and in 
some cases to correspondents of the Labour Gazette, these officers of the department 
being instructed to interview masters, mates, pilots, shipping masters and other 
authorities—in a word, to cover the questionnaire exhaustively. The questionnaire 
was also discussed with other Government departments. The information collected 
was utilized in the preparation of the reply of the Canadian Government to the ques- 
tionnaire. ‘ 

The International Labour Conference at Washington adopted on November 25, 
1919, a resolution requiring the Governing Body to set up an International Com- 
mission to study the question of regulating emigration and immigration, and of pro- 
tecting the interests of wage-earners not residing in their own country, the said 
commission to present its report at the session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Geneva, in 1921. The commission was composed of 18 members, 9 appointed 
by European Governments and 9 by Governments outside of Europe as follows: six 
employers’ delegates, six workers’ delegates and six Government delegates. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Obed Smith, Superintendent of Emigration for Canada in London, 
was appointed the Canadian Government representative on the commission. 

A questionnaire from the International Labour Office dealing with the three 
following points was received by the Dominion Government on September 8, 1920: 
(1) the actual position of immigration and emigration in the respective countries, 
including statistical returns showing movements of populations; (2) the existing 
legislation and regulations in the respective countries; and (3) questions intended to 
bring out an expression of the views of the respective countries on the questions 
involved, including the co-ordination of the legislation of the different countries, 
equality of treatment of foreign workers, and international co-ordination of effort 
for the protection of immigrants through the International Labour Office. 

The reply of the Dominion Government was forwarded through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Obed Smith, the Canadian Government representative on the commission. 

In January, 1921, an inquiry was instituted by the International Labour Office 
regarding experience with the three-shift system in the iron and steel industry, with 
particular reference to the extent to which it had superseded the two-shift system. 
The inquiry was limited to blast furnaces (including coke works), oven-hearth fur- 
maces and Bessemer foundries and rolling mills (including plate mills, tube works. 
wire works, ete.); it did not include foundry work, forging, fabricating, or any of 
the more refined manufacturing processes. A questionnaire was sent to all firms in 
Canada possibly engaged in the operations specified, and at the close of the fiscal 
year the Department of Labour was receiving replies to the questionnaires which in 
due‘ course were embodied in a memorandum on the subject which was furnished to 
the International Labour Office. 

The International Labour Office was instructed in June, 1920, ‘ the Governing 
Body to conduct an inquiry into the problem of industrial production throughout 
the world, for the purpose of bringing out the various factors which might influence 
production, and, by defining the part coming to each one, prepare the way for an 
improvement in the situation. The International Labour Office, after consulting 
with the various Governments and receiving their suggestions, prepared a questionnaire 
relative to the inquiry, copy of which was received by the Department of Labour 
March 29, 1921. At the close of the fiscal year the Department of Labour was securing 
information from various sources and in due course replies to the questionnaire were 
forwarded to the International Labour Office. 
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Questionnaires covering the items on the agenda for the third meeting of the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organization, which was called for 
April 4, 1921, but subsequently postponed to October 25, 1921, were received by the 
Department of Labour during February and March, 1921. At the close of the fiscal 
year the Department of Labour was preparing replies to the questions which related 
to the following matters :— 

1. Reform of Constitution of the Governing Body of the International oe 
Office. 

2. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions concerning the 
regulations of the hours of work. 

3. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions concerning,— 

(a) measures for the prevention of, or providing against, unemployment; 

(b) protection of women and children. 

4, Special measures for the protection of agricultural workers,— 

(a) technical agricultural education ; 

(6) living-in conditions of agricultural workers; 

(c) guarantee of the rights of association and combination ; 

(d) protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age. 

5. Disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores. 

6. Prohibition of the use of white lead in painting. 

7. The weekly rest-day in industrial and commercial employment. 

8. (a) The prohibition of the employment of any person under vine age of 18 

years as trimmer or stoker; 
(b) The compulsory medical examination of all children employed on board 
ship. 
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fo General His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.0., Governor Borers and Commander in Chief of the 


a 


Dominion of Canada. 


May ir Purase Your Excetiency: 

| The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
 panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
; of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1922, all of which | 
is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES MURDOCK, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1922 


To the Hon. James Murpoox, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—The depression in commercial activities which set in about the middle of 
the fiscal year ended March 81, 1921, and was the outstanding feature of industrial 
conditions of that year, continued substantially unchanged throughout the fiscal 
year 1921-22, and the problem of unemployment, which in the winter of 1920-21 had 
been for the first time the subject of action on the part of the Federal Government, 
again demanded federal attention during the winter of 1921-22. It will be recalled 
that food prices had in the summer of 1920 reached the highest level recorded and a 
decline began in July of that year. The decline continued throughout the fiscal year 
1921-22, though in diminishing degree and not materially affecting fuel and rents. 
The price tendency at the close of the fiscal year 1921-22 did not afford ground for 
expecting a further material fall in prices in the immediate future. 

The unemployment situation continued to be throughout the year a somewhat 
prominent feature of industrial conditions. As during the preceding year, federal 
aid was extended, but on a somewhat different basis. It will be recalled that during 
the winter of 1920-21 a federal grant was allowed in reimbursement of municipalities 
on account of expenditure incurred by a municipality in providing relief for unem- 
ployed persons and their dependents, and! this aid was given without regard to the 
question if the province in which the municipality was situated had undertaken to 
assist the municipality to an equal or to any degree. Several provinces had as a 
matter of fact co-operated with the Federal Government and had assumed an equal 
moiety with that of the Federal Government in reimbursement of the municipalities, 


* each authority bearing one-third of the expenditure, but in other provinces the 


unemployment situation had not been regarded by the Provincial Government as 
requiring action on its part. The federal plan for the winter of 1920-21 contained 
no provision for assisting a municipality with respect to work which might be under- 
taken by the local authorities specially for the purpose of relieving unemployment 
_ distress. Representations had during the summer of 1921 been received by the 
Government from various municipal authorities urging that federal co-operation 
should extend to such enterprises instead of being confined to partial reimbursement 
of municipalities on account of relief actually distributed to unemployed persons. 
This matter was, during the summer months of 1921, the subject of careful considera- 
tion and inquiry on the part of the Minister of Labour, and in October, 1921, an 
Order in Council, P.C. 3831, was passed which set forth the plan of federal assist- 
ance for the approaching winter, 1921-22. The federal proposals emphasized the view 
which had been maintained during the preceding winter that unemployment was 
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“primarily a municipal responsibility, and in the second instance the responsibility 
of the province,” but recognized “that because of the present situation being due to 
causes beyond the power of local, or even national control, Provincial and Federal 
Governments should co-operate with municipal authorities in (a) helping to create 
and provide employment, (b) where employment cannot be furnished to workmen 
who are willing to work, to aid in providing food and shelter for themselves and 
dependents until the present emergency period is past”; also “ that federal funds 
used for unemployment relief or for relief work must be disbursed only through 
responsible municipal authorities, who in each case shall bear at least one-third of 
the total or extra cost”. ee i 

Thmus, in the relief scheme for the winter of 1921-22, the first place was given to 
relief to be afforded municipalities with regard to works undertaken by local authori- 
ties during the winter specially for the purpose of relieving unemployment. The 
federal authorities recognized the fact that ordinarily work in the building line under- 
taken during the winter months would cost both as to labour and material more than 
at other seasons, and the regulation accordingly provided that with regard to any 
such work undertaken by a municipality the Federal Government would reimburse 
the local authorities to the extent of one-third of the excess or winter costs. Provision 
was made for the reasonable protection of federal authorities with respect to the 
operation of this scheme. The plan of the preceding year for reimbursing munici- 
_palities to the extent of one-third on account of moneys expended for direct relief 
was continued; payment of the federal grant on either account was, however, to be 
conditional on the Provincial Government concerned undertaking an equal responsi- 
bility, the federal policy for the winter of 1920-21 not having insisted on this condi- 
tion. The necessary arrangements for putting this policy into effect were accord- 
ingly taken up by the Department of Labour with the Governments of the several 
provinces. . 

On December 29, 1921, a new administration acceded to power, and on January 
25, 1922, a further regulation, P.C. 191, was made with regard to unemployment 
matters. P.O. 191 agreed with earlier regulations’ in the view that the question 
of unemployment relief was “fundamentally a municipal and provincial responsi- 
bility ” and that “the abnormal economic and industrial conditions now existing and 
arising in a measure out of the late war alone afford justification for action on the 
part of the federal authorities; that federal action must therefore supplement munici- 
pal and provincial efforts, must be designed on lines permitting close and effective 
co-operation with and supervision by municipal and provincial authorities, and must 
be proportioned by the efforts of those authorities”. The scheme of federal co-opera- 
tion laid down in P.C. 191 (January 25, 1922) varied at important points from tnat 
of P.C. 3831 (October 7, 1921), the degree of federal responsibility being substantially 
increased—the Federal Government assumed, for instance, one-half (instead of one- 
third) of the extra or winter cost with respect to public works undertaken by munici- 
palities on account of unemployment, and one-half (instead of one-third) of the cost 
of relief afforded by municipalities to returned and unemployed ex-service men; this, 
of course, to be effective only as from date of regulation, viz., January 25, 1922. As in 
the case of P.C. 3831, payment of the federal grant was to be conditional on the 
Government of the province concerned assuming the proportion of responsibility laid 
down in the federal regulations. As.during the preceding winter, unemployment was 
more pressing in some provinces than in others; some of the provinces accordingly 
invoked the federal scheme of co-operation while others did not. As the winter 
proceeded supplemental regulations were enacted by the Federal Government to meet 
emergencies which arose, particularly with respect to unemployed returned soldiers 
in Montreal and in Halifax. 

The federal expenditures within the fiscal year totalled $500,000, but this sum 
included. a portion also of federal disbursements on account of provincial and 
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municipal expenditures during the winter of 1920-21, accounts for which had not 


been rendered within that fiscal year. On the other hand the larger portion of the 


federal liabilities for the winter of 1921-22 necessarily remained over for the 
succeeding fiscal year. Accounts from the various municipalities, which, under the 
system adopted, went to the provinces for approval before submission to the federal 
authorities, were at the time of writing only in part to hand, but the additional 


_ federal liability for the winter of 1921-22, and payable during the fiscal year 1922-23, 


may: be estimated approximately at $800,000. Particulars with respect to the 


operation of the unemployment regulations and the text of the principal regulations 


are included in a chapter of the present report. 


GENERAL WoRK OF DEPARTMENT 


Work proceeded during the year with respect to the several statutes and 
ordinances administered under the authority of the Minister of Labour. The 
statutes, etc., in question are as follows: (1) Conciliation and Labour Act, (2) 


_ Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, (3) Fair Wages Resolution of the 
- House of Commons, 1900, (4) Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, (5) Technical 


‘Education Act. Renerts of the operations for the year under these statutes are 
included in the present volume. 


RECORD AS TO INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


With respect to the matter of industrial disputes, always that feature of the 
work of: the ‘department which brings it most conspicuously into the public eye 
and one which necessarily calls at times for the most strenuous and severe effort on 
the part both of the minister and officials, the record of the year is on the whole 
satisfactory. It should be noted that this record is maintained for the calendar 
year and not for the fiscal period, this plan being more convenient for matters of 


comparison with records of other countries. The figures of the actual time 


losses in’ working days, namely, 956,461, are somewhat larger than those of 
the preceding year, but the strikes involved were scattered over many industries 
and included no dispute which at any time proved a serious inconvenience 
to the public. The industry on which the time losses in working days fell with 
particular severity was that of printing, which accounted for 317,934 lost working 
days, or precisely one-third of the total of time losses. Although this strike was 
undoubtedly the occasion of much inconvenience to the trade, both as to employers 
and workers, and may have been the occasion of suffering in individual cases, it 
cannot be said that.it caused serious trouble to the public. The industry is not a 
public utility and would not therefore fall within the scope of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The department none the less proffered its good offices to 
both parties, whether by way of the establishment, under clause 63, of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation or otherwise, but the dispute remained unsettled. 

Other industries chiefly affected by industrial disputes included that of pulp 
and- paper making to the extent of 201,346 lost working days, and the building 
and construction trades with time losses totalling 153,372. 

The total of time losses for the year, 956,461, is sufficiently serious if these 
losses are regarded from a monetary point of view and averaged, conjecturally (for 
it is hardly practicable to obtain precise figures on the point), at $4 per day, repre- 
senting thus a presumed loss in labour of $3,825,844. On the other hand, if we 
have regard to the presumed number of days worked during the year by industrial _ 
workers at. large, it is found that, estimating the total number of workers in round 
figures at 1,500,000, and allowing 300 working days per year to each worker, the 
total possible number of days worked reaches the large figure of 450,000,000; the total 
of time losses throughout the country during the year on account of strikes was, 
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therefore, somewhat less than one-four hundred and fiftieth part of the total number — 
of days worked, the equivalent of one-third of one day per worker, a showing which, 
having in mind the widespread turbulence in the industrial world during recent 
years in practically all countries, speaks volumes for the relatively sound conditions 
characterizing Canadian industry in this respect. No more striking illustration of 
this fact can perhaps be shown than in contrasting the figures on this point for 
Canada with those for Great Britain with respect to the calendar year 1921. The 
time losses in Canada reached, as stated, the figure of 956,461; those for Great 
Britain for the same period were in excess of 80,000,000, or more than eighty times 
those of the Dominion, although proportionately to population the British figures 
should be no more than perhaps five to six millions.’ For United States the 
estimated time losses on account of strikes during the calendar year 1921 reached 
the impressive total of 53,196,997 work days, a figure again greatly out of proportion 
to the relative populations. Comparisons with other countries where figures are 
available are practically always to the advantage of Canada, though in varying 
degrees. It should be noted that the figures cited for possible number of days 
worked in the case of Canada are approximate only and have been made without 
regard to the unemployment factor, an uncertain proportion of the total of workers 
having been idle from this cause. The same applies with regard to figures cited in the 
ease of other countries. No returns have been received by the department from any 
country estimating the number of days lost on account of unemployment, though 
in the case of countries in which a system of employment assurance prevails figures 
would be available showing the number of workers receiving unemployment allow- 
ance. The time losses on such account in the case of Great Britain would be of 
course greatly larger than the time losses from strikes, terribly high as were the 
latter in that country. 


InpusTRIAL Disputes Investication Act, 1907 


Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act for the year were 
along the usual lines. Of the 54 disputes dealt with during the year and as to each 
of which the applicants had declared their belief that a strike was threatened, the 
impending trouble was averted in all cases save one, that. of a street railway in St. 
John, N.B. 'The record for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1922, brings the number of 
disputes dealt with under the statute since its inception, March 22, 1907, to 558. In 
594 of these disputes the threatened strike was averted or ended, a Board having been 
in a few cases established after a strike had been declared; in 34 cases the threatened 
strike occurred despite the efforts, by means of Conciliation Boards or otherwise, of 
the department. A Board of Conciliation and Investigation is not, it will be remem- 
bered, necessarily established in the case of each application, an application being 
sometimes the result of an error in view on the part of the applicants; also the dispute 
involved is in some cases one which proves adjustable by the direct efforts of the 
department. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act continues to be the subject of study 
in many parts of the world, and inquiries continually reach the department. Corre- 
spondence of the department shows that in the United States the question of the legis- 
lation best adapted for dealing with industrial disputes is made frequently the subject 
of debate between rival college debating teams; many hundreds of inquiries reach the 
department in the course of a year, the correspondents usually desiring copies of the 
Canadian legislation, of which it is intimated much has been heard, and the fullest 
possible information as to its operation. Special steps are taken from time to time by 
way of issue of special bulletins, etc., to meet this demand. | 

From a communication which comes to hand at the time of writing it appears 
that in the Republics both of Mexico and ‘Chile the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
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Act is under investigation. A Canadian, resident in Mexico, addressing the Rotary 
Club of the city of Mexico, closed what is described in the journal in which the report 
appears as “an interesting and timely address” with the following testimony to the 
efficacy of the legislation and methods of Canada:— 


“The economic loss from strikes in the United States during the year 1920 
was represented by 48,163,754 working days lost, and in Canada, during the 
same period, by a loss of 886,754 working days. In proportion to population 
this was in the ratio of four to one in favour of Canada. 

“ During the first six months of the year 1920, when all lines of industry 
were still severely suffering from the unrest and dislocation incident to the 
termination of the world war, the proportion of population affected by strikes 
and lockouts in Canada was much smaller than in any other industrial country 
in the world. The percentage of population so affected in the several countries, 
and which are the first post-war figures available, was as follows:— 
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“The President of the Republic of Chile has recently submitted to Con- 
gress a draft labour and social welfare code, with a request for its adoption at 
the earliest possible date, and which embodies the Canadian provisions for 
conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, but reserves the right to 
strike after all means of settlement by other methods have failed. 

“Tt is therefore but reasonable to conclude that the method of dealing with 
industrial disputes by means of conciliation and arbitration, while recognizing 
the right to declare a lockout or call a strike after all means of conciliation 
have been exhausted, is the most successful solution of the industrial problem 
thus far evolved.” 


SOSCHPHH WNL 
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Testimony as to the wide reputation achieved by the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received also from Australia in the shape of a statement made in the 
Legislature of South Australia by Sir Henry Barwell, Prime Minister of that State, 
when introducing a new industrial code, the leading feature of which is the adoption 
with regard to industrial disputes of the principles and machinery substantially as 
embodied in the Canadian statute. The measure was introduced about the close of 
September. Premier Barwell dwelt at some length on what he believed to be the 


_ failure and breakdown of the system of compulsory arbitration. Sir Henry Barwell 


on this point remarked as follows :— 


“The Government believed that the whole system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion was fundamentally unsound. That it had led to a deplorable amount of 
litigation was beyond question. That fact alone, however, would not be suffi- 
cient to condemn it. If the existence of the courts, no matter how crowded they 
might be with litigants, had put an end to strikes, or even greatly diminished 
their number, one would hesitate before taking steps to abolish the system. 
But what did they find? The number of strikes had not diminished; it had 
very considerably increased since the system of compulsory arbitration was 
established. Again, far from improving the relationship between employer 
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and. employee, the system had been responsible for the utmost ill-will and 
bitterness between the two. | : | | 

“ Australia has been simply the home of strikes. There have been far © 
more in Australia in proportion to the number of people than in any other — 
country in the world. The system which this Bill is intended to abolish is 
called compulsory, but it is compulsory against one side only. The boast is 
often openly made that the penalties of the Arbitration Acts cannot be © 
enforced against thousands of unionists as there are not gaols large enough ~ 
to hold them. And this is true. The result of compulsory arbitration is 
frequent failure by employees to observe awards when they do not give them 
all they desire.” 


_ After examining various other aspects of the industrial code as it had in the 
past existed in South Australia, Sir Henry Barwell went on to state that,— 


“His aim in drafting the Bill had been to provide some simpler and yet 
more effective method of adjusting working conditions—a system which would 
give every facility for employers and employees in particular industries to get — 
together with a view to coming to agreement which could be mutually advan- 
tageous. He had looked to other parts of the world for a precedent, and he 
found that Canada had a system which had given the utmost satisfaction 
over a period of fifteen years. Under it sweating had disappeared, the rela- 
tionship between employer and employee had improved, and strikes had been — 
few indeed as compared with the number in Australia. It had been copied ~ 
in South Africa, and also in some of the United States. Employers and a big © 
majority of the general public of Canada favoured the system. The working © 
people here were divided, some holding that they were sacrificing too much 
in giving up the right to the sudden strike. The freedom of the Canadian 
tribunal from the formal procedure, suggestive of the ordinary judicial court, 
was greatly in favour of the system, as saving of time and expense, and being 
conducive to an amicable adjustment of differences... The substance of the Bill 
was contained in Part III, which provided for the creation of Conciliation 
Boards to act as mediators between employers and employees in the event of 
an industrial dispute, and endeavour to bring the parties together, and secure 
a settlement of the dispute. The Bill did not apply to any but manual workers, 
skilled and unskilled. Its provision, therefore, did not apply to clerks, so that 
if there should happen to be a strike or a threatened strike on the part of 
clerks, there would be no power to set up Conciliation Boards to deal with 
the dispute. The reason for excluding clerks from the scope of the Bill was 
the same as the reason for excluding agricultural workers, namely, that there 
had never been a strike by clerks, and there was no reason to anticipate that 
there would be one. Every Conciliation Board would consist of three members 
—one appointed by the employers, one by the employees, and the third (the 
chairman) by the other two. In special cases where the minister thought the © 
number of members on the board ought to be more than three he might require 
the employers and employees each to nominate any number of members up to 
five. The members of the board would be appointed only to deal with a particu- 
lar industrial dispute, and they were, therefore, only to hold office until the 
report of the board on that dispute was signed and forwarded to the minister. 
The board would act only as mediator, and the representatives of the parties 
on the board would have no power to bind the persons who appointed them. © 
The function of the board was to endeavour to bring about a real settlement— 
one which had the actual consent of both parties. If the board was able to 
bring about an agreement it was to be signed by the parties and filed with 
the Registrar of Conciliation Boards. It would then be binding on the parties 
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who signed it, and on every member of any association of employers or 
employees which signed it, and would have much the same effect as 
regards the person bound by it as the determination of an industrial board 
had at present. If the dispute was not settled after a careful inquiry, the 
chairman was to make a full report to the Ministry of Industry, setting forth 
the facts of the dispute and the findings of the board, together with his recom- 
mendation for a settlement according to the merits and substantial justice of 
the case. The object aimed at was to create an enlightened public opinion 
upon the merits of the dispute, for it was recognized that even under. the 
present system industrial disputes of any magnitude were usually determined 
by the decision of the tribunal of public opinion, and -that the side which had 
not got the support of public opinion could not hope to succeed. Where the 
Conciliation Board was able to bring about a settlement, the Bill did not 
attempt to provide any magic formula of words which it was claimed would 
remove the impasse. The reason was that it was realized that in the nature 
of things there could not be any such remedy, and that, if both parties were 
determined to fight, the best method in the long run was to allow them to fight, 
taking care, however, to provide and instruct public opinion, which experience 
showed would inevitably make its influence felt in favour of one side or the 
other in the long run.... There was also in the Bill provision for a limited 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts. In the light of experience in this and 
other States where there had been an absolute legislative prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts, it would be foolish to expect that any absolute prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts would be likely to prevent those industrial offences alto- 
gether, or even to make any difference in the frequency of their occurrence. 
The Bill adopted what was considered to be the utmost that could be reason- 
ably expected to be enforced in practice, namely, a prohibition under heavy 
penalties of any strike or lockout on account of any industrial dispute. prior 
to or during a reference of such dispute to a Conciliation Board. The defini- 
tion of ‘strike’ and ‘lockout’ was made wide enough to include the refusal 
on the part of any person bound by an industrial agreement to offer or accept 
employment on the terms of such agreement, and any person who so refused 
was deemed to do an act in the nature of a lockout or strike. The result of the 
provisions of the Bill was that the ‘right to strike’ was not affected, except 
where there was an actual dispute, and that dispute had not been submitted 
to and finally dealt with by a Conciliation Board, or where there was a repudia- 
tion of the terms of an industrial agreement on the part of one or another of 
the parties thereto during its continuance. If the mediation provided by a 
Conciliation Board failed, public opinion, after being enlightened officially as 
to the merits of the dispute, might still prevent a strike or a lockout, but 
otherwise there was no remedy provided by the Bill, nor was it possible to find 
one. Certainly no such remedy was provided by existing legislation.” 


Sir Henry Barwell’s final reference to the Canadian statute was to the effect that 
“no industrial legislation in any other part of the world had stood so long or proved 
so successful in aperenon as the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907”, 


OTHER BRANCHES OF WorRK 


In the special chapter of the report dealing with the fair wages work of the 
department is printed the text of an Order in Council, P.C. 1206, June 7, 1922, which 
is intended to secure a more effective observance of the fair wages policy. Although 
the new regulation falls outside the fiscal year covered by the present report, it is con- 
venient to use the present occasion for making its provisions known. 
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The Labour Gazette has been printed regularly in French and English during the 
year and has become more and more widely recognized as a reliable source of official 
information on industrial matters in Canada, increasing evidence of this being found 
in the numerous quotations credited to its pages and appearing in other continental 
publications, official and non-official, interested in social and industrial questions. 

The work of the Statistical Branch with reference to food prices continues to 
play. an important part in the fixation of wage rates. Several bulletins issued by this 
branch with reference to wage returns have received large circulation and have been 
the subject of much inquiry. 

No. important change has marked the operations of the Employment Service 
Branch. There were at the close of the fiscal year 77 employment offices in the various 
provinces. The number of applications for employment reported during the year was 
546,168, and the total number of placements effected was 363,475. 

Technical education continues to show substantial development in most of the 
provinces, and the assistance afforded by the Federal Government under the Tech- 
nical Education Act is undoubtedly an important influence to this end. The disburse- 
ments by the department during the year to the different provinces were $720,236.05. 
Tn the chapter of the present report discussing the operations of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act summaries are given of the work done in the respective provinces. 


INTERNATIONAL LABoUR CONFERENCE 


With regard to that phase of the work of the department arising out of the League 
of Nations International Labour Conference, it will be recalled that the terms of the 
Treaty under which this body was constituted called for a meeting of the Conference 
once a year; also the Governing Body, i.e., the executive of the Conference, meets 
under its own regulations not less frequently than once in three months. At the 
first meeting of the International Labour Conference held at Washington, D.C., in 
October-November, 1919, and at which the members of the Governing Body were first 
named, the appointment being for a period of three years, Canada was selected as one of 
the countries to be represented in the Government group, and the Minister of Labour, 
the Honourable G. D. Robertson, who had been one of the delegates in attendance 
at the Conference, was appointed by the Dominion Government as representing 
Canada in the group in question. The Honourable Mr. Robertson remained a 
member of the Governing Body until the change of administration in Canada in 
December, 1921, when the Honourable James Murdock, who succeeded to the portfolio 
of Labour, was appointed. The Governing Body, it will be recalled, consists of 
twenty-four members, twelve in the Government group, six in the employers’ grouv 
and six in the workers’ group, the membership in each group being selected by the 
delegates to the Conference. The period of three years covered by the first election 
will terminate in November, 1922, when in all likelihood the Fourth International 
Labour Conference will be in session, and a new election will presumably take place. 
Whether or not Canada will be again given a place in the Government group is not 
clear. It will be remembered that Canada was also given representation in the 
workers’ group, Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, being selected by his fellow workers. 

Four meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office were 
held during the fiscal year, as follows: (1) April 12-14, 1921, at Geneva, Mr. W. L. 
Griffith, Secretary of the High Commissioner for Canada in London, England, being 
in attendance on behalf of the Dominion Government and in substitution for the 
Minister of Labour; (2) July 5-7, 1921, at Stockholm, Sweden, attended by Mr. 
F. A. Acland, Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada; (8) October 19-21 and 
November 11-18, 1921, at Geneva, attended by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada; (4) January 17-19, 1922, at Geneva, attended 
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by Colonel David Carnegie, Honorary Correspondent of the Department of Labour 
in London, England, and Canadian Delegate on the Temporary Mixed Commission 
for the Reduction of Armaments of the League of Nations, who was resident in 
Canada throughout the period of the war. 

The third session of the International Labour Conference was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from October 25 to November 19, 1921, and was attended by a delega- 
tion from Canada, including representatives of Government, employers and workers, 
together with technical advisers for each group. The Government representatives 
were Messrs. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. 
and Lt.-Ool. J. Obed Smith, Superintendent of Emigration for Canada, London, 
England, and the technical advisers were Honourable W. R. Rollo, Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Ontario; Honourable Thos. H. Johnson, K.C., Attorney 
General of Manitoba; Honourable Antonin Galipeault, Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Quebec, and Mr. Ferdinand Roy, K.C., Quebec, P.Q. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


FA, ACE AND: 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABour, OTTAWA. 
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I.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, BEING FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1922 


aes Ge NOTE 


Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, followed the 
customary lines during the fiscal year. The number of applications received was 54, 
and in 31 cases Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established. The 
statute was, it will be remembered, enacted in March, 1907, and during the fifteen 
years closing with March 31, 1922, the disputes dealt with under its provisions 
number 558. Of the 54 disputes (including five carried over from’ the preceding 
year) dealt with during the fiscal year ended March 81, 1922, and as to each of which 
the applicants had declared a strike to be impending, the threatened strike was 
averted in all cases save one, that, namely, involving the St. John, N.B., street 
railway and its workers. Of the 558 disputes dealt with during the fifteen years 
covering the life of the statute and as to each of which the applicants for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation had declared a strike to be impending, the threatened 
strike was averted in 524 cases. | 

It will be observed that the number of disputes dealt with during the year exceeds 
considerably the number of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established, the 
figures being 54 as against 81. In the 23 cases in which Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were not established, there was, as a rule, considerable departmental 
procedure on other lines than by way of establishing Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation; no strike occurred in any case where, for any reason, it was not deemed 
desirable to establish a Board. In one ease, a dispute involving railway workers, the 
employer having expressed a preference for procedure under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, legislation which antedated the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


and the employees consenting to this procedure, the dispute was accordingly dealt . 


with under the provisions of the older statute. The tribunals thus established, 
namely, in the first place a Committee of Conciliation, Mediation and Investigation, 
and in the second place a Board of Arbitrators, not ranking technically as Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, though serving the same purpose, are not included 
in the tables of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation printed herewith, though 
the application is properly included in the number of applications received. 

The tribunal known as the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, which 


was established during the summer of 1918 to deal ‘during the war with disputes, 


between (a) Canadian Railways being members of the Canadian Railway Association 
and comprising practically all railways of importance in Canada and (bd) six trades 
unions representing railway workers in the four running trades, namely, (1) Loco- 
motive Engineers, (2) Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, (3) Conductors, and (4) 
Trainmen, also Railroad Telegraphers and Maintenance of Way Employees, continued 
its activities during the year. As provided by the agreement, disputes affecting the 
workers having membership in the unions concerned, were referred generally to the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 and were duly settled. One case, 
however, a dispute of unusual importance, affecting all the railways and practically 
all the membership of each of five of the unions concerned, the organization embracing 
maintenance of way employees not being a party to the dispute, was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and was duly dealt with and an agreement 
effected 


Pret. 
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Summary TABLES Respectinc Proceepincs UNpER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
Investication Act, 1907 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned from April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922; (ii) 


_showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1922; 


(iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-22, number of disputes dealt with; (iv) showing 
by calendar years 1907-22, number of disputes dealt with, and (v) containing statisticai 


summary of operations under the statute for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1922. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1921, TO MARCH 


? 


; Number 
Number of | Number of | of strikes 
Industries affected applications} Boards not 
for Boards |established| averted 
receivcea* or ended 
al, Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication 
and other public utilities:— 
(1) Mines:— 
ee ee so ee mI eee he ks iu hecke 3 2 0 
Ee Ie tel Let Ue nr gna Gea na Roe Ay eat BB Oe ie oe 0 0 0 
(2) Transportation and communication :— 
VMS ga Le 5 Ris lt a ia Brosnan tt eS aR WG 7 0 
ECO URRCE WSS PTET I 2s ig elie UM Sa eet Oia eS 13 pe 1 
eM e iptede Mem Aesth Fae ape AYSIU i Sis) Ode aise hak os say's so, We ah aos 0 0 0 
ORS Te Ee ROR etal Si At SO ie Un ie ne 4 1 0 
KG) $A OLORPADIG rien tar eho i a te Oe ere eis Sis es Pees 2 0 0 
SUMNER ti hee PDL ate Mik ae Sai oe A ckcs ai Giese os, Sod 0 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous:— 
1h FS SEN TES RPete Bags SUP A. yt A ARE OD Pa gen vee ee 1 il 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act:— 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal control:— ~ 
BU VAR ROT IOVS he Mh cil gages « 2 2 0 
CO GLEE 0 a ae ace RR aden a Maae te ithe i Ol A teh do shun a yea aaa 1 0 0 
abighvand power filo! Sn PCOS ae. 1 i! 0 
MNES OK thaC ahs, el css a canbieneoay ca SE SIE «Ge thaec bosans mowed ahs 10 6 0 
Mitel ypeeeate, SS: SEL OPI NI ae 54 31 1 


* Including five cases left over from preceding year, as stated below. 


The proceedings under the Act during the year include five cases in which certain 
proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, namely, disputes between (1) 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway and certain of its employees; (2) 
the Corporation of Ottawa and its firemen; (8) the Canadian National Railways 
and certain of its employees in the Stores Department, Fort Rouge, Winnipeg, 
Man.; (4) the Dominion Steel Company, Limited, Sydney, N.S., and its electrical 
workers, machinists, etc., and (5) the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 
New Glasgow, and its ea workers, electrical workers, machinists, ete. 

At the close of March, 1922, results were still pending in connection with six 
applications concerning disputes between (1) coal operators, members of Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association, and certain of their employees, being members 
of District 18, United Mine Workers of America; (2) Algoma Eastern Railway 
Company, Sudbury, Ont., and various classes of its employees; (3) Dominion Power 
and Transmission Company, Hamilton, Ont., and its linemen, groundmen, etc.; (4) 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company and Hamilton Street Railway Company 
respectively and various classes of their employees; (5) Ottawa Electric Railway 


‘Company and certain of its employees, and (6) employers, members of the Canadian 


Building and Construction Industries, Ottawa Branch, and certain of their employees, 
being hod-carriers. 
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Il. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
MARCH 31, 1922 


cen eee eee ee ee eee ee re ae ar ee Se 
FS I EE SC 


Number of | Number 
pean oh ‘of strikes 


Industries affected or not 
Boards averted 
received or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public . 
utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mines:— 
ED 007-71 BSN SABES a aren a nena Ie te ICCAC a SS) Nie 7 A ¢ aa SS Or Ade ene a aiees 65 7 
ATs LOCA eee i Aa gies oa ik v5 ws cee RL AN RS Aas Wee ee cD care oe et 19 5 
(OAS BIOS ere) Cet Re ee emer en Sa ee net Rela See 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication:— 
Si) EAs ge if A TO a eA a arte on Boke Sensei nee NU ES RS, ear 162 7 
iD) sSbrect rasiwayss ery i MAR Ee cit etn MS tree ole chew taba oc tee 96 v4 
CIRO UN 75-1 hy eae in OR Siok SORE AE OTERO inh RES Sh ne AS oak PERI A snl diel thE 11 1 
(a) So HappIMe. -b., o- ss = FORT ee anes CANT e ee ean cae a Liey eet oe cha are: BA ‘ 25 0 
(eyutelegranhs eich (eee Pe. vee es a eRe a iyo and 14 1 
HEN, LIC LOD MONEE... Moe «istics mia Reco Rae LNOe Beka Tees aot mene nN SSD pe aera eyes 7 0 
(3) Miscellaneous:— 
faye inght and powers (3 o5 0 o ee ee et ee eee tls er ee 17 3 
OGIO VALOIS. 22 ABA Gai O50 soe Sept eens Rs RA tei ee a, ke aan te ee 1 0 
CE TENN OT BOT Me 00, os ee taak wala abtve ARDY caw (il le ER TA rae a felt Bick eas te 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act:— 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal control................... 48 1 
COVE NrIsCellANGOUS.. . )isuc. ts aoa a's Bae oro ei ot way caw ee eee atic Me Minera 62 1 
Ota ose NEe coeds hee book ee ee a I ee ee ences Ree 558 34 


— 


The figures contained in the above table may be thought to show discrepancies 
as compared with those appearing in the yearly summary. A closer examination will, 
however, show the respective statements to be in agreement. A complete state- 
ment of proceedings for a year must show all disputes dealt with during the fiscal 
year. The figures of the yearly statement include, therefore, disputes carried over 
from the previous year and which are counted in the summary of that year’s proceed- 
ings. Thus the same dispute may properly figure in the annual statement for each 
of two years. In the statistical recapitulation covering several years, as above, it is 
necessary that no dispute shall be counted more than once, and account is taken of 


the number of applications received during the year and thus brought within the 
purview of the statute. 


oii eis LAE: I EMS 


bgeimtee 
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III. TABLE SHOWING BY FISCAL YEARS, 1907 » 1922, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


1907-|1908—1909-|1910—]1911—]1912—|1913-|1914—|1915-|1916- |1917-|1918-|1919- |1920-/1921- 
— 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922} Total 


Number of applications...... OAs 2h) C20 Peek AS 201 161% 16 eee 38" 1 2-62 | 951-72 | 63 | 49 558 
Number of boards granted..| 31 19 | 25 19 15 Leta) 17 P20 ss | CORN 46), S71. 81 401 
Number of disputes where 


strike not averted (or 
BCL GC) ee yokes Porous el ovstesciale 1 1 4 4 4 4 0 1 1 1 I 2 & 6 1 34 


(The remark at the foot of Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by fisca! 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 


IV. TABLE SHOWING BY CALENDAR YEARS, 1907-1922, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


* 


07 , 71922 
——-s 9 mos.|1908]1909|1910|1911) 1912) 1913) 1914) 1915}1916/1917/1918}1919|1920)}1921|3 mos.} Total 


Number of applications............ 25 | 27 | 22-| 28 | 21 | 16 | 18 | 18-| 15°| 29 4 53.1 93') 7O | 61 | 54 8 558 
Number of boards granted......... 22 | 25 | 21 | 23 | 16} 16 | 15 | 18 | 12 | 16 | 87 | 59 | 47 | 41 | 26 if 401 


Number of disputes where strike 
not averted (or ended)........... BN Sy aa 8 Cai A): Sh as Sa fio Slee Gr |e Ca cl ey LN ots AR oa WLP 2 0 34 


*The Act became law on March 22, 1907, so that the proceedings cover nine months only. 

TTo the end of the financial year, March 31. 

(The remark at the foot of Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by calendar 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND LaBpour Act 


An application for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with a dispute concerning a 
reduction in wages was received on July 26, 1921, from employees of the Canadian ~ 
National Railways being clerks, freight handlers, roundhouse, shop and_ station 
employees, parlor, sleeping and dining car employees, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, but, as mentioned in the introductory note, the 
employing railway indicating a preference for proceedings under the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, the employees, on August 2, invoked the machinery of that statute; 
the employer in this case, was designated as the Intercolonial and Prince Edward 
Island Railway, National Transcontinental, Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern Railways. ; : 

The dispute was referred accordingly to a Committee of Conciliation, Mediation 
and Investigation composed as follows: Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other members 
of the Committee, Messrs. George D. Kelley, Ottawa, and Harold Fisher, Ottawa, 
nominees of the company and employees respectively. This Committee failing to 
procure a settlement, the dispute, under the provisions of the Act, was referred to. a 
Board of Arbitrators, the same members continuing to serve, save that Mr. Hill found 
it necessary to retire and the Reverend Dr. Byron Stauffer, Toronto, was appointed 
in his stead. The report of the Board of Arbitrators received by the Minister on 
November 9 was signed by the Chairman and Mr. Fisher and contained recommenda- 
tions concerning settlement of the dispute. Mr. Kelley did not concur in these 
findings and presented a minority report. The Board’s findings were accepted by 
the employees, but not by the company. Much correspondence followed between the 
department and the parties to the dispute and direct negotiations were renewed, 
which continued into the new fiscal year; up to the date of writing no strike had 
occurred and conditions did not point to such an occurrence. | 
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II.— CONCILIATION WORK 


In addition to the important duties arising out of the administration of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the Department of Labour, assisted 
during during the year in the adjustment of many labour disputes, the minister giving 
in some cases his personal attention to this work. The services of various officers 
of the department, and particularly of the fair wages officers who are stationed at 
different industrial centres, were also utilized extensively. The fair wages officers 
in question are Mr. D. 'T. Bulger, stationed at Vancouver ; Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
stationed at Calgary; Mr. E. N. Compton, stationed at Toronto; Mr. W. D. Killins, 
stationed at Ottawa, and Mr. T. Bertrand, stationed at Montreal. ‘Special assistance 
in connection with labour disputes was also rendered on various occasions in the 
Maritime Provinces and elsewhere by Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal. Mr. Quirk, 
though not actually an officer of the Department of Labour, has frequently been 
appointed as a special representative. ‘The services of the correspondents of the 
Labour Gazette and superintendents of the employment offices ‘were also utilized in 
connection with conciliation work at various points. 

Special attention was given during the year to the labour situation in the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia. Mr. D. T. Bulger, Vancouver, 
continued to act throughout the year as chairman of the Cost of Living Commission 
which was established in 1918 on request of the coal miners and operators of Van- 
couver island to deal with cost of living and wages matters there. The other members 
of the commission are Mr. Tully Boyce, of Nanaimo, on behalf of the coal operators, 
and Mr. J. McAllister, of Cumberland, on behalf of the coal miners. Four reports 
were submitted by this Commission dealing with the cost of living in June, September 
and December, 1921, and in March, 1922, respectively. Reference 1s made to the 
operations of this commission in previous annual reports of the department. 


DISPUTES IN WHICH DEPARTMENT MEDIATED 


The following is a list of the more important cases in connection with which 
mediation work was performed during the year by personal intervention on the part 
of the Minister of Labour, or by officers or agents of the department and by correspon- 
dence, the mediation being as a rule effective in preventing a strike or in ending a 
strike when the controversy had reached that stage. 


Industry Occupation and Locality Nature of Case 
Mining— 
Coal aainerss!.4re ee Glace Bay, N.S.,May,1921)Alleged discrimination against certain employees 
on account of age limit. 
Coal miners. 247. bw Ardley, Alta., October, 
OO ans Sass Uae eee Alleged non-payment of wages. 

Coal miner. <22..025...- Bankhead, Alta, June, 1921}/Claim of an employee for payment for certain work. 
Coalainers. $2.2 305 4 Brulé, Alta., June, 1921. ..)/Concerning a reduction in wages. 
Coal miners. 2 6 <a den Coalspur, Alta., June, 1921.|Concerning a reduction in wages. 
Onl TAmmers: se ee Drumheller, Alta., April, 

1921.....................|Alleged non-payment of wages. . 
Coal fainers: .i.4,4. 25. Drumheller, Alta., Dec- 

ember, 1921...:.........|/Respecting a reduction in wages. 
Coal minets -.4.. a. Drumheller, Alta., Febru- 

ary, 1922................|Concerning reduction in wages. 
(Coal minera); 2..." Hillcrest, Alta., May, 1921.) Respecting contract rates for certain work. 
Coal numers <n 2abee: Hillcrest, Alta., April, 1921] Respecting wage rate for certain contract work. 
(OBL anInene: <uisastcss 4 Rosedale, Alta., June, 1921;/Concerning wage rates. 
CGAL TAINORS: 0.5 ta: Wayne, Alta., April, 1921. .| Respecting price charged contract miners for pow- 

er. 

Coal miners.......... Wayne, Alta., April, 1921. .| Respecting wage rates. 


Coal. miners cau. 0. <- Wayne, Alta., July, 1921. .'Concerning price charged employees for powder. 
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Industry Occupation and Locality Nature of Case 


Building and Construction— 
Stonecutters..........|Montreal, Que., May, 1921.|Dispute concerning demand of stonecutters for 
increased wage rates. 


Various trades........ Ottawa, Ont., May, 1921..|General dispute in the building trades respecting 
wage rates. i 
Various trades......../Toronto, Ont., January,!Concerning a reduction in wages affecting plaste- 
ks o> ct ha a NR rers, plasterers’ labourers and sheet metal work- 
ers. 
Plumbers.............|Moose Jaw, Regina and|Concerning a reduction in wages of plumbers. 
Saskatoon, Sask., June, 
(9 Rom Doh abhi eee 
Painters..............|Calgary, Alta., April, 1921.|Concerning a demand for increased wages and 
shorter hours. 
Bricklayers.......... Calgary, Alta., May, 1921./ Respecting a dispute between a contracting firm and 


bricklayers in regard to wages and alleged 
discrimination. 

Stonecutters.......... Calgary, Alta., June, 1921.!Concerning a proposed reduction of wages by a 
contracting company. 


Carpenters and paint-|Prince Rurert, B.C., Janu- 
Brace. Ttiieyl ae BEY POL Qe biti. at) bo 5s 


Concerning complaint that current wage rates were 
not being paid in connection with the construc- 
tion of a warehouse for the Canadian National 
Railways. 


Metals, Machinery and Con- 
veyances— 

Sheet metal workers.|Hamilton, Ont., May, 1921)A dispute affecting sheet metal workers, employed 
by a car manufacturing company and involved 
in a general strike of the building trades, which 
delayed construction of refrigerator for the 
Canadian National Railways. 


Machinists............ Hamilton, Ont., Decem-|Concerning complaint from International Asso- 

ber, 1921................]. ciation of Machinists in regard to wage rates 
and working conditions in a car manufacturing 
plant holding contract for repair of cars for the 
Canadian National Railways. 


Sheet metal workers.|Calgary, Alta., June, 1921.|Dispute concerning a reduction in wages. 
Miachinistss..0 00 CP . Alta., Septem-|Dispute concerning a reduction in wages. 

CERO A Mar ee ee eem eae 
Sheet metal workers.|Edmonton, Alta., July, 


ote 0.4, swrisl!s 6 ef wile a die oer es 


Dispute respecting a reduction in wages. 


Pulp and Paper— i 
Pulp and paper work-|Beauharnois, Que., April,|Respecting a reduction in wages. 
er ree DOT eke eae EEN... ode 


Printing and Publishing— OED real 2 
BOP 8 aoa ae, London, Ont., May, 1921..|Alleged discrimination against an employee. 
Dispute concerning increased wages and shorter 
hours. 


0: a Toronto, Hamilton, Mont- 
real, Winnipeg, and Ot- 
tawa, May, June and 


Uys POLE. dee hs wae. 
Clothing— , aa 
Garment workers.....|Montreal, Que., Novem-|Concerning a reduction in wages and an increase in 
TOG A ee. ks dia seid | EOL 
Mailers... bees on hiy, Hamilton, Ont., August,}| Dispute concerning a reduction in wages. 
py ee ee ee ee 
Leather— : ' prt 
Shoeworkers......... .t{Toronto, Ont., May, 1921. .| Dispute concerning a reduction in wages. 
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Nature of Case 


Industry 


| Occupation and Locality » 


———-— | —— | 


Transportation (Steam 
Railway Service)— By 
Railway shopmen....|St. Thomas, Ont., Decem- : 
ber, 1921:.........-..-.-|Respecting the closing down of railway shops. 
St. Thomas, Ont., Feb- i 
ruary, 1922.........-.---|Concerning the discontinuance of extra compensa- 
| ¢ion for certain work paid an employee of a rail- 
way company. 4 
Railway telegraphers.|Welland, Ont., March, 1922|Alleged violation of agreement on the part of a rail- 
way company. 


Railway clerks....... 


Transportation (Electric 
Railway Service)— 


Street railway employ- 
Cea ees slab Rae Saskatoon, Sask., April, . 
LOD Te ROO ay eter aes Concerning request for increased wages. 
Street railway employ- i) 
Meeker te “.....,.|Calgary, Alta., April, 1922.) Dispute concerning limitation of seniority clause. 


N avigation— a | \ 
Harbour employees...|Montreal, Que., May, 1921.| Respecting a reduction in wage rates. 
Coal dock employees.|Fort William and Port 


Arthur, September, 1921 Respecting a reduction in wage rates put into effect — 


: by two railway companies. 
Firemen, oilers and 
coal passers......--- 


TS i a We eee eee ana ae Dispute concerning a reduction in wages. 
Miscellaneous Transport— : 
Coal drivers.......-.-|Ottawa, Ont., May, 1921.. 


Dispute concerning a reduction in wages. 
Transfer employees...|Toronto, Ont., March, 1922 i 


Request for increased wages by employees of a 
railway company. 
Municipal Employment— 
Firemen and_ police- 


HOH ee een Calgary, Alta., April, 1921. Concerning a demand for increased wages. 
Miscellaneous— 
~~ Hydro ‘electric em- 
BWW OCS! fsa etn ate Toronto, Ont., January, 
PO2200 eR re Dispute concerning a change in wages and working 
conditions. 
Musicians.........:. 


|\Calgary, Alta., Septem- 
ber, 1921..............-.|Concerning a reduction in wages. 


Tue CALGARY OFFICE ! 
During the year 1921, there was a marked decrease in the number of industrial 


disputes in this area. This is largely accounted for by the fact that the wage scales — 


in the building industries were amicably settled, and also that the wage contracts 
between employers and employees in the coal mining industry, did not expire until 
March 31, 1922. . 

Like most other industries coal mining suffered a depression during the year. 
The demand for coal has been normal, while the industry is admittedly over-developed. 
During the war period, the industry supported a large number of employees, and it is 
now in the position of having the same number looking to it for their maintenance, 
while its production has materially decreased. cae 

In the year 1921, the bituminous mines in District Eighteen worked an average 
of 1974 days; Lethbridge lignite mines, 210 days; Drumheller lignite mines, 128} 
days, and the only anthracite mines in the district (at Bankhead) worked 265 days. 
The average earnings of a contract miner employed at the principal collieries in 
District Eighteen for the year 1921, was $9.61 per shift. The day wage men received 


an average of $7.18 per shift, while day wage boys made $4.42 per shift. Contract © 


miners employed at same mines earned an average of $2,104 for the year. Day wage 
men averaged $1,572, and boys received $1,158. 

The average number of men and boys employed during the calendar year is 
officially placed at 10,018, the pay-roll amounting to $15,922,773, or an average earning 
per employee of $1,589.42. 
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During the year 1921, the output of coal from the mines of District Eighteen, 
comprising Alberta and southeastern British Columbia, was 6,784,262 tons, and for 
the year 1920, 7,852,856 tons; a decrease in tonnage for the year 1921 of 1,068,594 
tons. : 

The office of the Director of Coal Operations which had had jurisdiction over 
the coal mining industry of Alberta and eastern British Columbia, ceased to exist 
-at the close of the parliamentary session of 1921. . Notwithstanding urgent representa- 
tion upon the part of miners, and operators, it was not deemed expedient to renew 
the legislation with regard to that position. During the period July, 1917, to J une, 
1922, the Coal Director had adjudicated wpon five huindred and twenty-eight disputes 
in the coal mines of District Eighteen. After the expiration of’ the aforesaid legisla- 
‘tion, Mr. W. H. Armstrong, who had officiated as Director of Coal Operations, sat 
as independent: chairman on two or three minor disputes, which were satisfactorily 
adjusted. Meise a ban oe ot pio eoitath elt 4 
» "+ The wage contract between the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and 
the United Mine Workers of District Eighteen was completed: in July, 1920, and 
dated for two years from April 1, 1920. acd Detninal weed 8} 

Events attending the termination of the agreement on March 31, the reference 
of the consequent dispute to a Board of Conciliation. and Invéstigation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. W. E. Knowles, K.C., of Moose Jaw, and the strike of miners 
beginning on April 1, are matters into which it is unnecessary here to enter at length; 
but were such as to involve continuous and arduous exertions on the part of depart- 
‘mental officers concerned. — | rept ath Gea 

During the fiscal year concluding March 31, the building industry in this area 
materially felt the results of the general business depression. Very little construc- 
tion work was attempted in the Prairie Provinces and as a result many of the employees 
in the building trades crafts were idle. Assistance was rendered by departmental 
officers in drawing up trade agreements at Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and 
Regina. Two or three’minor disputes arose and assistance was also, given in these 
‘instances and amicable adjustments made. vt Sei ie 

- During the months of July and August, 1921, the department sent a special | 
‘representative to this area with a view to explaining to employer and employee the 
Joint Industrial Council plan. Meetings were held at Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Regina and Moose Jaw. In practically all of these centres the employer and 
‘employee displayed marked interest in the explanations. A Joint Industrial Council 
‘in the building trades was established at Saskatoon and one is now under considera- 
tion at Edmonton. It seems probable that with a revival in the building trades in 
the West this method of dealing with problems in the construction industry will be 
much in favour. | ee | 

_» Wage schedules were prepared during the period mentioned for Federal Govern- 
ment work but principally for employment in connection with the National Parks. 
Only one dispute arose in connection with this work which was regarding the 
demolition of a steel bridge in the Rocky Mountains Park of ;Canada at Banff, which 
matter was satisfactorily adjusted. oh 

The officers of the Calgary office of the department investigated twenty-seven 
industrial disputes during the period covered by this report. Seventy-nine employers 
and nine thousand two hundred and sixty-nine employees were affected by the disputes. 
In many instances the offer of mediation by the department’s officers was instru- 
mental in preventing a cessation of work in the industries concerned. 

Periodical visits were paid to associations of employees and employers in the 
principal centres of industry. Assistance was rendered wherever possible in the 
preparation of working agreements between parties affected. Increased interest in 
the work of the department and its publications is apparent and many inquiries were 
received from employees and employers for information upon various subjects in 
which they are interested. 
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III. FAIR WAGES 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada is based on a resolution of 
the House of Commons which was adopted in the session of 1900, as follows:— 


“That it be resolved, that all Government contracts should contain such 
conditions as will prevent abuses, which may arise from the subletting of such 
‘contracts, and that every effort should be made to secure the payment of such 
wages as are generally accepted as current in each trade for competent work- 
men in the district where the work is carried out, and that this House cordially 
concurs in such policy, and deems it the duty of the Government to take 
immediate steps to give effect thereto. { 

“Tt is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall 
apply includes not-only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all 
works aided by grant or Dominion public funds.” ; 


Additional force was given to the fair wages resolution in the revision of the 
Railway Act in 1903 by the inclusion in that statute of a section requiring the pay- 
ment of current rates of wages to all workmen engaged in the construction of lines 
of railway towards which the Parliament of Canada voted financial aid. 

An Order in Council was also adopted in 1907 requiring contractors to post fair 
wages schedules in a conspicuous place on the public works under construction and to 
keep a record of payments made to workmen in their employ, such records to be open 
for inspection by the fair wages officers of the Government. 

In connection with proposed works of construction schedules are generally pre- 
pared setting forth the minimum wages rates and hours of labour to be observed in 
the performance of the contract. In other cases the practice is to insert a clause 
calling for the observance of the current wages and hours of the district and providing 
that in the event of a dispute arising as to what are the current wages or hours the 
same shall be determined by the Minister of Labour whose decision shall be final. 

Apart from the preparation of fair wages conditions for inclusion in contracts 
for works of construction the fair wages policy has also been applied to contracts 
for the manufacture of certain classes of Government supplies. 

During the year 1921-22 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages condi- 
tions in connection with the execution of twenty-three contracts. These were divided 
among the different departments of the Government as follows: Public Works, 4; 
Railways and Canals, 7; Marine and Fisheries, 4; Interior, 3; Militia and Defence, 5. 

On June 7, 1922, an Order in Council was passed to secure the more effective 
observance of the fair wages policy. Although this step was not taken during the 
fiscal year ending March 81, 1922, it has been thought well for purposes of information 
to include the terms of the Order in Council in the present annual report. The text 
of this order appears at the end of the present chapter. 


Works For Wuicu Farr’ WacEs ConbiITionNs WERE PREPARED 


The following tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions prepared 
in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1921-22 :— 
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‘Taste showing, by Provinces, the Fair Wages Conditions prepared, 1921-22 


Department of Government mite Quebee | Ontario | Alberta aren g| Total 
Public Works............. BR Be ie 9 Re ge 2h Silmerenest.. 1 4 
Railways and Ganals................... 2h es aa 1 ig Bak SAI DR = 
Marine ple WENOL ICR, GW 82 Pees | Bs ang Oe Ee oe © a Ea i ee a 1 4 
NGI Res aS ee se CRE a cee LPs ult cna ae aa eli ee Di ae a 3 
Mittiand Detorice.. :... eden... Bow 1 1 Pa a a lel mere 5 

LESS) fae SO 1 3 14 3 2 ost 


Post Orrice Contraors.—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department by 
- contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of the labour employed, 
» which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1921-22. 


. _ Amount 
Name of Order of Orden 


Making metal dating stamps and type and making other hand stamps and brass crown). 
A Sei iy ee aM, ee hers a «= Qala pea A Banta co tatock cs cg Re SRNR TRA Sts EN a a ot NR te $ | 13,842 81 


Making and repairing rubber stamp daters, etC.......56. 6.68. .Pe oe ee eee ay . 3,319 31 
Supplying stamping material, pads and ink SAL 0 atte BAe ang Sh MMe CaN Rass tie i8 eS Mint ARN Oa elie aN 3,864 09: 
Making and repairing post wuiraacalesh. ee ek oe ee LN aac 13,044 35° 
Sapplying: mail bagging.. 2.800 %.... 066. 0. dee. . Be Aik AGEL,» 6" ene oR ee) <p Seek Ui” 958 148, 580 27. 
EC REPMCTTVETLIT FLOP ITU SITS ere co ss Pgh eke om SR sia 4 BEE eae ee See aie Deedee 79,258 36 
Making and supplying articles of official uniforms, also supplying cloth for official uniforms. . 220, 307 88 
meine aid-supplying letter.carriers’ satchéla@e. iin Wo ads 2k oS BD Ta OL 
Supplying letter boxes, locks and keys, also repairing letter boxes, ete.............---25-5. 3,032 55° 


dye gl Sie = eR A a Seen r se, Sek" eae alae $ 488,023 83: 


Fark Waces CompLaints oN GovERNMENT Works 


As in previous years complaint was made to the Department of Labour in various 
eases that contractors for government works were not complying with the fair wages 
requirements of their contracts. Most of these complaints related to alleged payment 
of lower wages rates than were contemplated by the contract. Investigation was made 
of all these complaints by fair wages officers of the Department of Labour and steps 
were taken to secure the rights of those concerned. Some of the contracts in question 
contained fair wages schedules. In other cases it was necessary for the fair wages 
officer to ascertain the rates current in the district, the requirement of the contract in 
these cases being that the contractor should pay the workpeople the rates of wages 
current in the district for the various classes of labour required. 

Following is a list of the complaints relative to alleged non- payient of fai 
wages rates on government contracts which were dealt with by the erence of 
Labour during the year:— 
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42 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


13 GEORGE V,, A. 1923: 


Fair a ig Pouicy oF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA | 
yee Cs 1206 


Certified copy of a Report of the Committee of the ae Cou cil: adpraved His 
Excellency the Governor General, on the th June, 1922 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 30th 
May, 1922, from the Minister of Labour, stating that he has had under consideration 
the desirability of adopting more effective measures to secure the observance of what 
is known as the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada, and submitting as 
follows in connection therewith :— 

The policy in question is based on a aceite which was adopted by the House 
of Commons in March, 1900, in the terms following :— 


That it be resolved, that all Government contracts should contain such conditions as will 
prevent abuses, which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every effort 
should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as current 
in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, and that 
this House cordially concurs in such policy, and deems it the duty of the Government to take 
immediate steps to give effect thereto. 

It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes not 
only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all Beers aided by grant ag Dominion 
public funds. aM 

Under the vitae of an Order in Council of August 30, 1907, donteapions are 
required to post in a conspicuous place on any public works under construction the 
schedule of wages inserted in their contracts for the protection of the workmen 
employed, and also to keep a record of payments made to workmen in their. employ, 
the books or documents containing such record to be open for inspection by fair 
wages officers of the Government at any time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

In conformity with the foregoing, conditions have been inserted in Ge vernnekt 
forms of contract requiring the observance of current wage rates and providing that 
in the event of any dispute arising as to what constituted the current rates of wages 
the same should be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose decision should ke 
final. 

An examination of the fair wage to hes of the forms of enhnae in use in the 
several Government departments shows that these differ in various respects. It is 
desirable that the labour provisions in question should be made as nearly uniform 
in terms and administration as possible. 

The minister, therefore, with a view. to. securing the purposes desired ee oe 
following recommendations for approval :— 

That the conditions following, marked “ A,” shall be observed by the department 
or departments concerned in connection with all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, piers, 
wharves, lighthouses, and other works for the improvement and safety of transporta- 
tion and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties constructed or remodelled for the Gov- 
ernment of Canada; also that the like conditions shall, as far as practicable, be 
observed by the department or departments of Canada, in connection with all agree- 
ments made by the Government involving the grant of Dominion public funds in the 
form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee for any of the purposes mentioned; and 
that returns shall be furnished by the departments concerned to the Department of 
Labour showing the nature of all contracts which have been entered into during the 
month preceding to which these conditions apply, the names and addresses of the con- 
tractors, the dates and amounts of the contracts, and the text of the Fair Wages 
Schedules, if any, inserted in such contracts. 
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That the conditions following, marked “B,” shall be observed by the department 
or departments concerned in connection with all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, letter carriers, and other Government officers and employees, mail bags, letter 
boxes, and other postal stores, and any other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council; and that returns shall be furnished by the departments 
concerned to the Department of Labour showing the nature of all contracts which 
have been entered into during the month preceding to which these conditions apply, 
the names and addresses of the contractors, and the dates and amounts of the contracts. 


A 


(1) In the case of all contracts to which these conditions apply, the department 
of the Government concerned shall communicate to the Department of Labour the 
nature of the proposed contract and the classes of labour likely to be required in its 
execution. The Department of Labour shall thereupon prepare and furnish to the 
department concerned schedules setting forth the rates of wages generally accepted’ 
as current for competent workmen of the various classes required in the district in 
which the work is to be performed or if there be no current rates in the district, then’ 
fair and reasonable rates, the same to be recognized as the minimum rates of wages 
payable to the various classes of workmen employed; and also setting forth the hours 
of labour fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there be no such custom 
then fair and reasonable hours, the same to be recognized as the maximum hours 
during which the several classes of workmen employed shall be required to. work, 
except for the protection of life or property or on due cause shown to the satistaetion 
of the Minister of Labour. By the term “current wages” and the term “hours of 
labour fixed’ by the custom of the trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively the 
standard rates of wages and hours of labour either recognized by signed agreements’ 
between employers and workmen in the district from which the labour required is 
necessarily drawn or actually prevailing, although not mecessarily recognized by 
signed agreements. 

(2) The following provision shall be inserted in all Government contracts con- 
taining fair wages schedules :- Pat) 


In the event of any dispute arising. as to the wages or hours to be observed 
under the fair wages schedule or as to the wages and hours of any class, of 
labour not covered by the fair. wage schedule, the same shall be determined by 
the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment may also be 
withheld of any moneys which would otherwise be Deane to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been complied with. 


~ (3) In any case where the Department of Labour is unable to furnish schedules 
wf wages and hours for the purpose aforesaid, the Department of Labour may recom- 
mend the insertion of a general clause in the terms following :— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the con- 
struction of: the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as. are 
generally accepted as, current from time to, time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district in which the work is being per; 
formed, and if there be no current rate in such district, then a fair and reason- 
able rate, and shall work such hours as those fixed by the custom of the trade 
in the district where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair, and reasonable hours, except for. the 
protection. of life and property, or on due cause. shown, to the satisfaction of 

. the. Minister of Labour. In the event of a, dispute arising as to what is the 
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current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable hours, it shall be deter- 
mined by the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final. Payment may 
also be withheld of any moneys which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision ‘has been complied with. By 
the term “current wages” and the term “hours of labour fixed by the custom 
of the trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively the standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from which the labour required is neces- 
‘sarily drawn or rates actually prevailing, although not necessarily recognized 
by signed agreements. 


(4) In all cases where clerks of works or other inspecting officers are appointed 
by the Government to ensure the due observance of the contract, they shall be specially 
instructed by the department concerned to do all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to report any apparent violations to the 
department with which the contract. was made. : 

(5) The following provisions shall also be inserted in all contracts to which these 
conditions apply :— . 

(a) The contractor shall post and keep posted in.a conspicuous place on the. 
premises where the contract is being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men, the fair wages clause or schedule inserted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. | 

(b) The contractor shall keep proper books and records showing the names, trades, 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to and time workes 
by such workmen, and the books or decuments containing such record shall be open 
for inspection by the fair wages officers of the Government at any time it may be 
expedient to the Minister of Labour to have the same inspected. 

(c) The contractor shall not be entitled to payment of any money which would 
otherwise be payable under the terms of the contract in respect of work and labour 
verformed in the execution of the contract unless and until he shall have filed with the 
minister in support of his claim for payment a statement attested by statutory declar- 
ation, showing (1) the rates of wages and hours of labour of the various classes of 
workmen employed in the execution of the contract; (2) whether any wages in respect 
of the said work and labour remain in arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the contract have been duly complied with; nor, in the event of notice from the 
Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. The contractor 
shall also from time to time furnish the minister such further detailed information 
and evidence as the minister may deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the payment of fair wages have been complied 
with, and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the work 
in respect of which payment is demanded have been paid in full. 

(d) In the event of default being made in payment of any money owing in respect 
of wages of any workmen employed on the said work and if a claim therefor is filed 
in the office of the minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the minister is furnished, 
the said minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at any time payable by His 
Majesty under said contract and the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments to 
the contractor. 

(e) These conditions shall extend and apply to moneys payable for the use or 
hire of horses or teams, and the persons entitled to payments for the use or hire of 
horses or teams shall have the like rights in respect of moneys so owing them as if 
such moneys were payable to them in respect of wages. 

(f) With a view to the avoidance of any abuses which might arise from the sub- 
letting of contracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, other than such as may be 
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customary in the trades concerned, is prohibited unless the approval of the minister 
is obtained; sub-contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to the conditions 
of the main contract, and the main contractor shall be held responsible for strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be transferred without the written permission of the 
minister; no portion of the work to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

(g) All workmen employed upon the work fetes Rie in and to be executed 
pursuant to the said contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the minister is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available or that other special circumstances 
exist which render it contrary to the public interest to enforce this provision. 

The following provisions shall be inserted in all contracts to which these condi- 
tions apply :-— 

(1) All workmen, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the con- 
struction of the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time during the continuance of the contract for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the trade as respects hours in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in 
the district then fair and reasonable hours, except for the protection of life and pro- 
perty, or on due cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall 
be final; payment may also be withheld of any moneys which would otherwise be pay- 
able to the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been complied with. 

By the term “ current wages” and the term “hours of labour fixed by the custom 
of the trade,” in the foregoing are meant respectively the standard rates of wages 
and hours of labour either recognized by signed agreements between employers and 
workmen in the district from which the labour required is necessarily drawn or 
actually prevailing, although not necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

(2) The contractor shall post and keep posted in a conspicuous place on the 
premises where the contract is being executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
people, the foregoing fair wages clause for the protection of the workpeople employed. 

(3) The contractor shall keep proper books and records showing the names, trades, 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ and the wages paid to and time worked 
by each workman and the books and documents containing such record shall be open 
for inspection by the fair wages officer of the Government at any time it may be expe- 
dient to the Minister of Labour to have the same inspected. 

(4) The contractor’s premises and the work being performed under this contract 
shall be open for inspection at all reasonable times by any officer authorized by the 
Minister of Labour for this purpose; all such premises shall be kept by the contractor 
in sanitary condition. 

(( (5) With a view to avoidance of any abuses which might arise from the sub- 
letting of contracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, other than such as may be 
customary in the trades concerned, is prohibited unless the approval of the minister 
is obtained; contractors shall be bound in all cases to conform to the conditions of 
the main contract, and the main contractor shall be held responsible for strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part of contractors; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred without the written permission of the 
minister; no portion of the work to be performed shall be done at the homes of the 
morkpeople, or, except as specially provided for under legislative authority, by inmates 
of penal institutions. 
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~ (6) All workmen employed upon the work comprehended in and to be executed — 
pursuant to this contract shall be residents of Canada, unless the minister is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available or that spécial circumstances exist which 
would render it contrary to the public interest to enforce this provision! ‘SMe: 
(7) The contractor shall not be entitled to payment of any money which would ~ 
otherwise be payable under the terms of the contract in respect of work and labour — 
performed in the execution of the contract unless and until he shall have filed in the 
office of the minister in support of his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration showing: (1) the rates of wages and hours of labour of the 
various classes of workmen employed in the execution of the contract; (2) whether 
any wages in respect of the said work and labour remain in arrears; (38) that all the 
labour conditions of the contract have been duly complied with; nor, in the event of 
notice from the Minister of Labour of claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The contractor shall also from time to time furnish to the minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the minister may deem necessary in order to 
satisfy. him that the conditions herein contained to secure the payment of fair wages - 
have been complied with, and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid upon the | 
portion of the work in respect of which payment is demanded have been paid in full. 
(8) In the event of default being made in payment of any money owing in respect 
of wages of any workman employed on the said work, and if a claim therefor is filed 
in the office of the minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the minister is furnished, 
the said minister may pay such claim out of the moneys at any time payable by His 
Majesty under said contract and the amount so paid shall be deemed payments tc 
the contractor. awit 
The committee concur in the foregoing recommendations and advise that the same ~ 
be approved accordingly. ae , 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
It is to be understood that where the term “ minister” obs in the Order in Council 


except in the fourth paragraph on page 2, the reference is to the mini 
ment with which the contract is made. TPR eE a Ph yah er Bene ie 
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IV. STATISTICAL BRANCH 


‘Under special arrangements with the Dominion Statistician certain classes of 
statistics which specially relate to the work of the Department of Labour have been 
left for the attention of the officers of that Department. The subjects embraced in 
the arrangement as to which the Department of Labour is charged with the collection 
ot information are as follows: (1) various aspects of industrial disputes, (2) retail 
‘prices of commodities of daily life, (3) current wages and hours in different indus- 
tries. The work of. the Bie emcee Branch on these matters may be summarized as 
gee — 


RECORD OF’ STRIKES AD Lockouts FoR THE YEAR 


El Strikes and lockouts during the calendar year 1921, numbered 145, as against 
-285 for the preceding year, and the number of workers involved stood at 22,930 as 
‘compared with 52,150 during 1920. In amount of time loss, however, the disputes 
of 1921 slightly reese those of 1920, there being 956,461 working days lost as 
against 886,754 in 1920, approximately half the time loss of 1921 being due to 
prolonged strikes in the printing trades and in pulp and paper manufacturing. The 
accompanying tables give the principal figures for the calendar year 1921 and for 
each previous year back to 1901. 

_ The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on the 
establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars of industrial 
disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette, and also as early 1 in each 
year as possible a summary statement for the previous calendar year is printed 
in the Labour Gazette, with a statistical analysis. The figures are given for the 
calendar rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they become more easily 
comparable with statistics on the same subject gathered in other countries, which 
also as a rule use the calendar year. The figures printed are inclusive of all strikes 
which come to the knowledge of the department, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns figures given with respect to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstaking methods in the collection of data, 
and with increasing experience in dealing with the subject it is believed that the 
Statistics indicate the conditions with reasonable precision. 
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Recorp oF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA BY Years, 1901-1921 


age hah a re ee eee 


No. cf Disputes Disputes in Existence in period 
Year Time loss 
In exist- Begin- | Employ- | Employees in 
ence in ning in ers involved working 
year year involved days 

See ee MBE lle RO RRS DEA (Ce Sad 2 AE eee ee aan eee ceca: cma pact? BBE 
OUI hide, SNORE tas Mea) o SRNDRL es ae bate Be oa ah a OSL 104 104 273 28 , 086 632, 311 
jh Fy FUE UO i at CRONE ON ta ER I SU ee Sig TIPE IC 121 121 420 12, 264 120,940 
DOOB ate ee bad . che Set Sb Pepa h. : 146 146 927 50,041 1, 226, 500 
POOR MEE Res Sia hare Bind Lgl 5 asc lets Ste aus Sorbie ls 99 99 575 16, 482 265, 004 
POOR Se era ne era tec centre Ss, hota rene arege nga tems 89 88 437 12, 223 217, 244 
LODGE. OP as OS. hte et ER. vib ocer. 141 141 1,015 26,050 359, 797 
TOD Acercra imme Oa aI ee ci hc tak, a i eta 149 144 825 36, 624 621,962 
POOR ON ee oc Ge nce s Cigtg ae seo euapee ie te Opa 68 65 175 25, 293 708 , 285 
cA. 1s Ue SAN, Sa Se a eae eae <= AS 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
POR ae nS ey sa Pe eh Sin tee we eee eee ta eee 84 82 1,335 21, 280 718, 635 
LOUD Oats od dct I re Mca rt ate NS 99 96 475 © 30, 094 2,046, 650 
TOD ee oe hae Dh hie ate Sekere ane, Cae 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
POR ae RES, LP SS Br heperalal chapel h alteneceta e's 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1, 287,678 
PRS Foe) OMe gM Oe (epee Trp RIEL pre UN Oe GR Be 44 40 205 8,678 430,054. 
IOI Restk SO Ao PSS SSG aah wa aR, cee te ay 2 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
191 Pe 4b eke et ames ose eee 75 74 271 21,157 208, 277 
PD ee IN RAS. hailass Soaks Aoeg orp ate eteacane Gib 3 acai alin he ge 148 141) 714 48,329 1, 134,970 
TOP ei eee. te ets PR: AR a) EN ae So ena! 196 191 766 68, 489 _ 763, 241 
AGIOS ERT teed. terulesheecants. baer eee. aveveaek 2 298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942, 189 
TODO eee ie tee bei ll. 7 aia Sredlilies aly cc) Avel gaa aueren teas 285 272 L2ic 52,150 886, 754 
TRA ie ce eh Scie Pela etree plore ae Cie bs 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 

71 ENCE ROM Re On aay tb Piles rte nent a IE 2, 666* 2,593 15, 003 729,277 18, 604, 254 


* A dispute extending over the end of a calendar year is included more than once in 
this figure. 


The record of the department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout 
or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely encountered. In 
the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together under the 
term industrial disputes. 

A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees and lasting more than one working day. 
Disputes of only one day’s duration or less and disputes involving less than six 
employees are not included in the published record but a separate record of such 
disputes is maintained in the department and the figures are given in the annual 
review. During 1921 there were 22 such disputes involving 1,486 employees and a 
time loss of 2,020 working days. 

The only widespread and prolonged disputes during the year, involving as men- 
tioned above over half the time loss, were in pulp and paper making and in the 
printing and publishing industry. In the pulp and paper industry there were strikes 
in eight localities against reductions of wages, varying in duration from 14 to 128 days, 
involving 4,257 employees and a time loss of 201,346 working days. In the printing 
and publishing industry there were strikes in 16 localities, in most cases for a 44-hour 
week with a wage increase per hour, the disputes involving 2,613 employees and 
a time loss of 317,934 working days. Fifteen of these strikes began in the spring 
but five were terminated within a comparatively short time. The others were unsettled 
at the end of the year. The building trades in Hamilton and Ottawa were out over 
60 days against reduction of wages and involved 503 employees with a time loss 
of 32,192 days in Hamilton and 1,400 men and 59,720 days in Ottawa. 

None of the strikes during the year involved very large numbers of employees, 
but there were five strikes involving over 1,000 employees. These five strikes, however, 
involved 7,100 employees and 22-8 per cent of the total time loss for the year. The 
largest number involved in a single strike in one locality was 2,000 in the pulp and 
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paper-makers’ strike at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., but 2,257 employees were involved 
in strikes in pulp and paper-making in other localities at practically the same time. 
In a strike of meat-packing employees at Toronto there were 1,500 involved, but 
the duration of the strike was only 18 days, involving a time loss of 19,500 days. A 
similar strike of meat-packing employees at Montreal at about the same time involved 
600 men for 48 days with a time loss of 24,200 days. The strike in the building trades 


. at Ottawa also involved a large number of men (1,400 for 61 days, involying a time 


loss of 59,720 days). In the garment workers’ strike at Montreal in November, 1.200 
men were involved and the strike was unterminated at the end of the year. There 
were seven strikes in which the workers numbered over 500 but less than 1,000, alto- 
gether involving 4,122 employees with a time loss of 222,412 working days or 23-¥ 
per cent of the total time loss for the year. There were 98 strikes, or 67-6 per cent 
of the total, involving less than 100 employees, with a time loss of 128,306 working 
days, or 29-7 per cent of the total time loss of the year. 


An analysis by time loss shows there were ten disputes, each involving a time loss 
of over 50,000 working days with a total of 561,840 working days, or 58-7 per cent of 
the total for the year. Of disputes under 30 days’ duration there were 85, or about 
60 per cent of all, but these involved only 13-6 per cent of the time loss. 


An analysis by provinces shows that out of 145 disputes, 58 occurred in Ontario 
and 25 in Quebec and these involved 79-2 per cent of the total time loss for the year; 
time losses were distributed among the other provinces in the following order: Nova 
Scotia, 7 per cent; New Brunswick, 6-4 per cent; British Columbia, 4 per cent; 
Manitoba, 2-3 per cent; Alberta, 0-7 per cent; Saskatchewan, 0-4 per cent; Prince 
Edward Island had only one strike of moulders involving 9 employees for 17 days, 
a time loss of 153 days, a negligible percentage of the total. 


By industries, the greatest time loss occurred in printing and publishing, the 
figure standing at 317,984 days, or 33-3 per cent of the total for the year, and in 
pulp and paper-making the time loss was 201,346 days, or 21 per cent of the total. 
In building and construction the time loss was 153,372 days, or 16 per cent of the 
total. 


An analysis of the disputes by causes shows that 87 strikes were against reduc- 
tions in wages, these involving 16,255 employees and a time loss of 517,103 working 
days. Of these 87 disputes, 48 ended in favour of the employers, 26 ended in com- 
promises, 9 in favour of employees and 4 were indefinite or were unterminated at 
the end of the year. Thirty-four strikes were for increased wages or shorter hours 
and other related causes or both. Three strikes against discharge of employees 
involved 192 employees, three for recognition of union involved 116 employees, and 
two against the employment of non-unionists involved 91 employees. There were 
three sympathetic strikes involving 81 employees. Strikes for causes involving issues 
as to wages and hours, therefore, numbered 121 out of 145 and involved 20,766 
employees out of the total of 22,930 and resulted in time loss of 909,470 working 
days out of the total of 956,461. 


An analysis by methods of settlement shows that 60 disputes involving 6,652 
employees were settled by negotiations between the parties; of these 19 were in the 
building trades and 12 in the metal trades. Eighteen disputes involving 2,881 
employees were settled as a result of conciliation or mediation, in most cases througa 
the officers of the Department of Labour, 8 of these being in the building trades. 
Fifteen disputes involving 4,351 employees were settled by arbitration, six of these 
being in pulp and paper-making, and one dispute involving 55 men (street railway 
men in Victoria, B.C.), was terminated by a reference to a Board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. In 19 disputes the employees involved (8,850 in 
number) returned to work on the employers’ terms and in 12 disputes, involving 647 
employees, the strikers were replaced. 
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STATISTICS OF PRICES AND WAGES 


. The statistical work on prices and on wages has been carried on during the year 
along.the same lines as in recent years. From month to month the Labour Gazette 
has contained statistics of retail prices in the various industrial centres throughout 
the Dominion with summary tables and a statistical analysis of the movement in 
both retail and wholesale prices. Schedules of wages, industrial agreements and 
changes in wages have also been regular features of the Labour Gazette. Two reports 
on rates of wages and hours of labour in various trades in several centres were 
issued for the months of June and September, respectively, as supplements to the 
Labour Gazette, following Report No. 1 on wages and hours from 1901-1920, issued 
in March, 1921. These reports brought down to 1921 the tables of index numbers 
of wage rates. The tables of retail prices published monthly in the Labour Gazette 
have contained average prices of foods, calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from reports from representative dealers in each city and from reports 
secured through the resident correspondents of the Labour Gazette. From these 
correspondents also were secured the statistics published in the Labour Gazette as to 
retail prices of coal, wood, coal oil and as to rentals for workingmen’s houses. From 
the average figures for each province and for the Dominion, ascertainable from these 
figures, comparative statements as to the average cost of food, fuel and rent from 
month to month and year to year have been published in the form of a weekly family 
budget. This budget was designed to show the changes in the costs for an average 
family of a man, wife and three children, living on an income of $16 per week in 
1910 ($21 in 1913), the figures in the budget of food, fuel and rent adopted being 
estimated to represent about two-thirds of the total family- expenditure. The budget 
was first published for the years 1910 and 1911 with the object of showing at least 
in part the movement in retail prices and cost of living as compared with the move- 
ment in wholesale prices as indicated by the index number of wholesale prices, the 
regular publication of which was begun at the same time. The publication of the 
family budget has therefore served this purpose pending the construction of an index 
number of retail prices, for which data as to clothing, boots, ete., have been gathered 
during the past two years. 

The collection of statistics of wages has been continued and extended, informa- 
tion on this subject being secured in connection with the work. of the department 
on fair wages schedules, proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, conciliation and mediation, strikes and lockouts, industrial agreements, 
reports of changes in wages and hours, also by reports furnished by labour organiza- 
tions and representative employers. Of the three wage bulletins mentioned above 
the:third contained an addendum on wages in coal mines from 1901 to 1921, giving 
statistics not available for Report No. 1, issued a year earlier. The index numbers 
covering 21 occupations in 18 cities and certain sample cases in factory labour, in 
lumbering and in coal mining are intended to indicate approximately the movement 
in wage rates, pending the calculation and publication of an index number covering 
the matter more completely. 

Statistics as to the movements of prices in other countries have been published 
as in previous years, the considerable development of statistical work of this nature 
in nearly all countries having increased the amount of information available. 

_ The statistics of wholesale prices collected by the department have been in con- 
siderable demand during the past year in connection with the analysis of the trend 
of.prices and industrial and trade conditions. It is interesting to note that during 
1921 two new index numbers of wholesale prices in Canada have been constructed, 
the one by Professor H. Michell, of McMaster University, designed to reflect 
sensitively trade conditions, the other by the Canadian, Bank of Commerce, divided 
into two groups, one of goods chiefly exported and the other of goods chiefly imported. 
Another index number of wholesale prices in Canada was in process of construction 
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by the Federal Reserve Board of the United States and was published soon after the 
nd of the fiscal year. In accordance with an arrangement with the department 
under the Statistics Act, 1918, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has also had under 
construction for some time an index number of wholesale prices in Canada intended: 
to replace, as the official index number of wholesale prices, the index caleulated and 
published by the department since 1910. The new index, it is proposed, will make 
possible from various view points and by the best statistical method the analysis of 
price movements required for the study of trade and industrial conditions. 

The statistics of prices and cost of living have been used to a considerable extent 
in the adjustment of wages, while in some cases employers and employees have agreed 
to adjust wage rates from time to time according to the cost of living statistics in 
the Labour Gazette. 


In the coaill mining district of. Vancouver Island the operators and the miners 


have agreed to continue the arrangement made at the end of 1918, whereby the 
changes in the cost of living are ascertained every three months by a commission 


and a corresponding change in wages is effected. Such adjustments in wages are 


in the nature of a flat increase (or decrease) for all classes of employees, including 
the clerical and office staffs. The following adjustments were recommended and 
made during the fiscal year: May, 1921, a decrease of 264-274 cents per day; August 
1, 1921, a decrease of 213-222 cents per day; November 1, 1921, a decrease of 64-62 
cents per day; February 1, 1922, a decrease of 30-31 cents per day. The lower of 
the two rates is for mines where the base rate was $3 per day and the higher where 
the base rate was $3.15 per day. The commission consists of Mr. D. T. Bulger, 
Fair Wages Officer of the Department of Labour, chairman, Mr. Tully Boyce, for 
the operators, and Mr. Matthew Gunniss, for the miners. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR 21 CLASSES IN 13 CITIES OF CANADA, 1901-1921 
Rates in 1913=100 


vty Steam Average for 

Building Trades Metal Trades || Printing Trades] Street Railways]! Railways|—-———— — 

Year - 7 classes 5 classes 2 classes 1 class 6 classes |/15 classest|21 class. 

Weekly | Hourly || Weekly| Hourly ||Weekly | Hourly |/Weekly | Hourly||' *Rates || Weekly | Hourly 

rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates rates | 
0 ee 69.3 60.3 72.8 68.6 66.6 60.0 65.7 64.0 70.8 69.8 64-9 
TE oa ear le 73.2 64.2 74.2 70.2 68.3 61.6 70.0 68.0 73.6 Te 67.8 
LOS 13 Geena eae 74.6 67.4 76.2 73.3 69.0 62.6 (PE Glad 76.7 74.2 70.7 
UG). Aa ee aera 76.3 69.7 78.9 75.9 72.3 66.1 74.0 (elas 78.6 76.4 13.1 
DUE Abo tee a 78.6 73.0 81.3 78.6 74.2 68.5 74.4 Ea 78.9 78.6 75.3 
0 SEES SSP eae 81.7 76.9 82.4 79.8 75.8 72.2 Chase boot 80.2 80.8 77.9 
UL? 3 aa 84.8 80.2 85.0 82.4 79.3 78.4 82.2 81.4 85.5 83.9 81.9 
IUDs wae ee 85.9 81.5 87.3 -| 84.7 81.5 80.5 8205 81.8 86.7 85.5 83.3 
UN) 4 Po 87.3 83.1 88.6 86.2 83.8 83.4 81.5 Sind 86.7 86.9 84.5 
OR tn ar oe 90.0 86.9 89.5°| 88.8 |} 88.2 87.8 86.5 85.7 91:2 89.4 88.4 
Os ee 92.6 90.2 92.2 91.0 91.8 91.6 88.1 88.1 96.4 92.1 91.2 
SD. oe Oey 97.4 96.0 95.9 95.3 96.0 96.0 92.3 92.3 98.3 96.4 96.2 
| + GRRE eee 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
RA 6 8 icia's 5,9) <a> 100.3 | 100.8 |] 100.4 | 100.5 || 102.4 | 102.4 || 100.6 | 101.0 101.7 100.6 | 101.2 
ERS ings alc): p.i0/ai0%s 100,65) | 101-5 | LOE? P1015 |) 103.65 (103756 97.4 97.8 101.7 101.0 | 101.6 
ey Sa 101.5 102.4 110.4 106.9 105.8 105.8 102.5 102.2 104.9 110.3 105.2 
De Sean 6 Bh 108.8% |, 109.9 1124.0 | 12820 || 111.3 Wo11123 1 116.1. | 114.6 110.1 114.5 | 114.8 
| US aU ae 12358 112550 VA OR Te fs Voce il23. fo elon, ellilsO.3), | 142.9 133.2 131.6 | 135.1 
1S See Os eee 142.9 | 148.2 |} 165.3 | 180.1 |} 145.5 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 163.3 154.2 151.0 | 158.0 
EO a ae eae 171.9 | 180.9 || 189.3 | 209.4 |} 181.7 | 184.0 || 179.1 | 194.2 186.6 179.3 | 190.3 

OO MIN Aer 164.0 | 170.5 || 166.2 | 186.8 |} 188.3 : : . 
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*Per mile, day, etc. P : ; 
tIncludes Index numbers of mileage rates, etc., on steam railways. 
tDoes not include railway classes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR COMMON LABOURIN FACTORIES, 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY TRADES, LUMBERING AND COAL MINING INDUSTRIES: 1911-1921. 


Rates in 1913=100 


nen ee ———— 


Miscellaneous os 
Common Factory Lumbering: ||Coal Mining 
Labour Trades : 15 Samples 3 districts 
in Factories: |72 Samples (a) (a) 
35 Samples (a) 
Year ————_————— 
Hourly Hourly Hourly Daily 
rates rates rates rates 
a a 
ri 11 i Dalek Re RG PURLAT GOAT apt. NN NP ERE, tA PIERN ORRS PECL eats 94.9 95.4 96.3 97.5 
OTD oe tren race ete areal ices ere retalonaligystisecra sleretstebetersiiy oeteinre iN! c.uFe etale 98.1 97.1 98.8 98.3 
gE ee OO 0 1p ok ei en OE SPOR ELD Erehens onts S Orri co che ces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 
OL VNe oeti al ees 3 rs Ae ae ae eel POM NY a MMPs oo. ohicAs@eaem 101.0 103.2 94.7 101.8 f 
TOL SPERRSOE Oe eee Se aE, . Rent Releeeee ee NN chet 10!.0 106.2 89.1 102.3 
1G IG ater WOR Ute SNP TEC, VS WORMS Pere UTR SURES ROH aM 110.4 115.1 109.5 a WR 
PONTE ee ee ee er leooeee oir ao tre lsue mt cnc neta abet 129.2 128.0 130.2 130.8 
ALE Sy NC POA A rs BES ne Pe aS ote cteinES Urano Cue DOF 152.3 146.8 150.5 157.8 
TONG Peer eee ne yetaers oss Mey JTRS ete UPON Rives aie fe fer 180.2 180.2 169.8 170.5 
ODO AEE RIOT, ITE DONT Bee At TE AGE Cadence AARON cdot tle 21553 216.8 202.7 197.7 


BELA el be et a Aston ee Oh ABE eee RCo yet: an 4 Sou cleat. dan onc 190.6 202.0 } 152.6 208.3 


(a) Index numbers for 1921 calculated by reducing those for 1920 by the extent of the average decrease per cent in each 
group from 1920 to 1921, shown by the samples available for both 1920 and 1921 as follows:—Common labour in factories, 
65 samples: miscellaneous factory trades, 257 samples; lumbering, 46 samples. ' 


In addition to the statistics as to retail prices of food and fuel, and as to rates 
for rent, the department during 1920 and 1921 secured figures as to retail prices of °* 
staple lines of clothing, including footwear, from retail dealers throughout Canada, 
for each year back to 1913. The figures relate to prices prevailing at the end of the 
year in each case but since 1919 prices have been secured -more frequently. From 
these quotations the percentages of changes in the cost of clothing have been. caleu- 
lated. Information was also secured as to the prices of household supplies, furniture, 
furnishings, ete., and an estimate has been made as to the percentage changes in the © 
cost of miscellaneous items, the effect of the information gathered showing that such 
changes are approximately equal to the average changes in other items. The percent- 
age changes in food, fuel, and rent have been calculated from the weekly budgets 
published in the Labour Gazette from month to month, and the accompanying table 
summarizes the changes from year to year by groups, the figures for each group and 
for all items being weighted according to the family budget method. From July, 
1920, to June, 1921, food and clothing prices fell steeply, and fuel slightly, while 
vent advanced. Thereafter changes in all groups were not great. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1921 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913) 


Cloth- Sun- 
Date Food Fuel Rent ing dries All 
Dek t1OPeewk eo e.O eee sot EL: 8 ae 8* 10 Agt 2 cece 2 
Deere lOl aes .oe. ies, ae eee ee ha eens 1B} BS #6* 25 5 4 
Deemri otters... ee ee. toe ae sb ce oe 38 10 14* 43 10 19 
Bins 1) ip A eM pag og ee ee PS i 67 34 6* 67 45 43 
Tyee LL Od Sites cE «cca deate 9 aticade earn preys 86 63 2 98 60 61 
WCCeme OTe tc. hn cae cneeties © ieraue 101 66 tT 134 80 79 
Juky. AN2O ACh. eats. Wed 130 91 34 160 90 101 
UB Ye vos. a bY) Fee ey eee OR Sele as one 2 eeriegee S 102 118 39 135 90 92 
VE eer OO ey te eiepe ahs Mate oucueys se ae suche asym a 80 109 39 95 87 at 
Juve: DROZ BA SEs a ated 52 97 43 res 81 63 
Sent Oe Ln. Aa. Secs Virdee ee « 61 89 44 67 70 }.- 62 
Dyer Pie cee tees aie are sinc eck ee eae 50 87 45 58 66 56 
Mage F988? Se SB ee Be ea c's aah see 44 81 45 55 64 53 


*Decrease. 
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.V. LABOUR GAZETTE 


During the year the Labour Gazette has been published monthly in both the 
English and the French languages, the average paid up monthly circulation of the 
English edition having been 9,785 copies and of the French edition 1,924 copies. 
The Labour Gazette constitutes the official record of al] proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and publishes the reports of all Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed under the Act. In addition it also prints 
either complete or summarized reports of proceedings of official commissions, of 
labour conventions, and of international and other important conferences held in 
this and other countries, that relate to industrial matters. The Labour Gazette also 
collects and compiles in condensed form information upon industrial disputes and 
agreements, fluctuations in employment, changes in wages and hours of labour and 
other working conditions, the course of wholesale and retail prices in Canada and 
other countries, fatal industrial accidents, technical education and other subjects. 
In order that such information with respect to Canada shall be as comprehensive 
as possible, the department maintains correspondents in some sixty industrial centres 
in the Dominion. Reports have been given of important legal proceedings and of 
typical legal decisions affecting labour. ai 

Increasing attention has been given during the year to new labour and other 
social legislation in Canada. Articles have been printed from time to time summar- 
izing such laws that have been passed during the 1921 sessions of the Dominion and 
Provincial Parliaments. In addition a special report has been published respecting 
legislation enacted in 1921 (in continuation of a series started by the department 
a few years ago), in which laws respecting workmen’s compensation, minimum 
wages, etc., are either reproduced in full or extensively quoted. 

In the preparation and indexing of volume XXI of the Labour Gazette, which 
covers the calendar year 1921, care has been taken to present material in concise 
form in order both to facilitate the work of reference and to effect: economy in the 
matter of space. During the year it was found necessary to have reprints of certain 
articles of unusual industrial interest. 


The Labour Gazette, being an official publication, and the matter appearing 
therein being largely of a specialized nature, its contents become frequently a matter 
of quotation. Oredit to the Labour Gazette is usually given where the publication 
quoting is of recognized standing, and the journals named below are among those 
which, during the year, reprinted, in whole or in part, original articles appearing 
in the Labour Gazette. The following list is by no means inclusive, and does not of 
course include ordinary references to the monthly statistical articles on employment, 
prices, etc.: International Labour Office-Industrial and Labour Information, British 
Labour Gazette, Labour Overseas, United States Monthly Labour Review, Weekly 
News Summary (U.S. Department of Labour), Bloomfield’s Labour Digest, Labour 
Gazette (India), Canadian Congress Journal, Law and Labor, The Survey, Indus- 
trial Canada, Canadian Manufacturer, Canadian F orum, Canada Lumberman, Cana- 
dian Mining Journal, Industrial News Survey, Vocational Summary, Business Infor- 
mation Service (New York), Industrial Welfare, Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
National Safety News (United States), Foctory, Ottawa Citizen, Alberta Labour 
News, London Free Press, Regina Leader, Daily News Record (New York), Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths’ Monthly Journal. 
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VI. THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BRANCH 


The present statement represents the fourth annual report of the Employment 
Service Branch of the department, known commonly as the Employment Service of 
Canada, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1922. During the year agree- 
ments under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act were completed with all} 
the provinces except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and in tlhe prov- 
ince of New Brunswick agreements were made with the cities of Moncton and Chat: 
ham. The agreements with municipalities were made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the 1920 amendment to the act. Under this amendment the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to set aside from the anoneys available under the act an 
amount for the maintenance of employment offices other than those operated by 
yrovincial governments provided that the provincial government concerned does not 

Oe eo het to enter into an agreement for the maintenance of employment offices. 
The New Brunswick government has agreed to pay twenty-five per cent of the 
expenditure on employment offices established by municipalities in the province 
signing the agreement. 

At the beginning of the year there were seventy-five employment offices operat- 
ing under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act and at the end of the year 
there were seventy-seven distributed among the provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 
4; New Brunswick, 2; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 27; Manitoba, 9; Saskatchewan, 10; 
Alberta, 6; British Columbia, 14. The office at Grand Forks, B.C., was closed 
during the year and new offices were opened at MacLeod, Alberta, and Chai- 
ham, N.B. ! 

The agreement entered into with the provinces and with the municipalities in 
New Brunswick followed in the main the agreement for the year 1920-21. A new 
clause included as legitimate expenditure under the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act per diem allowances and travelling. expenses of memberg of provincial 
and local Employment Service councils provided that such councils were granted 
no powers or duties other than those approved by the Minister of Labour and pro- 
vided that copies of all minutes of the meetings of these councils were forwarded 
to the Department of Labour. A section of the 1920-21 agreement under which 
the provincial governments agree to organize their respective Employment Services 
in such a way as to render employers and employees the services afforded by com- 
mercial employment agencies was omitted as unnecessary and a new section Was 
added under which the provinces agreed to establish divisions for professional 
and business and handicapped workers in localities where the volume of business 
seemed to justify such action. 


LIST OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The following is a list of employment offices and clearing houses operated under 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act as at March 31, 1922:— 
Nova Scotia—Amherst, Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney. 
New Brunswick—Moncton, Chatham. 
Qursec—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 
Ontario—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, Fort William, Guelph, Hamilton, 


Kingston, Kitchener, Londcn, Niagara Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa (2), 


Pembroke, Peterboro, Port Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Oatharines, 
St. Thomas, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto (2), Windsor. 
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Maniropa—Brandon,. Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, Winnipeg (6). 
SASKATCHEWAN—Kstevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina (2), 


Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 
AupertAa—Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, MacLeod. 
British CoLtumBia—Cranbrook, Fernie, Kamloops, Kelowna, Nanaimo, Nelson, New 


Westminster, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, Pancoures (2), Vernon, 
Victoria. 


ProvincisL CLEARING Houses—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Vancouver. : : 


INTERPROVINGIAL CLEARING Houses (Department of Labour)—Maritime Clearing 
House, Halifax; Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa; Western Clearing House, 
Winnipeg. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF PMP LOAN Ouajope 


During the fiscal year 1921-22 there were 75 Pee pe sk offices operating under 
the terms of the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act. | 

During the year the number of applications for employment reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service was 546,168, of which 442,333 were from men and 
103,835 from women. During the preceding year applications for employment num- 
bered 445,280. . | 

Vacancies notified by employers to the Service during the year totalled 437,682, 
of which 333,266 were for men and 104,416 for women. The number of vacancies 
reported to the Service during the previous year was 452,344. 

During the fiscal year the total number of Hp hanes effected by the offices was 
363,475, of which 276,867 were in regular employment and 86,608 in casual work 
(employment of a duration of one week or less is termed casual). Of the placements 
in regular employment, 242,089 were of men and 34,778 of women. The total number 
of placements reported ahr the at year 1920-21 was 420,086, of which 340,291 
were in regular employment. 

The following tables show the applications vacancies and placements cae iie 
by the offices of the Employment Service in the various provinces during the fiscal 
year. 


ArpPLiarions. for employment as reported by the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the various provinces during the year April, 1921-March, 1922, 


melusive. 
Province Men Women Total 

DE RG ie cce sy (OE RE ee Get NS UAE LE ed Ne Te 12,190 1,910 14, 100 
0 OSES gO UIE OO ROMIRIROY SL 0 et ee 5,591 983 6,574 
age ol ele bp eae RM dl AEN Vii deat hyde RA A i a lL 32,178 5,318 37,496 
EEE oa] ESI 2h Dal NI Niall ot Ones Cay Na Rah mT ee | 145,492 41,704 187,196 
i Nc a cals nis GA eee cet Rolnaahe 56, 690 25,571 $2,261 
TUMOR 58 o8 | Ne ShN RE, NL 2. UR che tk SRT RR 65, 569 7,054 72,623 
a a. ay te i es ae PPE eh SUES Oe ae 55, 157 11,736 66,893 
SEE CeO EEN? oe cided. BER dhe cuted hee... Ud. Ble 69,466 9,559 79,025 

CRE ace. eRe Le Ae Maes «Ui dba ae peo 442,333 103,835 546, 168 
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Vacanciss in regular and casual employment as reported by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year April, 1921- 
March, 1922, inclusive. — 


De ——————__—__ nnn anne le 


Province Men Women Total 
veal voip ge melvin el No a AO ee 

NOVa Scotia ck To Paes DIG ONAN il SM SIE Re ogo 5,565 1,577 7,142 
New Brunswick ip cod chia ind cca a: ate oldie ater dPage ie ge. o bine ince idl tye 4,025 969 4,994 
Oe BGG ai dete ety cleats cle a. Mahiere wirte hole ahs pueda ken agen louie 8,011 4,247 12,258 
COW CATTO Pea ee ee ig os RTA eae Ge Gone Og a tetas coo. a cone te ge* 104, 787 39, 561 144, 348 
IVT AYIEEO 2; eee ee aes, «tee Re uaiduerele oh eheeneete > Mow ipie Bio Some ace 54, 527 26,892 81,419 
Nes cake ex bo PV GW ELEN clo eis cee su hha sos Whe sas, eucnsiae shale tebilcog a ier pt etodie Help Babin! ens e/ 4 aee 81,822 9,465 | . 91,287 
RTE eS mee, UNO Numer nre NL UNE erp nina gietene tay lmcatoceye she worse Dy : 46, 549 13, 239 59,788 
British Colum Wis CER ood os Sap wlue eee BE ie Wate ad? Ne eeitie 27,980 8,466 36,446 

Watadan tee IRR PURER. pe ete had « 333, 266 104,416 437,682 


PLACEMENTS in regular and casual employment as reported -by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year April, 
1921 -March, 1922, inclusive. 


Ne ann 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province a 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 

Nova Scotia............ 3,896 782 4,678 14328 193 1,516 5,219 975 6,194 
New Brunswick......... 2,760 459 3,219 1,088 215 1,303 3,848 674 4,522 
Quebecs tease cas os 6,806 2,706 9,512 34 5 405 7, 152 PaaS 9,917 
CM GATIO TW at oes ntielelateles 6 71,847 9,702 81,549 20,926 16, 558 37,484 92,773 26, 260 119,033 
INTUTE ee eas score ce als 36,495 6,027 42,822 6,998 16, 262 23 260 43,493 22,589 66, 082 
Saskatchewan........... 56, 1382 3,868 60,000 4,528 2,228 6, 756 60, 660 6,096 66, 756 
GNM oY ss ike We een 37,481 6, 286 43,717 3,853 4,050 7,903 41,284 10,336 51,620 
British Columbia....... 26, 722 4,648 31,370 5,585 2,396 7,981 32,307 7,044 39,351 

@anaCane: se cee: 242,089 34,778 | 276,867 44,647 41,961 86,608 | 286,736 | 76,739 363,475 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO THE PROVINCES AND TO THE CrviEs oF Moncton aND CHATHAM, N.B. 


For the fiscal year under review the federal disbursements to the provinces and to 
the municipalities of Moncton and Chatham, N.B., for the maintenance of employ- 
ment offices totalled $239,269.01. The following table shows the distribution of the 
payments among the different items of expense accepted as proper maintenance expendi- 
tures under the agreement. 


cee ie ee ee ee ee eS eee 


at f City of | City of 
= Alberta | British | Manitoba] Nova | Ontario | Quebec Sask. Monc- | .Chat- Total 
Columbia Scotia ton ham 


a fr | | | 
ee) 


$ cts.| § cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts| $ cts! § cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts 


care SR i 19,157 25] 21,621 02] 27,310 70/5,243 41] 58,502 17] 12,757 15] 18,344 30) 2,450 05 274 04}165,660 09 
ravelling 
expenses........ 3,065 71 958 93 487 85} 159 09) 1,151 24 19OK96 eel: 218) 26) ce setae 3 00) 7,235 04 
EVONG AL dic ste. hots ae 5,392 92| 4,171 64) 5,047 48) 815 00} 12,620 01 1,590 00} 5,146 48 300 00 97 00] 35,180 53 
Heat Ane CaS 61 85 1 88 133 97 24 387 994 90 208 84 14 75 20: SOU Set bese 1,461 06 
Led Stein aver Ate 61 69 102 80 902131). 2722: 383 03 13 48 99 79 10 04 2 00 790 18 
Water siuen Be ak ee ea a2 (eae) haar raed AGI OO! E0 o's Send Baral cetrele wet se itecenagelererenat 1 00 145 88 
Office supplies 

and expenses... 770 23} 1,775 55} 1,653 15} 158 44] 1,665 89] 1,530 88 647 89 52 27} 19 86} 8,274 11 
Telephones....... 1,834 33 879 67| 1,184 78) 227 32] 2,572 34 117 34) 1,007 22 58 06} 12 23) 7,893 26 
Telegrams....... 352 90 590 28 212 81 27 73 BIS cA Stas acts, Paclele 347 82 24 66).4 26265 2,074 68 
Postage, express 

and cartage.... 293 03 297 42 401 34) 163 59 O87. 511s coe» 577 95 45 00 5-26) 2,77¥ 10 
Advertising...... 896 43 674 86 982 41} 454 05 GWAR) NAL peat 268 63 20 13} 28 80} 3,988 10 
Opies cleamine. sass eee eile swatch eee ealhereee eters oles TOPAZ MRS POD THOR | re 20% ves cl alee e ecole s BOG eos Crore tte . 2,254 20 
Repairs and alter- 

DIONE hee aoa ae si er wed 50 23} 1,261 11] 93 66 DO SSIES onto: 83 62 15) erp n 1,540 75 

‘Totals; tecce 31,886 34| 31,125 00] 38,862 99|7,564 00| 82,213 22) 16,408 60] 27,756 71| 3,008 96} 443 19/239, 269 01 
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STAFF 


At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 307 persons employed in the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, of whom 58 were on the staff of the Dominion Government— 
51 in the Department of Labour at Ottawa, 5 in the Interprovincial Clearing House 
at Winnipeg and 2 in the Branch Clearing House at Moncton. The remaining 249 
were distributed among the staffs of the various provincial governments as follows: 
British Columbia, 31; Alberta, 26; Saskatchewan, 28; Manitoba, 35; Ontario, 92; 
Quebec, 26; New Brunswick, 3; Nova Scotia, 8. 

At the end of the year the total number of employees was 308. Of these, 57 were 
employed by the Federal Department of Labour, 50 at Ottawa, 5 in the Interprovincial 
Clearing Hiouse at Winnipeg, and 2 in the Branch Clearing House that during the 
year was moved from Moncton to Halifax. 


CONFERENCES 


During the year annual conferences of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services, of the Employment Service Council of Canada, and of the 
western representatives of the Employment Service were held. The conference of 
the International Association which met at Buffalo September 7-9, 1921, brought 
together from various points in the United States and Canada men and women inter- 
ested in employment service work and employment problems in general. Mr. T. W. 
Phillips, C.B.E., Principal Assistant Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour, 
in charge of the Employment and Insurance Branch of the Ministry, was also present 
and was the principal speaker at the dinner session on September 7, when he described 
the work of his department of the Ministry. Papers dealing with employment service 
problems and procedure were read during the conference by delegates from the United 
States and Canada, and one of the sessions was devoted to papers and discussions on 
_the prevention of ocean eee On the last day, resolutions were adopted support- 
ing the principle of a national employment service and recommending the reservation 
of public works for periods of industrial depression in so far as practicable. 

The Employment Service Council met at Ottawa the week previous to the meeting 
of the International Association, and the conference of the western representatives 
of the Service was held at Victoria in March, 1922. Some features of the proceedings 
of these gatherings are mentioned later. 


EmpPLoYyMENT STATISTICS 


Statistics covering the field of employment are gathered from four principal 
sources: semi-monthly reports from employers, daily reports from employment offices, 
trade union reports, and reports on building permits. 

Some index to the state of employment in general is found in the total number 
of employees reported by employers, as compared with the total number reported by 
identical employers at a given date previous. The Employment Service secures a 
semi-monthly report on payrolls from over 6,000 employers of labour in all lines 
except agriculture. 

Reports on civic employment, statements of payrolls of temporary employees of 
departments and commissions in the fifteen largest Canadian cities were during the 
greater part of 1921 compiled separately. It was decided, however, to include this 
information with the returns from employers and it is now being shown in this report 
mainly under the group heading Employment, Governmental. 

Daily reports from all the offices of the Employment Service vised Canada 
show the number of orders for workers received, the number of applications from 
workers received, and the number of placements made. Not only do these statistics 
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afford a check on the information derived from payroll reports, but they also show to 
what extent an unemployment situation is relieved through the work of the offices, or 
conversely how far the supply of available labour in the country falls short of the 
employers’ demands. They make possible a comparison of the work done under the 
peculiar geographical and climatic conditions of Canada with that of similar services 
in other countries, and also the interpretation and control of the larger movements 
of labour between different geographical sections of the Dominion. | 

- Reports from trade unions throughout the country show the number of members 
in each union and the number of members out of work or working short time, 
reflecting in a measure the state of employment in the more skilled trades. These 
reports are received monthly from approximately 1,550 labour organizations with 
an average membership of 180,000. 


Since August, 1921, the Employment Service has issued a semi-monthly bulletin, © 


“ Employment,” containing statistical and other information. In addition to statistics 
on reports from employers and employment offices, published semi-monthly, and oa 
building permits and reports from trade unionists, published monthly, summaries of 
employment conditions bused on all these sources of information are given in the 
bulletin together with charts showing the changes from week to week. . Notes on 
various phases of employment work in Canada and other countries are also included. 


Laspour Mopinity 


The clearance work or the Employment Service was in general carried on during 
the year along the lines developed in 1919-20. | 
The Employment Service Council at its meeting in September, 1921, expressed 
the opinion that the entry of foreign workers: should not be permitted without the 
approval of the general superintendent of the province concerned. © The principle 
that workers should not be shipped from one province to another without the consent 


of the receiving province was reaffirmed by the Council and a motion was carried to. 


the effect that the practice of notifying trade unions of requests for the importation 
of labour in organized trades should be continued. A clause from the report of the 
Committee on Immigration adopted by the Council approved the progress already 
made towards regulating the importation of labour in accordance with the supply 
available in Canada and recommended that importation be permitted only after the 
request had been referred to the Employment Service of Canada and the latter had 
shown that the workers required were not obtainable in the country. To this end a 
circular letter to employers was shortly afterwards issued by the Department of Immi- 
gration and Cvlonization. 

Requests for workers are frequently received from employers in different parts 
of the country. The employer is advised in each case to apply for the labour required 
at the nearest local office of the Employment Service and the majority of these orders 
are satisfied by labour obtained near at hand. 

Since 1919 a special transportation rate for persons being sent to employment at 
a distance has been granted. This rate has been twice revised, but from September, 
1920, has been fixed at 2-7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4, tickets issued 
at this rate being second class. The rate obtains over the following railways: Cana- 
dian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway, Grand Trunk Railway, Dominion 
Atlantic Railways, Kettle Valley Railroad, Michigan Central Railway, Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, Quebec Central Railway, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, and Wabash Railroad. Reduced fare applies only in cases of bona fide place- 
ments through the Employment Service and presupposes the existence of a well- 
organized system of provincial and interprovincial clearance to insure that persons 
will not be despatched long distances when suitable employment is available near at 
hand. : 


Se 
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The number of special rate certificates issued by offices of the Service during’ the 


fiscal year 1921-22 was 33,998, of which 22,348 were issued to points in the same pro- 


vince as the despatching offices and 11,650 to points in other provinces. 


FarM LABOUR 


In accordance with the procedure adopted in the previous year for securing an 
adequate supply of harvest help for the Prairie Provinces, a preliminary survey of 


the needs of each province was undertaken early in the season through the local offices 


of the service. When estimates had been secured of the approximate number of 
workers required from outside points by each province and of the dates on which it was 
anticipated harvest operations would begin in the various districts, a conference was 
held at Winnipeg to make arrangements for the excursions. Representatives of the 
railways, of the farmers’ organizations in the Prairie Provinces and officers of the 


Employment Service from these provinces and from British Columbia were present. 


Strong representations were made at this conference in favour of granting 
excursion rates from British Columbia as well as from the eastern provinces in view 
of the unemployment situation on the Pacifie Coast and arrangements were made 
later for excursions from both Victoria and Vancouver to points in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In regard to these excursions it was decided that only men selected 
by the offices of the Employment Service in Victoria and Vancouver were to be 
eligible for the reduced rates and that officers of the service at these points must 
be assured of the excursionists’ intentions of engaging in harvest operations when 
they reached the prairies as well as of their ability to engage in farm work. Changes 
in crop conditions in Alberta during the summer necessitated the cancellation of all 
orders for outside help for that province and in view of these conditions it was 
arranged that the harvesters from British Columbia should go directly to farms in 
Saskatchewan on orders furnished the British Columbia offices by the Saskatchewan 
Employment Service. 

As it was represented that the supply of labour in Nova Scotia was no more 
than was required in that province, no direct excursions were run from that province. 

When the first excursion trains arrived in Winnipeg temporary employment 
offices were opened in the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways stations 
to furnish inquiring harvesters with particulars of the requirements of the various 
districts as well as with full information regarding distances, fares and rates of wages 
to be paid. Manitoba and Saskatchewan representatives of the Employment Service 
were present and in daily telegraphic communication with the local offices as to their 
harvest labour requirements. While many of the harvesters were referred from 
Winnipeg direct to the farmers requiring help it was necessary in some cases to refer 
the workers to the local offices of the service from which the placements were made. 
Temporary employment offices for the purpose of dealing with harvesters were also 
opened in Alberta at Lomond and Retlaw, and in Saskatchewan at Melfort, Shaun- 
avon and North Portal. Part time offices to aid in the distribution of farm labour 
were maintained throughout the summer at Camrose, Alberta, and Kerrobert, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Returns received are the railways indicate that in all 28,029 persons were for- 
warded from the East to the Prairie Provinces on harvest excursions in 1921 and 
4,397 from British Columbia. Of the former, 23,119 secured harvesters’ return tickets 
and of the latter 2,802, indicating that of the total, 80 per cent returned to their 
starting points. 

At the meeting of the Employment Service Council in September, the Committee 
on Service for Special Classes gave careful consideration to the problem of selecting 
and distributing harvest labour. The report of this Committee noted the practice 
adopted by the Employment Service of advising the Railway Passenger Departments 
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of the estimated requirements for harvest labour following which the railways adver- 


tised their excursions in Eastern Canada at rates available to men, women or children, © 


and pointed out that under this system no selection of harvest labour had been 
possible. It was therefore recommended by the Committee that the proper officers 
of the Employment Service should discuss with the railway officials the feasibility 
of having selection made in the East by the offices of the Employment Service acting 
upon orders received from the Clearing House. They also suggested that arrangements 
might be made with the railways for the running of excursions to various important 
centres in each of the Prairie Provinces from which harvest labour could be distributed 
more effectively than from Winnipeg. These recommendations were adopted by 
the Council as a whole. It is planned to have the officials of the various railways 
concerned confer with the members of the Employment Service Council on the subject 
at the meeting of the Council in June, 1922. 

The Conference of the western representatives of the service which was held in 
March at Victoria discussed the possibility of securing reduced rates for farm 
workers in British Columbia going to points in Alberta and’ Saskatchewan for the 


spring seeding. As a result arrangements were later entered into with the railways — 


for the granting of a considerably reduced fare during April to the persons in the 
coast cities seeking farm work through the offices of the service. It was found that 
this supply of labour would not be sufficient to meet the spring and summer demand 
in Saskatchewan and under an arrangement with the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways special rates were granted in May, 1922, to farm workers going 
from Toronto, Hamilton or Ottawa, Ontario, to points in Saskatchewan. These 
workers were selected through the offices of the Employment Service, and were given 
the special rate on presentation of a certificate signed by the local employment office 
superintendent. 


PLACEMENT IN PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


In many of the larger cities the interviewing and placement of applicants in the 
professional and business class is in charge of a special officer, while at Winnipeg and 
Toronto separate professional and business sections are maintained. In spite of 
unfavourable industrial conditions the placement work of these sections during the 
year under review was very satisfactory. The Toronto office adopted the practice 
of sending a bulletin listing some of its applicants to a number of local employers 
about once every two weeks, accompanied by a letter from the City Superintendent 
outlining the aims of the Employment Service and pointing out how it can serve 
employers. This bulletin service resulted directly in the successful placement of 
several of the professional and business applicants listed. 

A law was enacted in British Columbia in 1919 prohibiting the collection of fees 
by employment agencies in so far as workmen are concerned. This legislation was 
intended to include teachers. As some question arose as to whether the section was 
sufficiently comprehensive, in order to establish the intention of the legislation more 
clearly, an amendment was passed in 1921 to the effect that “the expressions ‘ persons 
seeking employment’ and ‘workers’ shall include public school teachers within the 
meaning of the Public Schools Act.” Under authority of the amended section a 
prosecution was brought by the Provincial Department of Labour in February, 1922, 
against the manager of an agency for the employment of teachers who, acting person- 
ally rather than as manager of the company, charged a teacher three per cent of her 
salary, amounting to $12, for assisting her to secure a position. Although the 
defendant pleaded not guilty he was convicted and ordered to pay a fine and the costs. 

At the beginning of February, 1922, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Exchange, for- 
merly maintained by the Provincial Paguedncrt of Education, became an office of 
the Employment Service. 


See Cee ea 
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Another phase of professional and business work which developed toward the end 
of the fiscal year was the co-operation of the Employment Service of Canada with 
the Employment Service of the Engineering Society of Queen’s University, in 
distributing their applications to employers and making known vacancies to them. 


PLACEMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


The establishment of special divisions for handicapped workers in cities where 
the volume of business warranted such a step was recommended by the Employment 
Service Council of Canada and a clause to this effect was included in the agreement 
with the provinces for the fiscal year 1921-22. A special handicapped section was 
maintained in the Toronto office during the greater part of the year. 

The specialized work involved in the placement of handicapped workers and the 
necessity for a separate section in the employment office for these cases are shown 
in an analysis made in June, 1921, of the handicapped applicants seeking’ employment 
at the Toronto office. In all, 200 cases were listed at that period with the office, 149 
of whom were ex-service men and 51 civilians. One hundred and sixty-four (164) of 
the total number were apparently suffering from physical disabilities of various kinds, 
leg and arm amputations and wounds and injuries to the hand claiming the greatest 
number, while 21 were partially incapacitated through old age. Twenty were handi- 
capped mentally and the remaining 16 were listed as doubtful cases, 1.€., cases in 
which the precise nature of the handicap, if any, had not been ascertained. Of the 
145 ex-service men coming under the physically or mentally disabled class, 75 had 
been retrained. Of these, however, forty-one had either been retrained in some occupa- 
tion for which they were proving physically unfit or had forgotten how to use their 
training owing to the lapse of time since taking their courses. Only one civilian 
was retraining. 

The Toronto office effected an arrangement with the Provincial Department of 
Health under which a doctor from the department held a clinic at the employment 
office at frequent intervals. By this means not only were the handicaps from which 
the men suffered more accurately determined and any malingering detected but 
severe cases of mental or physical disability were transferred to the Department of 
Health for treatment, or, if necessary, for commitment to the proper public institu- 
tions. A number of the applicants in the handicapped section were also examined 
by an experienced psychologist with the result that the office secured definite informa- 
tion on all its problem cases which proved of great value in the effort to place these 
men in employment. 


PLACEMENT OF WOMEN 


Separate divisions for women were maintained in all the larger offices, and in 
the Women’s Divisions of the Toronto and Winnipeg offices separate sections were 
provided for the placement of women in farm, domestic and professional and business 
employment. In offices where a separate division was not maintained for women a 
special interviewer was usually assigned to this work. Several offices have a separate 
entrance for women and this practice, recommended by the Employment Service 
Council in September, 1921, was generally observed when alterations to office prem- 
ises were made. 

The total number of placements of women during the fiscal year 1921-22 was 
76,739. About 55 per cent of these placements were in casual employment. There 
was a steady demand at most of the offices for women day workers and also for resident 
household workers of all kinds. As a general rule the industrial workers chiefly 
in demand were weavers, knitting mill operators and sewing machine operators in the 
textile industry, while packers and labellers for various food industries were also 
placed in large numbers. 
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The close co-operation between the Canadian Women’s Hostels and the Women’s 


Division of the Employment Service, recommended by the Employment Service Coun- 
cil was maintained and many of the British women brought to Canada by the Canadian 


Council of Immigration of Women for Household Service were placed through the | 


Employment Service. 


PLACEMENT OF JUNIORS 


The junior office in Winnipeg continued its operations during the year under 
review and, although opportunities for suitable employment were somewhat scarce 
as a result of unfavourable industrial conditions, about 2,500 placements were effected. 
The outstanding feature of the work “vas the large number of boys and girls who 


applied and re-applied for employment. During the year almost every order for © 


help placed in the office was immediately filled, the few exceptions being positions not 
considered suitable for junior workers. A follow-up system was maintained by the 
office which kept in touch with the various organizations in the city caring for juniors. 


In September, 1921, a section was established in the Toronto olfice. to deal with 


boys. and handicapped workers and soon after the establishment of this section a 
eeparate entrance was provided for boys. An experienced psychologist from the staff 
of the University of Toronto, who is also a member of the Canadian Council on 
Mental Hygiene, has given much time in this section examining the boys registered. 
The definite first-hand information furnished by his reports proved of great value in 
carrying on the work of the section. 

In addition to the work done in the special junior sections the Employment 
Service deals with a number of junior applicants in the general offices. The following 


table shows the number of applicants under 18 years of age in a number of the larger 


cities :— 
: | Estimated 
City Period Boys Girls Total Yearly 
Total 

Weaneouver. sie. vs hi calvin es sap eee ease 6 mths. 427 216 643 1, 286 
Vi COTIA Oe he UL ar ARTEN cite See roe 106 120 226 452 
Calgary 0's, (eigen cigs bi Sh ene 4 eee Gi & 197 150 347 694 
OAT Hil es Mea go Uh er aa he aa Ga 42 139 181 362 
NV THIDO ei Sar tein oan eenbais hetero ras Loe 2,037 2,076 4,113 4,935 
MMO MLO es Lida che ea cids Ge bde obh Soc eke 12: 2,348 3,387 5, 635 5,735 
Pea bOt he eave hele yeh tte eae Ga Caen eg 387 410 797 797. 
TiS NOON ee. Sees Hayes nib as ee Ae ee 1 Mg 249 249 498 498 
COTE ie We ee AR ath aL EMU cr a ceeiahat als (85-5 Pe 123 296 419 419 
NIGH EROS LAME dis ss Sh. ee ee eee is : pore) 448 co Weare ees 1,628 
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PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCILS 


The establishment of Provincial and Local Employment Service Councils to 


assist im an advisory capacity in the administration of the Employment Service was: 


endorsed by the Employment Service Council of Canada at its first and second meet- 
ings. The present form of agreement with the provinces calls for the organization 
of a provincial council in each province signing the agreement and of local councils 
in each city having a population of 25,000 or over, and at the third annual meeting 
of the Employment Service Council in September, 1921, a recommendation was passed 
requesting the Minister of Labour to urge the appointment of such councils upon the. 
Provincial Governments which had not yet carried out the terms of the agreement. 


The Employment Service Council also recommended that members of the Council — 


should urge their respective organizations to assist in the matter. 
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In May, 1921, the Ontario Legislature passed an amendment to the Trades and 
Labour Branch Act empowering the Lieutenant Governor in Council to make regula- 
tions for the establishment of a Provincial Employment Service Council and of local 
Councils and to define the scope of their activities. Provision is made for the pay- 
ment of travelling expenses and the fixing of a per diem allowance to members of the 
Provincial Council while on official business. Suggestions were made looking to the 
formation of a Provineial Council. 

, The Provincial: Employment Anes Council for Alberta, assisted ‘by the local 
Councils of the Province, was active during the year in popularizing the Service 
among employers and workers. 

Local Employment Service Councils have been established at Ateneo Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat, and in many instances have eee of much value. Early in 1922 the 
Council at Moncton assisted in securing an appropriation of $100,000 under the 
Government Housing Act for the construction of houses in the municipality. At 
Calgary in the spring of 1922 the Council gave its attention to the heavy demand for 
farm labour. While there was considerable unemployment in the Province difficulty 
was experienced in securing the number of farm hands required at the wages offered. 
The Council found that these wages were as high as those being offered throughout 


the Prairie Provinces at that time. The Secretary of the Council was therefore 


instructed to institute a campaign in the press for the purpose of pointing out to the 
citizens the seriousness of the situation and, in the event of little response being 
received, the Council advised the importation of labour. 


CoMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Legislation forbidding the operation of commercial employment, offices has been 
in effect in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan since 1919 and in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia since 1920, while in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec the number . 
of commercial employment agencies has been reduced. At the end of the fiscal year 
1920- 21 further legislation was enacted in British Columbia definitely prohibiting the 
operation of commercial employment offices placing public school teachers and requiring 
all private employment offices acting as hiring agencies for employers to furnish to the 
General Superintendent of the province complete records of their transactions. Since 
the passage of this legislation the provincial Department of Labour has received reports 
from firms operating offices at other than their regular places of business, individuals 
carrying on the business of a private agency for more than one emiployer, offices main- 
tained by associations of employers, créches operated by municipal corporations and 
religious organizations. In the provinces where it is still legal for licensed commercial 
employment offices to operate some progress towards their elimination has been made as 
im certain cases the license under which an office operated expired and in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement between the federal and provincial governments such 
license was not renewed. 
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VII. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


- The Technical Education Act has now been in operation for three years and its 
results are apparent in every province of the Dominion. The assistance given to the 
provinces has stimulated activity in all branches of the work and resulted in the 
spread of vocational education from the few large industrial centres to the smaller 
cities and towns. Every province is studying the educational needs of those children 
who are not provided for by the established academic schools, and an earnest effort 
is being made to extend the scope of the educational system to provide the needed 
voeational and citizenship training for young people entering industry and for all 
who have left school without sufficient training to enable them to properly fulfil the 
duties and responsibilities of, citizenship and to advance in their work. 

Vocational education is an effort to extend the scope of school work and to make 
educational methods scientific, that is, to base the curricula on organized facts and 
set up definite, clear objectives for each course. When it is pointed out that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of ‘Canada’s population can neither read nor write, that less than 
20 per cent of her young people receive a complete secondary school education and 
that approximately one-half of her children leave school before receiving a training 
which a child of average intelligence should complete before his fourteenth year, it 
will be seen that there is room for a wide expansion in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. It is the purpose of the Technical Education Act to assist the provinces in 
promoting vocational education of secondary grade, the aims of which are,— 

to develop the intellectual, physcial, social and moral qualities of life, 

to fit students for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 

to prepare them for following some useful occupation. 


Vocational education is not antagonistic to cultural education; it is in itself 
essentially cultural. It is supplementary to the established system and cannot be 
separated from it, without injury to both systems. This fact is being recognized 
throughout the Dominion and one of the pleasing results of the ‘Act is the drawing 
together of the advocates of the two systems and the establishment of closer co-opera- — 
tion between the various types of schools. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE DOMINION 


A new type of school known as the Composite High School is being developed, 
which combines the academic, commercial, industrial, agricultural and home-making 
departments into one school and places all departments on an equal footing. This 
should result in the elimination of the prejudices and misconceptions which, here- 
tofore, have diminished the efficiency of the vocational schools and retarded the growth 
of educational work. ‘The increasing popularity of vocational education is indicated 
by the rapid increase in the number of school buildings which have been built for 

-this purpose since the Act came into operation. Prior to 1919 there were less than 
ten public buildings in Canada devoted exclusively to secondary vocational educa- 
tion. If we include the new composite high schools, there are now thirty-two voca- 
tional buildings of which ten were completed or were in course of construction during 
the past year; plans are being made for the construction in the immediate future 
of six more buildings. These new buildings were erected in the larger industrial and 
commercial centres. In the smaller communities the work is confined to industrial, 
commercial and home-making departments in connection with the established high 
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schools and to evening classes conducted in the academic day school buildings or tem- 
porary rented quarters. ‘The total number of vocational schools on, which grants are 
paid under the provisions of the Technical Education Act is 283 (see table IV). 
This number includes day vocational departments in connection’ with the academic 
high schools, day vocational schools in separate buildings, evening schools, and pro- 
vincial correspondence departments. It does not include agricultural schools nor 
domestic science and manual training classes in connection with ‘academic courses. 
_, The figures in table IV are taken from returns made by the provincial govern- 
ments. Because of differences in provincial regulations and different methods of 
organization and administration, the returns cover different periods of time and 
represent different kinds of work. Uniform statistics for every province in the Dom- 
inion are not yet possible but the figures given area fair indication of the present 
stage in the development of vocational education. 


EXPENDITURES FROM THE DomINion GRANT 


Evidence of the growth of vocational education during the past three years is 
contained in table I, which is a complete summary of expenditures under the Technical 
Education Act. Tables II and III give the federal and provincial expenditures for 
the past fiscal year. The figures for the past year show a marked increase over 
those for the previous year in every department. The total expenditure from the 
Dominion fund during the fiscal year has increased from $580,635.43 in 1921 to 
$720,236.05 in 1922, or 24 per cent. The corresponding increase for the previous year 
appears to be much greater but this is partly accounted for by the delay in receiving 
financial statements for work done during the year 1919-20. As a result, a portion 
of the money earned during this first year was not paid from the Dominion grant 
until the fiscal year 1920-21. Delays have been shortened by changing the periods 
for receiving financial statements from half yearly to quarterly, commencing the first 
quarter of the current calendar year. The chief reason for the decrease in the rate 
of expansion is the lack of adequately trained teachers to undertake the work. In 
their efforts to take advantage of the federal aid, the provinces, in some cases, 
entrusted the work to inexperienced teachers with the result that the work in these 
places has not been properly developed and in some places has been abandoned. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The urgent need for competent vocational teachers was early recognized by those 
connected with the work, and immediately following the appointment of a Dominion 
director, efforts were made to bring about the establishment of a central teacher- 
training institute for the Dominion. The National Conference on Technical Educa- 
tion, held in Ottawa in November, 1919, outlined a scheme for such a school and 
unanimously recommended..that. the Dominion Government. provide the’ necessary 
funds for building and equipping the institution. The cost of operation was to be 
shared by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. Full particulars of the scheme 
are contained in the proceedings of the conference, Bulletin No. 1, Vocational Educa- 
tion Series, Department of Labour. Owing to the necessity for strict economy no 
action was taken by the Government and the matter was temporarily dropped. Early 
in 1922 an effort was made to induce the present government to act on the recom- 
mendations of the conference but it was not deemed advisable for the Dominion 
Government to incur this additional expenditure and nothing has been done, 

It is not deemed feasible or advisable for each province to establish its own 
ceacher-training institute but, until some provision is made for the better training 
of vocational teachers, it cannot be expected that the work will be developed as it 
should be. 
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At present teachers for this work are drawn from the following sources :— 

The teachers of academic subjects in high schools. 

Teachers of manual training and household science in high schools. 

Recent graduates in engineering, with or without professional training as 

teachers. 

Skilled workers in industry who have a good general education. 

Practically all the shop instructors are obtained from the last-mentioned source 
and very few of these have any knowledge of the science of education or teaching 
‘methods. | 

It is customary to start evening classes before vocational work is introduced. into 
the day schools. This practice has made it possible to pick out the best available 
instructors in the evening classes for vacancies in the day schools. The difficulty is 
to induce the desirable instructors to become professional teachers as it usually means 
a sacrifice in remuneration and personal freedom. Capable men and women with good 
positions in industry are loath to enter the schools under these conditions. The 
success of the work depends upon the quality of the teachers ‘and it is essential that 
the best possible teachers be secured in order to start the work on a solid foundation. 
_. The importance of providing special training for vocational teachers is realized 
when. it is pointed out that the great majority of the students in vocational schools 
are, preparing for entrance into industrial and commercial occupations or are 
attending school part time in order to obtain special knowledge which will better fit 
them for advancement in their chosen occupations. In the majority of cases, 
attendance is not compulsory and many of the students are those to whom ordinary 
schooling is, or was, irksome. It is, therefore, necessary to retain their interest and 
create an appetite for additional knowledge if the schools. are to hold them for any 
length of time. It is evident that this problem requires a special method of instruc- 
tion and an instructor of high grade. 

The best that the provinces have been able to do in the matter of providing 
the necessary training for vocational teachers is to conduct summer schools for those 
professionally unqualified teachers already engaged in the work and to allow others 
to go to the United States for additional training. It is not advisable and should not 
be necessary for Canadian teachers to secure their training in another country 
although valuable results can be obtained by sending experienced teachers abroad for 
study in order that they may bring back new ideas and introduce improved methods 
of instruction. 


CHARACTER OF THE Work Beina DoNE 


In 1919, when the Technical Education Act came into force, two of the pro- | 


vinces had done practically nothing in the way of vocational education except along | 


agricultural lines, two provinces had developed different types of vocational education 
in day and evening classes and the remaining five had just begun to organize voca- 
tional courses on an extensive scale. Rapid strides have been made and, considering 
the difficulties to be overcome, the developments have been satisfactory. 

One of the difficulties in administering the Act has been to determine what 
types of vocational education are to receive Dominion grants. As already stated 
the work to be promoted is confined to vocational education of secondary or high 
school grade. All branches of agricultural work are provided for under the 
Agricultural Instruction Act, consequently agricultural education is not included 
under the provisions of the Technical Education Act. No grants are paid on manual 
training and household science work in connection with the regular academic courses 
because manual training is not intended to prepare boys for industrial occupations 
and the household science work is not sufficient to prepare girls for the occupation 
of home-making. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in distinguishing between manual training 


and vocational education. In the localities where vocational education is newly — 
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organized, there is a tendency to regard as vocational, all work which is of a 
practical nature, regardless of the quality of the work or the amount of time 
devoted to it. The experiences of other countries indicate that vocational courses 
in order to be effective, should provide for practical or shop work during at least 
one half of the time and that the academic work should be closely related to the 
practical. 

The Technical Education Act defines technical or vocational education as “any 
form of vocational, technical or industrial education or instruction, approved by 
agreement between the minister and the Government of any province as being neces- 
sary or desirable to aid in promoting industry and the mechanical trades, and to 
increase the earning capacity, efficiency and productive power of those employed 
therein.” The annual agreements provide that only pupils with a public school 
education or industrial workers over thirteen years of age shall be admitted to classes 
on which federal grants are paid and that a representative of the minister shall have 
the right to visit all schools in which vocational education jis conducted, in order 
to satisfy himself that the work is being conducted in a satisfactory manner. It is 
not deemed necessary or advisable for a federal representative to visit all of the 
schools each year but, if the work being carried on in many localities is to become 
efficient vocational education, it will be necessary to provide much more personal 
assistance than is now being given by the Provincial Governments. The existing 
officials are doing all they can to assist the local authorities and to help one another, 
but their efforts are almost wholly confined to preliminary investigation and regular 
inspection. There is need in every province for experts who will be available to 
assist the local authorities whenever requested. <A staff for this purpose exists in 
Ontario and it is overloaded with work. 

‘ In communities where the work was organized under favourable conditions, it 
has grown and developed into a permanent part of the local educational system 
and is recognized as such, In localities where the leaders have failed to establish 
vocational education, the failure has been due to one or more of the following 
causes :-— 


Inexperience; 

Poor quality of teachers; 

Ignorance of the work; 

Lack of accurate information regarding the local educational needs; 
Failure to co-operate with other educational officials; 

Lack of judicious advertising. 

Prejudice of the people against innovations of any kind. 


Vocational education in Canada is only in its infancy and it is unfair to expect 
a high stage of development until those engaged in the work have had more experience 
and until the people have become convinced of the benefits of this phase of education. 

It is recognized that no one type of vocational education is suited to the needs 
of every province and it has been found necessary to develop new methods and special 
courses of study to meet the requirements. of different localities in each province. 
Some of the povinces have now adopted the policy of making an analytical survey 
of local industrial and educational conditions before attempting to organize voca- 
tional classes. In this way definite objectives can be established and the vocational. 
training can be made to meet the local needs without sacrificing the general or cultural 
instruction which is required by all students. In order to be of value, such surveys 
must be made by capable persons who can base their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on a wide experience. The benefits of this policy have been fully demonstrated 
in Ontario. 

Owing to the increased amount of equipment and machinery necessary for sho» 
work and to the higher average of salaries paid to vocational teachers, vocational! 
education is more expensive than the ordinary academic education. This fact has 
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hampered the proper development of the work in the past. The increased provincial 
grants which were made possible by federal assistance to the provinces, have more 
than offset this increased cost, and there is now a tendency on the part of some 
localities to organize unnecessary vocational work in order to benefit by the large 
grants. This is especially true where school accommodation is urgently needed and 
it is difficult to raise money for building purposes. Tt is necessary for the provincial 
and Dominion officials to exercise careful supervision over the administration of the 
grants, if they are to prevent a mushroom growth which will end in failure in certain 
localities and react unfavourably on the development of the work in other places. 
‘he provincial authorities fully realize the importance of developing the work 


along sound, practical lines and are anxious to receive whatever assistance they may | 


from any source. Their time is fully occupied in solving the problems and admin- 
istering the provincial funds, so that they are not in touch with developments in 
other provinces. Through the medium of publications and periodicals issued in the 
United States, Great Britain and other European countries, they are able to secure 
information concerning developments in foreign countries but there are no such 
publications in Canada, except annual reports which do not deal with the problems 
of organization, administration, etc., which are of benefit to other workers. 


VocationaAL EpucaTIoN BULLETINS 

Realizing the need for some medium for the exchange of ideas and experiences 
between the provinces, the Technical Education Branch has undertaken the prepara- 
tion and distribution of bulletins which will be of special interest and benefit to 
teachers and directors in communities where the work is newly organized. These 
bulletins will be of two kinds, a periodical called “ Vocational Education ”’, the first 
number of which was issued in January, 1922, and special bulletins dealing with 
particular phases and problems of vocational education in Canada. 

The bulletin “ Vocational Education ” contains brief articles from authoritative 
sources dealing with the developments in the work throughout the Dominion and 
with special features of interest to teachers and directors. It also contains news 
items of general interest, book reviews and lists of text-books suitable for use in 
Canadian vocational schools. It is hoped to issue this bulletin at frequent intervals 
and extend the scope of its contents as the demand arises. 

The special bulletins will be compiled from information collected by the depart- 
ment and will deal with the more important problems and developments in connec- — 
tion with the organization and administration of vocational education in Canada. 
Bulletins are needed on such subjects as school buildings, equipment, courses of 
study, vocational guidance, educational surveys,. etc. 


TacportaNnt DrvELOPMENTS Durinc THE YEAR 


Although a great deal remains to be done in all branches of vocational education 
and much fault can be found with some of the work which has been done, there 1s 
cause for satisfaction in the general trend of developments. Mistakes are unavoid- 
able under existing conditions, but without the financial assistance rendered by the 
Dominion Government it is safe to say that vocational education would not have 
reached its present stage of development for at least another four or five years. 

The Agricultural and Technical School at Charlottetown, which is the only 
vocational school in the province of Prince Edward Island, was organized as a direct 
result. of the additional government aid provided by the Technical Education Act. 
This school has grown faster than was hoped for by its founders and is fulfilling a 
pressing need which might have been neglected for several years. Sa 
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The reorganization of short-term vocational classes in the Nova Scotia Technical 

College, the provisions for classes among the fishermen and the development of a 
correspondence division in connection with the vocational work of the province have 
been greatly stimulated, if not made possible, by federal aid. 
Liberal provincial grants on teachers’ salaries and building costs are now pro- 
vided by the New Brunswick Legislature, and several cities are contemplating the 
erection of new buildings to accommodate the growing vocational classes. Two new 
composite schools, which provide for both academic and vocational work, are in 
course of construction. © 

No progress report for the past year has been received from Quebec, but despite 
the fact that no director has yet been secured to replace Mr. Macheras, who resigned 
last year, the work in Quebec continues to | BRON and new developments are taking 
place. 

One new day school and six new evening schools were opened in Ontario during 
the year. Three new buildings were in course of construction and plans were com- 
pieted for the erection of four others. The Industrial Education Act was replaced by 
the Vocational Education Act of 1921, which provides for more advanced legislation 
in keeping with recent developments. A summer school for the training of vocational 
teachers was held for the first time in Toronto. 

Teacher training classes were also conducted in connection with the normal 
school at Winnipeg. The school census conducted by a representative committee of 
business men and educationalists in Winnipeg is perhaps the most complete of its 
kind ever secured in Canada. 

Vocational education in Saskatchewan is confined principally to the needs of the 
agricultural communities, although commercial classes were conducted in four cities, 
and a start has been made in providing evening instruction in homemaking and 
various branches of industrial work. No director has been appointed and a progress 
report for the past year is not available. The classes opened in Weyburn have been 
temporarily closed but new classes have been started in ‘Saskatoon, and the work as 
a whole shows a marked growth over the previous year. The total enrolment in 
classes assisted by grants under the Technical Education Act has increased from 
825 to 1,720. 

The provincial director for Alberta resigned to become principal of the new 
composite school at Sarnia, Ont., and his successor has not yet been appointed. The 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary is nearing completion and a 
greatly increased enrolment of students from all parts of the province is expected to 
follow the opening of the new building. 

The number of evening schools in British Columbia has increased from twenty- 
one to thirty-six and there has been a steady growth in the day schools which have 
increased from ten to twelve. 

It is regretted that statistics from the various provinces are not sufficiently uni- 
form or complete to give exact comparisons between provinces or with figures for 
preceding years but the following tables and provincial reports give a fairly complete 
description of the work being done throughout the Dominion. 
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TABLE 1.—MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1922 


Balance Total 
Annual from Total Amount Amount 
Province Appro- Past Amount Paid Carried 
priation Years Available | to Province} Forward 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. $ cts. 
British Columbia.s.2... 0)... 54,279 17 | 36,141 34 | 90,420 51 | 47,904 04} 42,516 47 
Ee T beta ty otkneh Oh eaten daa ca 52,269 08 30,337 10 82,606 18 82,606 18 Nil 
Saskatchewan.............. 65,555 65 65,370 40 | 130,926 05 13,665 50 81,759: 31 
Manitobad (uci . caters oS 61,401 90 59,825 52 | 121,227 42 21,173-93 75,175 99 
Pee) i Saeed New ESrah Lie ie 8 294,672 80 83,502 04 | 378,174 84 | 378,174 84 Nil 
GED COy. ee Oe ae ae ee st 236,002 30 | 183,913 28 | 419,915 58 | 114,651 04 | 242,913 85 
New brunswick... .)....... 49,699 75 47,700 27 97,400 02 22,160 78 60,125 20 
Nowa Seon (ay Ut: 6B ad Bo Oe 66,502 10 | 132,047 15 32,758 O01 |. 82,888 36 
Prince Edward Island...... 20,574 30 22,780 55 43,354 85 1, 141 78 27;924 12 
SODAS Mises seus tase eae 900,000 00 | 596,072 60 {1,496,072 60 | 720,236 05 | 613,303 30 


Amount 
Lapsed 


24,877 50 
il 


i 
62,350 69 
15,114 04 
16,400 78 
8,289 00 


162,535 25 


TABLE II.—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM THE TECHNICAL 


Province 1919-20 
$ cts. 
risishi Colum iss ot). ke coll ee 19,407 81 
PIMIMeRE ar a ta te ta me eRe 17,107 90 
DAB ROULCUOWADT os ie duke flees 1,142 00 
Uae alls FoR TERR ee oak du Petia 2,648 49 
PSO TENURE IR RE: RHA MN BOER ge 106,297 63 
CUTEST Gyr OV RRM ROAM TAN Ste oS URE a a Oe A 36,500 00 
New Brunswick...... 3,396 66 
DOVES COLIA sn uiech faauek., dole ios teed eee. 
PRMNCedward Tang ) es. eee lee eee 
‘TLotal/grants! paid) sities. outs 186,500 49 
Total annual appropriations.| 700,000 00 
Total amounts available....| 700,000 00 
Total amounts carried 
OU RAT A ele os scans 


Potalamounts lapsed ni) Vaan. Sa: 


EDUCATION FUND 


..| 513,499 51 


1920-21 


29,093 86 
41,438 01 
3,534 28 
7,268 00 
294,111 73 
167,886 85 
10,408 73 
24,193 32 
2,700 65 


580,635 43 
800,000 00 


1,313,499 51 


596,072 60 


136,791 48 


Totals Amounts 
1921-22 (Three Available 
years) 1922-23 
$ cts $ cts $ cts 
47,904 04 96,405 71 106,913 16 
82,606 18 141,152 09 71,019 91 
13,665 50 18,341 78 170,294 81 
21,173 93 31,090 42 148,442 36 
378,174 84 778,584 20 314,206 97 
114,651 04 319,037 89 497,759 09 
22,160 78 35,966 17 110,346 12 
32,758 O01 56,951 33 147,207 80 
1,141, %3 9,842 38 47,113 08 
720,236 05 | 1,487,371 97 
900,000 CO | 2,400,000 00 1,000,000 00 
1,496,072 60 | 3,509,572 11 1,613,303 30 
613,303 30 
162,533 25 299,324 73 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


“SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’s PROGRESS 


All the work carried on under the provisions of the Technical Education Aci 
is conducted at the Provincial Agricultural and Technical School, Victoria Park, 
Charlottetown. The school provides for two distinct classes of students; day. 
students, who come from the rural districts, and live in the city for the winter 
months; and night students who belong to the city and take courses at the school 
two or three nights a week. fe 

The work of the day classes is carried on in three separate divistdhd frst a 
matriculation course for students who intend to take a course leading to a B.S.A. 
degree at one of our agricultural colleges, second, a full agricultural course for 
students who are making agriculture their profession; and, third, a motor mechanics 
course for students who wish to specialize along that particular line. 

The subjects taken in the matriculation course are English, French, ata 
mathematics and chemistry; in the agricultural division, live stock, field crops, 
poultry and dairying, motor mechanics, carpentry, blacksmithing, English, arithmetic, 
Civics, economics and general science; in the motor mechanics department, motor 
mechanics, blacksmithing, woodworking, English and arithmetic. The subjects 
taken at the night classes are: woodworking, mechanical drawing, motor mechanics, 
English and arithmetic. In addition to these long courses we have short courses of 
two weeks for cheese and butter manufacturers. 

The total enrollment for day classes was fifty-six, being an increase bf twenty- 
one over last year; in our evening classes the enrollment was seventy-two; and in 
the short course for cheese and buttermakers, thirty-eight. 

The instructional work is carried on by seven instructors. ‘Of these two give 
their full time to the work of the school; three take the course in live stock, field 
crops, and dairying respectively, and two are employed for five months only. In 
addition to this valuable assistance is given by the officials of the Poultry Division 
and by the Director of the Experimental ‘Farm and his assistants. 

The establishment of the motor mechanics department was a new depature this 
year. The demand for instruction in the care, repair and operation of cars, tractors 
and gas engines rendered this course a necessity. Last year four hours a week 
during the five months’ term were devoted to this subject, but this was not sufficient. 
This year twenty-three students took the full motor mechanics course ,which includes 
twenty hours a week in mechanics, two in blacksmithing, two in carpentry, two in 
arithmetic and two in English. For the city students two hours a night two nights 
a week were assigned to this subject. ‘Twenty-one students took this course. 

The work in live stock, field crops and dairying has been considerably 
strengthened this year. Besides the regular lectures and class room demonstrations; 
experiments of a very valuable kind were carried on with the dairy herd at the 
school dairy barn. Problems in the feeding, care and management, and the keeping 
of records were taken up and very creditable results achieved. 

In the dairy department a complete equipment for milk and cream testing and 
for cheese and butter manufacturing has been installed. Fifty-five students received 
instruction in dairying, including practical work in milk and cream testing and the 
keeping of records. The short course in cheese and butter making was attended’ by 
the manufacturers and others. 

The courses already established will be carried on and extended next year. It 
is the fixed policy of this school to provide instruction in all subjects of a vocational 
nature provided a sufficient number make application and competent instructors can 
-be secured. As agriculture is, and will continue to be, the basic industry in the 
province this subject receives first consideration. But this is not our only industry. 
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The fisheries is a well established and crowing business, antl in any well! organized 
system of technical instruction this important fact should not be forgotten’ This 
industry is suffering The losses due to careless handling of our lobster pack are on 
the increase, and have already reached alarming proportions. Indeed, so serious 
has the situation become that unless immediate steps are taken to remedy defects our 
Tsland lobster, once the favourite, will be forced out of the market by packers who 
have adopted the more scientific principals of handling. To meet the situation it 
ig our intention to establish a course for lobster eat and factory: ‘operatives 
during the next school year. ‘The details of the plan have not yet been worked out. 

While we are meeting through the agency of our agricultural and.'motor 
mechanics classes the vocational needs of the boys and young men of our rural 
communities, it is felt that courses of a suitable kind should be provided. for girls 
and young women. To meet this demand it is our intention to establish a course in 
household science and to carry on the work of that department in conjunction with 
the courses already established. 

As vocational training is a new thing so ee as this province is concerned it is 
perhaps unwise to make any statement as to the probable course of future develop- 
ments. Sufficient to say that the work already undertaken has been approved: The 
courses established meet the most pressing needs of the province; and when the 
purpose and aim of vocational education is better known and the possibilities more 
fully understood it is expected that public interest will increase and yee that a more 
liberal measure of public support and encouragement. | 

_ Our, chief difficulty at the present time is with regard to feat Bae “We want 
Banca that are readable, not too technical, concise and to the point, reasonable in 
price, and adapted to our needs. This kind of book it is increasingly , difficult to 
get. There are texts in abundance for the instructor but few for the student. 
Texts that will relieve our students of that deadly monotony of note taking are the 
things required. Bulk and a big price seem to be the prime essentials so far as the 
book publisher is concerned. : Brith 

With regard to the securing of competent instructors this province does not 
experience the difficulties met with in other places. On account of the special 
character of our work we are able to draw upon the agricultural colleges... Of course 
there is the additional difficulty of getting men who have that particular.kind of 
ability that enables them to use their specialized knowledge to the best advantage. 
A special institution whose duty will be to train teachers for the work seems to be 
the only remedy here. With indifferently trained teachers we can only expect 
indifferent results. 

The enrollment by classes was as follows :-— 


DAY CLASSES 
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ASTICUIUTAl COUTBE . 6 csp e 8s oe kee 8 Oe eee ee eas ain 88 ie ee wls 30 
Motor mechanics (. oc 6). ce cee ce ee cw ees hate aah 1123 


NIGHT CLASSES 
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The Instructional Staff is as follows:— 
Vernon Crockett.—Principal and instructor in English, mathematics, civics and 
enonomics. 


DAY CLASSES 


W. J. Reid, B.S.A—Instructor in live stock. 

A, F. Hansuld, B.S.A.—Instructor in field crops. 

H. R, Waugh—Instructor in carpentry and farm engineering. 
H. Whitlock—Instructor in motor mechanics. 

IS. Campbell—Instructor in blacksmithing. 

F. T. Morrow—lInstructor in dairying. 


NIGHT CLASSES 


Vernon Crocket—Instructor in English and arithmetic. 

H. R. Waugh—Instructor in woodworking. 

H. Whitlock—Instructor in motor mechanics. 

S. Campbell—Instructor in mechanical drawing. \ 


Following is a summary of courses for next year :— 
(A) A matriculation course for students who wish to take the four years’ at one of 
our agricultural colleges. 


(B) An advanced course in agriculture for students who VG taken the first year 
course, or for students whose scholarship would enable them to profit by the 
instruction given. 

(C) An elementary course in agriculture for all students over fifteen years of age.. 

(D) A motor mechanics course for students who wish to specialize along this parti- 
cular line. 

(E) A course for lobster packers and factory operatives. 

(F) A course in household science for girls. 

(G) Night classes for city students. 


(H) Short courses (two weeks) in live stock, field crops, motor mechanics, cheese and 
butter making. 


(I) Course for cheese and butter factory operatives. 
The Subjects taken are:— 


Course A—English, French, history, mathematics, chemistry or other science. 


Course B—Live stock, field crops, motor mechanics, farm engineering, sk a econ- 
omics, history, mathematics. 


Course C—Live stock, field crops, poultry, dairying, motor mechanics, hlaskantt tam 
farm carpentry, English, arithmetic, civics. 


Course D—Motor mechanics, blacksmithing, farm engineering, English arithmetic. 
Course E—Factory administration, lobster factory bacteriology. 


Course F—Foods and cookery, household administration, household ‘accounts, 
millinery, laundrying, home nursing, English. 


Course G—Motor mechanics, mechanical drawing, woodworking, wireless Saleasaohat 
English mathematics. 


Course H—Live stock, field crops motor mechanics, cheese and buttermaking. 


| 


i 
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ENROLMENT, ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, SCHOOL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 


Enrolment and Average Attendance 


Poa RN EO Us HR (OER AmB aT gs Number of Teachers 
Regular | Short Term; Evening 


Day Classes} Classes Classes Total 
School SOOT a nn ab ge — 
and 2 as 2 ~ ry * © 
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ee i HH < H < H < Gy Ay ca HH 
Provincial, Agricultura! 
and Technical School, 
Charlottetown........ 56 43 38 Ps 72 42 166 117 3 4 3 10 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Report OF THE Director oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION : 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


During the past year the most important development in secondary technical 
education in Nova Scotia was the re-establishment and extension of the correspon- 
dence study department. A statement regarding this work is included in a following 
paragraph. The department of Commercial Spanish was discontinued because of a 
lack of sustained interest on the part of the clerks, for whose benefit three of the banks 
in Halifax had supported the enterprise. The Halifax Navigation School continued 
to function as an affiliation of the Technical College. Short technical courses for 
industrial workers and foremen were re-established after a lavse of four years. . Even- 
ing technical schools were carried on in twelve industrial towns and cities, and evening 
coal mining and engineering schools were conducted in thirteen colliery towns. ‘The 
town of Glace Bay in the erection of a splendid new high school building, provided 
one section of it specially for vocational instruction. The Legislature in the spring 
of 1922, voted a grant to be used for the organization of classes among fishermen, which 
will be organized during the coming winter of 1922-1923. 


HALIFAX NAVIGATION SCHOOL 


This school continued as a co-operative effort between the Dominion Department 
of Marine and the Nova Scotia Technical College, the former furnishing the instruct- 
ing staff and equipment and the latter providing the class room accommodation. The 
advanced requirements in certificates for officials on all vessels went into force during 
j921. This necessitated the appointment of a second instructor for mathematics, 
science, shipbuilding construction and mechanics. The school is kept open every day 
in the year except Sundays and holidays. In spite of the serious decline in the 
mercantile marine all over the world, seafaring men from 20 to 60 years of age con- 
tinued to seek instruction to enable them to secure higher certificates. 


SHORT COURSES 


For a number of years up to 1917, intensive courses of three months duration 
were offered at the Technival College, to industrial workers who wished specific tech- 
nical knowledge so that they could advance to greater responsibility, The retraining of 
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disabled soldiers caused the institution to abandon the work until 1921. Then courses 
were reopened in land surveying, electrical machinery, mechanical drafting, archi- 
tectural drafting, structural steel drafting, technical chemical analysis, assaying and 
steam engineering. No requirement for admission is demanded other than a common 


school education through grade VIII and enough industrial experience to profit by — 
the instruction. Special instructors were engaged who had had both technical training 
and long practical experience. A splendid group of twenty-one ambitious young men 


presented themselves for instruction. The whole of every day for three months was 
divided between class-room and drafting-room, field or laboratory, in one special 


subject, and most satisfactory results were obtained. The short course has proven of 


great benefit and has become a fixed feature of agriculturai education. ‘There is a 
great field of a similar nature to be exploited for industrial workers. The scope and 
extent of these courses will be enlarged by the Nova Scotia Technical ‘College in the 
future. : 

SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


The industrial continuation schools were continued on the same basis as in 


previous years. The instruction is carried out for the most part in a series of even- — 


ing technical classes in the principal towns and vities throughout the province. For 
purposes of administration they are divided into two classes, viz., Evening Technical 


Schools for general industrial workers and home-makers, and Evening Coal Mining © 


and Engineering Schools for those engaged in the coal mining industry. Thirty-five 


different subjects are offered in the former and seven courses in the latter division. — 
During the past year there was an enrolment of 2,193 in twelve communities for ee 


technical schools and a registration ‘of 691 in thirteen colliery centres. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 


The principal advance which has been made in secondary vocational education in 


Nova Scotia during the past year has been in the re-establishment and extension of 
correspondence study. ‘This is now organized as a separate division under its own 
superintendent. A. corps of trained men and women was selected as an instructing 
staff on a part- -time basis. Great care was taken to get individuals who were not 
only qualified in theory and practise, but also on the basis of possessing the personal 
desire of helping other people. It is only in this manner that each student can be 


given the individual assistance and criticism which correspondence study needs for 


greatest success. Almost all of the staff have had extensive experience in teaching. 

Through the generous co-operation of other institutions, a large number of 
special texts were secured, thus obviating the great cost of developing and publishing 
them. The University Extension Department of the State of Massachusetts, the 
University Extension Department of the University of Wisconsin, the Industrial 
Correspondence University at Philadelphia, Pa., the Women’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Science, Scranton, Pa., and the Daria Institute of Technology and 
Art, Calgary, Alta., all offered “less correspondence study texts on most reasonable 
terms.. These were in some cases revised and adapted to conditions in Nova Scotia, 
while some courses were prepared entirely by members of the local staff. Sixty-four 
courses were offered as shown in the following list :— . 


Business Courses— 42 9) 1 Cost accounting. 
Elementary English. Salesmanship. 
Business English. | Retail selling. ; 
Business arithmetic. Advertising. 
Commercial correspondence. Shorthand. 
Book-keeping. Typewriting. 
Elementary accounting. | Commercial law. 


Principles of accounting. | ! Show-eard writing. 
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College Preparatory Courses— 
Algebra, elementary. 
& advanced. 
Geometry, plane. 


ee solid. ,; 


Trigonometry. 
Elementary English and rhetoric. 


Preparatory English. 
English composition, Part 1. 


ase 4 


French, Parts 1-5. 


Part 2. ! 


As Grade XII. 
Latin, Courses 1 and 2. 
TAS X and XT. 
" Part 1 and Part 2. 
“ Grade XII. 


Drafting Courses— 
. Architectural drafting, Parts 1 and 2. 
Mechanical drafting, Parts 1, 2 and 3. 


Practical machine design. 


Industrial Courses— 
Arithmetic, elementary applied. 
Practical applied mathematics. 


_ Advanced shop mathematics. 


The slide rule and its use. 
Blueprint reading. 

Plan drawing. 
_Kstimating. 

Practical steam engineering. 
Steam boilers. 

Steam turbines. 

Gas and oil engines. 


Industrial Courses—Con. 


Gasolene automobiles. 
Heating and lighting for 1anttoreA 
Practical electricity. 
Electrie wiring. 
Telephony (general). | 
- (substation, Course 1). 


. rae Course 2). 

He Central office equipment, 
Course 1. 

Ny Central office equipment, 
Course 2. 


Automatic telephony (the Hundred Line 
System). | 
(non-numerical 


Automatie telephony 


switches). 


Automatic telephony (Multi-Office men 
tem). 


Plumbing. 

Plane surveying. 

Elements of mechanics. 
Strength of materials. 
Elements of structures. 
Coal mining, First Class. 
Coal mining, Second Class. ' 


Domestic Science Courses— 


Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

Oookery. 

Interior home decoration. 
Exterior home decoration. 
Household management. 


It was found necessary to carry on a vigorous publicity campaign through the 


newspapers, in order to reach students in isolated portions of the province and also 
to impress people with the special advantages of the service which was newly offered. 
The attempt was not made to enrol students by personal canvass, since it was con- 
sidered advisable to gain knowledge and experience with a moderate number of 
pupils during the first year. 

Up to June 30, 1922, there were enrolled 181 students who registered for 203 
courses. Each case was carefully considered on its own merits and no person was 
allowed to take one or more courses unless he was deemed to be qualified to carry 
them on. Each lesson was given careful attention with profuse explanations and 
criticism. Strenuous efforts were made to deal with each student in an individual 
manner. In many cases long letters were necessary in addition to remarks written 
on the lesson papers, in order to make helpful explanations. The results were most 
encouraging in the facts that not one student during the first nine months abandoned 
his course before completing it and a large number of those who finished one course 
immediately enrolled in another. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—DISTRIBUTION BY SUBJECTS OF 2,011 PUPILS IN EVENING VOCA- 
TIONAL CLASSES 


Distribution of Pupils 


Subject —_-- 

Number _ | Percentage 
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(NEW BRUNWICK 
; | 
Report OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK 


The year shows progress in the vocational education movement in New Bruns- 
wick. Two day schools have been added to the one previously operating. The three 


1 SR 


had an enrolment of 78. Five evening schools have been added to the thirteen reported 


earlier. The eighteen had an enrolment of 1,135. Seven short courses were held 
by various local vocational committees in which 177 were enrolled. Instruction by 
itinerant instructors has been given in 35 localities to 1,541 students. 

The total attendance at all the above classes was 2,981 and 76 teachers were 
employed. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS GIVEN 


Prior to this year no grants were offered in New Brunswick to communities to 
assist in providing buildings for vocational education. The Vocational Act, however, 
empowered the Lieutenant Governor in Council to provide such grants and an Order 
in Council has lately been passed taking advantage of this provision. Legislative 
grants to assist vocational education are therefore now offered in this province as 
follows:— | 


(a) For salaries of approved teachers :— ; 
Sixty per cent of amount paid in communities above 6,000. 
Sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of amount paid in communities between 
2,000 and. 6,000. | 
Sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of amount paid in county schools. 
Seventy-five per cent of amount paid in communities of 2,000 and less. 
(b) For buildings erected or portions thereof :— 
Twenty-five per cent in cities of 10,000 or over. 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent in cities and towns from 5,000 to 10,000 
and for buildings erected jointly by a town and municipality. 
Fifty per cent in all towns and districts under 5,000. 
(c) For vocational equipment; 
Fifty per cent in all cases. 


| NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

There is already evidence that these liberal grants will quicken development. 
Several communities are making definite plans to build. ‘Milltown and Edmundston 
now have new buildings almost completed which are to receive aid. In Milltown, 
commercial and home-making courses will be inaugurated. In Edmundston, one- 


third of their splendid new Composite High School will be devoted to vocational 


classes in industrial, commercial and home economics subjects. These buildings 
will be in use during the next school year. 

The Vocational Commercial Course established this year in the Fredericton 
High School—the first of its kind in the province—is attracting much attention. 
The outlook is that such departments will become general in all our cities and towns 
in a very short time. Campbellton will inaugurate such a course this fall. Other 
localities are considering the matter favourably. This branch of vocational educa- 
tion therefore seems likely to undergo a rapid development, which will be one of the 
first important results of the vocational movement in the province. | 


| 
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Another feature of this year’s work has been the development of instruction by 
itinerant teachers. About thirty-five communities have been served. ‘This type of 
work seems useful, but it is difficult to procure satisfactory instructors. This diffi- 
culty will be overcome however. | 

During the year steps have been taken to assist communities to determine the 


mature and extent of their vocational education needs. Vocational surveys have been 


made of Fredericton by Mr. F. P. Gavin, of the Ontario Department of Education, 
of Edmundston by the Director of Vocational Education for New Brunswick, and of 
St. John by Mr. F. 8. Rutherford, of the Ontario Department of Education. 

In each case the recommendation of the survey report has been adopted. _Edmunds- 
ton and Fredericton have already made progress as above indicated. The former has 
the honour of building the first Composite High School in the province. The latter 
has such a school in prospect. . 

In connection with the 1922 eer School, Mr. Sorsoleil, of the Ontario 
Department of Education, will make a survey of Moncton. Other communities have 
already made application for surveys, and this method of assisting school boards 
will be continued and extended. Such surveys are preparing the way for important 
building programs in the larger centres, and it is therefore very disturbing that 
unspent balances of appropriations under the Technical Education Act are not being 
carried forward to the credit of the province. 

New Brunswick is under obligation to Messrs. Gavin, Rutherford and Sorsoleil 


for assistance and to Dr. Merchant, Director of Technical Education for ‘Ontario, 


for loaning them. 
TEACHER TRAINING 


New Brunswick’s policy re teacher training is to pay the tuition and transporta- 
tion of those selected persons who wish to take full time training at approved insti- 
tutions outside the province. Seven individuals have been so subsidized this year. 
Two received their B.Sc. degrees in June. One from the Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wis., and the other from Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 

In addition the province each year holds a short summer course for those engaged 
in teaching and for women trade workers who desire to prepare to teach in the night 
schools. A similar course for tradesmen is held in the winter. 

In 1921 summer school was held at Fredericton. There was an attendance of 


116. Following is the staff and subjects taught :— 

Mr. F. P. Gavin, Special Organizer of Technical Education for Ontario. Taught 
educational surveys and vocational course construction. 
Mr. E. W. Barnhart, Director of Commercial Education for the Federal Board, 
Washington. Taught commercial work and vocational guidance. 

Prof. A. F. Baird, Professor of Engineering, University of New Brunswick. 
Taught electricity. 

Mr, R. T. Steeves, Instructor in Motor Mechanics with the New Brunswick 
Vocational Education Board. Taught motor mechanics. 

Miss Millicent Coss, Clothing Expert in the State Normal School, Framingham, 
Mass. Taught dressmaking (advanced), textiles and costume design. 

Miss Violet Knapp, Head of Home Economics Department, Normal School, 
Fredericton. Taught nutrition 1 and 11 and rural methods. 

Miss Rheta Inch, Head of Home Economics Department, Woodstock. Taught 
foods 1. 

Miss Sarah M. Barnett, Provincial Supervisor of Home Economics. Taught 
methods and supervised practice teaching for women. 

Miss Harriet Alward, Teacher of Home Economics at Sussex and Hampton. 
Taught foods II and cafeteria. 
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In addition Dr. G. J. Trueman, of Toronto, gave a four-day course in modern ‘ 
psychology and the statistical method of dealing with educational problems. Aq 
week’s course in junior industrial education and mental tests was carried out by Prof. 
L. W. Gill, Director of Technical Education for Canada. | 

The 1922 winter course was confined to garage mechanics, and was in charge of 
Mr. W. B. Main, who is a storage battery expert. There were 14 in attendance. It 
is hoped to extend the scope of this course during the coming winter. 


PERSONNEL OF NEW BRUNSWICK VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BOARD AND STAFF 


Members appointed by Board of Education— 
Hon. Fred. Magee, Port Elgin, Chairman. : 
Rev. Father Tessier, St. Joseph’s College. | i 
Mr. Geo H. Maxwell, St. John. | 
Mr. Angus McLean, Bathurst. © 
Mr. Richard O’Leary, Richibucto. 


Members Ex-Officio— 
Dr. W. S. Carter, Chief Superintendent of Education, Vice-Chairman. 
Dr. H. V. B. Bridges, Principal of Normal School. 
Mr. Harvey Mitchell, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. | . 
Mr. A. C. Gorham, M.Sc., Director of Elementary Agricultural Education. : 


Administrative Stafi— 
Fletcher Peacock, B.A., Secretary and Director. 
Sarah M. Barnett, Supervisor Home-making Department. 
Marguerite L. Taylor, Clerk and Stenographer. : 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Now that building costs have somewhat receded and liberal grants are available 
it is confidently expected that accommodation for vocational classes will be more — 
easily procured. In St. John the Vocational Committee is considering the erection — 
of a separate school for this work. In Moncton and Fredericton buildings of the © 
composite type are contemplated. These will house all classes taking secondary grade ~ 
courses. In the smaller towns development will doubtless take the form of vocational 
departments established in existing high schools. In order that such service may — 
reach the rural communities an effort is being made to erect consolidated schools Y 
having vocational departments attached. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Vocational education in New Brunswick will have to develop in accordance with 
our peculiar conditions and needs. These differ even from those in the adjoining © 
province of Nova Scotia where technical training has been in progress for thirty years. ~ 
Certainly we cannot expect to copy the work done in large industrial provinces like © 
Quebec and Ontario—or in the Prairie Provinces to the west. We have just — 
commenced to develop vocational training. Our population is scattered among small 
towns and rural communities. The people are variously engaged in farming, fishing, — 
lumbering, manufacturing and commerce. None of these groups is large. The - 
conditions for establishing Vocational Education are therefore most difficult. The — 
problem is a new one and can only be successfully solved by careful study and — 
comparatively slow development. 
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Report OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN ONTARIO 1920-21 


The work in vocational training carried on in the province of Ontario during the 
past year under the provisions of “The Vocational Education Act, 1921,” has been © 
materially assisted by the financial aid granted by the Dominion Government. — 
Vocational schools are finding an established place in the educational system of the ~ 
province. On the industrial side they are providing for the young people who are — 
to enter industry the essentials of a good academic education, and at the same time ~ 
they are furnishing special training in the subjects and operations which are funda- — 
mental to the trades and industries in which the pupils are to be employed. The © 
financial support from these sources—provincial, federal and local—has been adequate, 
and the conditions laid down in order to secure this support have ensured the estab- — 
lishment of schools only where they are needed and only of the type required in each ~ 
locality. The federal grants to technical education have been in strict accordance 
with the agreement made between the province and the Dominion, so that wasteful or 
improper expenditures are guarded against. The total amount of the federal payments 
on this account in 1921 was $344,956. Te 


COMPARISON OF FIGURES 


A comparison of the statistics covering last year’s operations with those of the © 
previous year shows the following developments :— 
(a) During the year a new day school was established at Niagara Falls, and new © 
evening schools at Barrie, Espanola, Fairbank, Kenora, Preston, and South Porcupine. © 
(b) The number of teachers in the day schools increased from 177 to 191, and in © 
the evening classes from 845 to 909. . 
(c) The total enrolment in the day schools in respect of full-time pupils was © 
2,600 in the year 1920-21, with an average attendance of 2,123. In addition there was © 
907 part time pupils, and 1,109 special pupils, making a total enrolment of 4,526. The — 
total enrolment in 1919-20 was 4,790. A large number of returned soldiers took — 
advantage of the special day classes in 1919-20 which accounts for the enrolment that — 
year. The classes in bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting, shoe-repairing, etc., 
for these men were discontinued during the 1920 period. The total enrolment in 
evening classes in 1921 was 27,297 as against 26,527 in 1920. Y 
(d) The total expenditure by the municipalities on day and evening industrial 
education in 1920 was $1,347,905.04 as against $659,072.82 in the previous year, an 
increase of $688,832.22. The sum of $511,021.04 was contributed in 1921 by the 
province of Ontario, compared with $140,294.41 the year before. This was an increase 
of $370,726.63 in eee grants. A satisfactory feature of the situation is that — 
the various boards have increased the expenditure on teachers’ salaries in propor- 
tion to the increased teaching personnel. That the municipalities recognize their 
yesponsibilities in connection with vocational education is evidenced by the fact that — 
the total of local municipal grants to this work in 1921 exceeded those of 1920 by © 
56- per cent. 


NEW LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


During the legislative session of 1921 the Industrial Education Act under which 
the province had been working was replaced by a statute, “ The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, 1921.” The new Act became effective on July 1, 1921. The passing of this 
Act made it necessary to revise the regulations governing vocational education so as 
to bring them into conformity with the provisions of the new law. Chief among the 
new provisions was a clause providing for the appointment of an Advisory Voca- 
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tional Committee, where two or more of the vocational departments are conducted 
in the same school by the same principal. Such a committee has charge of the man- 
agement of all vocational courses conducted in the school in the same way that 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial committees control their respective schools 
and departments. 


GRANTS . 


The grant system has proved eminently satisfactory and has not been changed. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Courses of instruction are given in trade subjects, practical and technical, and 
in home-making, art and commerce. 'There are general full-time day school courses, 
special full-time day school courses, part-time day school courses, and evening school 
courses. In suitable localities such courses as the following are given: Steam 
engineering, electricity, mining and navigation. 


NEW BUILDING PROJECTS 
Sault Ste. Marie has under construction a new building to be specially devoted 


to vocational education. It provides accommodation for industrial and technical 
classes, homemaking classes, and commercial classes, at. a cost of approximately 


$255,000. The building is being erected in a central location, conveniently situated 


for both day and evening classes. It is expected that it will be ready for occupancy 
by September, 1922. 

The erection of the new Collegiate institute and Technical school at Sarnia 
has proceeded rapidly and the building will be ready for use in September, 1922. 
This school will provide in one building for all types of secondary school education 
ata cost for building of $570,000. 

In Hamilton, the main building which is to provide class-rooms, laboratories, 
administration offices, asembly hall, and gymnasium, for the technical school, is 
being erected this year and will be ready for use in September, 1922, Some five 
years ago the first unit or shop wing of the building was erected and in it tempo- 
rary accommodation was provided for class-rooms. This accommodation was soon 
found to be inadequate, and the erection of the main building became necessary. 
In addition to the accommodation already mentioned, the new building provides 
permanent and adequate accommodation for the art school. The total cost of this 
structure will be about $800,000. 

The Technica] Education Board for Windsor and Walkerville, authorized under 
speciai legislation secured at the last session of the Legislature, was organized early 
in the summer of 1921 and proceeded to attack with promptness and energy the 
problem of providing a new technical school building. It determined the accommo- 
dation to be provided, selected and purchased a site, obtained plans by a competition 
restricted to the architects of Windsor and W alkerville, and appointed an architect.. 
The final plans and specifications were approved by the Department of Educatiom 
in December, 1921, and at the same time an agreement was signed by. the officers 
of the board and the Minister of Education, providing for a grant on the capital 
cost of the building. 

In the meantime, an estimate of the cost of the building, viz., $80,000, had been 
obtained and the respective shares of Windsor and Walkerville determined. The 
requisition for the money was made in October, and the money was voted unanim- 
ously by both councils in November. As soon as the agreement with the Govern- 
ment was signed, the contract was let, and material was being placed on the ground 
before the opening of the year. 3 | 
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When it is remembered that this board came into existence in April, and that 
before the end of the year they had purchased a site, adopted plans, entered into an 
agreement with the Government, provided $800,000, and let the contract for the 
building, it is evident that much credit is due the members of the Board for the 
efficient and business-like way they discharged their responsibilities. 

Plans for new secondary schools of the composite type have been prepared for 
St. Catharines, Kitchener, and Guelph, and the funds have been provided or pro- 
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mised in each case for building purposes. Actual construction of the buildings will 3 


begin in the summer of 1922. 


‘SOME INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE YEAR'S WORK NOTED: BY THE ORGANIZERS 


The city of Port Arthur has a municipal telephone system. The management 
found it difficult to secure men skilled in the work of wiping telephone cables. 
Through the city council a request was made to the Advisory Industrial Committee 
to provide an evening class in this work. A class was formed, and the men engaged 


in cable work attended two evenings a week ito learn and practise the art of splicing, # 


sheathing, and wiping telephone cables. Excellent. work was done and the effect 
was felt in the better product turned out by the men on the job. 

Another notable feature of the work in Port Arthur is the Advisory Committee’s 
plan for instructing helpers and apprentizes in the plumbing trade. Hearty 
cooperation has existed between the master plumbers, the journeymen, and the 
apprentices attending the class. No apprentice or helper can become a journeyman 
until he has passed an examination conducted at the school by the Examining Board 


of the Twin Cities. The prizes for this year were presented at a banquet held at j 


the end of the term, attended by master plumbers, journeymen, and apprentices. 
SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES FOR THE TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


The need for providing means for the professional training of teachers of voca- 


tional subjects has become urgent. During the winters of 1919 and 1920, evening © 


classes for the instruction of teachers were held at Toronto, Hamilton and London, 
and a number of the teachers on the staffs of these schools qualified for Interim Cer- 


eificates through attendance at these classes. But it was manifest that the training — 


of teachers through evening school instruction could not be extended to all parts 


of the province, and some more adequate means of training had to be sought. A 
summer school for this purpose was opened in the Central Technical School, Toronto, — 


in 1921. The session extended from July 4 to August 5. 
Three classes of persons were admitted to the school: '(1) Teachers of trade or 


technical subjects holding temporary vertificates ; (2) other persons looking forward — 


to teaching in a vocational school who could submit satisfactory evidence of possess- 
ing the essentials of a fair English education, and of having approved technical or 


trade experience in the subject they expected to teach; (3) teachers holding certifi- | 


eates in domestic science who wished to take the practical course in dressmaking. 
Travelling expenses and a living allowance of $1.25 per diem were paid to all 


teachers finishing the course, provided they were teaching in one of the vocational — 


schools of the province. 


An introductory course was. provided for persons who had had no previous 
training in teaching and school management, and an advanced course was offered — 


for those who had previously taken one or more of the evening school courses. 

The course of study offered included: (1) The aims of education and general 
principles of teaching; (2) Special methods of instruction as applied to vocational 
subjects; (3) The analyses of the related knowledge and the mechanical operations 
of different trades: (4) The preparation of courses of study for these trades; (5) 
Construction of lesson plans. 
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Nineteen teachers were enrolled in the first year’s course for men and ten in 
the advanced course; forty-three teachers were enrolled in the first year’s course for 
women and one in the advanced course. : 

The enrolment in the men’s classes included teachers in motor mechanics, machine 
shop practice, draughting, electric wiring, power plant engineering, electrical testing, 
electrical design, machine design, and horology. 

In addition to the general class work, the women took practical instruction in 
special methods in millinery and dressmaking. Teachers who already held certificates 
in domestic science took the special methods in dressmaking. 

In spite of the extremely hot weather of the summer, nearly all of those who 
enrolled attended regularly to the end of the course and tried the prescribed examina- 
tions. In the advanced courses six men and one woman completed satisfactorily the 
courses of study and were awarded Interim Certificates to teach the particular trade 
or subjects in which they were trained. 

In the first year course nineteen men and thirty-four women completed satis- 
factorily the course prescribed. These teachers will be mecha? to complete a second 
summer course to obtain an Interim Certificate. 

All persons now teaching on Temporary Certificates in day vocational schools 
will be required to qualify for Interim Certificates by September, 1924. 


CHANGES IN THE STAFF OF THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION BRANCH 


Dr. James C. Miller resigned his position as Assistant Director of ‘Technical 


Education in September to accept the Professorship of Vocational Education in the 


University of Indiana; Mr. F. P. Gavin, one of the organizers of the Technical 
Education Branch, was promoted to the assistant directorship. The vacancy on thé 
staff of organizers was filled by the appointment of Mr. Milton A. Sorsoleil. 

Mr. Gavin, before he came to the Department of Education, was Principal of 
the Windsor Collegiate Institute and was generally regarded as one of the outstanding 
men among the high school teachers. He was specially successful in organizing 
industrial and technical classes. He has been an efficient member of the staff of 
organizers, and his promotion was well merited. 

Mr. Sorsoleil is an honour graduate in English and history of the University of 
Toronto and a specialist in commercial work. He had given excellent service first 
as a master and afterwards as Principal of the Normal-Model School at Toronto. His 
appointment, therefore, is also a promotion within the Department of Education. He 
is a man of energy and ability with personal qualities which specially fit him for the 
work. He will be connected more directly with the Commercial Department of the 
Technical Education Branch. 


® 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The operation of the Adolescent School Attendance Act introduces important 
problems that must be solved in the immediate future. The most important of these 
is the establishment of part-time courses for those who hold home permits or employ- 
ment certificates under this Act. As has been pointed out from time to time in my 
reports, part-time courses of instruction have been voluntarily organized in co-opera- 
tion with industries in several of the day technical schools. But after September, 
1922, all school boards in urban municipalities with a population of 5,000 or over 
must make provision for the establishment of part-time courses, and all young persons 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age who are at work must attend school at 
least four hundred hours per year. After September, 1928, the same municipalities 
must extend their courses to give instruction to workers between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age for three hundred and twenty hours per year. 
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While the responsibility for establishing these courses rests with the municipal- 
ities, the Department of Education must be prepared to give direction and assistance 
to boards and advisory committees. As a matter of fact, all the steps that have been 
taken in the direction of establishing vocational classes and schools have had in view 
a permanent organization which would provide satisfactorily for compulsory part- 
time courses as well as for full-time instruction in academic and vocational subjects. 
Classes established and maintained under the Vocational Education Act will be 
found, as a rule, most suitable for all workers who have reached the fourth book 
standard of the public school, because all part-time courses of study planned under 
this Act to meet the needs of employed boys and girls must provide instruction in the 
subjects of a general education as well as a training in the subjects, processes, and 
operations which are fundamental in the commercial, agricultural, home-making art, 
or industrial occupations in which young persons are actually engaged or into which 
they wish to enter. On the educational side, therefore, the enforcement of the 
Adolescent School Attendance Act will not only give a great impetus to the establish- 
ment of vocational education, but will present important problems in organization 
and administration that must be solved. 

The problem of providing more satisfactory means for the training of teachers 
of vocational subjects is also to be solved. The temporary provisions made through 
evening classes and summer schools are inadequate. Hither a special department 
should be added to one of our present professional training schools or an independent 
college for the purpose should be established. 

Action has been delayed through the negotiations which have been taking place 


for the organization of a Dominion College maintained and supported in part by 


the Dominion Government and in part by the province in accordance with a co-oper- 
ative agreement. Such negotiations have been carried on for about two years, but 
it would now appear that a plan for co-operation on the proposed basis cannot be 
carried out. Accordingly, the suggestion has been made that the province of Ontario 


proceed with the establishment of a school for the training of teachers of vocational 


subjects. 
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ONTARIO—ENROLMENT, ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN VO 
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Eee eat CEPR tee Tat 216 | 6,262 216 9 
RUNES. tty Fe es Ao te EO Hers Fae. 81 3,529 81 0) 
Ne cnet ohiye ns. ce epee Ce be ee eg 81 | 4,346 81 8 
MUA, . 5s. 188 117 330 5,228 3,310 | 90,400 3,828 54 
EON S08) bins vitary.. napavak cath oatiacatthesddaak » 722 | 14,750 122 32 
I rena Cee a eae alc sss bes « « 175 | 5,464 175 13 
meeereroroughe fe 0 3. PS 383 | 10,800 383 15 
SePEUAT OUT. >, | baovereeOupas hl bins ieee meee sles «ued 315 | 4,895 315 15 
RRC Ba eich te icin cul Pius toh yi, 87 | 4,428 87 9 
MGBtOH.....2..ce1ees ileie A B colacsiue gt lea aah dy a eld 49 DUS 49 6 
A, 37, 1.50, PO Ober. haa 175 | 3,280 175 8 
SS RR Ged ee Qdol Matas 277 10 
Spt hte lii aod Pivirediaee | aes Mapas 199 | 7,134 199 12 
ee, 2d. PEER ANS LL, SG OVAL, ot 422 | 16,876 422 21 
Sault Ste. Marie. 16 FO win Senses’ io .we 177 |. 6,387 193 8 
A RG hei lSc ori a | siekind bas ure ere oe TOL ty euro 101 7 
cs oe RA SIRE 9 GRA aC De nee, (aaa 285 | 8,620 285 9 
mememeon Falls;,|..bevesc. cheva burial. de. . eeadeeea se 03 60 1,624 60 4 
MMR 33 PEMA COR ABM Wey ee sag 147 2,649 180 8 
eee Sater.) wee an ereto waa ALE EtnOh 83 3,603 83 8 
moronto.......... 1,378 175 391 | 15,931 8,023 1353, 807 9,792 209 
Sa NSE UES | OE OT SRReeece a a 355 | 11,746 355 21 
ST a ie am, etre tee roy i 120 3,616 120 9 
Oe ee he oe... 92 eine 92 6 
Wvindsor..,....... 55 AC Rp Were e tre hc. Ab ola 1,069 | 37,274 1,124 yAs 
RE IRAE SN ieee eee ee 192 5, 640 192 il) 
OUsIS.. . 255: 2,600 2123 907 | 40,996 | 27,297 11,119,287} 30, 804 909 
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CATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


No. of Teachers 


Total 
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ONTARIO.—DISTRIBUTION BY SUBJECTS OF 27,297 PUPILS IN EVENING VOCA- 
TIONAL CLASSES, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1922 


SE ————————— —————————____—_—___—_____—_____ IIIT EE n 


Distribution of Pupils 


Subject 


Number Per cent 
ee ee | ans ee eS SS Ee ON Ta eee 
Hinglish, bossa Pee cies bo 5 es ad dina Ge So SPARES etic <= See ale ies tee ns od 9,082 19-7 
Mather ahicss) ike Os Yb cs owe > dale Bhs 2 oe Rcetns Gebel pnts Snare Mole b = pga rete 7,262 15-7 
Sewing and Dressmaking......-..... 00d eee e ethene eee teen etree nets ences 6,253 13-5 
CGO EI cid cattle oie Ri cke inja ce, ) Para a ois oe eam a SNe nee Sine, Gs ea ah Pee 2,666 5°8 
Miltmerye es os os ae. 8 bee ee oe ele mee gee ee pe pM PEt > 5 atti Ges prea - om SY. Bese , 2,590 5:6 
Drafting and Design... -..... 0... es cence ect ec eter ete ne bee dese emer esse esiae) 2,525 5:5 
We Caen Eye hae oes aceve bo esecs kate ings tueingetle lay halen ele pay keel ral eva eh athe nig Na 2,445 5-3 
Drawing and Applied Art...... 6.0... cece rete eee cee eee eet ee teen ene eee e nee 2,195 4-8 
MN LOUMTSRRUICS AE Oe cic os ea. LEE ae aes Rae cer ea erin > ee eles 2s 2,181 4-7 
Wood wOtkan ds diicic suas + wide in ow bole Mime RED mie st Sle, esale sini. 4 ab a pw ibole ¢ pessirssyeyninye 1,536 3°35 
Metal Wortne le: oh oo. vac + «sleds a oe to Deve RAMEE oe ele ete e eelte ole le afr eitie e eanys 1,272 2-8 
Physical) Gulture 42.2... . eee kl ipahe BES Pisa oles ware et» eek Ube el eek 910 2-0 
Ct oni ace (as RE INeS. ... i. Xiah oh sta peel er pe bushels =) ois mf ouelela yn) ete, wig! meal > peiegae pee 872 1-9 
Home Male... op... 5. kOe Reis ile s Pah b en's Be Palen ee Pele ic oe ae yea: 800 1-75 
Gar ad WEEN oo os gos DER Noein EOE Pe AUR = nm WMG mie are she SB pose! Gib 4,26 eye nai 795 1-73 
Bookkeeping and Stenography........ ec ee eee eee eee tet eet eee e ees 621 1-35 
Sr aE ce cil g vg o WialRhe Rue eR Broke WRMRIC Us LARD? Ws Feinaral SOR ee ale IM sya aed 486 1-05 
Pantie eeas (eee. boi. se ob ae be Dene RG oe ght es be Wale Meigen eb Pek, t ogame AT7 1-03 
History and Civies... 0. 5. Wiel. oh. oe tie ORs Fake okie Pee co ona settee 305 0-66 
Gar TR HES id loa cso 5 dp eTRBRRT Swe ohe Msi EME ARETE: « pada tal a aa stop miu aneis oh Se 256 0-55 
Printing and Photography....... 6. cs cece eet e eee tet eee cence tenet ates 249 0-54 
Telegraphy and Radio.........6..: eset eect eee eee tee etn ene e ete tenet ne eees 223 0-48 
ees va! 0! a nn 09 OMEN et ert sj yinn ORE eee ye wears Free kev. er 137 0-30 
Geoerapiynl. oc. ben oe ale PURGE. 2 SoU Po Ee eae oe op we 8 te ee sine 133 0-29 
WERT lal ass Lely ole eie'e fetohcts toes dle ole in eth acoleeee ence patngs ok SERS lily be pie deine ete 29 58 0-12 
SS ENGINE cose, co... ce 2Gim a+ oe beac ities te » hr BBCP ke SEM BIPM ERNE d= hehe = dob alae aye) 20 0-05 
DW AVAGA CRON. cca. ca ce a isa able die ob eMC Me + Frog bee's Ae ae acie Urties pepe fiest2 7, (rine 9 0-02 


a a TM) ce mange Eee a a ae ent 0c a 


Norz.—The total enrolment in all classes was 46,361 but many of the pupils took more than one subject. 


MANITOBA 


Report OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


During the year ending December 31, instruction in home economics has been 
given in the following places: Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Dauphin, 
Virden, Selkirk, St. Norbert, Teulon, Gunton, Balmoral and Stonewall. 

Home economics work has been making very favourable progress throughout 
the province. The work introduced in Portage la Prairie under Miss O. B. Lawson 
has been enthusiastically received by the students and public in general. Courses 
introduced in St. Norbert and St. Laurent have been taken advantage of by high 
school girls and by others not in attendance at school. In all other places the work 
has been maintained as during the year 1920. 

Commercial courses for an increasing number of students have been carried 
on in Winnipeg and Brandon. Evening classes in practically all vocational subjects 
have been carried on in Winnipeg and Transcona. 


The following subjects were included in the evening courses given:— 


Machine shop practice — Telegraphy 
Blacksmithing . Auto electricity 
Armature winding Pattern making 
Electricity and magnetism Carpentry 

Special electrical course Cabinetmaking 
Alternating currents Elementary woodwork 


Wireless Show-eard writing 


| 
} 
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Drawing and design 
Mechanical drawing 
Architectural drawing 
Machine drawing 
Sheet metal drawing 
Penmanship 
Shorthand, Russell 
| Shorthand, Gregg 
Shorthand, Pitman 
Typewriting 
, Book-keeping 
Steam engineering 


Electricians license 
Auto mechanics 
Civil Service 
Industrial chemistry 
Industrial mathematics 
English 

Physics 

Arithmetic 

Printing 
Dressmaking , 
Millinery. 


The following figures show a comparison of the work for the year 1920 and 


1921 :— 


Number of day schools .. .. SOR Ae See ae th ae: 
Number of evening schools .. .. 

Number of teachers in day schools. Ds ae ao ORS ts 
Number of teachers in evening schools Se 

Total attendance—day schools .. 

Total attendance evening schools .. 


teachers’ 


1920 1921. 
9 14 

4 4 

47 50 

98 93 
2,173 3,667 
3,092 5,898 


Expenditure by local school 
salarles .. Ane - $46,645 39 $88,606 25 
Grants to local school boards for ‘teachers’ salaries -- 11,635 80 35,554 40 


Plans for the new Daniel McIntyre school in Winnipeg have been completed 
and the building is now in the course of construction. Excellent accommodation for 
vocational classes in electrical work, woodwork, metal’ work and auto mechanics and 
jrawing will be provided. 


The courses of study have been revised for the term beginning September 1, 
1922. New courses coming under the Technical Education Act will be,— 


(1) Commercial course (as per outline below). 

(2) Practical arts course for girls. 

(3) Practical arts course for boys. 

(4) Junior matriculation and engineering for boys. 


A copy of the time allotment table of the commercial course is here shown 
yiving the main outlines. A few minor changes may yet be made in the details. 
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WINNIPEG SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—COMMERCIAL COURSE, 1922-23 


a 


Time Allotment—Minutes per Weer ee Pu Peadios 


Subject . . 
ist Year | 2nd Year 3rd Year Time Total time 
POTS le take pa eenraers Uratamna re aloe Secale a ee pt WI | Eb as 153° |... tte 120 tes aae 528 11-7 
Seah, ena meeermttta betes, iacbeas ergs eters Uy, he 2S ete Palate SER TS. (N.B..—This per cent is 
Writing 5.5 5 Pa a ene eed ie Se BOP... SOc? 1 eee increased when work 
Grammar ees he eure CR een aes Ly A ARNT | Neh OR BR BS Vg! Pag in Correspondence and 
PTPOLA CULT eee ov ete oie o ous: ole ausuemare te tote EY Oe ea Rebeca ate 12O8 ae _| commercial subjects is 
counted. See below). 
FRistarye ne ee ee ks POR PoOhe eee TDOn Aeon 129‘\e-oeat 387 | 8-5 
CFE TOV ATM tuee aoe ses ik oat bigtime 120 ire DAL jek del Mena Peake ay aa (N.B.—Emphasis on 
TST EERE We os oa Liceane dtomyh ein Peal tens evan eens lay mean. re es e200 ce. Social and industrial 
(ae BRC ICLVICS. Gy fae oie Pe a apeeitrs Renoir eae Daas da gests and civics). 
Matherdaticsiigioe sa he. cscke yt cata ak 2D bias OER ULE ema p55, ek, Avett 774 17-2 
PRIAETIO MOR err oiercs LGAs. eed sila eaiaud owin ate Ghar et hae Wi ae le in Peltier OMN Ly ie p98 2 ll QB 
PME A Oh er lc Ook aa eR ASE SEEN AE Bac Sone 120 129 fo Cae es oe 
CEG NOES ei ens sce ORAS dH ee Bh mates ae 120era 129 feos R ie 
SCiISuCe se ee 2 ARTE TY SNES iy SSD oa Mee Bia eee V4 1G OAs banat D2 Or 602 133 
CREME TAL BE ROHER oS Sys Sind Meee ee 19 Se eRe AN Ss Sad eae te eet ele eee 
Geography (commercial).............. Obiaaee Sree ei tat Diet este ules (NB.—Emphasis on re- 
PR EE ea bk ONS data, BO CAN INR OR Sit ASG lee 129 (This time may be] lation of science to 
Bebe sir er 2c 5 aha Rielly ianeane alone Zooks te giana given to general science).| industry). 
OTIS U EV Wie. codices Cans Da et etinu ins Len Aa hve Faas 172, (or 
physics). : 
LST CUUN MC o's a Salk cia Gear eden ye eee 5 UPAR Ian yes ee ZB, lh. < ease 559 12-4 
Pee a Ursa 3.8 o's \ ale Wk ew ee Pan [eee a 2 ae re die 2-9 
OMIOTCIUN: oso us So's ait Se gas igh 9 geen ita aa a BN ie ae 247 34 
EER ice a he rte ee alot eit nes Ceeneetne UE sae Meee CaM Eki cata ary (N.B. ae of the work 
BEGINS WV AEGAN SE ies ‘a eo sof! hla leratens aligcetin eS peas eee mee ae clas Sea Ae) | ie in history, geography 
pee DING. cee MN eee ee ELT cee ee Ga ets eT LS seer «nee» and science is strictly 
Cormmercial law. osi3 duvide gi ee Bhai Sie ya a a eae 68 ~ commercial). 
COTERSDODUEN CE» 6 53) ile thes wins, hig RE al Sta TI ara Ac RS a i Pha Ba oh nclaaMoc aia 
BUCO CRO tts OTT tee hey Lee eM RT ROME re gin ess as 
Aor arcane WA CMM UNE ee See. ln) Regd 1 PAGS Oe, Vea [EUG ol Be TSO aba malo 4,515 100 


Courses in practical arts for boys and practical arts for girls have been organized, 
so as to allow a large portion of time for technical work in the first two years and 
about 66 per cent for technical work in the final or third year. This will give the 
pupils in technical or home economics work an opportunity of “ staying in” with the 
general school subjects until the latest possible date and also allow them the maximum 
amount of time for final choice of a vocation. 

Teacher training classes have been started in connection with the Normal 
School. Courses in aims and methods and principles of teaching have been carried 
on. A class of twenty-eight consisting chiefly of teachers who formerly were prac- 
tical mechanics have attended these classes and obtained standing. This work will 
be carried on throughout the coming year. 

No legislation respecting vocational education has been passed during the year. 

The problem of part-time education has received very marked attention in the 
minds of educationalists and business men of Winnipeg. A committee composed of 
representatives of all the leading organizations has been keeping the question before 
the public. The accompanying tables give the result of findings of the school 
census. It is very noticeable in this report that commercial education is the leading 
factor in the educational requirement in the city of Winnipeg. 
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TABLE II.—CLASSIFICATION OF 8,540 EMPLOYED BOYS AND GIRLS BY 
OCCUPATIONS (UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE) 


Trades 


, NAPreChIteGts io... cteies Mietelboreirece 
eA TUISES there Moke ieele 
eI SUIKCT Si cae eiisprerene ole ea mele 01 
se Utehers))... mere C00 Lec 
. Binders and embossers | Sb to aie meals 
Bricklayers and masons.. .. «+ «> 
SESTE WETS aie iene. sis. os 
J CAPDENLETS isic0le com's « 0 0. 2 8 ee 
suONAUILEULS Gis Melee 0) els eve 10 6 
. Confectioners Ste 
. Dressmakers, tailors .. 
. Electricians .. .. 

. Engineers Bite 

. Factory workers 

; Furriers .... Ave 
. Farmers and " gardeners AG 
. Jewellers 

. Mechanics 

. Milliners .. 

. Millers . 

. Opticians .. 

+ Packers. ©... 

S=Painters \... 

. Printers .. 455 

. Photographers .. 

. Railwaymen .. 

. Surveyors . AP vale 
. Show-card writers Ae 

. Telegraphers .. i 

. Telephone operators — 

. Miscellaneous 


Motal ers: 


ANA 1 


ee ee ee ee e¢ ee 6 


Commercial 


1° -Alssistant WStores “Ss. 2ffuieosn, ols) eer 427 
9. Assistant officeS... ig. 221.5 fe oe 735 
SP BOOKKEEDEES:. 6 Les) cs she pote ete ines 61 
40 ColleetorSis elec. ake | Sel fevomeemrictstere 2 
5 News! agents.” o% mire le of eekels cre 6 
6. Peddlers .. .. SEB AOR the . 
7. Stenographers, typist Sede tshent are 413 
8.) SHIPPErS eye ses Fens SOM? BPS Maes eNiecse 22 
9, Samplers -ssiriie ise 02 os ow 0% oe Pi 
10: PPravellers cccieessts esmiecstiedou he, tee 9 
Totals... os Se Senet Toner. Celkeaee 
Miscellaneous Occupations 
(Good) 

Me AIDOTMEStICS 1.22 tev) (ele. se sigue loMCus i aieptone 220 
Oe SINSUIESES 50. 202 6a ieterirecs so let emet ers ase 10 
Se SOlGIErs AG WL eaten a ctemb ewe Relemirers 2 
4, Teachers! 2. rent toile 14 
249 


Total ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


Unskilled and Blind Alley Occupations 


WoONIHoWRWDe 


Bowling alley attendants .. .. .. Lt 
Bell and page boyS .. .. «+ e-» 16 
Blevator Operators .. a ee ep ols fous 10 
TEADOULETYS  . s,| o.3 ale state. Une EaRboe nee 72 

} MCSSENSErS 0.5 ciel ‘sour s otiescelnncen leis 246 
Pool Markersmyar «id asco hell ele L 
IOrtvers: te os. at's. oe one ea oie eerie 8 
SHOSSHINELS) (obs, ere, stele hw enetedel nets 4, 
Peamstersy (wes Ts eic. ote ee ee ashe 47 

. LTA DOYS!:... #6 af cet be aneme 4 
. Waiters and~ waitresses oq 1s Gy tele 42 
. Miscellaneous, .. .. Jinks ied cea oke 109 
. Occupations not given. bo femea” abuts 34 
TROtal ese), (iene 604 


a 
a] 
a 
a4 
1a 


mae Saint “ii r 
joie T a 2 


ae ee ee 
ae - a a 
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ENROLMENT, ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL SCHO LS, 
SCHOOL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922. - 


er ee ee ee mee, Tamme. Menon! 
a s  _—_—_— 
a. 3 _ Enrolment and Average Attendance. Teachers. 


Day Classes. |Evening Classes. Total. 


. o . e ¢ 
School and Locality. r= 5 8 g = g 
eh nes ge | 5s q me 
wa) a0 ‘S bp a) 8 80 
arf he S 5 | s 8 ae 6 5 at : 
BB bie ae |b od Sith 2a) fee 5 5 3 
oF >< oF >< $A 5 3S e = 
= < H <q H <q A ea H 
Collegiate Institute, Port- 

mee iar rairie?: «40. 2...’. 166 19 0 0 166 19 1 0 1 
Collegiate Institute, . Sel- 

Ny et ios of artes We 4 20 0 0 41 20 1 ie a a i 
Collegiate Institute, 

OT NE eee 63 16 0 0 63 16 Oe eee ae 1 
Collegiate Institute, : 

SS 2047 1 0 0 29 10 He ee ae 1 
ete Institute, Stone- 

\ he Ae ee re ae 57 LD Me sy" os |. hdd. a ey 57 19 limabteuss ea 1 
DP iaciants Institute, 

MOOI, -o ens ae he SS 79 1 a) ts a ar ag a 79 14-5 Tope 1 
Collegiate Institute} — 

Oo ae 82 703054" ROO (eae ee ey 82 23-3 Fe See ee 2 
Evening School, Trans- : 

i A RRR So Teeth By; (a eee bar Ce 15 13-5 15 13> Steen pee 1 1 
I Ot MUTED, FE eh BES wu Reiss evs.o.n of viaidin ws vlpibe Mesucca. elk, Se ee ET ul. 
Consolidated School, Bal- 

OS ae ee a 24 RAs chide. NECA eae 24 7 Pra TAS 1 
Consolidated School, , 

Teulon, Winnipeg....... 23 | EGS Raa atthe 23 8 1 1 
Kelvin Technical, H.S...| 1,414 256 | 1,302 287-1) 2,716 543-1 14 47 61 
St. Johns Technical, lele S. 447 261 740 192-5) 1,187 453-5 10 a2 42 
General Wolfe High 

MEN ern See a Fea eek 126 104 238 62 364 EGG) 4 |Seaet es 5 5 
Heane Brock, H.S......... 564 Delia de Bute cali Hotes 564 55 Drtvas vides dhe 3 
Lord Roberts, J.H.S...... 47 RL lagit (ane OR ences 47 44 ) Sah PRE GRR 2 
war! Grey, J.H.S......... 210 Pa Tees PO. coke 210 25 Sere eee 3 
Lord Selkirk, J. H.S..... 134 DAT WARS erst Lise oF | Belt 134 54 Sie: eee 3 

‘Totals 925; ols 3, 000% fone? Dy29e Ta a. el 8, ROL) Pate eee 45 85: 130 
ALBERTA 


ANNUAL Report on VocationaL Epucation, YEAR 1921-1922 


A SUMMARY 


During the school year ending June 30, 1922, there was no marked growth in 
the field of vocational education in day, part-time, evening and correspondence work 
throughout the province. There was an average of one thousand, eight hundred and 
forty students who received vocational instruction in evening classes, under the 
authority of local school boards in twenty-one cities, towns and villages in the 
province. In addition there was a considerable number of evening classes in English 
for new Canadians. An average of one thousand, three hundred and sixty-two 
students were enrolled in day, part-time and correspondence classes receiving instruc- 
tion in industrial, technical and commercial work in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Two hundred and seventy-five students were enrolled 
in correspondence work in mining and steam engineering at the Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art, Calgary. Statistical tables are appended to this report. 
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Vocational evening classes were in operation at Bankhead, Bellevue, Brule, 
Cadomin, Calgary, Camrose, Canmore, Coalhurst, Coleman, Cora Lynn, Dinant, 
Edmonton, Hillcrest Mines, Lethbridge, Mountain Park, National Park, Nordegg, 
Stettler, Taber, Wayne and the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art at 
Calgary. 24 


Vocational day schools were open at Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, Leth- ~ 


bridge and at the Provincial Institute at Calgary. 


INSTRUCTION OF VARIED CHARACTER 


The subjects of instruction offered covered a wide field as the following list — 


shows :— 


Steam engineering (for 1st, 2nd and 
38rd Class Certificates. 


Shop mathematics. 
Business English and arithmetic. 


Mining engineering (for 1st, 2nd and Chemistry. 
8rd Class Certificates). Matriculation subjects. 

Electrical engineering. Cookery. 

Motor mechanics. Millinery. 

Machine shop practice. Sewing. 

Gas-engine work. Dressmaking. 


Dietetics for nurses. 
Art appreciation. 


Battery and ignition. 
Armature winding. 


Woodwork. Drawing and design. 
Telegraphy. Commercial illustration. 
Drafting— Shorthand. 
Architectural. Typewriting. 
Mechanical. Book-keeping. 
Railway. 


Mine survey. 
‘Sheet metal. 


With exceptions the enrolment and attendance in these classes were satisfactory. } 


It may be noted that no retrograde step was permanently taken by any school board 
during the year, while on the other hand several school boards in towns made a 


beginning at providing some types of vocational work in evening classes, thereby — 


affording their communities the advantage enjoyed by residents of the cities. With 


a competent local instructor similar classes are possible in many towns of the 


province. 
The main features of the work in progress in 1921-22 may be enumerated as 
follows :— 


Four Commercial High Schools. 

Two Technical Schools. 

One Provincial Institute of Technology and Art. 
Three Part-time Schools. 

Two Correspondence Classes. 

Fourteen Coal Mining Schools. 

Four Steam Engineering Schools. 

Four Sewing and Dressmaking Schools. 

Eight Business English and Arithmetic ‘Classes. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


Prior to June, 1921, there had been no certificates issued to teachers of special 
subjects in this province. Some of these teachers were teaching manual training 


and household economics in the elementary and secondary schools of the province; . 
others were teaching vocational subjects in the technical schools. In awarding certifi- 
cates to them cousideration was given to the practical and technical training of such — 
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teachers, especially as they were working in special fields. All were required to 
present evidence of their academic, professional and vocational training and were 
granted certificates as teachers of special subjects in accordance with the statements 
of qualifications submitted. Sixty-five such certificates have been issued already with 
the result that this considerable group of teachers has been given formal recognition 
by the Department of Education and will be able to present departmental certificates 
when making applications to school boards. 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART, CALGARY 


A distinct contribution to the cause of education is being made by the staff of 
the institute at Calgary. The instruction given is of a vocational and semi- 
professional character and has attracted students from all parts of the province. 
The teaching staff consists of fourteen specialists well equipped by training and 
experience to be of the greatest service to the industries of the provinee. During the 
year ending June 30, 1922, they gave instruction to six hundred and fifteen students 
in day, part-time, evening and correspondence classes. This is a unique achievement 
for the second year of an institution of this character. The enrolment for the 
year 1922-23 will no doubt exceed that of 1991-22. When the new building at 
Calgary is ready a still greater number of students will be expected to attend. The 
preliminary work of exploring the needs of the provinces and of adapting the courses 
to meet those needs most efficiently will have been completed at the time of occupancy 
of the new building. 

The department was enabled to undertake two years’ instruction before the 
completion of the new institute buildings through the kindness of the Calgary School 
Board, the commissioners of the city of Calgary and the S.O.R. Department of the 
Dominion Government. Through these bodies, accommodation was provided for 
staff and students at the Colonel Walker School and adjacent buildings in East 
Calgary. This service has been of the greatest value to the institute as it has been 
also to the young men of the province. The pressing needs of these young men were 
given attention to immediately and the services of the staff were available to assist 
in planning shops, laboratories and class-rooms. Their contribution as well as that 
of the public bodies mentioned above are gratefully acknowledged in this report. 


ALBERTA.—DISTRIBUTION BY SUBJECTS OF 1.840 PUPILS IN EVENING VOCATIONAL 


CLASSES 
ee 
e 
Subject Number Per cent 
eto ree ee Me Ee 554 15-T 
a aa an JRA RST A es a RT Ah 518 14-1 
es ye RASA Ee Gi Okie booe Ley 487 13-2 
Ne ae ae 459 12-5 
SEES let (Maiwees  y AAd ead EN IAT RARE Bok th, Ole ice heas tele! 368 10-0 
SALE USSD Ra SS ahs ar nar RO RRR 218 6-0 
ee State Ce ora  e ern ees seis ES YUE Sauna 158 4-3 
Ser aret Sera Vem tee oid EK) i AONE psy eG 154 4.9 
ER ce ik We eS ao ee) eae i ag 90 2-5 
NIE Ne PAREN cen lak iid esto: -aniked ook haben 80 9-2 
eee tes he Wie ory Vi) lie me ye eh aane alan pad 2-1 
eee a ee Fs Om eAP IL UUs BOF aot Pe ih 75 2-1 
elegraphy.......... MR co PT eA etc oe ve «vow, PR EG Ge he oe eal 58 1-6 
Rion by See, 8G. oe TOS a eee 56 1-5 
RE es SN ae 54 1-5 
tr emt eee ck ae ia oe tee 51 1-45 
IE PMR rg. woe opis hss vid es gece co waste valle ee 45 1-22 
NR RN NE cial 4 4 sree tars vba ce ce ae 43 1-2 
HST 2 dite elegans el lc mR 38 1-1 
RIMES ee IMy: Maa: SOW ket Sins Ce et hs leg aig 33 0-9 
A a SUE ROMO 30 0-82 
ee Seer GS 15 0-41 


Nore.—The total enrolment in all classes was 3,681 but a number of the pupils took more than one 
subject. 
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ALBERTA.—ENROLMENT AND TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL CLASSES, SCHOOL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 ’ 


Enrolments for Fall and Spring Terms Number of Teachers 


Day Evening Correspond- 
Classes Classes ence Dept. Total 


School and Locality 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


REPORT OF THE ORGANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Considering the spirit of economy which has taken hold of the public mind, it 1 
is gratifying to be able to point to a slight increase in the work in question. The 
figures are as follows:— q 


Z 1921 1922 
EVOL vxce oo ae dee yee an 00 tea ee a eee SS or. = 33 47 
Stuitents s. dvcisia ew cain aes arp ee PORE ye eo etn ge ae es © 4,638 5,844 
TEMAS Sino. baie ssw BRisentre Wi ud Amen eas eek ae een) ait 198 2D 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Technical schools are organized in the cities of New Westminster, Vancouver, ) 
and Victoria. Next year we hope to be able to report on the establishment of an 
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additional one in the industrial city of Trail, and when local questions of taxation 
are readjusted in Vancouver the subject of building a new technical school in that 
city will undoubtedly gain favour. 

The three years’ course of study in these schools is composed of the following 
subjects: English citizenship and economics, mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, 
physics, electricity, drawing and design, woodwork, sheet-metal work, and machine 
shop work. 

At the end of the three years’ course examinations are held for the Technical 
Leaving Certificate which is awarded by the Department of Education. This certifi- 
cate is expected to have considerable weight with employers when engaging workers. 
At the same time an opportunity is given these students who develop a desire to 
attend university to adjust their studies and prepare themselves for the university 
matriculation examination. 

In the near future specialized trade courses will be operated successfully, great 
interest being already displayed by the men engaged in plumbing, sheet-metal work- 
ing, printing, and engineering. 

A table showing the number of students attending these schools, the staffs 
engaged in the work of instruction, and also the number of students enrolled in the 
commercial courses in eleven cities in the province is appended at the end of this 
report. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS 


Night schools are conducted in thirty-six cities and municipalities in the pro- 
vince. The names of these places with the number of students in attendance will be 
tabulated at the end. The courses of study embrace the following :— 


Business English and arithmetic. Electrical engineering. 
Book-keeping. Navigation. 
Accounting. Shipbuilding. 
Commercial law. Carpentry and joinery. 
Typewriting. Cabinet-making. 
Shorthand. Plumbing. 
Salesmanship. Sheet-metal working. 
Show-card writing. Art metal working. 
Economics. Drawing and design. 
Mathematics. Pharmacy. 

Mechanical drawing. Dressmaking. 
Stationary engineering. Millinery. 

Automobile engineering. Cookery. 

Ignition. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


Correspondence classes in coal-mining and mine-surveying are conducted by the 
Department of Education, and one hundred and fifty-two students are enrolled. 

These classes were organized to overcome the difficulty of regular attendance 
when men are working under the three-shift system. Most effective tuition can be 
given to such men when in addition to becoming members of correspondence classes 
they also attend night school tutorial classes. 

The courses of study are as follows:— 

No. 1. Preparatory Mining Course (for boys over 14 years of age who have 

left school). 


No. 2. Course in Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

No. 8. Course for fire-boss, shift-boss, or shot-lighters. (Third Class papers. } 
No. 4. Courses for Overman’s Papers. (Second Class.) 

No. 5. Course for Mine Manager’s Papers. (First Class.) 

No. 6. Course in Mine Survey work. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA.—EN ROLMENT, ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922 


Enrolment and Average Attendance Number of Teachers 
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VIII. JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


In conformity with a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations, which was appointed in 1919 to consider means for securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between employers and workers in Canada, and in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by the conference of representatives of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments with representative employers and labour 
men, which was held in Ottawa in the same year to consider the subjects of industrial 
relations, labour laws and the labour features of the Treaties of Peace, the Depart- 
ment of Labour began two: years ago a study of Joint Industrial Councils and 
kindred plans looking to the improvement of industrial relationships. ‘The various 
reports of the Whitley Committee, which was established by the British Government 
in 1917 to suggest means for the permanent improvement of industrial relations, 
were reprinted by the Department of Labour of 'Canada in 1919 and some of the 
same have been freely distributed to those seeking information on this subject. 
At the request of the department, employers and workers throughout Canada who 
had established Joint Councils and Committees, furnished information regarding 
their respective joint organizations and the information thus received, together with 
particulars of similar systems in other countries, was published in 1921 as a separate 
bulletin under the title “ Joint Councils in Industry”. Wide distribution was made 
of this pamphlet and in February, 1921, a conference of representatives of a number 
of the larger employing companies in Canada which had established Joint Councils 
with their employees was convened at Ottawa. The proceedings of this conference 
dealt in the main with the experience gained by these companies with their 
respective Joint Industrial (Councils. The proceedings of the conference of February, 
1921, were published as Bulletin No. 2 of the Industrial Relations Series and issued 
also as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 

At a joint meting of representatives of the international unions of the building 
trades with members of the Standing Labour Committee of the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, held at Hamilton, May 26, 1920, 
resolutions were unanimously carried setting up a National Joint Conference Board 
of the Building and Construction Industries of Canada, to be composed of five 
representatives elected or selected by the Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries and five members elected or selected by the representatives 
of the building trades international unions. The resolution included a request that 
the Dominion Government should appoint a representative to act as chairman and 
convener of this National Joint Conference ‘Board. 

The functions of the National Joint Conference ‘Board of the Building and 
Construction Industries of Canada, which was in due course set up, are of an 
educational and advisory nature, but it may deal with disputes referred to it for 
settlement by affiliated local organizations or establish local industrial boards. The 
National Joint Conference Board is also charged with the encouragement of the 
organization of employers and workmen of the building and construction industries 
into local joint industrial boards for the settlement of disputes in the building and 
construction industries of Canada. At the close of the fiscal year 1920-21, local joint 
industrial boards existed in the building trades in Hamilton, Ottawa, London and 
Toronto. 

A joint conference of the building and construction industries in Canada was 
held at Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. This Conference was convened on invitation of 
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the Government of Canada in accordance with a request received from the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Building and Construction Industries in Clanada. 
Thirty-two delegates were in attendance on behalf of the employers, selected by the 
Canadian Association of Building and Construction Industries, and an equal 
number of delegates on behalf of the employees, selected by the international labour 
organizations of the building trades. Unanimous resolutions based on committee 
reports were adopted by the Conference on all of the five items of the agenda relating 
respectively to: (1) existing conditions in the industry, (2) apprenticeship, and 
craftmanship, (3) costs and production, (4) conditions of employment, and (5) 
development of joint industrial councils. 

The report of the committee on joint industrial councils included a recom- 
mendation that the Department of Labour continue to co- operate with the Nationai 
Joint. Council in the formation of local joint councils and that the assistance of the 
Department be available for local councils, and as a consequence an officer of the 
Department was assigned to give such assistance as was sought in connection with the 
formation of joint councils. Mr. T. A. Stevenson, the officer referred to, visited 
various points in Canada, generally at the request of employers and trade unions 
concerned, and as a result at the end of the fiscal year covered by this report, the 
formation of joint councils in the building trades at Calgary, Edmonton, Moosejaw, 
Regina and Winnipeg, was under consideration by the employers and employees at 
the. places mentioned, while in August 1921, the Saskatoon Joint Industrial Council 
in the Building Industry was organized “to harmonize and standardize the condition 
of contracting and employment in the Saskatoon building trades and to secure the 
largest possible measure of joint action between employers and employees for the 
development of industry as a part of national life, and for the improvement of the 
conditions of all engaged in that industry, and to adjust any grievances that may 
arise out of the interpretation of agreements made between employers and employees 
in the various affiliated trades.” This Council consists of fourteen members, repre- 
sentation being of equal numbers of recognized organizations of crores and 
employed. 

In November, 1921, the Vancouver Joint Council of the Building and Con- 
struction Industries was formed consisting of 12 representatives of recognized 
organizations of employers and a similar number of representatives of recognized 
organizations of employees, the object and aims as set forth in the constitution being 
similar to those of the Saskatoon Joint Council. 

The formation of joint councils in the Printing Trades at Calgary, Edmonton 
and Regina was also under consideration at the end of the fiscal year. 

In addition to the personal assistance given in connection with the building 
and printing industries, many enquiries were received during the year under review 
from employers and employees of various other industries regarding joint industrial 
councils, and information was furnished to various firms who had previously reported 
to the Department the results attained by joint councils in their organizations, and 
who had continued to communicate with the Department of Labour not only with 
the object of seeking advice and information, but also to indicate their experiences. 
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IX. LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE: 


References have appeared in previous annual reports of the Department of 
Labour to the establishment of the International Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations under the authority of the Treaties of Peace and to its objects, plan of 
organization, etc.; also to the matters which received attention at the first session 
of the conference held in Washington, D.C., October-November, 1919. 

The agenda of the first conference was fixed in the Peace Treaties and comprised 
the following items, namely: (1) the application to industry of the principle of the 
eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week; (2) the question of the prevention of or 
providing against unemployment; (3) various proposals relating to the employment 
of women and children; and (4) prohibition of the use of white phophorus in the 
manufacture of matches. poste 

The proceedings of the second annual conference, held at Genoa, Italy, in 
July, 1920, were summarized in the annual report of the Department of Labour for 
1920-21. The agenda of this conference related exclusively to matters aflecting 
seamen, including (1) facilities for finding employment; (2) the minimum age of 
employment of boys on board ship; (3) unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of ships; and (4) the establishment of national seamen’s codes... | 
_ The proposals emanating from the first and second International Labour Con- 
ferences were received in due course by the Canadian Government and were brought 
by the Government formally to the attention of the competent legislative authorities, 
as required by the treaty terms. It should be noted that certain of the proposals 
were regarded by the federal law officrs as coming within Dominion jurisdiction, 
whilst others were deemed to be within provincial authority and were accordingly 
referred to the several provincial governments for attention. y 

The third session of the International Labour Conference was held in. Geneva, 
| Switzerland, from October 25 to November 19, 1921, and resulted in the adoption 

of draft conventions regarding the minimum age of trimmers and stokers on ships, 
| medical inspection of children and young persons on ships, the use of white lead:in 

painting, the right of association of agricultural workers, workmen’s compensation 
for agricultural workers, the employment of children in agriculture, and-a weekly 
rest in industrial undertakings. Recommendations were made concerning agri- 
cultural workers in relation to technical education, unemployment, social insurance, 
night work of women and children, maternity and housing conditions and: concerning 
a weekly rest in commercial establishments. 

Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, each state adhering thereto is entitled 
to four delegates in the International Labour (Conference, two of whom shall be 
Government delegates and the two others shall be delegates representing respectively 
the employers and workpeople of the country, chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organizations if such organizations exist, which are most representative of employers 
or workpeople, as the case may be, in the respective countries. Each delegate may 
be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two in number. It is also provided: in 
the Treaties of Peace that the decisions of the conference may take the form of (a) 
a recommendation to be submitted to the member states for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) a draft 
international convention for ratification by the member states. A two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast by the delegates is required for adoption of any recom- 
mendation or draft convention by the Conference. The recommendations and draft 
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conventions are afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations to the different countries represented on the International Labour Organi- 
zation for acceptance or otherwise. Each country is obliged under the treaties 
within the period of one year at most from the closing of the conference or if it is 
impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so within one year, then at the 
earliest practicable moment and in no ease later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the conference, to bring the respective recommendations or draft con- 
ventions “before the authority or authorities rete whose competence the matter 
lies for the enactment of legislation or other action.” 


THE CANADIAN DELEGATION 


The Canadian delegation to the Third Conference took an active part in the 
proceedings both of the General Conference and of the various commissions which 
were established in connection therewith. 

Since certain items of the agenda were regarded as relating to matters within 
provincial jurisdiction, the governments of the Canadian provinces were invited 
by the Dominion to be represented and the status of advisers was given to the pro- 
vinelal representatives. Three of the provincial governments accepted this invitation 
and appointed representatives, namely, (Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. The delegate 
on behalf of the employers of ‘Canada was appointed on the nomination: of the ‘Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and the delegate on behalf of the workers of Canada 
on the nomination of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The Canadian 
delegation was composed as follows :—- 


Government Delegates—Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Canada. Lt.-Col. J. Obed Smith, Superintendent of Emigration, London, 
England. 


Technical Advisers.—Hon. W. R. Rollo, Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Ontario. Hon. Thos. H. Johnson, K.C., Attorney-General of Manitoba. Hon. 
Antonin Galipeault, Minister of Labour for the Province of-Quebee. Mr. Ferdinand 
Roy, K.C., Quebec, P.Q. 


Employer's Delegate —Mr. S. R. Parsons, Toronto, former President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 


' Technical Adviser—Myr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, representative of Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


Technical Adviser—Mr. Arthur Martel, Montreal, Vice-President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Seven commissions were established for the consideration of different items 
of the conference agenda. The Canadian Government delegation was given repre- 
sentation on three of these bodies as follows: 

Commission on white lead, Colonel J. Obed Smith; Colonel Smith was honoured 
with the chairmanship of tlis commission. | 

Commission on unemployment among agricultural workers and the protection 
of agricultural workers against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age, Hon. A. 
Galipeault, Minister of Labour for Quebec. 

Commission on technical agricultural education and the right of agricultural 
workers to membership in labour organizations, Hon. W. R. Rollo, Minister of Labour 
for Ontario. 
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The Canadian employers’ delegation was given representation on three com- 
missions, namely that for the protection of agricultural workers against sickness, 
invalidity and old age; the commission on weekly rest and the commission on white 
lead. Mr. S. R. Parsons, the Canadian employers’ delegate, participated in the 
meetings of the first two commissions, and Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Canadian 
employers’ adviser, in the meetings of the commission on white lead. 

The Canadian workers’ delegation was represented on three commissions, namely, 
the commission on unemployment of agricultural workers and protection of agricul- 
tural workers against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age; the commission on 
weekly rest and the commission on maritime questions. Mr. Tom Moore, Canadian 
workers’ delegate, attended the meetings of the first two commissions and Mr. 
Arthur Martel, Canadian workers’ adviser, the meetings of the third commission. 
Mr. Moore was honoured with the vice-chairmanship of the commission on weekly 
rest. 

‘Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Canadian Government delegate, was elected as one of the 
Government representatives on the Committee of Selection of the Conference which 
acted as a committee on general purposes throughout the Conference sessions. This 
committee was also entrusted with the examination of the first item of the agenda, 
namely, proposals for the reform of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and gave consideration as well to suggestions for certain changes in the 


standing orders. 


The Honourable Viscount Burnham, of London, England, was eleeted by the 
Conference as its President. The President presided over all the meetings of the 
Conference with conspicuous tact and ability and was ably supported by M. Albert 
Thomas. Director of the International Labour Office, who acted as the Secretary- 
General of the Conference, and by Mr. ‘H. B. Butler, Deputy-Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who acted as Deputy Secretary-General. ‘Three Vice-Presi- 
dents were also elected as follows: Mr. Cincinato Da Silva Braga, Government 
Delegate, Brazil; Mr. J. S. Edstrom, Employers’ Delegate, Sweden; and M. Léon 
Jouhaux, Workers’ Delegate, France. 


COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


Thirty-nine countries in all were represented at the third session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, namely: Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Spain, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, India, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, the Serb, 
Croat and Slovene State, Siam, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. Of those present at the Conference sixty-eight were dele- 
gates appointed on behalf of the Governments, twenty-five delegates appointed on 
behalf of the employers and twenty-five delegates appointed on behalf of the workers. 
In addition to the delegates there were two hundred and thirty-four advisers in attend- 
ance, of whom ninety-six were advisers to the Government delegates, sixty-seven 
advisers to employers’ delegates and seventy-one advisers to workers’ delegates. 


AGENDA OF CONFERENCE 


The agenda of the conference was as follows :— 
1. Reform of constitution of the Governing Body of the International Labour 


Office. 
9. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions concerning the 


regulation of the hours of work. 
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3. Adaptation to agricultural labour of the Washington decisions concerning :— | 
(a) Measures for the prevention of or providing against unemployment; 
. (b) Protection of women and children.’ 


A, Special: measures for the protection of agricultural workers :— 
Ca) Technical agricultural education; 
(Dd) Living-i in conditions of agricultural workers; 
(¢) Guarantee of the rights of association and combination; 
Le ‘(d) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age. 


5. Disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores. 
Be e . Prohibition of the use of white lead in painting. 
. The weekly rest day in industrial and commercial employment. 
< (a) The prohibition of the employmént of any person under the age of 18 years 


as trimmer or stoker. 
‘(b) Compulsory medical examination of all children employed on board ship. 


LIST OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


_., Consideration by the commissions and ,afterwards. by .the general conference 
resulted in the adoption of seven draft conventions and eight recommendations as 
follows:— _. 


Con ventions— 


oi 60 “Minimum age of trimmers and stokers i in ships. 
. (2) Medical inspection of children and young persons in ships. ' 
(3) Use of white lead in painting. 
(4) Right of association of agricultural workers. 
gee) Workmen’s compensation for agricultural workers. 
(6) Employment of children in agriculture. 
(7) Weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 


Recommendations— 

(1) Technical education for agricultural workers. 
(2) Unemployment among agricultural workers. 
(8) Social insurance for ‘agricultural workers. 

(4) Night work of children in agriculture. 

» (5) Night work of women in agriculture. 

(6) Maternity among agricultural workers. 

(7) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 

(8) Weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


: EMPLOYMENT ON BOARD SHIP ., 


The. dr aft nae eee relating. to the employment of trimmers and ye a fixes 
the minimum age of these workers at eighteen on all steam-propelled ships except war 
or training ships, unless no persons over eighteen years of age are available, in which 
case young persons of sixteen years of age or’over, if found physically fit after medical 
examination, may be employed as trimmers or stokers on vessels engaged in the coastal 
trade of India or Japan. Two such young persons are to be regarded as the equivalent 
of one man. 7 Fe } . 

Another draft convention establishes compulsory medical examination for any 
young person under eighteen years of age who is employed on any vessel, Nap a a war 
vessel or one on which only members of the same family are employed. | 


{9s 
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pei babes ¢ (Pn efi te fote CASE OF WHITE LEAD IN ‘PAINTING 


.> ’The ‘draft convention on the use of white lead in painting provides that the use. of 
white lead in the internal painting of buildings shall be prohibited after ‘six years, 
except in the case of railway stations and industrial establishments,’ if its use in. such 
buildings is considered necessary ‘by the competent authority after consultation with. 
the’ é€mployers’. and workers’ organizations concerned. Artistic painting . is” also 
excluded from the prohibition. The employment of boys under eighteen years of age 
and of'all women and girls in any painting work of an industrial character involving 
the use of white lead is prohibited, but special arrangements may be made with regard: 
to-apprentices. Other clauses in the draft convention provide for the regulation of. 
the use of: white lead in painting and for the notification of all cases of lead poisoning.’ 


WEEKLY DAY OF REST IN INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS | 


A draft convention was adopted providing for a rest period of at least twenty- 
four consecutive hours in each week for all workers in industry, subject to exceptions 
to be made by the Government after consultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned and to be reported to the International Labour Office. Where 
the rest periods are suspended or reduced, compensatory resi is to be provided for as 
far as possible. © : 

"A yecommendation was made that similar provision be made for employees of 


commercial establishments. , 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
The conference adopted draft conventions establishing for all agricultural wage- 
earners the same rights of association and combination as are enjoyed by industrial 
workers, and.extending to them the benefit of laws and regulations which provide com- 
pensation for personal injury by accidents arising out of or in course of their employ- 
ment. 7 : 

_ A third draft convention relating to agricultural workers prohibits the employ- 
ment in agriculture of children under fourteen years of age during compulsory school. 
hours; An exception is made in the case of children in technical schools under public 
supervision, . ) - 

A recommendation was adopted for the prevention of unemployment among 
agricultural workers by taking steps to bring more land into cultivation, by making 
temporary work available by the provision of transport facilities, by encouraging: 
agricultural, co-operative and credit societies, by improved methods of agriculture, 
and, by developing industries and supplementary forms of c:aployment which would. 
provide employment during the slack season. ntad 

It was also recommended that each state should endeavour to develop agricultural 
education and make such instruction available to the wage-earners in agriculture. 

That ‘ldws and regulations establishing systems of insurance against sickness 
invalidity, old age and similar social risks should be extended to cover agricultural 
workers on the same terms as those prevailing in the case of commercial and indus- 
trial’ workers; is another recommendation. Ee , 

Two recommendations'were passed regarding night work in agriculture; for the 
granting to children under fourteen years of age of rest during the night of. not less. 
than ten: ‘consecutive hours, and to women and young persons between fourteen and’ 
eighteen years of rest during the night’ of not less than nine hours. In the case of 
women, the hours’ for rest should be, if possible, consecutive; in the case of young 
persons, ‘they must be consecutive.’ | C8 cikicaa 
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It was further recommended that the draft convention adopted at the Washington 
Conference with regard to the employment of women in industrial and commercial 
undertakings, before and after childbirth, should be applied in the case of women 
employed in agriculture, and should include the right to a period of absence from work 
and to a grant of benefit provided either out of public funds or by means of a system 
of insurance. 

A final recommendation relating to agricultural wage-earners was for the provision 
for the moral and hygienic regulation of the living conditions of these workers when 
living with or without their families in buildings placed at their disposal by the 
employer. ' 

Looking somewhat beyond the end of the fiscal year it may be noted that an 
Order in Council was adopted on June 27, 1922, dealing with the questions of legis- 
lative jurisdiction involved in the draft conventions and recommendations of the 
third International Labour Conference. The text of this Order in Council was 
printed in the July, 1922, issue of the Labour Gazette. ; 


THE GOVERNING BODY 


Five meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office were 
held during the past fiseal year on April 12-14, 1921, at Geneva; July 5-7, at Stock- 
holm, Sweden; October 19-21, 1921, at Geneva; November 11-18, 1921, at Geneva; 
and January 17-19, 1922, at Geneva. The Governing Body is composed of twenty- 
four members, of whom twelve are government representatives, six employers’ repre- 
sentatives, and six workers’ representatives. Of the twelve government seats, one is 
held by the Government of Canada. The Honourable G. D. Robertson, then Minister 
of Labour, was appointed a member of the Governing Body in October, 1919, and 
remained a member until the change of administration in Canada in December, 1921, 
when the Honourable James Murdock, who succeeded to the portfolio of Labour, 
was appointed. Mr. W. L. Griffith, Secretary of the High Commissioner for Canada 
in London, acted as substitute for Honourable G. D. Robertson at the meeting of 
the Governing Body in April, 1921. Mr. F. A. Acland, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
attended the meeting in Stockholm in July. Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, attended the meetings at Geneva in October and November 
respectively. Colonel David Carnegie, Honourary Correspondent of the Department 
of Labour in London, and Canadian Delegate on the Temporary Mixed Commission 
for the Reduction of Armaments of the League of Nations, who was resident in 
Canada throughout the period of the war, represented the Minister of Labour at the 
meeting in Geneva in January. At the first session of the International Labour 
Conference in Washington in 1919 Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was elected as one of the six workers’ repre- 
sentatives on the Governing Body. The Department is informed that Mr. Draper, 
being unable to attend any of the sessions of the Governing Body during the past 
year, was represented at the meeting in Stockholm in July by Mr. Grospierre, a 
French labour leader, as substitute, while Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, acted as substitute at the October and November 
meetings of the Governing Body; Mr. Schurch, a Swiss labour leader, substituted 
for Mr. Draper at the January meeting. 

The duties arising out of the relations of Canada with the International Labour 
Organization have naturally fallen in large measure on the Department of Labour, 
and have entiled much correspondence not only with the International Labour Office, 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the provinces and 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations in relation to matters connected with 
the work of the International Labour Conference. Replies have also been prepared 
in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were circulated on the 
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various items of agenda of the 1921 conference. The performance of these duties 
has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of certain officers of the various 
technical questions which have figured on the various agenda or in the question- 
naires received from the International Labour Office. 

A bulletin entitled “Canada and the International Labour Conference” was 
issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, for the purpose of furnishing 


information in reference to the International Labour Organization and the subjects 


which have received attention at the hands of this body to date. 


ACTION TAKEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES { 


Following is a summary statement of the action taken in various countries to 
date on the draft conventions and recommendations of the International Labour 


Body :— 


Number of ratifications of the draft conventions registered by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations.. .. 39 
Number of countries which have notified their adherence to the Berne 
Convention on the Prohibition of the use of White Phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches since the Washington Conference. . 10 
Number of cases in which ratification of draft conventions has been 
authorized by the competent authority but has not yet been 
communicated .. 26 
Number of cases in which ratification ‘has been rendered to the com= 
petent authority by the government but approval has not yet been 
SH EEMNLG Cle ae be RC rr Pe Be eMC ST ER eg elie sae ol Ue cey' Lelie: seh Ml et plvtell sual Lintalvy ltevell fief C Emre 82 


In addition to the foregoing, sixty-one measures have been adopted by various 
legislative or administrative authorities, giving effect partially’ or wholly to the 
provisions of the draft conventions or recommendations. 

The number of legislative measures intended to give effect partially or wholly 
to the provisions of the draft conventions and recommendations which have been 
proposed but not yet adopted in various countries is sixty-six. 


> 
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X. UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF MEASURES 


It will be recalled that the policy of the Federal Government during the winter 
of 1920-21 with regard to unemployment matters provided that the Federal Govern- 
ment would reifaburse any municipality to the extent of one-third of the amount 
expended by the municipal authorities for unemployment relief, the federal expendi- 
tures in this way totalling $343,336.55. The federal regulations on the subject were 
administered under the authority of the Minister of Labour. The Order in Council 
governing federal procedure had been based on the theory of equal participation by 
federal and provincial authorities in the measure of relief afforded the municipalities, 
but payment of the federal grant. was not made. conditional. on acceptance by the 
province of an equal responsibility. In several provinces the Provincial Government 
took no action in the matter and in these cases, when municipalities claimed the 
federal grant and other conditions had been met, the federal grant was allowed. 

In the fall of 1921 the Minister of Labour caused extended investigations to be 
made regarding the unemployment situation. Officers of the department visited 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island, including in their itinerary fifty-one points 
of industrial importance, and interviewing at the places visited such representative 
individuals as mayors, presidents of boards of trade, presidents of trade councils, 
atid others who might be able to furnish information which would make the survey as 
complete as possible. The federal policy with regard to unemployment matters for 
the winter of 1921-22 was announced by Order in Council dated October 7, 1921, 


and known as P. C. 3831. In this regulation important departures were made from. 


the lines followed by the federal authorities during the winter of 1920-21: The prin- 
ciple that unemployment relief was primarily ‘a municipal responsibility and in the 
second instance the responsibility of the province was maintained, but the sphere of 
federal co-operation was enlarged, being extended to works undertaken by munici- 
palities during winter specially for the purpose of relieving unemployment; also 
payment of the federal grant was made strictly conditional on acceptance by the 
provinees of the responsibilities assigned to them in the governing order. The text of 
P. C. 3831, October 7, 1921, is as follows :— , 


P. C. 38381. 


Curtirtep Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Excellency the Governor General on the 7th October, 1921. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 
5th October, 1921, from the Minister of Labour, submitting that the problem 
of unemployment, and means best calculated to relieve it, has been receiving 
constant study and attention since about December, 1920. On December 14, 1920, 
a federal relief policy was announced, the object of which was to aid responsible 
municipal authorities to fairly meet existing needs and prevent suffering to 
any citizen willing to work but unable to obtain employment. It provided for 
payment by the Federal Government to any municipality of one-third of the 
amount disbursed by the municipal authorities for unemployment relief, 
together with a proposal that Provincial Governments join in on an equal 
basis. The Federal Government’s disbursements for this purpose since Janu- 
ary, 1921, have been over $600,000. Many gratifying expressions of apprecia- 
tion have been received, in most cases accompanied by the suggestion that 
employment should be provided instead of paying unemployment doles. Since 


—~. . .-  ..Z 
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I July 13 the Department of’ Labour has been in communication with Provincial 
Governments, mayors of municipalities and others as to a sak a 2 
dealing with the situation next winter. 

It was suggested to the Provincial Gotiattais that, itamnel as the 
extent of unemployment, as well as possible remedies, varied in different pro- 
vinces, a provincial survey by conference or otherwise might be made by each 
Provincial Government, after which a conference of provincial representatives 
might meet with the Federal Government to discuss the problem and devise 
some general plan of assistance to the municipalities, upon whom the duty and 
responsibility of dealing with relief primarily rests. 

Three Provincial Governments only have thus far signified concurrence in 
the suggestion for a central conference of provincial representatives, two of 
which desire the Does anes a0: to extend to organizations other than gov- 
ernmental. 

Inasmuch as a re eonference with wide basis of representation would 
be both cumbersome and expensive, of doubtful value, and,’ thus far, only 
approved of by three of the Provincial Governments, and, further, because of 
the necessity of early decision and action, if useful service is to be rendered. 
the Minister recommends ‘that the following federal _poliey-efbasit principles 


on unemployment be approved :— 

1: Unemployment relief always has been; and must’ necessarily continue to be, 
primarily a municipal responsibility, and in the second instance the 
responsibility of the province. 

2. That because of the present Situation being due to causes beyond the power 
of local. or even national control, Provincial and Federal Governments 
should co-operate with municipal authorities in,— 


(a) helping to create and provide employment; 


(b) where employment cannot be furnished to workmen who are willing 
to work, to aid in providing food and shelter for themselves and 
dependents until the present emergency period is past. 


8, That federal funds used for unemployment relief or for relief work must be 
disbursed only through responsible municipal authorities, who in each 
case shall bear at least one- -third of the total or extra cost. | 

The minister. further recommends that the Federal Government agree to 

c participate in the cost of work provided by municipalities to relieve unemploy- 

b ment on the following basis :— 

(a) Municipality to bear the normal cost, that is to say, the cost of carry- 
ing on the said work in the normal working season. } 
(b) Estimate of normal cost to be approved by Federal Government’s 
engineers in the Department of Public Works. : 
(¢) That Municipal, Provincial and Federal Governments bear equally 
and jointly the ‘actual cost over the estimated normal cost, thereby 
encouraging the creation of employment where. possible. 
(d) That where work cannot be provided, the Federal Government continue 
to. refund one-third iof the disbursements actually made by a muni- 
eipality for unemployment relief, conditional upon ‘the provinces par- 
. ticipating on. an a equal basis! 


The committee concur in the for egoing: recommendations and .submit the 
same for approyal. opaicendec olay 
. (Se) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
A i . Clerk of the’ Privy Council. 


ay, ple 
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It should be noted with regard to the reference in the text of P.C. 3831 to federa: 
disbursements to the extent of “over $600,000,” that the statement in question had 
regard to disbursements which extended beyond the close of the fiscal year. The 
federal expenditures within the fiscal year 1920-21 were, as above stated, $343,336.55. 


New ReEcGubatTions in 1922) 


By a turther Order in Council of January 25, 1922, P.C. 191, new regulations 
were made extending at some points the measure of federal assistance to the munici- 
.palities. In the case of public works undertaken for the relief’ of unemployment the 
Federal Government undertook, under P.C. 191, to bear one-half of the excess cost 
over normal, providing that the Provincial Government assumed responsibility for 
one-third of such excess cost, thus leaving the municipality to bear the normal cost 
plus_one-sixth of the excess cost. The Government continued assistance to munici- 
palities which had made expenditures on account of unemployment relief in cases 
where work could not be provided, refunding to the municipality one-third of the 
disbursements made, the federal assistance being conditional upon the participation 
on an equal basis by the provinces concerned. In addition, it will be noted, P.C. 191 
provided that in districts that had not set up some form of municipal government 
the federal authorities would reimburse the Provincial Governments concerned to 
the extent of one-half of the disbursements made by the Provincial Government for — 
relief and relief administration; also that in the case of returned soldiers the Federal 
Government would reimburse the municipal authorities to the extent of one-half of 
the expenditures made on account of unemployment. relief, conditional on the 
balance being contributed in equal parts by the province and municipality concerned. 

The text of the Order in Council of January 25 is as follows :— 


Pe@ 1191 


Crrtiriep Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Excellency the Governor General on the 25th day of January, 1922.. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, 
dated 25th January, 1922, from the Prime Minister, submitting the following 
observations with reference to the Order in Council of 7th October, 1921 
(P.C. 3831) respecting unemployment relief. 


1. The present administration, assuming office at the close of the year 
1921, finds that a condition of unemployment beginning in the late months of 
1920 and continuing throughout the year 1921 does not promise any material 
abatement during the early winter months of 1922. 


2. Consideration has been given to the means which would seem best 
adapted to the relief of the distress resulting from severe unemployment 
conditions, and .the provisions to this end of P.C. 3831 have been carefully 
noted. 


3. The minister concurs in the view that the question of unemployment 
relief is fundamentally a municipal and provincial responsibility; that the 
abnormal economic and industrial conditions now existing and arising in a 
measure out of the late war alone afford justification for action on the part 
of the federal authorities; that federal action must therefore supplement 
municipal and provincial efforts, must be designed on lines permitting close 
and effective co-operation with and supervision by municipal and provincial 
authorities, and must be proportioned by the efforts of those authorities. 
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4, That municipal undertakings in the nature of public works are impor- 
tant factors in meeting unemployment conditions, but such undertakings 
cannot be proceeded with during the winter months save at a considerably 
increased cost, which is in many cases beyond the financial resources of the 
municipalities. 

5. That, having these various points in mind, it is desirable that Federal 
employment assistance and unemployment relief should be granted on the 
following basis :— 

(a) In the case of public works undertaken by a municipality during 
the winter months and specially with a view to the relief of unemployment 
in the district, the municipality will bear the normal cost and the Federal 
Government will bear one-half of the extra cost incurred by the prosecu- 
tion of the work during the winter season, the estimate of the normal cost 
to be approved by officers of the Federal Department of Public Works; the 
federal grant to be conditional on the province assuming responsibility 
for one-third of such excess expenditure. 

(b) That where work cannot be provided, the Federal Government will 
refund to a municipality one-third of the disbursements made on account 
of unemployment relief, disbursed to others than those specified in para- 
graph (d) following and conditional on the participation on an equal basis 
by the province concerned. 

(c) That where in certain provinces there are unorganized districts 
without municipal government in which unemployment or distress exists 
and the Provincial Government finds it necessary to administer a system 
of unemployment or distress relief, the Federal Government will reimburse 
the Provincial Government concerned to the extent of one-half of such 
disbursements for relief and for the administration of the unemployment 
or distress relief policy in the district. 

(d) That in the case of unemployed former members of the Canadian 
or British forces, now in Canada, discharged as physically fit or not entitled 
to assistance by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the 
Federal Government will reimburse the municipal authorities to the extent 
of one-half the disbursements made for unemployment relief, the remain- 
ing qhota to be contributed in equal parts by the province and munici- 
pality respectively. 

6. It is to be noted that these regulations do not seek to meet the case of 
disabled members of the Canadian overseas forces and other classes of returned 
soldiers which fall within the jurisdiction of regulations administered by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment; or of persons (where such 
exist) whose necessities do not clearly arise from inability to secure employ- 
ment and with whose necessities the municipal authorities have been accus- 
tomed to deal. 

7. It is the expectation of the federal authorities that the provisions herein 
will be interpreted broadly and generously by the, municipalities and the pro- 
vinces so that nq resident of Canada willing and able to work and unable to 
secure employment shall lack food, clothing or shelter for himself or herself 
and dependents. | 

8. These provisions to continue in effect until the close of the present 
fiscal year. 

The committee concur in the foregoing observations and recommendations 
and submit the same for approval accordingly. 


(Sgd.) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS, (9...) 


The provisions of P.C. 191 were intended in the‘first' instance to continue in effect 
until the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 1922, but, by reason of representations 
received by the Government from provincial and municipal authorities, the time limit 
was extended to April 16, 1922, in the case of municipal public works and relief in 
unorganized districts, and to April 30, 1922, in the case of disbursements made for 
unemployment relief where work could not be provided, and as to returned soldiers. 
In view of exceptional conditions reported from the province of Manitoba, and of 
requests received from the authorities of the municipal and Provincial Governments 
of that province, the provisions of the Order m Council were extended’ in the case 
of Manitoba, beyond April 80; whilst in the case of Halifax, N.S., special provision 
was made under P.C. 78/472, March 8, 1922, whereby in the case of unemployed former 
members of the Canadian or British forces now in Canada, discharged as physically 
ft or not entitled to assistance by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
the Federal Government would reimburse the municipal authorities of the city of 
Halifax to the extent of one-half of the disbursements made by the municipality for 
unemployment relief, irrespective of any assistance granted by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. : i ee 

Under an Order in Council, P.C. 2508, of February 4, 1922, particular attention 
was given to the degree of distress arising out of unemployment among returned 
soldiers in the city of Montreal, and the sum of $7,868.87 was disbursed in connection 
with relief to returned soldiers, in addition to $24,972.60 which was paid in connec- 
tion with general unemployment relief in the municipality of Montreal. 

The policy of the Federal Government was designed only to meet the emergency 
conditions of the winter of 1921-22, but looking somewhat beyond the close of the fiscal 


year it may be stated that, in response to requests received’ from provincial and other 


authorities, it was announced by the Minister of Labour ‘that the Federal Govern- 
ment would convene a conference of representatives of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments for the consideration of the problem of unemployment with a view to 
the determination, if possible, of lines of co-operation between federal and local 
authorities in the event of necessity for the same arising, also as to certain aspects of 
other industrial and social questions involving inter-discussion as between federal 
and provincial authorities. Howry d 3 | 

The disbursements during the year 1921-22:.on.account of unemployment were 
$500,000, a portion of which, approximately $260,000, represented delayed accounts 
from 1920-21, and approximately $240,000 was paid out on various unemployment 
accounts. Federal liabilities for the greater portion of the winter of 1921-22 did not 
become known until some time after the fiscal year had closed. The liabilities not 
covered within the fiscal year may be placed approximately at $800,000, about equally 
divided between direct relief and assistance on public works. The following statement 
shows the payments falling within the fiscal year:— . 


UNEMPLOYMENT Rewer, Fiscan Year 1921-22 


SumMaRIzED STATEMENT of expenditure under Unemployment: Relief, by Provinces, 
during the fiscal year 1921-22. 


Province of Nova Seat. 24 . Sees ee es ete ee eee 
z Quebec .. NEE, ROMER es Lae A See CLAY ae ER eae MRR Rare tem ee | 32,841 47 
ONTATIOS te. cas yc a eae ptia: Meta eee enctc. ce cae eee tremens G2 S91 a 

“ Manitobarkcs es ae. ceed ote h Ree. eee aie Re Oe MR, oy Rae 99,834 90 

ie Saskatchewan (x, Maes a Sousa oil ecb awn a lee ee ee 45,251 O1 

ce AIDErta. F seceest nan dhre oa se Ons CITE: SO, SECSEE eee Ee 52,228 45 

ef British “‘Cofumbia’) ries. ees foe tes he ee oe ae eee 

obs F $498,321 18 
Administrative expenses #2840 shee. oe ee a Pees a ate ee 1,678 82 


TOtAL eX PDENGLUPe oc. ahcwcye cate pon sieie RAECecEs) Boies en ae a ee ee $500,000 00 
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DETAILED STATEMENT showing payments to municipalities, and unorganized districts, 
on account of disbursements for unemployment relief, during the fiscal year 


1921-22. 
PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Totals by 
/ aie ; Provinces 
DUG Aly OL PAMINerSt 2 ae ec eee lee 1,954 71 
1 On aeriek 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Municipality of Montreal... .. . sistneberatertarets 24,972 60 
Montreal Ex-Fighting Men’ Ss Association Pamsic nts ee 7,868 87 
pe 32,841 47 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
Municipality OMS PAMELOR hao. we Sak sd Soe ea 1,554 34 
Etobicoke .. .... .. i Bude cape tt ae tes 166 42 
ve PETA TN MAO UMN ee eset «cee. 3 so cs Uh eae eee 50,871 85 
< OOM OMIM Mos Stacks tals 2 Ns ae 80 39 
a Oscar co eit acd eee’ So eee 6 34 
oa TET EHO OROUE I idk hate bale. eens Soleo 
ce POR GAPASOINUE sshd” varied sd) hat uci ance wee ne 247 90 
si SURE OMU My Males MyaMa tio ce ay pein cs anaes 662 45 
_ SCAR DOROU Sen hd els Ole ae 10 72 
at Spee VeMeenne Sy. iets oe. ct cs one eee 156 04 
ie PROMOMR ORE mS 2. rip co ls a vel Re 108,232 93 
eS YAMANE ING IS30)1 OF 95 60 a pce ea aS jeoa hire 
me NAOT mm ME MY Lar e. ailas tal fbagle stay a ewe yah Oxegr¢ 
- 1625391 73 
PROVINCE OCF MANITOBA 
meer OL MEST A ONE pes ea ents eit ea. al tint ites 768 29 
TS TROOK AIC SH ILS 6 cud ole ee a, Tsay BS} 
es I SCI ayaa ie <<. eas" oo he Gs 0p pa Uae ee 683 45 
xe ROSSER arn Misr eels cia ee arch eau eats diz) DS 
uw SEF. ABO WOWH EAU GREY 7 Ne Sallie ree ure et Rem eAE 1,887 29 
ue SUS PIEWEOOSs: BN oe apy Se ea er a de6) BD 
a WVOSUMICGOTGOM EMM ess Oa he Alec eae Om einer 1,086 i 
sf SNV AT ROU GOO Smt ett Pan ih tO A 93,342 40 
Pel OVIICCROLMny cri bOW aaeeee ee sie ctorln, co tals alah vale ORNS ails 373 03 
— 99,834 90 
PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN ate 
Municipality OL VLOOSCwd a Waeewt ie) 8 le a ay > sli oes Mies 10,177 06 
| EYES Aue] Se eed a 1a ipl on toe RENE a 23,421 03 
| 4 SONSIS AO OLE mareemtn en atic ror Sen” a bul gin wees 9,650 89 
e a Se Cn COUT Otek i eb) all. 8 dig, vib 576 62 
oe NASR NUL A a RRB UM Se A 439 77 
Us AYO) EEG KONA hy oy to PP a es Oe Oe 
EVO IN COLOTEDASKALCHOEW AN: focus. ore 6 ee ell ge Gas 613 69 
a 45,251 O1 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
BVIATIULC IDA EEO L MOON SAL Ye sis elcl cies eye tw, a ier Seles 6 ap eile ss PAT oy AKER 
Ht 1HyS SeaVenal Haya Gy Ney ae aR CROP RAR Gs O-o 10,393 64 
Unorganized District (C12 SB LKOS Th aw Saree Re A MA pr 2 A 849 50 
a SMS MUG t eae ela hate: mR oe 284 50 
Municipality of Coalhurst .. .. Sas So gee ee 11 85 
' Unorganized District of Diamond City . ee RAY c 1386 50 
Municipality Orava Cvleky seve sae a x ss ois. ghee Sustamane 695 29 
ISEB, a COD Co BO ee ma oer 21 LO 
te AEROS Mee cghe eee hk sisi occ sw  eesta ete 36 50 
We Lethbridge .. . Sued, eee ees S71 Gre 
4 Unorganized District of Johnson’ s "Addition atl cooaee 373 00 
: Municipality CEPA CICOG Gd oorsttineias wate | coal tue) la eh ava 246 97 
; DECCHOING ET Ait way wine a teucxeth Sed aaers 1,663 93 
ae EUCCIOQTILEAIML Sie ote oalat Pet ccuiseuen | versely et mame iE 90 00 
=f MeL OT AML Wee ela cea Guo’ Jace’. yas tei ont ope she 1421539 
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DETAILED STATEMENT showing payments to municipalities, and unorganized districts, 
on account of disbursements for unemployment relief, during the fiscal year 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


1921-22— Concluded. 


Municipality of 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Burnaby .. 
Esquimalt .. 


NaI OO PS) sah wes rates, 
New Westminster .. 
North Vancouver .. 


Oak) Bayoas Ne 
Prince Rupert .. 
Rossland .. 


South Vancouver .. 


Saanich .. 
Vancouver .. 
Victoria . 


491 
158 
589 
1,929 
275 
165 
2,472 
BG 
22,560 
149 


“72,470 


2,550 
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28 
90 
35 
81 
97 
30 
27 
33 
45 
66 
57 
02 


103,818 91 
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To General His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.0O., Governor General and Commander in Chief of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


May rv PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The Picercioncatiin’ the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928, all of 
which is respectfuly. submitted. 


JAMES MURDOCK, 
Mimster of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1923 


To the Hon. JAMES Murpock, 
Minister of Labour. 


Str,—The fiscal year regarded industrially showed a substantial improve- 
ment over the period 1921-22. General increased industrial activity practically 
ended abnormal unemployment and federal assistance was regarded as neces- 
sary only in the case of unemployed and distressed ex-service men in a few 
centres. Prices, which had been in continuous though not rapid decline from 
July, 1920, continued to fall until June, when a slight reaction set in, and the 
year closed with prices slightly higher than at its opening. Calculated on the 
basis adopted by the department for measurement of price fluctuations, the 
price level in March, 1923, was 55 per cent higher than that of 1913, the period 
now usually selected as representing normal conditions. Wages showed about 
a similar tendency, and at the close of the fiscal period 1922-23 appeared to be 
likely shortly to stiffen. 


GovERNMENT ANNUITIES AcT 


The year was marked by the addition to the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the administration of the Government Annuities Act, and 
special effort was, under the direction of the minister, made during the year 
by officers of that branch to extend the operations of the legislation in question, 
the agency of publicity being used for this purpose more extensively than for 
several years previously. A full statement of operations for the year will be 
found in the present report. It will be noted that the moneys received during 
the fiscal year for the purchase of annuities reached the large figure of $1,028,- 
353.07, considerably more than that of any preceding year. 


Recorp As TO INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


The record for the year with regard to industrial disputes is not good, 
speaking statistically, though with one or two exceptions the strikes recorded 
brought little inconvenience to the public. As is understood by readers of these 
reports, the statistical information given as to strikes is for the calendar year 
and not for the fiscal period, this system permitting freer comparison with 
statistics furnished by other countries, which are usually on the basis of the 
calendar year. The actual number of disputes for the calendar year 1922 was 
ereatly less than that of the preceding calendar year, being 85 for 1922, as 


9) 
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against 145 for 1921, but the number of workers involved in 1922 was consider- 
ably larger than the number concerned in 1921, the figures being for 1922, 
41,050, as compared with 22,930 during 1921. The time losses arising from 
strikes counted by working days reached for the year 1922 the high figure of 
1,975,276, being slightly over twice those of the previous calendar year, when 
the figures stood at 956,461. Whilst these figures as to time losses represent 
the third highest in the period of twenty-three years for which departmental 
figures exist, it should not be overlooked that approximately fifty per cent of 
the time losses are charged against the single strike, that of coal miners, in 
southern Alberta and southeastern British Columbia, the area commonly known 
as District 18, the official district, i.e., of the international mine workers’ trades 
union, the United Mine Workers of America, the strike in question beginning 
on April 1 and continuing for about five months. The occurrence of a second 
strike in the same industry, representing a three weeks’ struggle in the month 
of August on the part of 15,000 coal miners in the mines of Nova Scotia, fur- 
ther swelled the total. Other strikes during the year were scattered over many 
industries and localities and present no feature for special comment. 


INDUSTRIAL Disputses INvestTIGATION Act, 1907 


The provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act came into play 
in 45 cases. Twenty-seven boards were established. Strikes occurred in two 
cases only where boards were established, both the disputes involved being in 
the coal mining industry, those, namely, in Western Canada and Eastern Can- 
aca as mentioned above. In a third case, where the coal mining district around 
Edmonton was affected, a strike was apparently commenced without regard to 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; later an applica- 
tion was received from the mayor of the municipality, but, the mayor being 
apparently unwilling to recommend persons for appointment to the board as 
on behalf of the operators and miners and those parties being unwilling on 
their own part to make recommendation, it was not clear that any advantage 
would result from further action on the application, and the application was in 
any case ultimately withdrawn. 

The statute was during the year subjected to a severe test in connection 
with questions arising out of the interpretation of section 57. Several boards 
had been established to deal with disputes as between various railways and 
their shop craft employees. The railways sought to effect a reduction in wages 
and, the dispute arising in the case of the principal railways being before a 
Conciliation Board, the employees maintained that section 57 operated to pre- 
vent a change in wages or hours until the board had rendered its decision. 
Tne Minister of Labour upheld the view of the employees as to the bearing of 
section 57. A ruling of the Department of Justice supported this position, and 
the railways, though under protest, ultimately consented to leave the wage 
rates unchanged pending the inquiry before the board. The correspondence on 
the subject is printed in a chapter of the present report devoted to the opera- 
tions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Partly because of the point which had been in dispute as to the interpre- 
iation of section 57, it was decided by the minister that amendments to the 
statute, with a view to clarifying this section and to conveying more clearly 
the apparent intent of the law in some other respects, should be submitted to 
Parliament. A Bill was accordingly introduced into the House of Commons, 
and with little discussion passed the House unanimously. In the Senate a 
serious opposition arose and resulted in amendments to the Bill which could 
not be accepted. After an interchange of communications between the two 
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Chambers, no solution of the deadlock having been found, the Bill was dropped. 
Although these proceedings in Parliament occurred chiefly after the close of the 
fiscal year, the matter is regarded as of sufficient importance to justify a state- 
ment on the subject being attached to the chapter on the operations of the 
statute included in the present report. 


OTHER BRANCHES OF WoRK 


Other branches of the work of the department proceeded during the year 
without important development. 

With regard to the administration of the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, it may be remarked that there were at the close of the year 78 local employ- 
ment offices; the number of vacancies reported during the year was 489,316, and 
the total number of placements was 412,527. A full statement of operations for 
the year appears in the present report. 

Disbursements under the Technical Education Act to the various provinces 
of the Dominion amounted during the fiscal year to $648,227.03, distributed as 
follows: British Columbia, $34,932.38; Alberta, $71,019.91; Saskatchewan, 
$18,263.84; Manitoba, $25,121.14; Ontario, $314,206.97; Quebec, $128,182.27; 
New Brunswick, $17,476.06; Nova Scotia, $33,166; Prince Edward Island, 
$5,858.46. A full statement of operations for the year appears herewith. 

The Labour Gazette was published regularly in English and French, the 
annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada covering the calendar year 1922 
was issued in April, and the annual report on Labour Organization in Canada 
for the preceding calendar year was issued in May. Various wages and other 
bulletins were issued during the year. , 

The Government delegates to the fourth session of the International Labour 
Conference held in October in Geneva, Switzerland, were the Honourable James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour, and the Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries; Mr. Lapointe had been, it may be noted, previously 
in attendance at Geneva as one of the Government delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Messrs. Murdock and Lapointe took an active part 
in the proceedings of the International Labour Conference. 

Five meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
were held during the year. Colone! David Carnegie acted as substitute for the 
Minister of Labour at the meetings held in April and July. The Minister 
attended in person the meeting held immediately prior to and the two meetings 
held during the session of the International Labour Conference. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 


EY 
Your obedient servant, 


F. A. ACLAND, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA. 
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I.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, BEING FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1923 


IntTRopuctorRY Nore 


There were 27 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act during the 
year as against 45 applications. In two cases there were strikes in 
spite of efforts of the boards to adjust the disputes referred. In both 
cases the industry concerned was that of coal mining and the strikes 
were in the widely separated coal fields of (1) District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, embracing coal mines in the southeastern corner of British 
Columbia and southern Alberta, where the miners were out for a period of 
about five months beginning on April 1, and (2) District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, embracing the principal coal mining districts in Nova 
Scotia, where the miners were out. for three weeks during August. 

The strike in Western Canada followed immediately on the termination of 
a working agreement expiring on March 31, 1922. Though not ostensibly a 
part of the strike declared by the United Mine Workers of America in the 
bituminous mines of the United States and effective from the same date, namely, 
April 1, 1922, and under similar circumstances with regard to the termination 
of the working agreement that had prevailed down to that date, there is little 
reason to doubt that the two struggles were from the commencement closely 
related to each other. This became clearer as the strike in Alberta proceeded, 
and, when in August the struggle in the United States approached its close, the 
conditions of settlement in Alberta were made more or less dependent on those 
which had prevailed in the settlement in the United States. In these circum- 
stances the efforts of a Board of Conciliation were almost predestined to failure. 
The department had done its best to secure the establishment of a Board prior 
to the termination of the agreement, so that the inquiry might proceed imme- 
diately in the event of no agreement being effected and no cessation of work 
occurring, but neither operators nor workmen assisted to this end; the Board’s 
findings, when delivered, proved unacceptable to either party. The work of 
the Board was, however, by no means without value, since mucf important 
information was elicited during the inquiry and the findings did much to facili- 
tate the subsequent negotiations which brought a settlement. The strike, 
though prolonged, was not the occasion of serious public inconvenience. The 
coal mining industry in District 18 and vicinity had been at some points over- 
developed, and it became generally understood that, had there been no strike 
in the locality during the summer of 1922, many of the operators would have 
found it necessary to shut down. Many of the miners found work on farms 
throughout the summer and others were engaged in clearing land, in some cases, 
it is said, for coal companies whose properties were closed. 

The coal mining strike in Nova Scotia was the outcome of a prolonged 
period of friction between the British Empire Steel Corporation and its employees 
in the coal mining industry. The friction had apparently reached almost the 
breaking point at the close of the year 1921, when the then working agreement 
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eame to a termination and the company imposed a wage reduction which would 
have averaged twenty-five per cent. The ensuing dispute was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and a compromise was effected which permitted a con- 
timuance of work for the time being, so that the Nova Scotia coal mines were 
in fact operating during by far the greater part of the period of the great coal 
strike in the United States and that in District 18 in Western Canada. The 
differences between the company and the miners were much discussed in the 


press, and a day was given in Parliament to debate the subject. It being 


claimed that the Board of Conciliation which had investigated the dispute in 
January, 1922, had not gone sufficiently into some aspects of the situation, a 
second board was constituted and made a further investigation and report. The 
second board did not succeed in effecting a working agreement, and eventually 
the miners declared a strike, which occupied three weeks of the month of August. 
The struggle was ended by an agreement which fixed a wage rate of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent below the wage level of 1921, a reduction considerably less 
severe than had been, as above indicated, originally proposed by the company. 
The working agreement was made effective until January 14, 1924. 

A third important coal mining strike cccurred during the year in the 
Edmonton district. In this case neither operators nor workmen had submitted 
any application for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, but, when the 
strike had been for some time in progress, the Mayor of Edmonton applied fer 
a board as on behalf of the municipality of Edmonton. Since, however, the 
mayor did not submit names of persons for appointment to the board on behal! 
of operators or workmen, and neither operators nor workmen showed a willing- 
ness to participate in the procedure, and there was no evidence that the strike 
was causing any serious inconvenience to the public, it did not appear that the 
establishment of a board under such conditions would bring any public benefit; 
while, however, the application was still receiving consideration, it was with- 
drawn, the strike itself gradually dissolving. 

In some other respects proceedings under the statute were marked during 
the year by unusual developments. The various railways of the country decided 
to effect if possible a wage reduction in the case of their shop craft employees, 
the cut to be effective in the majority of cases as from July 16, 1922. The 
representatives of the employees secured Boards of Conciliation. Four boards 
were established: (1) including Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Grand Trunk Railway, and other lines, members of the Railway 
Association of Canada; (2) three separate boards dealing with three inter- 
national railways or sections of railways, namely (a) Michigan Central Rail- 
road, (6) Pere Marquette Railway, and (c) New York Central Railroad. An 
important question arose shortly as to the interpretation to be placed upon 
section 57 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The railroad com- 
panies proposed to make the wage-cut effective without regard to the fact that 
the dispute arising was before a Board of Conciliation. The employees claimed 
that the effect of section 57 was to prevent any change as to wages or condi- 
tions until the dispute arising had been passed upon by the Conciliation Board. 
The Minister of Labour supported the contention of the workmen. The matter 
was referred to the Department of Justice, which upheld the view maintained 
by the minister and the representatives of the workers. Finally, in a com- 
munication addressed to the Prime Minister, the leading railways undertook to 
abide by the ruling of the Department of Justice, and conditions as to wages 
and hours remained unchanged until the different boards had made their find- 
ings, the railroads, however, protesting that they did not admit the interpreta- 
tion which had been given by the Department of Justice to section 57; other 
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railways concerned followed the same procedure. A great strike in the machine 
shops of the principal railways of the United States prevailed for many months, 
and a similar strike was no doubt but narrowly averted in Canada, the matters 
in dispute being practically identical. A statement of the situation, with texts 
of the more important communications involved, appears in the present chapter. 

With a view chiefly to removing any ambiguity in the language of section 57 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the minister introduced an amending 
Bill in the House of Commons at the ensuing session of Parliament, the Buili 
including, however, clauses which aimed at. clarifying the statute at other 
points, though in no case was any change suggested which would at all modify. 
the essential principles of the Act. The Bill passed the House of Commons 
unanimously and with but little debate. In the Senate the measure was severely 
opposed, though it found support at every pcint from the Honourable Senator 
Robertson, the former Minister of Labour. The amendments of the Senate 
being unacceptable to the House of Commons and negotiations between the 
two Chambers failing to secure a solution, the Bill was dropped and the statute 
remained at the close of the session without amendments later than those of the 
year 1920. These parliamentary proceedings took place chiefly after the close 
of the fiscal year, but the matters involved are regarded as being of so great 
importance that a brief statement on the subject is included in the present 
chapter. 


SuMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (1) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned from April 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923; (11) 
showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 
1923; (iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-23, number of disputes dealt with; (iv) 
showing by calendar years, 1907-23, number of disputes dealt with, and (v) con- 
taining statistical summary of operations under the statute for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1923. | 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1922, 
TO MARCH 31, 1923 


Number 


Number of | Number of | of strikes 
Industries affected applications} Boards not 
for Boards | established] averted 
received * or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication 
and other public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 
irene BANE a SORIAD © SER LO DNaLE Mabe oe OU MOE DRAB es Riche Bey 4 2 3 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
(SB) ILRI eee een te tras aa huees ite ern he ita 18 13 0 
(py Stirectrrailwiy a. Cree ee SCOT eee Py ee 5 2 0 
he) “Sibi: Foci Coe Sige tell AS 2 aa a 2 2 0 
(ay fT elobranniay 2. oct eee ce es eee eee ee 2 2 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Daeht. ant) DOWEL is.4: Fb sib sks ahs abiae fe bene ka ea 3 3 0 


II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act— 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal control— 
Gy ERinriG OI DIOV RRS ag anee hele whe Mead ciated Cie eee ie ee 6 3 0 
(Dy TUAW. coe Ce it ao es ce rte ree Oe nr eC eee 1 0 0 
(2) MMiseollancousi tees Cee SE eS, Say es ae 4 0 0 
a 


* Including six cases left over from preceding year, as stated below. 
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The proceedings under the Act during the year include six cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, namely, disputes 
between (1) coal operators, members of Western Canada Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, and certain of their employees, being members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America; (2) Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sudbury, 
Ont., and various classes of its employees; (3) Dominion Power and Transmis- 
sion Company, Hamilton, Ont., and its linemen, groundmen, etc.; (4) 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company and Hamilton Street Railway 
Company, respectively, and various classes of their employees; (5) Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and certain of its employees, and (6) employers, 
members of Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries, 
Ottawa Branch, and certain of their employees being hod-carriers. 

On March 31, 1923, results were still pending in connection with six appli- 
cations concerning disputes between (1) Canadian National Railways, Western 
Lines, and certain of its employees being members of the International Brother- 
hood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, District No. 6; (2) Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Western Lines, and certain of its employees being members 
of the International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, District 
No. 6; (3) Canadian National Railways, Western Lines, and its dining and 
sleeping car employees, members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees; (4) Brantford Municipal Railway Commission and certain of its 
employees being street railway workers, members of Local Division No. 685, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America; 
(5) Corporation of the City of Prince Rupert and certain of its employees being 
members of Civic Employees’ Union No. 20, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and (6) Winnipeg Electric Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being members of the Gas Workers’ Union of Winnipeg (Inde- 
pendent). 


Il. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
MARCH 31, 1923 


ae 


Number of | Number 


applications} of strikes 
Industries affected “for not 
Boards averted 
received or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
a a Sila rinndiy 4,4. aun en Mininaseamlhiges anit Ai gona 68 10 
ee RRN eM RN Teak nt a wtp dn ee siete ok hy Aen els oe ea 19 5 
op oO Oe ees eer cea eee gn aa 1 1) 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
RTS Te tee bikes vice ink See aoe eee ove ees ince a 179 vi 
1 BET ENG hag) Rt Ra a 98 7 
NEE INO Ts Oe ean SW eee eRe ein ar Cee ae = TT 1 
ES Soc eel 2 Ru Ie Sie ie eee Seams a LIS a 27 0 
eo PRE 8 FRI Dh SSR SC See aa SG RG 16 1 
Be ahs © 0 ets ve Se hg awe Ve ine fl 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
et Picht BnIPOerer, ak Seat Bag es i oe ee Realy re ee 20 3 
fe SB EOP SCORING Oe LN Er lbs ree a 1 0 
SAN yeni ke ee cas Be ce eres var semen 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act— 
(1) Public utilities under provincial or municipal CObtrOL. 222\.0. oehaae ee dee 55 1 
ig ty AO Neda scarce Pete 88 wr pretense teteteentard so eieh i Some coe Hrnerie le SNE 65 1 
A en eects odes ote Ae: ore Rela ie 597 37 
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The figures contained in the above table may be thought to show discrep- 
ancies aS compared with those appearing in the yearly summary. A closer 
examination will, however, show the respéctive statements to be in agreement. 
A complete statement of proceedings for a year must show all disputes dealt with 
during the fiscal year. The figures of the yearly statement include, therefore, 
disputes carried over from the previous year and which are counted in the sum- 
mary of that year’s proceedings. Thus the same dispute may properly figure in 
the annual statement for each of two years. In the statistical recapitulation 
covering several years, as above, it is necessary that no dispute shall be counted 
more than once, and account is taken of the number of applications received 
during the year and thus brought within the purview of the statute. 


Ill. TABLE SHOWING BY FISCAL YEARS, 1907-1928, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


1907—|1908—|1909-|1910—}1911—|1912-]1913-|1914—|1915-/1916-| 1917—|1918—|1919-|1920-|1921-|1922- 


Number of applications} 34 | 21] 27] 24} 18] 21 16] 16 1s 36 de D2bs, DOM» duly, Oonle tones 597 
Number of Boards 

eranted he. iit oe ol LOFT 25 else LOM eS hie iia TTA) bal 20 ale tsSul 60 46st eoueamod neon 428 
Number of disputes 

where strike not 

averted (or ended).. 1 J 4 4 4 4 0 1 1 1 1 2 3 6 1 3 on 


(The remark at the foot of Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by fiscal 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 


IV. TABLE SHOWING BY CALENDAR YEARS, 1907-1923, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


\ 


1907* 1923+ 
eae 9 mos }1908/1909)1910]1911)1912/1913/1914)1915)1916}1917| 1918} 1919) 1920]1921)1922/3 mos.| Total 


Number of applications........ 25 20 (221728 1214) 168) 18 | 18 |) 15 |) 29°). 58.1 93 |. 70. | 6111-54 |-42 5 597 
Number of boards granted....} 22 | 25 | 21 | 23 | 16 | 16 | 15 | 18 | 12 | 16 | 37 | 59 | 47 | 41 | 26 | 29 5 428 
Number of disputes where 


strike not averted (orended)| 1 1 4 4 4 3 1 1 1 1 1 2 3 5 2 2 1 Bie 


* The Act became law on March 22, 1907, so that the proceedings cover nine months only. 

+ To the end of the financial year, March 31. 

(The remark at the foot of Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by calendar 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 
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QuEsTIONS ARISING OuT oF INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 57, AS INDICATED IN THE 
OPENING REMARKS OF THIS CHAPTER 


Several Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established to deal 
with differences between the various railways of Canada and certain of their 
employees in shop crafts. Four distinct Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation were established, namely :— 

1. Between (1) various railways, members of the Railway Association of 
Canada, including the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Grand Trunk Railway, and (2) workmen, members of Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation of Labour, and 
being motive power and car department mechanics, helpers and apprentices in 
the employ of said railways. 

2. Between Michigan Central Railroad and certain of its employees being 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, carmen, electricians and sheet metal 
workers. 

3. Between Pére Marquette Railway Company and certain of its shop 
employees being machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, electricians, carmen, 
ete. 

4. Between New York Central Railway Company, as represented by it 
officers in charge of the railway shops located at Ottawa, and certain of its 
employees being members of the Federated Shop Crafts, employed in the Ottawa 
shops. 

Of the four disputes above indicated, it will be observed that three relate to 
United States railways having lines in Canada, namely, Michigan Central, Pére 
Marquette and New York Central. 

In the correspondence arising out of the establishment of these Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation it was pointed out to the various railway com- 
panies concerned that section 57 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
as understood by the department, required that, with respect to the proposed 
change in wages, no change could properly be made until the dispute arising had 
been dealt with by the Board of Conciliation and Investigation to which the dis- 
pute had been referred. 

With regard to dispute No. 1 in the above list, that respecting Canadian 
railways generally, the employing companies did not accept the departmental 
interpretation of section 57 and announced their intention of putting into effect, 
the proposed reduction as from July 16, urging that the employees concerned 
would be protected “ in that should the rates finally agreed upon be more favour- 
able to the employees they would receive retroactive pay.” 

With regard to disputes Nos. 2, 3 and 4 in the above list, the railways con- 
cerned, being United States railways with branch lines in the Dominion, con- 
sented to waive the proposed reduction until the dispute arising had been dealt 
with by the Board of Conciliation and Investigation which had been established. 

Statements appearing in the press and representations reaching the depart- 
ment direct indicated considerable unrest among the employees of Canadian 
railways with respect to the divergence in view between the railways and the 
employees and led to an exchange of communications between the Department 
of Labour and the railways. 

On July 29 the Deputy Minister of Labour telegraphed each Canadian 
railway management concerned as follows:— 


I am directed to request your attention to statements which are being printed widely 
in the press with reference to the attitude of the railways involved in dispute with shop 
crafts workmen on question of deferring proposed changes in wage rates until matters in 
dispute have been dealt with by Board of Conciliation and Investigation. Minister had 
assumed management of your railway would be following course which has been adopted by 
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otner roads involved in disputes with same classes of workmen and where separate Boards 
of Conciliation have been established, namely, Michigan Central, Pere Marquette and New 
York-Central, which have deferred intended reduction of wages until dispute has been dealt 
with us stated by Conciliation Board, this line of action being that clearly laid down under 
section fifty-seven of governing statute. Representatives of workmen are, however, request- 
ing information as to intended attitude of railways involved in this dispute, and minister 
would be pleased to receive assurance as to course your company will take, 


REPLIES FROM THE RAILWAYS 


The following message was received from each of the principal railways 
concerned as on various dates between July 31 and August 2:— 


Your message of the twenty-ninth addressed to the president of this company directing 
attention to statements in the press with reference to the attitude of the railways involved 
in dispute with shop crafts workmen is received, and in reply this company desires to state 
that, on advice of counsel, we have proceeded along lines which are considered to be in 
accordance with the law. We are without definite information as to the circumstances which 
have led to the establishment of Boards of Conciliation in connection with disputes 
apparently existing on United States railways operating in Canada with same classes of 
employees, but we understand in a general way that there are several material differences 
as to the notice given, as to the application made for a board and as to other relevant 
circumstances. We believe inquiry will show that the United States railways first acted to 
put reduced rates of pay definitely into effect for their employees in Canada without proper 
notice or any preliminary negotiations with them. We further believe that these United 
States railways also put into effect without agreement rules governing working conditions, 
while in our case the revision of working conditions rules was mutually agreed upon some 
months ago. The company gave thirty days’ notice of cancellation of existing schedule. 
The company’s proposition was that the new rates should be put into effect pending further 
eonsideration and negotiation as from date of cancellation of previous schedule. Under this 
proposition the employees would be protected in that, should the rates finally agreed upon 
be more favourable to the employees, they would receive retroactive pay to such date oi 
cancellation of old rates. On the other hand, the proposition afforded the company an 
absolutely necessary feature of protection. Any other course than that adopted by the 
company would defeat the intent of the agreement entered into after long negotiation 
between the companies and the employees. Otherwise employees have it in their power to 
unduly delay the application of new schedule and if former wages continue to be paid 
and be ultimately reduced company would have no means of reimbursements for: amount 
overpaid. Retroactive provisions were made available to employees when wages were rising 
and same rule should be applied to present situation. Inasmuch as the railways have agreed 
to joint proceedings and a Board of Conciliation has been established in this matter, we 
prefer at this time merely to assure your department that there is every desire on the part 
of the company to comply with the law and to repudiate the suggestion from any quarter 
that the company’s action is either arbitrary or improper. 


RULING OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


The question of the interpretation of section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was then taken up by the Minister of Railways with the 
Department of Justice and resulted in a ruling on the part of the Department of 
Justice contained in a letter addressed over the signature of the Acting Deputy 
Minister of Justice (Mr. W. Stuart Edwards) to the Hon. W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, and under date of August 3, as follows,” 
namely :— ‘ 


Referring to Mr. Fairweather’s conversation with me this afternoon in which he stated 
that you wish to have a departmental opinion to-day upon a question arising under section 
57 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act as amended by chapter 29 of the Statutes of 
1920, it appears from what Mr. Fairweather tells me that the Canadian National Railways 
have given notice to their employees of a proposed reduction 1n wages; that this has resulted 
in a dispute within the meaning of the Act and that a Board is now being constituted under 
the Act to deal with the sarne; that in the meantime the period of thirty days mentioned 
in the Act has expired; that the railways propose, pending determination of the dispute by 
the board, te pay their employees from the date of the expiration of said period at the 
proposed reduced rates; that the employees deny the right of the railways to make any 
reduction in pay until a report in favour thereof has been made by the board, and that 
an opinion is desired as to what are the rights of the railways in this connection. 
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Upon the hasty consideration which I have been able to give to the matter, it would 
seem that the question depends almost altogether upon the provisions of section 57 of the 
Act above referred to, which reads as follows:— 


“67. Employers and employees shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an 
intended change affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours; 
and in the event of such intended change resulting in a dispute, until the dispute has 
been finally dealt with by a board, and a copy of its report has been delivered through 
the registrar to both the parties affected, neither of those parties shall alter the condi- 
tions of employment with respect to wages or hours, or on account of the dispute 
do or be concerned in doing, directly or indirectly, anything in the nature of a 
lockout or strike, or a suspension or discontinuance of employment or work, but the 
relationship of employer and employee shall continue uninterrupted by the dispute, 
or anything arising out of the dispute; but if, in the opinion of the board, either party 
uses this or any other provision of this Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining 
a given condition of affairs through delay, and the board so reports to the minister, 
such party shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to the same penalties as are 
imposed for a violation of the next preceding section.” 


Upon consideration of these provisions I find it difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the intention of parliament in enacting this legislation was to prevent the doing of that 
which the railways are proposing to do; that is to say, that the making of a reduction in 
the actual amount of money paid out to employees on pay-day is making an alteration in 
the conditions of employment with respect to wages within the meaning of the statute, 
notwithstanding the fact that the intention of the railways is to account to the employees 
for the difference if and when a report in favour of the employees has been made by 
the board. 

I do not overlook the fact that in case the railways continue payments at the old rates 
and the board reports in favour of a reduction they may not succeed in recovering back 
all cf the overpayments so made, but I do not think this circumstance can be looked at as 
affecting the interpretation of the plain words of the statute. 


N OTIFICATION TO RAILWAYS 


A copy of the findings of the Department of Justice was forwarded, under 
date of August 3, to the principal railways by the Honourable W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways, together with the following covering letter:— 


Strong representations are being made to the Government and it is a matter of current 
report in the press that, pending the decision of a board to be constituted under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and amendments, the railways contemplate 
withholding from employees the differences between wage schedules that have been in 
effect and new schedules which they have proposed to establish. This procedure has been 
vigourously protested. 

On behalf of the Government, I have to express the view that the railways should act 
in exact accordance with the law applicable, and your attention is drawn to section 57 of 


chapter 20 of 1907, as amended by section 5 of chapter 29 of 1910, and further amended 


by section 5 of chapter 29 of 1920, and reading as follows:— 


“Employers and employees shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an intended 
change affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours; and in 
the event of such intended change resulting in a dispute, until the dispute has been 
finally dealt with by a board, and a copy of its report has been delivered through the 
registrar to both the parties affected, neither of those parties shall alter the conditions 
of employment with respect to wages or hours, or on account of the dispute do or 
be concerned in doing, directly or indirectly, anything in the nature of a lockout or 
strike, or a suspension or discontinuance of employment or work, but the relationship 
of employer and employee shall continue uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything 
arising out of the dispute; but if, in the opinion of the board, either party uses this 
or any other provision of this Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a given 
condition of affairs through delay, and the board so reports to the minister, such party 
shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to the same penalties as are imposed for a 
violation of the next preceding section.” 


For your information, I attach a copy of an opinion received from the Department of 
Justice with respect to its interpretation of the above provision of the statutes. 
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OTHER CORRESPONDENCE 
Other correspondence then ensued as follows:— 


Monrreau, August 9, 1922. 
Honourable W. C. KENNeEpY, 


Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 


Dear S1r,—The undersigned have received your letter enclosing copy of the opinion of 
the Acting Deputy Minister of Justice upon the application of section 57 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to the action taken by the railway companies in establishing a 
tentative scale of wages pending investigation and report by a Board of Conciliation 
appointed under the Act. 

The railways, upon the advice of their own counsel, are not in accord with the opinion 
of the Department of Justice. The contention raised has been before the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia in District No. 26, United Mine Workers of America, against the Dominion 
Coal Company and others, where the court in a carefully considered judgment unanimously 
decided that a similar proposed reduction is not a change of conditions within the prohibi- 
tions of section 57 of the Act. It is thought that this authoritative decision may not have 
ieceived full consideration in the preparation of the department’s opinion. 

It is to be pointed out also that it is one of the functions of Boards of Conciliation to 
recommend the date when rates recommended by them shall come into force. The fairness 
of the companies’ action in tentatively applying a revised scale of wages is a question 
before the Conciliation Board now in session, and we feel that an expression of opinion from 
the Government upon the question, obviously based on a misconstruction of the law, is 
improper and is bound to have an embarrassing effect upon the proceedings before the 
tribunal properly constituted pursuant to the statute. 

The pay-rolls for the last half of July have already been made up, and it is impossible 
to alter them for payment upon the approaching pay-day. On the other hand, if, as a 
result of the proceedings of the board, additional payments are agreed upon for the period 
referred to, they may be added to subsequent pay-rolls. 

We would refer also to the facts which led to the present situation. On June 14, pursu- 
ant to their agreement with their employees, the railways gave notice of their desire to revise 
wages, and specified the reductions proposed to be effective a month afterward. In the negotia- 
tions which followed it developed that, owing to conditions affecting the same classes of 
labour in the United States, the employees were unable to concur in any downward revision, 
and that it would be impossible to conclude any agreement until the situation in the United 
States should have cleared. The railways then proposed that the reduction should be 
applied conditionally from July 16, with the understanding that the rates finally agreed upon 
should be made retroactive to that date. This proposal, it will be observed, effectually 
protected the interests of employees as well as of the railways, and is the method which has 
obtained between the railways and the classes of employees involved in negotiations during 
each of the last four years, but, as it was not accepted on this occasion, the issue then resulting 
tas been referred to a Board of Conciliation. The situation on United States railways has 
materially changed since the date of the negotiations to which we have referred, it having 
now been definitely announced by the employees there, who have been on strike for the last 
six wecks (forming a large majority of the members of the same organizations whose members, 
employed on Canadian roads, have applied for a Board of Conciliation), that they are willing 
to return to work at the same reduced rates, effective July 1, as were proposed by Canadian 
railways, effective July 16. : ; 

In these circumstances, we submit that, in fairness to all parties, the railways could not 
adopt a course of action which they believe is not in accordance with law nor required by 
the merits of the case. 


Yours truly, 
(Sed.) Howarp G. KELLEY, 
President, Grand Trunk Railway System. 
(Sed.) D. B. Hanna, 


. President, Canadian National Railways. 


(Sed.) E. W. Buarrty, 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Dear Mr. Kennepy,—Since writing you on the 3rd instant with regard to the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and certain of its employees, certain representa- 
tiong have been made to me by legal representatives of the railways and my attention 
has been directed to the joint letter from the presidents of the three railway systems to 
you dated the 9th instant. These representations have had my careful consideration and I 
bave concluded that they do not contain anything which would justify me to alter the 
view expressed in my said letter. 

The position taken by the railways is that the present case is covered by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia in certain injunction proceedings against the Dominion 
Coal Company et al. With this view I am, however, unable to agree, as I think it quite 
elear that the ground upon which the Appellate Court proceeded in the Nova Scotia case 
has no application to the present situation. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) W. Sruarr Epwarps, 
Acting D.M.J. 
Hon. W. C. Kennepy, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, 
Ottawa. 


Orrawa, August 12, 1922. 
E.’W. Brarry, Esq., 


President, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Dear Mr. Bearry,—The Government has had under consideration the correspondence 
that has passed between the railway executives and the Minister of Railways and Canals, 
including the letters containing the opinion of the Acting Deputy Minister of Justice, with 
respect to the application to the existing dispute between the railway companies and 
certain of their employees in the shop crafts of section 57 of the Industrial Disputes 
investigation Act. 

It must be apparent that, if the parties to industrial disputes ‘are to be permitted to 
place their own interpretation upon Acts of Parliament passed for the express purpose 
of avoiding strikes or lockouts occasioned by industrial disputes and to persist in a course 
of action which in the opinion of the law officers of the Crown constitutes a direct violation 
of existing legislation, there can be no guarantee of industrial peace nor indeed of the 
preservation of law and order throughout the Dominion. As you are well aware, the 
industrial situation on this continent, as a consequence of existing strikes in the coal mines 
and on the railways in the United States, is fraught with possibilities of the gravest char- 
acter. That Canada has been spared a like condition in her mines and on her railways is 
owing to the. legislation enacted by Parliament for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes and to the loyal and public-spirited manner in which both employing 
companies and their emplovees have on the whole respected its provisions. 

The relations between the railway companies and their employees and the coal mining 
companies and their employees in Canada to-day are such that, given continuous operation 
of the mines and railroads through a due regard for the provisions of the law, the companics 
concerned and their employees may do much to relieve the existing situation of some 
of its most alarming features. A contrary course on the part of either of the parties might 
conceivably precipitate an industrial situation in Canada which would ereatly aggravate and 
intensify the unfortunate consequences of the protracted disputes in the United States. 

The Government feels that the public interest demands its utmost vigilance in the 
preservation of industrial peace in Canada at this time, and that the public has a right 
to expect that, in its endeavour to uphold the law and secure uninterrupted operation of 
railway and mining activities, the Government may count upon the co-operation of employ- 
ing companies and employees alike. Under the circumstances, it is the hope of my colleagues 
and myself that the railway companies will accept without further question the opinion 
of the Department of Justice with respect to the interpretation of section 57 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and immediately restore conditions relative to wages so as to 
remove any question as to a full compliance with the intention of the Ache 

T should perhaps add that, having been waited upon by a deputation representative 
of the emplovees concerned, I have assured them that the Government will not hesitate 
to exert its full influence and power to see that the provisions of the law governing industrial 


disputes are complied with by all parties. At the same time, I have expressed the view that.. 


once informed of the confirmation of his opinion bv the Deputy Minister of Justice, after 
conference with the legal representatives of the railway companies, the railway executives 
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may be expected to adopt such a course as will render unnecessary any further action 02 
the part either of the employees or the Government to secure a due compliance with the 
provisions of the law. Upon this undertaking, I was assured by the employees’ representa- 
tives that they would agree to an immediate resumption of the investigation being conducted 
by the Board of Conciliation to which the dispute in question has been referred, and would 
refrain, without further conference with the Government, from taking any step calculated 
to prove prejudicial to the public interest. 

I should be pleased to be advised by you by telegraph at your earliest convenience of 
the action which the Government may expect your company to take in the light of these 
representations. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) W. L. Mackenzie KIne. 


CanapIAN Paciric Ratpway Co.’s TELEGRAPH, 
MonrreaL, August 15, 1922. 


Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie KIna, 
Prime Minister, 
Ottawa. 


Answering your letter of the twelfth instant, we need not assure you of our concurrenc? 
in your desire that the important business of the country may be carried on without inter- 
ruption. and that both employers and employees should co-operate in carrying out the laws 
which have been enacted to that end. 

It is quite impossible for us to change our view as to the legality of the course which 
the railways have taken, and we believe that such action afforded full protection to the 
interests of both parties. 

Je must respectfully submit that, notwithstanding the view which the legal advisers 
of the Government may hold, it is the duty of the company to follow a course which they 
have been advised is legal and in accordance with binding decisions of the Canadian courts, 
and necessary to preserve the rights which they consider essential to the protection of their 
properties. 

In view, however, of the decision of the Government to accept the opinion of the 
Department of Justice, we will undertake, pending an anticipated early report of the Board 
of Conciliation now sitting, that the scale of shop crafts’ wages in force prior to July 16 
last will be continued, on the understanding that the companies’ case before the Board of 
Conciliation will not be thereby prejudiced, and that the companies shall not thereby be 
precluded from taking the position, in negotiating an agreement during or subsequent to 
the proceedings of the board, that the new scale should be retroactive to July 16 last. 

(Sed.) D. B. Hanna, 
(S¢d.) Howarp G. KELLEY, 


(Sgd.) E. W. Brarry, 


Proposep AMENDMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


As mentioned in the opening passages of this chapter, a Bill to amend the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, was before Parliament for con- 
sideration at the 1923 session. The measure was introduced by the Hon. James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour, in the House of Commons on March 21 and 
passed unanimously by the House on April 20. The minister explained that 
the proposed amendments, which related to sections 15, 57 and 58, involved no 
change in the purpose of the Act, but were designed to convey more clearly 
the intent of these sections as they now stand and have been understood for a 
number of years. The Senate subsequently introduced amendments which, 
in the opinion of the House of Commons, were inconsistent with the purposes of 
the Bill, and could not be accepted. The view of the House of Commons to this 
effect was communicated to the Senate, but the latter decided to adhere to its 
proposed amendments; under these circumstances the Bill was dropped. 

The Bill as passed by the House of Commons is printed below. This is fol- 
lowed by the sections of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act affected by the 
Bill, with the proposed amendments. 
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An Act to amend The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, enacts as follows:— 

1. Subparagraph (b) of paragraph two of section fifteen of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, as enacted by section two of chapter twenty-nine of the statutes of 
1910, is amended by inserting after the word “committee”, in the eighteenth line thereof, 
the words “of the employees”; and by inserting after the word “employer”, in the nine- 
teenth line thereof, the words “or that it has been impossible to secure conference or to 
enter into negotiations”; and by inserting after the word “further”, in the last line thereof, 
the words “ effort or”. 

2. Section fifty-seven of the said Act, as amended by section five of chapter twenty-nine 
of the statutes of 1910, and as further amended by section five of chapter twenty-nine of 
the statutes of 1920, is further amended by inserting after the word “ intended ”, in the second 
line thereof, the words “or desired”; and by inserting after the word “intended”, in the 
tourth line thereof, the words “or desired”; and by inserting after the word “dispute”, in 
the fourth line thereof, the words “it shall be unlawful for the employer to make effective 
a proposed change in wages or hours or for the employees to go on strike”; and by inserting, 
after the word “affected”, in the seventh line thereof, the words “the application for the 
appointment of a board shall be made by the employers or employees proposing the change 
in wages or in hours”; 

3. Section fifty-eight of the said Act is amended by inserting after the word “lock-out ”, 
in the first line thereof, the words “ or making effective a change in wages or hours”; and 
by inserting after the word “lockout”, in the last line thereof, the words “or change”. 


The following paragraphs show sections 15, 57 and 58 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the additions proposed by the amending bill being 
printed in italics:— 


Sec. 15 (b)...failing an adjustment of the dispute or a reference thereof by the minister 
to a board to the best of the knowledge and belief of the declarants a strike will be declared, 
that the dispute has been the subject of negotiations between the committee of the employees 
and the employer, or that 2! has been impossible to secure conference or to enter into nego- 
trations, that all efforts to obtain a satisfactory settlement have failed, and that there is 
no reasonable hope of securing a settlement by further effort or negotiations. (1910, c. 29.) 


Sec 57.—Employers and employees shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an intended 
or desired change affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours; and 
in the event of such intended or desired change resulting in a dispute, zt shall be unlawful 
for the employer to make effective a proposed change in wages or hours or for the employees 
io go on strike, until the dispute has been finally dealt with by a board, and a copy of 
its report has been delivered through the Registrar to both the parties affected; the applica- 
izon for the appointment of a board shall be made by the employers or employees proposing 
the change in wages or in hours; neither of those parties shall alter the conditions of emplov- 
ment with respect to wages or hours, or on account of the dispute do or be concerned in 
doing, directly or indirectly, anything in the nature-of a lockout or strike, or a suspension 
or discontinuance of employment or work, but the relationship of employer and employee 
shali continue uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything arising out of the dispute; but if, 
ic the opinion of the board, either party uses this or any other provision of this Act for the 
purpose of unjustly maintaining a given condition of affairs through delay, and the board 
so reports to the minister, such party shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to the same 
penalties as are imposed for a violation of the next preceding section (Am. 1920, c. 29). 


Sec. 58-—-Any employer declaring or causing a lockout or making effective a change in 
wages or hours contrary to the provisions of this Act shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than one hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars for each day or part of a day 
that such lockout or change exists. 


THE AMENDMENTS EXPLAINED 


The minister explained in the House of Commons on April 20 that the pro- 
posed amendment in section 15, relating to declarations by trade union officers, 
would facilitate applications for Boards of Investigation. In certain cases in the 
past, he said, workers’ committees could not make applications as required by this 
section for the reason that communications which such committees would address 
to the employer remained unanswered, and that therefore the committees could not 
literally declare that negotiations had been held as required. Heretofore it had 
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been difficult to affirm in certain cases that negotiations had taken place, and 
that all efforts to effect a settlement by negotiation had failed. The amend- 
ment proposed to meet this situation by declaring that, to warrant the forming 
of a board, it should be sufficient for the workers’ committees to make a declar- 
ation that it had been impossible to secure a conference or enter into negotiation. 
In regard to section 57, which governs the relations of parties pending 
proceedings, the minister explained the proposed amendments as follows:— 


“Tt is proposed to place clearly upon one of the parties to the dispute the onus or 
responsibility of applying for the Board of Investigation. In many cases in the past the 
employer and the employee have waited for one or the other to move, the one expecting 
that the other was going to ask for a Board of Investigation, neither party accepting it as 
their responsibility to make the necessary application. It seems as though—in the general 
crderly process that, I think, Canada requires in the conduct of relations between employers 
and workmen—the responsibility for making the application should rest somewhere. We are 
trying, in section 57, to define where that responsibility shall rest and to indicate to either 
the employer or the employee, as the case may be, that it is his responsibility under the 
law to make the necessary application for the board.” 


The minister further emphasized the fact that in the past there had been 
no obligation upon either party to make a move. By far the largest number of 
applications that had been made for boards had been made by employees and 
not by employers. The purpose of the amendment was to assign properly the 
responsibility for failure to do the thing which the public expects shall be dong 
on the part of an employer or on the part of the employee, and to oblige the 
party proposing a change to ask for a board if the dispute is not settled by 
mutual agreement. 


THE SENATE AMENDMENTS 


In its passage through the Senate the Bill, in the form in which it left the 
House of Commons, was strongly supported by Senator Dandurand, the Govern- 
ment leader. The principles of the Bill were also in general approved by Senator 
G. D. Robertson, former Minister of Labour, who favoured the amendments 
which the Bill proposed, and resisted other amendments proposed in the Senate 
as impairing the efficacy of the Act as it now stands. 

Section 1 of the Bill, amending section 15 of the Act, was allowed to stand. 

In the course of a debate on May 15 on section 2 of the Bill, Senator Robert- 
son, former Minister of Labour, remarked as follows:— 


“For years after the Industrial Disputes Act became law there was a persistent and 
continued opposition to it on the part of organized labour in this country, and every year 
from 1907 to 1912, at the annual sessions of the Labour Congress of Canada, resolutions 
were passed demanding the repeal of the law—in fact, I think I am safe in saying up to 
1917. More recently, by reason of efforts that have been made by succeeding administra- 
tions to administer the law fairly and impartially and to show no favouritism to either party, 
labour slowly and surely acquired some confidence in the honest intentions of the law and 
tine gent!emen who placed it upon the statute book. For sixteen years the labour organiza- 
ticns affected by this legislation had suffered, consequent upon the operation of the Act, all 
the losses that were entailed thereby, and all they ask, and all the Government asks in 
presenting this amendment to Parliament, is that the employers to-day be required to do 
likewise. The law as it stands now contemplated that the employers would respect it in 
that respect. But in 1922, when the general reduction was threatened, the Department of 
Justice was consulted, and said: ‘ Yes, the employers are undoubtedly violating the spirit 
of the Act, but we are afraid that they cannot be brought to book or penalized in any 
way ’—Why? Because the penalty clauses of the Act only provide penalties for two offences: 
oue, if employees go on strike contrary to the provisions of the Act; and, two, if the 
employer indulges in a lockout. In this case the employers were not locking out anybody; 
they were simply saying: ‘We are going to reduce your wages; we are not violating the 
law’. But undoubtedly they were violating the spirit and intent of the law; so the Govern- 
ment to-day ask Parliament to endorse an amendment’ to the Act which will cause it to be 
interpreted as it was always intended that it should be, in such manner that will work 


equitably and fairly to all parties concerned and affected by it.” 
26—3 
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The Hon. Mr. Dandurand, speaking of the efficacy of the Act in the past, 
said :— 


“The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has brought about this result in Canada, 
that of 580 disputes referred under the terms of the statute from 1907 to 1923, there have 
been only 36 cases in which the threatened strike was not averted. I maintain that this is a 
very important result. One of the late Ministers of Labour, who was not from the labour 
world, the late Hon. Mr. Crothers, stated in 1917, after having had the administration of 
this Act under his supervision, the following opinion :— 

‘One sometimes hears it said that the labour laws of Australia are far in advance 
of ours, and I wish to say a word for the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Although the Act is not a child of mine, I have never lost an opportunity of giving 
credit to those who succeeded in getting this Act placed upon the statute book oi 
Canada. I believe the principle involved in it is good, and I am sure that it has 
been the means of preventing large numbers of strikes. This Act has saved the wage 
earners of this country millions and millions of dollars. It has maintained industrial 
peace in scores of cases where very serious troubles would have developed but for 
the provisions of this or some similar Act.’ ” 


Section 2 was deleted from the Bill on the motion of Senator W. B. Ross, 
who said:— 


“lf you strike out this section and leave the matter as it is, you will be doing no 
injustice to labour. It will be in their interest to get as quick a decision as they can. The 
board can make this award as of the date when the reduction took place, and they will get 
their money. On the cther hand, if you adopt this new procedure and require the company 
to go on at the existing rate of wages pending the decision of the board, and to do so’ 
under a penalty of $1,000 a day, you may do a great injustice to the company, because if 
it should take three or four months they would pay out a large amount of wages in that 
time, and it-is a commonplace to say that they would have no way of getting it back. As 
we are doing no injustice to the labourer and conferring no new right on the employer, I 
think it would be wise to strike out this section and leave the law as it is.” 


Senator Béique subsequently made a motion, which was agreed to, that 
section 57 of the Act stand as at present, but that the following paragraph be 
added as section 57a:— 


“5¢a: It shall be unlawful for any employer without the consent of a majority of the 
employees evidenced in writing, signed by them, or their authorized representatives, or for 
any employee to make any change in the conditions of employment with respect to wages or 
hours, unless the party making the change has before doing so applied for the appointment 
vf a board to which the dispute shall be submitted, and as regards wages the board may 
declare its decision retroactive to any date not anterior to that on which the change was 
made. On the failure of either party to abide by the decision of the board the other party 
may have recourse to a strike or lockout as the case may be.” 


On consideration of section 3 of the amending Bill, relating to the penalty 
for causing lockouts, Senator Lynch-Staunton proposed to amend section 8 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, explaining his proposal as follows:— 


“ By the provision of subsection 3 of section 8 of the Act of 1907, where the employer 
and the employee do not agree upon a third arbitrator, the appointment is in the hands of 
tie Minister of Labour. Now, it has been represented to me by very important employers 
that this is not a very satisfactory condition, and that a great many employers have refused 
to agree to a board because they have felt that the Minister of Labour, in the nature of 
things, cannot be an impartial umpire between the contending parties. They say that the 
sclection should be made by a man who is not affiliated with either side. I point out that 
it has been stated here that nearly all the applications for boards have been made by 
employees. One of the reasons, as given to me—personally I know nothing about it—is 
shat the labour representative consistently declines to agree to a third man, because he thinks 
that the Minister of Labour will cast a benevolent eye on his side. I therefore wish to 
substitute for the Minister of Labour the Chief Justice of the province in which the dispute 
arises, or, if the dispute interests more than one province, then the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. I therefore beg leave to move:— 

4. (1)Subcection 2 of section eight of the said Act is hereby repealed and the 
following substituted therefor :—- . 

‘(2) If either of the parties fails or neglects to duly make any recommenda- 
tion within the said period, or such extension thereof as the minister on cause shown 
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grants, the Chief Justice of the province in which the dispute arose, or, if there be 
no such Chief Justice in that province, the Chief Justice of the highest court of last 
1esort in civil matters in that province, or, in any case where the dispute did not arise 
in one province only, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, shall as 
soon thereafter as possible appoint a fit person to be a member of the board; and 
such member shall be deemed to be appointed on the recommendation of the said 
party.’ 

Section 4 of the said section eight is hereby repealed and the following substi- 
tuted therefor :— 

(4) If the members chosen on the recommendation of the parties fail or neglect 
to duly make any recommendation within the said period, or such extension thereof 
as the minister on cause shown grants, the Chief Justice of the province in which the 
dispute arose, or, if there be no such Chief Justice in that province, the Chief Justice 
of the highest court of last resort in civil matters in that province, or, in any case 
where the dispute did not arise in one province only, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, shall as soon thereafter as possible appoint a fit person to be a 
third member of the board, and such member shall be deemed to be appointed on 
the recommendation of the other two members of the board.’ : 


Then I will read it altogether:— 


(3) The following is hereby added to the said section 8 as subsection 6 thereof :— 
In subsections 2 and 4 of this section the expression “Chief Justice” includes any 
judge duly authorized as and for the Chief Justice.” 


The foregoing amendment was agreed to by a vote of 26 to 16. 

On the third reading, Senator Robertson moved that the bill be referred 
back to the committee of the whole House for the purpose of reconsidering the 
proposed amendment to section 8 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
on the ground that there had been a misunderstanding, and also with a view to 
an amendment which would permit a renewal of the practice of appointing judges 
as chairmen. Prior to 1920, he said, in almost every case in which the minister 
had to appoint a chairman of a Board of Conciliation a judge was selected, but 
in 1920 the Judges Act was amended, and again in 1921 it was further amended, 
so that judges could be used but not paid. “Experience taught the Labour 
Department that judges, like other men, are not very anxious to render special 
services unless they are compensated, so the department has been deprived of 
the services of judges as chairmen of boards.” — 

Senator Robertson’s motion was carried by a vote of 28 to 10. When, 
however, the Bill was recommitted and Senator Dandurand moved to strike out 
the amendment of Senator Lynch-Staunton, the committee voted by 35 to 25 
to retain the amendment. 

A further proposal to amend the Act by adding the following paragraph as 
section 57b was made by Senator G. V. White, but was negatived without a 
division :— 

57b. It shall be unlawful for employers to declare a lockout, or for employees to go on 
strike, concerning any further matter or cause other than those affecting conditions of 
employment with respect to wages or hours, until such matter or cause_has been finally 
dealt by ne a board and copy of its report delivered through the Registrar to both 
parties alec eq. 


The Bill as amended passed its third reading in the Senate on June 20. 


NON-CONCURRENCE IN SENATE AMENDMENTS 


Wen the amendments made in the Bill by the Senate were under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons on June 25 the Minister of Labour moved:— 


“'That a message be sent to the Senate to acquaint their Honours that this House 
disagrees to their amendments to Bill No. 84, an Act to amend the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, for reasons that the said amendments defeat the objects aimed at 
in the Bill and would complicate rather than simplify procedure.” 
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In explanation of the motion the minister made the following statement :— 


This Bill as originally introduced into the House of Commons had as its object the 
amendment of sections 15, 57 and 58. No new features were proposed, the amendments 
seeking simply to convey more clearly the intent of those sections as they had been generally 
uuderstood; also in the case of section 58 a specific penalty was provided for an offence 
with regard to which in the statute as it had stood a penalty was implied but not stated. 
The principal amendment was that whereby in section 57 it is provided that where employer 
or workmen intend or desire to make a change in wages or hours “it shall be unlawful 
tor the employer to make effective a proposed change in wages or hours or for the employees 
to go on strike until the dispute has been finally dealt with by a-board and a copy of its 
report has been delivered through the registrar to both the parties affected.” This proposed 
amendment in no way varies the intent of the clause but makes its meaning indis- 
putable. In the amending Bill this same section 57 is further amended by requiring 
that “the application for the appointment of a board shall be made by the em- 
ployers or employees proposing the change in wages or hours.” Whilst it has 
seemed clearly the intent of the statute that an application for the establishment 
of a board should proceed from the party proposing any such change as contemplated, 
yet this is not expressly stated, and, in the case of the several hundred boards which have 
been established in the past sixteen or seventeen years, the applications from the employers 
have been few in number, not, in fact, exceeding more than two or three per cent, a situation 
which has worked serious injustice to the workmen and has naturally aroused their resent- 
ment. Under the amendment proposed by the Minister of Labour when the employer 
proposed a change it would be his duty to make application for a conciliation board. 

The amending Bill passed the House of Commons without change. As the Bill hag 
been returned to this House, its object with respect to clarification of section 57 is entirely 
defeated, whilst an additional clause affecting the appointment of the chairman of a board 
has been added to the Bill, which, if accepted, would tend seriously to delay and embarrass 
those administering the statute. The Bill as it is now before parliament leaves section 57 
without the clarifying additions proposed in the amending statute, but with a clause added 
which is quite inconsistent with and contrary in its effect to the main clause, for, whereas 
clause 57 as it now stands provides quite clearly that a change with regard to wages and 
hours cannot be made effective until any dispute arising has been “dealt with by a board 
and a copy of its report has been delivered through the registrar to both the parties affected,” 
yet the proposed amendment of the upper house apparently seeks to have the proposed change 
effective as soon as the application for a board has been made. 

The effect of this portion of the proposed addition to section 57 is therefore to render 
the whole section contradictory and confusing as between its different paragraphs. The 
remainder of the clause proposed as supplementary to section-57 adds to the confusion 
by intreducing a reference to the retroactive character of the findings of a board. The 
reference in question does not actually add to the authority which a conciliation board has 
always been free to exercise, and, with regard to the declaration contained in the last 
sentence of the supplementary clause that “on the failure of either party to abide by the 
decision of the board, the other party may have recourse to a strike or lockout as the case 
may be,” this also in no way increases or extends the rights or powers of the parties to a 
dispute beyond those which they would in any case possess under the statute. The amend- 
ment of the upper house with respect to section 57 would, therefore, have the effect of 
confusing, complicating and delaying procedure, without bringing compensating benefit of 
anv kind. 

he amendment proposed by the upper house with regard to section 8 respecting the 
oppointment of a chairman introduces a new feature. The statute as it stands provides for 
the seiection of a chairman by joint agreement when possible of the other two members 
of a conciliation board, and requires that, where no agreement is reached, the minister shall 
make the necessary appointment. In about one-half of several hundred boards which have 
been established a chairman has been secured by_agreement. It had become a general 
though not invariable practice for the Minister of Labour, when called upon to appoint a 
chairman, to select a judge, but this practice ceased when two or, three years ago the 
Judges’ Act was so amended as to prohibit the acceptance by a judge of the fees ordinarily 
payable to a chairman or member of a conciliation board. It is true that the Minister of 
Labour is not under the Judges’ Act, as it has been amended, prohibited from asking a 
judge to act as a chairman, nor is a judge apparently prohibited from accepting a chair- 
manship; but, since fees are no longer payable in such circumstances to a judge, it has not 
becn thought reasonable as a rule to request a judge to undertake the duties involved in a 
chairmanship; such duties, it will be understood, are frequently of a severe and arduous 
nature and in nearly all cases are of the highest moment to employers and to large numbers 
of workmen, as well as frequently to the public. In two cases since the amendment of the 
Judges’ Act, judges have been, however, appointed, once by the Minister of Labour of the 
late administration and once by the present Minister of Labour, but in the latter case the 
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appointment was made on the joint recommendation of the other board members. In both 
cases the judges concerned accepted from a sense of public duty; no fees were of course 
paid them. It may be said that there is every advantage in a chairman being secured by 
joint agreement and the Minister of Labour appoints a chairman with reluctance. Inquiry 
shows that this has been the case with most previous ministers. The chances of an agree- 
ment are manifestly increased when a chairman is secured by joint request of other board 
raembers. The method or system, however, under which different Ministers of Labour have 
made appointments has not been the subject of any known criticism, and certainly the files 
contain no communications requesting or suggesting a change in the present practice. 

The opjections to the system laid down in the Senate amendment are obvious. In the 
first place, the appointment of a chairman by a Chief Justice, whether the Chief Justice 
of a province or of the Supreme Court of Canada, would entail inevitable delay. Such 
delays would be particularly unfortunate since, despite every effort under present procedure, 
one side or other of the disputing parties is sometimes disposed to object to the time 
ucnessarily occupied in procedure. In the second place, a Chief Justice or other judge 
cannot possibly be as intimately seized of the nature of the dispute involved and of the 
particular type therefore of man wanted for the chairmanship as would be the Minister of 
Labour, who has established the board and _ has been in touch with details of procedure 
from its inception. It would be impossible to convey to a judge at a distant point by 
corres;ondence, which would of necessity be as a rule by telegraph with consequent serious 
expenditure and some danger of inaccuracy, all the particulars which should be properly at 
hand to enable the judge to reach a correct conclusion as to the type of person apparently 
best suited for the important duties involved. The judge would exercise his best judgment 
and the appointment might or might not prove to be a good one. In any ease the minister 
who is charged with the administration of the statute would be freed from responsibility 
on this most vital aspect of administration and the judges would become involved in the 
technicalities of departmental procedure. Since a considerable proportion of the disputes 
dealt with under the statute extend to two or more provinces, the task of naming the 
chairmen of conciliation boards would under the proposed Senate amendment fall most 
frequently to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who from the nature of his functions 
may be presumed to be furthest removed from contact with industrial disputes and neces- 
sarily therefore the more dependent on the advice of others as to the type of person best 
suited for a chairman in a particular case. Despite the high legal and other attainments 
which a Chief Justice would undoubtedly possess, it is submitted that, in addition to the 
complication and delays in procedure which the proposed system of appointing chairmen 
would entail, the suggested change would be highly detrimental to the successful admin- 
istration of the statute. I would, therefore, move that the amendment of the Senate be 
not concurred in. 


After further debate the minister’s motion was agreed to by the House of 
Commons without a division. 

The Senate, on June 27, considered a message from the House of Commons 
to the effect that the House disagreed with the amendments made by the 
Senate. for the reason that these amendments defeated the objects aimed at in 
the Bill, and would complicate rather than simplify procedure. Senator 
Robertson endeavoured to effect a compromise by having the Senate amend- 
ment to section 57 enacted and that to section 8, re appointment of chairman, 
withdrawn, and moved accordingly that the Senate insist on its amendment to 
section 57, by adding section 57a, as proposed ; this motion was carried. Senator 
Robertson next moved that the Senate do not insist upon its amendment. with 
reference to the appointment of the Chief Justice, but this motion was nega- 
tived on a division by 32 votes to 26, and the Senate amendments remained as 
before. Accordingly a notice was sent to the House of Commons that the 
Senate insisted upon the amendments made by them in the Bill, for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Because the provisions of the Act should be equally applicable 
to employer and employee; (2) because the selection of the third arbitrator by 
the chief justice of a court would remove any possible objection that the person 
selected might be more closely associated with either one of the contending 

arties. 
; No further action was taken in the matter by the House of Commons and 
the amending Bill was dropped for the session with the result that the Act 
remains unchanged. 
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11.—CONCILIATION WORK 


Apart from the administration of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
the good offices of the Department of Labour were employed during the year in 
connection with the adjustment of many labour disputes. The Minister of 
Labour assisted personally in certain cases and the services of various officers of 
the department, and particularly the fair wages officers, who are stationed at 
different industrial centres, were utilized extensively in conciliation work. The 
officers in question are: Mr. Theo. Bertrand, stationed at Montreal; Mr. W. D. 
Killins, stationed at Ottawa; Mr. E. N. Compton, stationed at Toronto; Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, stationed at Calgary; and Mr. D. T. Bulger, stationed at Van- 
couver. In addition to the assistance rendered by the fair wages officers, Mr. 
E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, though not actually an officer of the department, 
acted as a special representative in connection with conciliation work in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces; the correspondents of the Labour Gazette and 
officers of the Employment Service of Canada at several points acted also in 
certain instances as conciliators. 

Close attention was given throughout the year to the labour. situation in 
the coal fields of Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

Mr. D. T. Bulger continued to act as Chairman of the Cost-of-Living Com- 
mission which was established in 1918 on request of the coal miners and operators 
of Vancouver island to deal with the cost of living and wages matters there. 
The other members of this commission are Mr. Tully Boyce, of Nanaimo, on 
behalf of the coal operators, and Mr. Matthew Gunniss, of Nanaimo, on behalf 
of the coal miners. Four reports were submitted by this commission, dealing 
with the cost of living for the quarters ending June 30, 1922; September 30, 
1922; December 31, 1922, and March 31, 1923, respectively, and it was under- 
stood that wages adjustments were made in the principal coal mines of Van- 
couver island in accordance therewith. 

Mr. I. E. Harrison, resident fair wages officer of the Department of Labour 
in Calgary, was in constant touch with the labour situation in the coal fields of 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia during the year. The coal mining industry 
in Alberta and southeastern British Columbia experienced an interruption in 
production on the expiry of the agreement between the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association and District 18 of the United Mine Workers of America 
on March 31, 1922. Efforts had previously been made by the Department of 
Labour to obviate this occurrence and reference is made elsewhere in the 
present report to the Board of Conciliation and Investigation which was estab- 
lished under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with the matters 
in dispute. The award of the board was not accepted by the parties concerned 
and the cessation of coal mining operations continued into the month of August, 
when the Minister of Labour held conferences with the miners’ representatives 
and executive officers of the Western Coal Miners’ Association, which resulted 
on August 23 in the conclusion of an agreement and the immediate resumption 
of mining operations. Some 7,500 miners were concerned in this strike, which 
lasted for nearly five months. In the month of March, 1923, further confer- 
ences occurred between the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers of America, and an agreement was 
reached covering the year ending March 31, 1924. 
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During the latter part of November a cessation of work took place at 
the coal mines at Cardiff, near Edmonton, and early in December the strike 
extended to the mines in and near the city of Edmonton, owing to the demand of 
the employees for an increase in wages and recognition of their union, which 
the operators refused. An attempt at mediation was made by the resident fair 
wages officer in Alberta, but without result. Conferences were held by him 
with representatives of the employers and employees but no satisfactory basis 
of adjustment was reached. Altogether nearly 800 employees were involved in 
the dispute, some of the mines concerned being closed down. In the spring, when 
the demand for coal lessened, some of the mines had not reopened, and a number 
of men were, therefore, still nominally on strike. 

Labour disputes affecting the coal mining operations in Nova Scotia also 
received special attention at the hands of the Department of Labour during 
the past year. Apart from the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, referred to elsewhere in the present report, the Minister of 
Labour kept in close touch with these matters personally, and Mr. BE. McG. 
Quirk, of Montreal, visited Cape Breton as a special representative of the 
Department of Labour to assist in the adjustment of labour relations. Mr. 
Quirk also proceeded to Sydney under the minister's instructions, in connection 
with a strike which occurred in the Dominion Iron and Steel Company's mills 
in February, 1923. Application had been made by the steel workers, members 
of Sydney Lodge No. 1, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
in the month of January preceding for the establishment of a board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with their claim for the intro- 
duction of an 8-hour day, certain wages changes and the institution of the 
check-off system. Under section 63 of the Act, a board could only be established, 
however, with the consent of the company, and such consent was not given. The 
ensuing strike was attributed to alleged discrimination by the company in the 
discharge of one of the union officials. Mr. Quirk was instructed on February 14 
to proceed to Sydney for the purpose of lending the good offices of the department 
in promoting an amicable settlement; a settlement was reached three days 
later. | 

Mr. Quirk visited Sydney again in March for the purpose of assisting in 
the avoidance of another impending strike of the steel workers in the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company’s plant, which, however, occurred some weeks later. 

Shortly after assuming office as Minister of Labour in January, 1922, the 
Honourable James Murdock issued a statement to Canadian employers and 
workers, especially in the building and construction industries, urging them to 
endeavour to secure by mutual negotiations agreed understandings as to any 
wages changes which were to be applicable to work during the season of 1922. 
In making this appeal, the minister intimated that the Department of Labour 
did not assume to determine for employer or employee what their agreements 
as to wages or conditions should be, but urged as a public duty that they 
should reach mutually satisfactory agreements prior to March 381, so as to 
ensure that available outside working weather during the spring and summer 
months might not be wasted. Assistance was given on request by officers of 
the Department of Labour to the employers and workers in the building trades 
at certain points in the adjustment of their wages schedules, and there were 
comparatively few interruptions of work in the building trades during this 
season. 

The strike in the railway shop trades, which occurred on railway lines in 
the United States in the month of July, 1922, fortunately did not involve the 
Canadian railways. Reference is made elsewhere to the establishment of 
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several Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in this connection under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, to which the various disputes 
arising were referred. 

Labour disputes affecting longshoremen and shipping companies occurred 
during the year at several points including Montreal, Vancouver and Chatham, 
N.B. No proceedings occurred under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in connection with these matters, but the good offices of the Department 
of Labour were utilized in conciliation proceedings. The most important of 
these disputes was that which occurred in the harbour of Montreal on the 
opening of navigation in the month of April. Mr. E. McG. Quirk held several 
conferences with the respective parties. The strike which occurred on April 
17 was settled by mediation of the Mayor of Montreal on May 6. 

Letters were received from workmen employed in the textile industry at 
several points, relative to wages disputes, and officers of the Department of 
Labour visited several of the cotton mills for the purpose of investigating the 
complaints and doing what was possible to promote mutual understanding 
between the employers and workers affected. 

Mr. Quirk’s services were utilized in the month of August, 1922, in 
connection with the adjustment of a dispute between the sbip-liners of the 
port of Montreal and the shipping companies. This matter had previously 
been the subject of a reference under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
but the report of the board had not been accepted by the companies concerned. 

In December, 1922, Mr. Quirk made an investigation into charges that 
one of the Montreal taxi companies was discriminating against union members 
by dismissing the latter from its employ. An application was made on behalf 
of the workmen for the establishment of a board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with this case. As the matter in question was not 
one coming under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the minister 
instructed Mr. Quirk to confer with the parties concerned and to do what was 
possible towards securing a settlement of the dispute. The matter was disposed 
of after several interviews with the employing company and workmen con- 
cerned. An assurance was given by the employer that there would be no 
discrimination against their employees by reason of their membership in labour 
unions. 

Mr. Compton, apart from the duties of his position as fair wages officer, 
made an investigation into the earnings of workmen employed on car repairs 
for the Canadian National Railways in a factory in Hamilton, and reported 
thereon for the information of the Minister of Labour. Mr. Compton was 
instrumental also in securing an adjustment in a labour dispute in a wood- 
working factory in Meaford, Ont. 


muta 
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Ii.—FAIR WAGES 


Reference was made in the last annual report to an Order in Council which 
was adopted on June 7, 1922, to secure the more effective observance of the fair 
wages policy; the complete text of the Order in Council was also printed in this 
report. The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada is based on a reso- 
pen of the House of Commons which was adopted at the session of 1900, as 

ollows:— 


“That it is resolved, that all Government contracts should contain such conditions 
as will prevent abuses, which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that 
every effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted 
es current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried 
out, and that this House cordially concurs in such policy, and deems it the duty of the 
Government to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. 

“Tt is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds.” 


Additional force was given to the fair wages resolution in the revision of 
the Railway Act in 1903 by the inclusion in that statute of a section requiring 
the payment of current rates of wages to all workmen engaged in the construc- 
tion of lines of railway towards which the Parliament of Canada voted financial 
aid. An Order in Council was also adopted in 1907 requiring contractors to 
post fair wages schedules in a conspicuous place on the public works under con- 
struction and to keep a record of payments made to workmen in their employ, 
such records to be open for inspection by the fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment. In conformity with the foregoing, conditions have been inserted since 
1900 in Government contracts to which the fair wages policy applies requiring 
the observance of current wages rates. In connection with proposed works 
of construction schedules have been generally prepared setting forth the mini- 
mum wages rates and hours of labour to be observed in the performance of the 
contract. In other cases a clause was inserted calling for the observance of 
current wages and hours of the district and providing that in the event of any 
dispute arising as to what are the current wages or hours the same shall be deter- 
mined by the Minister of Labour whose decision shall be final. 

An examination of the fair wages clauses of the forms of contract in use in 
the several Government departments, which was made last year at the instance 
of the Minister of Labour, showed that these clauses differed in various respects. 
It was felt by the Minister that the labour provisions in question 
should be made as nearly uniform in terms and administration as possible and 
the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, adopted on report of the Minister of Labour 
was accordingly framed with this object in view. The Order in Council con- 
tains two sets of labour conditions, marked “A” and “B” respectively, the 
former applicable to “ all contracts made on behalf of the Government of Can- 
ada for the construction or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, railways, 
canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improvement and safety of transportation 
and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifications and other works of- defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and other works for facilitating the trans- 
mission of timber, and all other works and properties constructed or remodelled 
for the Government of Canada;” the like conditions are as far as practicable 
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observable also by the departments of government in connection with all agree- 
ments involving the grant of Dominion public funds in the form of subsidy, 
advance, loan, or guarantee for any of the purposes mentioned. The conditions 
marked “B” are observable by the departments concerned in connection with 
“all contracts for the manufacture and supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, clothing, and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and other 
postal stores, and any other articles and things hereafter designated by the 
Governor in Council.” 

During the year 1922-23 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions in connection with the execution of forty-five contracts. These were 
divided among the different departments of the Government as follows: Rail- 
ways and Canals, 11; Indian Affairs, 10; Marine and Fisheries, 9; National 
Defence, 6; Public Works, 4; Interior, 4; Harbour Commissioners, 1. 


Works FoR WuHicH Fair WAGES CoNDITIONS PREPARED 


The following tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1922-23:— 
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TaBLE showing, by Provinces, the Fair Wages Conditions prepared, 1922-23. 


Prince New 
Department of Edward| Nova | Bruns- | Quebec] Ontario} Mani- | Alberta] British | Total 
Government Island | Scotia | wick toba Columbia 

Railways and Canals (oi).003\. 12) feed.) - tales tee 4 Oo) [i ended ee eee eee ee 11 
Pablic Workecg et reek ee ke pole edas aed 1 2 ee ie eee epee hs BERT hy Sedikt 4 
Marine and Fisheries.... 1 2 Si {cen et 1 TO oe ae 1 9 
Tadian Attaira cae srk Cal ca Uae el aoe ae DS a eo Se ba 2 1 2 4 10 
National Defence.......).......-. Lito eee 1 Bs Se es oes oe eee 6 
TNterior. ee Oe SOS A Ec) ee een te | RO ea, La rm a a Y Sl eins) enone 4 
Harbour Commissioners} ..... 5. 2. Beige os ape Vale ihe AI Mien Soh Se eS mes marae es Uecaeare (8 St age 1 

fey Eyck Ee 1 3 5 8 15 2 6 5 45 


Post Orrice Contracts.—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Depart- 
ment by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of 
the labour employed, which were approved by the Department of Labour, 


1922-23. 
Amount 
Name of Order of Order 
Making metal dating stamps and type and making other hand stamps and brass crown 

seals SGT PAPI Pa Lc neato re SN A, ea oA AARC Brean ER eh AMER CE MRS |S SRER Sap 2 at | $ 11,084 33 
Making and repairivig rubber stamp daters,ete.s. 2) 2. vie cites ots ce de one Be so eae ese «ee 2,950 47 
Supplying stamping material, pads and ink............. 6. ese ce eee eee teen eens 3,001 94 
Making and repairing post Fi ceiecalede. Oe tl tee iho cs te ok Rouen, break Ne ce ane 1,842 05 
Supplying niall bagging Wee dhs via. RRC TS eae oy cals gate at clare eter ticlaly «cll olen tee WUalanh ye Recent 70,977 75 
Supplying Diaill bad Htbneaer te eck eee okae en Eee iesare A OEIC LN: i gO). Sik ae ea 60,771 08 
Making up and supplying official uniforms IS UNO OED, RI ORE: Mat GU DE ABI Mgrs! Pine Pre ER 8 114,852 51 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ satchels bi EET) SO Rae hod Set AR a ipokc et TET ee ee 478 82 
Supplying mail clerks’ tin boxes, also repairing letter boxes, etc., and hampers............. 3,445 87 
Making and repairing miscellaneous BrEClL|s | ees 5 ea ee ie ans GD ss Cia ail ae gee bene 2 20 
fay <back weg iO SEU aE. Alaa Fe Ree RE 8, Jpeg ROM Ad Sto $ 269,407 02 


Fair Wacres CoMPLAINTS ON GOVERNMENT WoRKS 


As in previous years complaint was made to the Department of Labour in 
various cases that contractors for Government works were not complying with 
the fair wages requirements of their contracts. Most of these complaints related 
to alleged payment of lower wages rates than were contemplated by the con- 
tract. Investigation was made of all these complaints by fair wages officers of 
the Department of Labour and steps were taken to secure the rights of those 
concerned. Some of the contracts in question contained fair wages schedules. 
In other cases it was necessary for the fair wages officer to ascertain the rates 
current in the district, the requirement of the contract in these cases being that 
the contractor should pay the workpeople the rates of wages current in the 
district for the various classes of labour required. 

The principal complaints received during the year related to the contracts 
for the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, which was the largest public 
work under way during the year. The first contracts on the Welland Ship 
Canal were placed in 1913. Work under these contracts was, however, dis- 
continued during the war, but was later resumed under the direction of the 
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Department of Railways and Canals. Contracts for the completion of 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were subsequently let by the Dominion Government 
and provision was made in all cases for the observance of the rates of wages 
and hours of labour current in the district for different classes of workmen 
employed. At the beginning of the season of 1922 various reductions were pro- 
posed in the wages rates which were unacceptable to the classes of labour 
affected. Inquiry was accordingly made by the Minister of Labour into the 
current wages conditions for the corresponding trades in the district and a 
schedule was sanctioned by the minister setting out the rates payable on the 
canal contracts, effective from May 1. 

Following is a list of the complaints relative to alleged non-payment of fair 
wages rates on Government contract which were dealt with by the Department 
of Labour during the year:— 
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50 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
. 14 GEORGE V, A. 1924 


IV.—STATISTICAL BRANCH 


Under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician in accordance with 
the “Statistics Act, 1918,” certain classes of statistics which specially relate 
to the work of the Department of Labour are dealt with by the officers of the 
department in co-operation with the Dominion Statistician, in close associa- 
tion with statistics of general social and economic conditions as organized in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The classification of industries and occupa- 
tions drawn up in the Bureau is followed in the compilation of the statistics 
of labour. This arrangement was approved, as required under the Statistics 
Act, 1918, by an Order in Council dated October 16, 1922. 

The following paragraphs review the statistical work of the department as 
to strikes and lockouts, wages and prices. A statement as to fatal industrial 
accidents appears in chapter V of the present report. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING 1922 


Strikes and lockouts during the calendar year 1922 numbered 85, as against 
145 for the preceding year, but the number of workers involved stood at 41,050, 
as compared with 22,930 during 1921. In the amount of time loss, as well as 
in the number of employees involved, the figures in the disputes of 1922 greatly 
exceeded those of 1921, there being 1,975,276 working days lost in 1922, as 
against 956,461 in 1921, but approximately 50 per cent of this time loss occurred 
in a single strike, that of the coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia, which 
lasted from April to the end of August. 

The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on 
the establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars of 
industrial disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette; also 
as early in each year as possible a summary statement for the previous calendar 
year is printed in the Labour Gazette, with a statistical analysis. The figures 
are given for the calendar rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they 
-become more easily comparable with statistics on the same subject gathered in 
other countries, which also as a rule use the calendar year. The figures printed 
are inclusive of all strikes which come to the knowledge of the department, 
and the methods taken to secure information practically preclude probability 
of omissions of a serious nature. So far as concerns figures given with respect 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees concerned, etc., it is impossible 
always to secure exact information, but the estimate made in such cases is the 
result of painstaking methods in the collection of data, and, with increasing 
experience in dealing with tlhe subject, it is believed that the statistics indicate 
the conditions with reasonable precision. 

The record of the department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together under the term “ industrial disputes ”’. 

A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the department, is a’ 
cessation of work involving six or more employees, and lasting more than one 
working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration or less and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees are not included in the published record, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the department. During 1922 
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there were 14 such disputes involving 796 employees and a time loss of 1,539 
working days. Among these 14 disputes there were the following involving 
fairly large numbers of employees: 2 strikes of coal shippers at Sydney, N5., 
for increased wages, involving 202 employees, lasting 8 hours and 24 hours 
respectively, and causing a total time loss of 269 working days; a strike of coal 
miners at Drumheller, Alberta, for increased wages, involving 120 employees 
and a time loss of 120 working days; and a strike at a pulp and paper plant at 
Fort Frances, Ontario, for increased wages, involving 146 employees and a time 
loss of 243 working days. 


The feature of the year was the great time loss due to strikes of employees 
in coal mining, 1,219,064 working days out of the total of 1,975,276 being due to 
the strikes in this industry, while most of this time loss, 931,960 days, occurred 
in a single strike in British Columbia and Alberta (District 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America). In addition to this strike and the, strike of nearly 
15,000 miners in Nova Scotia in August, lasting nearly three weeks, there were 
twelve other strikes in coal mining. The accompanying chart shows that during 
the 22 years for which a record is available the time loss in strikes in coal min- 
ing has been great in 1922, 1919, 1917, 1913, 1911, 1910, 1909 and 1903, and 
that in each of these years it accounted for a large proportion of the total time 
loss for the year, except in the year 1919. The general strike at Winnipeg in 
1919, in sympathy with a strike of the metal trades in that city, and the general 
sympathetic strikes in other cities, accounted for the large total of time loss due 
to metal trade strikes in that year. (The time loss in working days for metal 
trades in 1919, shown in the chart, includes also the time loss incurred in strikes 
in sympathy with strikes in the metal trades that year, 851,095 at’ Winnipeg and 
approximately 25,000 at Toronto, leaving a loss of 1,117,609 days for strikes in 
the metal trades only.) It will be noted that, except in 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
there has been very little time loss due to strikes in the metal trades. 


The most important strikes of the year were two strikes of coal miners, that 
‘+n British Columbia and Alberta, District 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, from April 1 to August 28, and that in Nova Scotia, District 26 of the 
same organization, from August 14 to September 6. The first of these strikes 
was against a proposed reduction in wages and was concurrent with a strike of 
coal miners in the United States against a reduction of wages. As in the United 
States, the scale of wages prior to the strike was renewed for the period September 
1 to March 31, 1923, in most of the mines concerned. In Nova Scotia wages 
had been reduced early in the year and the employees struck for a renewal of 
the 1921 rates. The settlement provided for increased rates, but lower than in 
1921. An account of these strikes appeared in the Labour Gazette for Sep- 
tember. | 

Other important strikes were those in the printing trades, most of which 
commenced in the early summer of 1921. for the 44-hour week in job printing 
offices. Tien of these were carried over into 1922 and were also unsettled at the 
end of the year. The number of men on strike, however, was reduced gradually, 
settlements being effected with some employers, while some of the employees 
secured work with other employers and some returned to work on the employers’ 
terms. 

A strike of the railway employees of the steel and coal companies in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, N.S., which began on November 22, 1920, was not 
settled until November 25, 1922, the employees resuming work on December 
1, 1922, under agreements between the employing companies and committees 
of employees which established rates of pay and working conditions. 

Other strikes causing considerable time loss were those of fishermen in 
British Columbia in July, coal miners near Edmonton in December, clothing 
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workers in Montreal on several occasions, and longshoremen in Montreal in 
April and May. 

Of the 85 strikes and lockouts during the calendar year, 15 were carried 

over from 1921, there being 70 disputes commencing in 1922. The number of 
employees involved in these 84 disputes was 41,050 and the total time loss was 
estimated at 1,975,276 working days. This is ascertained by multiplying the 
number of men directly affected through each strike, or lockout, by the number 
of working days they are so affected during the time the firm or establishment is 
involved. 
} An analysis by numbers of employees involved shows 1,000 or more 
employees involved in 4.7 per cent of the disputes, while in 56.5 per cent there 
were less than 100, and in 81.2 per cent less than 250 employees involved. As 
in 1921, a large proportion of the strikes were of brief duration, 43.6 per cent 
ending within 15 days. The number of strikes lasting 30 days or over was 21.2 
per cent of the total number. As regards time loss, 31.8 per cent of the dis- 
putes resulted in a loss of less than 500 working days each and 42.4 per cent 
in a loss of less than 1,000 working days each. There were 4 strikes which 
resulted in a time loss of over 100,000 days each, two being in the mining 
eroup and two in the printing and publishing group. 

The province most affected by industrial disputes during the year 1922 was 
Alberta, where 20 disputes (23.5 per cent of the total) occurred, involving 
10,562 employees and causing a time loss of 966,842 working days. Nova 
Scotia had only 5 strikes, but 15,186 employees were involved and 321,062 
working days lost. In Quebec there were 19 disputes, involving 10,666 employees 
and resulting in a time loss of 223,343 working days, while in Ontario the 24 
disputes recorded affected only 2,934 employees, but caused a time loss of 
368,018 working days. 

An analysis by industries shows that, measured by time loss, the mining, 
smelting and quarrying group sustained the greatest loss, with 1,219,064 work- 
ing days lost or 61.7 per cent of the total time loss for the year. The printing 
and publishing group was second with a time loss of 534,874 working days, or 
27.1 per cent of the total. The time loss in the remaining groups was com- 
paratively small, the third greatest loss being only 2.6 per cent of the total. 
The mining group was also the one most affected by disputes, when the unit of 
measurement is the number of employees involved, 25,179 employees having 
been affected. The clothing group was next with 5,626 employees, and water 
transportation third with 3,119 employees involved. The greatest number of 
disputes in any one group was 17 in building and construction. The mining, 
smelting and quarrying group was second with 14, and the printing and publish- 
ing third with 13 disputes. | 

Classified by causes, 58 of the 85 disputes recorded, or 68.2 per cent of the 
total, involved wages. Of this number 41 were in protest against wage reduc- 
tions. Eight were for increased wages, 7 for increased wages and shorter hours 
and 2 for increased wages and other changes. In 4 of the strikes the cause 
was protest against longer hours, while 7 were for union recognition. 

Fifteen disputes terminated in favour of the employees and 35 in favour 
of the employers; 20 were settled by compromise; while 15 were indefinite or 
unterminated. Taking the number of employees as the unit of measurement, 
the records show that 7,947 employees were involved in strikes that terminated 
unfavourably for them, while 14,462 were concerned in strikes which terminated 
in their favour. There were 15,796 employees involved in strikes that were 
settled by compromise, and 2,845 in disputes which remained unterminated at 
the end of the year, or were indefinite in result. 
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As regards methods of settlement, 35 terminated as a result of negotiations 
between the parties in dispute, 5 through efforts of conciliation or mediation, 
instituted in three cases through the Department of Labour, and one by arbi- 
tration. In 15 disputes the employees returned to work on the employers’ terms 
and in 13 strikes the strikers were replaced by other workers. 


RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY YEARS 


Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in the year 
Year In existence Beginning in | Employers Employees | Time loss in 
in the year the year involved involved working days 
POOP Meher Se Secret EA 104 104 240 28 , 086 632, 302 
OO ee eh aes Se APE Fd oc fetes, oheNe 121 20 420 12, 264 120,940 
HOS ce ponerse rc So Vivid, © 3) soe 146 146 927 50,941 1, 226,500 
OA ete ree MRM ts erate Se 99 99 575 16,482 265, 004 
OOD ESS soi. Pa ete ea ve! 89 88 437 16, 223 217, 244 
MOD GR ery ce ek <I omer ee teks 141 141 1,015 26,050 359, 797 
LSS heal era aah Ae ae "PUN i ee 149 144 825 36, 224 621,962 
MOOS Rey SS ERE. Narada apes He 68 65 175 25,293 708, 285 
THOXORO UIST 0 eae nR Sk Ree UR ern 69 69 397 17,3382 871,845 
1 SONG) aa. aceon even Meet >. J Rea unA Rs Metin 84 82 1,335 21,280 718,635 
TOU OSE Se Pare S| Ne ee ce 99 96 475 30, 094 2,046, 650 
iA 2) een eet "Ue gm rey ae 150 © 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
TOI tea ides", - ara cena 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1, 287, 678 
OAT Chath STI cc eee te: oot oe 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
TORS Ae werner Ny . oa ar 43 388 96 9,140 106,149 
ch ogdel salem enon), aa amin ranL as 75 74 271 21, lov 208, 277 
Da en ES Oe a 148 141 714 48 , 329 1,134,970 
GTS os acer 3 tet sie at rq RS 196 191 766 68, 489 763, 341 
ONO ee nae Mees Mere OMEN fics o cre tone: 298 290 1,913 138 , 988 3,942,189 
ODORS Red) ete rchatae Glols Soc ete tes 285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
1) OO Se ree 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
Be ee NS igs BS o 9s 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
Totali: woes. ees Fei Pan Gay tas 2,663 15,572 770, 327* 20,579, 530* 


* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1920, 1921 AND 1922, BY MONTHS 


ee SSO —woOwow7>> 


Disputes in existence |No. of employees affected| Time loss in working days 


Period —_—— 
1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 

JANUARYS ose. s - uae. 35 23 99 2,800 | 1,765) 3,435 35,535 30, 646 68 , 474 
February’... ....-- tee- 25 31 241 2,345 | 2,906} 3,200 30,920 36,361 62,935 
Marcie. . :\)..: aap 28 32 20 | 4,116 | 3,468 | 2,569 39,027 55, 502 62,737 
April Bes :. |. . + Same 48 29 26 | 6,899 | 4,453 | 13,086 75,445 63,480 272,946 
May fees - i.) one oe 79 56 31 | 13,856 | 9,323 | 13,483 | 159,072 | 175,889 279,857 
DUNG. eee: ss wae ee 66 50 25 | 15,793 | 10,239 | 11,093 | 185,732 | 188,020 263 , 402 
sULy ..eme toh ety cee 59 41 21 | 10,016 | 9,413 | 15,553 | 187,841 92,891 255,734 
UGG .. Late Beier 30 31 25 | 4,840 | 3,442 | 25,364 74,366 73,273 450, 692 
September.......... 29 26 23 | 2,806 | 3,948 | 17,736 28,330 59,849 99,732 
Oetolier, :... Pat. sis: 21 1 18 | 6,168 | 1,897} 3,240 72,893 46,036 54,758 
November.......... 21 18 14 | 2,295 | 3,354 | 2,036 27,269 73,149 48,023 
Decetiifer....:-..> 14 18 15 | 1,822] 3,750) 2,950 20,324 61,365 55, 986 

Weare |. .) *285 *145 #35 1*52,150 |*22,930 |*41,050 | 886,754 | 956,461 | 1,975, 276 


eee. eee tae sees 8 ee es ee) ee eh” hl 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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WaGEs AND Hours or LABOUR 


Statistics as to wages and hours of labour are secured to a considerable 
extent in connection with the work of the department on strikes and lockouts, 
industrial agreements, conciliation and mediation proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wage schedules, and reports of changes in 
wages and hours. Reports are also secured each year from representative 
employers in the various industries and from labour organizations as to the 
rates of wages in effect. 

The series of bulletins on wages and hours of labour in Canada begun in 
1921 has been continued, Report No. 4 issued in December, 1922, giving informa- 
tion as to rates of wages in certain trades and industries for 1921 and 1922. The 
accompanying table from that bulletin indicates the movement in wage 
rates during 1922 as compared with previous years for the classes included, and 
these index numbers are intended to show the trend in wage rates pending the 
calculation and publication of an index number covering the industries more 
completely. It will be noted that during 1922 wages continued to decline in the 
building trades, metal trades, on electric and steam railways, and in coal mining, 
as well as in factories and in lumbering, while in printing trades there was a 
slight decline in hourly rates. 

The classes of labour for which rates were used for the calculation of the 
index number table for the period 1901 to 1922, are, in the main, skilled trades; 
and practically all, even the unskilled, are in most cities organized to 
a great extent in trade and labour unions. The statistics given in these tables, 
therefore, show wage rates and hours of labour in a number of organized occu- 
pations in certain cities at the period under review. They do not, however, 
indicate the changes in wages outside of industrial centres. 

The index numbers showing to some extent the trend of wages for labour 
in factories and for the lumbering industry are calculated from sample rates 
for establishments throughout the Dominion and provide a comparison of the 
changes in these classes with the changes in the classes mentioned 
above. For instance the index numbers for these samples from 1911 to 1922 
indicate that rates of wages for these classes increased from 1913 to 1920 in 
somewhat greater proportion than for occupations in the building, metal, printing 
trades, etc. The figures for 1921, as compared with 1920, in most cases showed 
somewhat greater decreases in the average for employees in factories and in 
lumbering than in the building, metal, printing trades, ete., but for 1922 the 
changes in the various groups, with the exception of printing, seem to average 
about five per cent decrease. 
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TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 


1901-1922 
1913=100 
Com- | Miscel- 
Build- | Metal | Print- | Electric} Steam | Coal mon |laneous| Lum- 
Year ing | Trades} ing Rail- | Rail- | Mining |Average|Factory|Factory| bering 
Trades Trades| ways | ways Labour | Trades 
19OEM eee eee ee eee 60-3 68-6 €0-0 64-0 70-8 82-8 G78: | Ves else eM eee 
LOO serene crac oleic wien ce 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 73°6 83-8 GOS 25 | ee! ei oe. ae ea a ee 
OOS Seer ice nn rriset raat bree nde 67-4 73-3 62-6 71-1 76-7 85-3 MASE N coe este lee acter xed eee oe 
TVGOL . SESE VR FEE 69-7 75:9 66-1 73°1 78:6 85:1 TASS. TRC See tek: P| waniee oo 
1905 3 Se ob rrc co nicten. dois sce meray ate 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 78:9 86-3 LOROIS RIES 96 cl OR gan [Cece 
LO0G Ee os Bees Fok bcraces RRND 76-9 79-8 72-2 75:7 80-2 87-4 1 Seider| Rapa ceed e's tee llores See ere 
LSOTE ee Rete eit ice teccicee 6 +s. 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 SOO el oo eee late ore a rate eioeeaicrs 
ee hy aE BC SIRES 54 DHA SDE Cee 81:5 84-7 80°5 81-8 86-7 94-8 SSp OSes EEE Rae ere e 
TG OD etree ceversets Ove oe hoteveseethosie ovsisiatee> 83-1 86:2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 Pa i BEET <A ol Pan cy Imari eees al 
LQTORES aloeeee loth speak eee. 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 SOD) | Pee treet Ib oe Dee a olor eetees 
LOUIE erect tree tes Coe eee tc eae 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
192 he silos catch Gees ehldes 4 96-0 95:3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
HOPG Me eies oe cosas oe a cevebi succes 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
LOBE NE OEIC’ USS SELL 100-8 |} 100-5 | 102-4 | 101-0] 101-7] 101-9 | 101-4] 101-0] 103-2 $4-7 
LOUD etic: este wate ceise Aaieete ea eis 101-5 | 101-5 |} 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 | 101-4 | 101-0 | 106-2 89-1 
AGING iiices ines <suhela Seotee cheat ons epee s tye 102°4 | 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2 | 104-9} 111-7 | 105-7} 110-4] 115-1 109-5 
LOU (Rees rcs ccuten «Meare teres ae 109-9 |} 128-0 | 111-3} 114-6} 110-1] 180-8 | 117-5 | 129-2 | 128-0 130-2 
LOLS ee Re Mee RRs tree are 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7 | 142-9 | 1383-2 | 157-8 | 189-8 | 152-3] 146-8 150-5 
ATCT EV aie ee ee Ya AM, APA IN 148-2 | 180-1 | 145-9] 168-3] 154-2 | 170-5 | 160-4] 180-2 180-2 169-8 
TOON CES Ds ctteae attest als «setts 180:9 | 209-4} 184-0} 194-2 | 186-6} 197-7} 192-1} 215-3 | 216-8 202-7 
LOFT ie tee em. Aes ee 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1] 165-3] 208-3} 186-1 190-:6 | 202-0 152-6 
DO ss Tawcaints lesetalovaeeiets ols alters 162-5 | 178-7 | 192-3 | 184-4] 155-1 | 197-8 | 176-8 | 183-0 | 189-1 146-7 


Reports of important changes in wages and hours of labour are also given in 
the Labour Gazette from time to time. The reports and bulletins in the Annual 
Census of Industry issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are reviewed 
in the Labour Gazette and the tables as to wages and earnings in each industry 
are reproduced in summary form. | 

The department secures so far as is possible copies of all industrial agree- 
ments between employers and employees and schedule of wages, and these are 
summarized each month in the Labour Gazette, sections of special importance or 
significance being given in full. 


PRICES 


The publication in the Labour Gazette each month of statistics of retail 
prices of staple goods, and of coal and wood and coal oil, and as to the rentals 
of six-roomed workingmen’s houses in some sixty of the industrial centres of 
Canada, begun in 1910, has been continued. As during 1921, the figures as to 
food prices have been secured through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
representative butchers and grocers in these centres as well as through the 
resident correspondents of the Labour Gazette. The calculation of a weekly 
family budget of foods, fuel and rent, in order to show the changes in the costs 
of these items from month to month, which has been continued and supplemented 
by information as to the changes in the cost of clothing, boots, etc., secured quar- 
terly, has made possible the publication from time to time in the Labour Gazette 
of a table showing, by percentages, the changes in the cost of the principal 
items of family consumption as in the accompanying table. 

In connection with the statistics of wholesale prices published by the 
department in special reports from 1910 to 1917 and monthly in the Labour 
Gazette since 1911, it is to be noted that, as a result of an arrangement made 
in 1918, the Dominion Statistician has constructed a new index number of whole- 
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sale prices in Canada designed to replace that published by the department 
as the official index number for Canada. The new index number was _ pub- 
lished shortly after the close of the fiscal year in a special report entitled 
“Prices and Price Indexes, 1918-1922.” This publication contained two index 
numbers. ‘The first, “ unweighted ” like that published by the Labour Depart- 
ment, covered the period 1890 to 1921 and was constructed chiefly from the 
records of prices back to 1890 compiled and published by the department. The 
other, “‘ weighted ” according to the importance of the commodities, covered the 
period 1919 to 1922, and this index is kept up to date from month to month and 
is published in the Labour Gazette. Both of these index numbers are based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100. The index number calculated by the department 
covering the period 1890 to date (based upon prices 1890-1899 as 100) is now, 
therefore, published only in summary form in order to afford comparison with 
the earlier years. This will be discontinued when the Dominion Statistician 
has carried the new “ weighted” number back for years prior to 1913. Other 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Canada calculated by Professor H. 
Micheil, the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the United States Federal Reserve 
Board, are given in summary form each month in the Labour Gazette. 

Statistics as to the movements of prices in other countries have been pub- 
lished as in previous years, the considerable development of statistical work of 
this nature in nearly all countries having increased the amount of information 
available. 

The statistics of wholesale prices collected by the department have been 
in considerable demand during the past year in connection with the analysis of 
the trend of prices and industrial and trade conditions. 

The statistics of prices and cost of living have been used to a considerable 
extent in the adjustment of wages, while in some cases employers and employees 
have agreed to adjust wage rates from time to time according to the cost of 
living statistics in the Labour Gazette. 

In the coal mining district of Vancouver island the operators and the miners 
have agreed to continue the arrangement made at the end of 1918, whereby the 
changes in the cost of living are ascertained every three months by a commis- 
sion and a corresponding change in wages is effected. Such adjustments in 
wages are in the nature of a flat increase (or decrease) for all classes of 
employees, including the clerical and office staffs. The following adjustments 
were recommended and made during the fiscal year: May 1, 1922, an increase 
of 84-9 cents per day; August 1, 1922, a decrease of 2 cents per day; November 
1, 1922, a decrease of 154-16 cents per day; February 1, 1923, a decrease of 
4-41 cents per day. The lower of the two rates is for mines where the base 
rate was $3 per day and the higher where the base rate was $3.15 per day. 
The commission consisted of Mr. D. T. Bulger, Fair Wages Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, chairman; Mr. Tully Boyce, for the operators; and Mr. 
Matthew Gunniss, for the miners. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1923 


(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913) 


Date Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries All 
11D TRA IE IN PRT eR eo 8 2* 8* LOK La aa re 2 
LOUD Ee tees eke alee w cee 11 oO", Le 25 5 4 
TORO EI. Ry. 38 10 14* 3 10 19 
BAS IA eae ikk! AW 0 aT HSAs | RMU 67 34 6* 67 45 43 
TOS yeoman ore Mn eine ctee ce Meee Gee. Mats 86 63 2 98 60 61 
LOO a AC BLC DELS E RN. ob SOS a Pg 101 66 18 134 80 79 
ODOM MeL chem nas Were st RRO, Ae 130 91 34 160 90 101 
ROO re ee We aetna cia On ee 102 118 39 135 90 92 
URSA RATA Se ne Oia ls Sie ay ORB 80 109 39 95 87 ria, 
TAS PAR a Sergey Ad RA eRe, SMM Sabana e 52 97 43 73 81 63 
ne 2 ARON Arti ado i pet a an a Wag a0 ge Me 61 89 44 67 70 62 
OO TERE AE OR OE EAL EROS 0 Pe aE 50 87 45 58 66 56 
OAR EM eee armen Metis ey gen Cea 44 81 45 55 64 53 
PUNE EN a sea ee dE paem oh 39 79 46 oO 64 51 
Seat OAD Se ee Ke cn RAR 40 90 47 55 64 53 
OD 2. sah ugus saan adverse t.avetralic eae Bike, Be 42 87 46 55 64 53 
11s Sg cae ie TNs eg 47 90 47 55 64 55 


* Decrease. 
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V—LABOUR GAZETTE 


During the past fiscal year the Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
in both English and French, the average paid up monthly circulation of the 
English edition having been 8,968 copies, and of the French edition 1,632 copies. 
Many paid subscriptions are received from individual subscribers and several 
chartered banks and employers of labour have subscribed for certain of their 
officials. Included in the subscription list also are the names of many labour 
organization units which have subscribed for their whole membership. In 
addition to the paid circulation of the Labour Gazette copies are distributed 
gratuitously to public libraries, boards of trade, labour organizations, govern- 
ment departments, newspapers, trade journals (both at home and abroad), as 
well as to persons from whom the department seeks information. The average 
monthly distribution of complimentary copies has been 4,159 of the English 
edition and 575 of the French, making an aggregate monthly average circulation 
of the Labour Gazette for the fiscal year of 15,334 copies. 


The Labour Gazette constitutes the medium of publication of the official 
record of all proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and publishes in full all reports of boards of conciliation and investigation. It 
also prints either complete or summarized reports of proceedings of official 
commissions, of employers and workers’ conventions, and of international and 
other important conferences held in Canada and other countries and relating to 
industrial matters. The Labour Gazette also contains in condensed form infor- 
mation concerning industrial disputes and agreements, fluctuations in employ- 
ment, changes in wages and hours of labour and other working conditions, the 
course of wholesale and retail prices in Canada and other countries, fatal 
industrial accidents, technical education and many other subjects. In order that 
such information with respect to Canada shall be as comprehensible as possible, 
the department maintains correspondents in some sixty-three industrial centres 
in the Dominion. Reports have been given of important legal proceedings and 
of typical legal decisions affecting labour. Among the outstanding legal 
decisions that have been summarized were two delivered by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, one with reference to the appointment of workers’ 
delegates to the International Labour Conference and the other in regard to the 
competence of the International Labour Organization to deal with agricultural 
labour, a judgment of the United States Supreme Court respecting the liability 
of trade unions for strike damages; an important decision reported also was a 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council respecting the employ- 
ment of Orientals in British Columbia lumber camps. Summaries were published 
of new legislation of an industrial or social nature enacted in Canada, Great 
Britain, the United States and other countries, and the text of various Orders in 
Council of interest to labour was given in full. Among the special articles 
appearing in the Labour Gazette during the year may be mentioned a summary 
of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act since 1907, 
and an analysis of the changes in the cost of living in Canada and other 
countries from 1913 to 1922. The subject of apprenticeship was dealt with in 
a number of articles, and other interesting movements such as labour banks, 
workers’ education, housing plans, etc., were discussed from time to time. 
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In the preparation and indexing of volume XXII of the Labour Gazette, 
which covers the calendar year 1922, care has been taken to present material in 
concise form in order both to facilitate the work of reference and to effect 
economy in the matter of space. During the year it was found necessary to have 
reprints of certain articles of unusual industrial interest. 

In addition to the work in connection with the publication of the Labour 
Gazette there was prepared in this branch a compilation of labour legislation 
enacted by the Dominion and provinces during 1922. Information with refer- 
ence to various matters dealt with in the Labour Gazette was also supplied on 
request, particularly with regard to labour legislation and industrial accidents. 


The Labour Gazette, being an official publication, and the matter appearing 
therein being largely of a specialized nature, its contents become frequently a 
matter of quotation. Credit to the Labour Gazette is usually given where the 
publication quoting is of recognized standing, and the journals named below are 
among those which, during the year, reprinted, in whole or in part, original 
articles appearing in the Labour Gazette. The following list is by no means 
inclusive, and does not of course include ordinary references to the monthly and 
quarterly statistical articles on employment, prices, industrial accidents, etc.: 
International Labour Office, Industrial Labour Information, British Labour 
Gazette, United States Monthly Labour Review, Weekly News Summary (US. 
Department of Labour), American Labour Legislation Review, Bloomfield’s 
Labour Digest, Industrial News Survey, New Zealand Employers’ Federation 
Industrial Bulletin, Industrial Canada, Canadian Manufacturer, Maritime 
Mining Record, Social Welfare, Ottawa Capital, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers’ Monthly Journal, and Labour Leader. 


Fatau [INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, IN 1922 


The Department of Labour maintains a record of fatal accidents occurring 
to workmen in the course of their employment, collected from Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, Factory and Mines Inspectors, the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, the press, and other sources. ‘This record is published quar- 
terly in the Labour Gazette, with an annual summary, the special object being 
to illustrate the hazards connected with specific employments. 

In the Vital Statistics section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a 
comprehensive record of deaths, including deaths by accident, is maintained 
monthly through transcripts forwarded by the Provincial Registrars General 
(P.C. 693, dated April 22, 1919). Deaths in this record are classified by causes 
according to the International Code. The Transportation Branch of the Bureau 
also compiles a special report on railway accidents. The departmental record 
is checked annually for verification and definite report with the vital statistical 
returns of the Bureau—similarity of industrial and occupational classification 
being maintained. 

The accompanying table summarizes the statistics as to fatal industrial 
accidents in Canada from month to month with comparative figures for the 
year 1921. 

While an effort has been made to have the record as complete as possible 
it should be understood that it does not necessarily include all the fatal industrial 
accidents that may have occurred in the course of the year. 

During the year reports of industrial fatalities were received by the Depart- 
ment from a number of sources, among which may be mentioned the following: 
For Canada, the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Explosives Division 
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of the Department of Mines, Ottawa; for Nova Scotia, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and the Department of Public Works and Mines; for New 
Brunswick, the Workmen’s Compensation Board; for Quebec, the Department 
of Public Works and Labour, and the Bureau of Mines; for Ontario, the Factory 
Inspector, the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board, the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, and the Lake Superior Paper Company; for Mani- 
toba, the Bureau of Labour, and the Workmen’s Compensation Board; for 
Saskatchewan, the Bureau of Labour; for Alberta, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board; and for British Columbia, the Department of Mines, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

According to the record, 1,107 deaths were due to industrial accidents in 
1922 as compared with 922 in 1921. The transportation and public utilities 
group had the largest number of fatalities, there being 317 deaths, or 28-6 per 
cent of the total for all groups. Of these 141, or 12-7 per cent, occurred on the 
steam railways, and 88, or 7-9 per cent, in water transportation. Seventy-one 
deaths occurred in the steam railway service through the worker being struck by, 
run over by, or crushed by or between cars or engines, 24 were due to derailments 
and collisions, and 24 to falls from cars and engines. In the mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying group, there were reported 168 deaths, of which 97 
occurred in the coal mining industry. Falls of rock, stone, etc., and cave-ins 
accounted for 65 deaths, 37 were due to explosions, and 19 to mine and 
quarry cars. In the manufacturing industry there were 159 deaths recorded, 
43 of which occurred in saw and planing mills, 39 in the industries of iron, steel 
and their products, and 10 in the vegetable foods, drink and tobacco group. 
In the saw and planing mills, 20 deaths were due to machinery and “prime 
movers” used in the working of machinery and 9 were due to “flying objects” 
including wood rebounding from saws, etc. In the iron, steel and their products 
eroup, 7 deaths were due to trains and 5 were caused by infection. In the 
lumbering industry, 147 deaths were reported, of which 36 were due to falling 
trees, branches, etc., and 37 were due to drowning. In the construction group, 
there were 145 deaths, 40 of which were due to falls and 32 to falling objects. 
The record of all the industries shows 69 deaths due to machinery and “prime 
movers”, 39 due to hoisting apparatus, and 118 to dangerous substances, among 
which are included: steam escapes and boiler explosions, 6; explosive substances, 
58: and electric currents, 41. There were 124 deaths due to drownings, 26 to 
infection and 17 to asphyxiation. 

The distribution according to provinces showed Ontario with the highest 
death record, 469, while in British Columbia and Quebec there were 190 and 155 
respectively. In the monthly analysis the largest number was shown in Decem- 
ber, there being 119 fatalities reported in that month, while in August there were 
116. Inthe third quarter of the vear there were 335 deaths reported and in the 
last quarter 326. Further particulars of these fatalities can be obtained from 
the quarterly statements appearing in the issues of the Labour Gazette for June, 
August and November, 1922, and February, 1923. In addition to the fatalities 
given in these quarterly statements five others have since been reported, all of 
which occurred in Ontario. These comprised a bushman killed by being struck 
by a tree, a motorman with a mining company killed by the overturning of a 
ear, an engineer with a manufacturing company who fell through a trap door, 
a labourer at a creamery who received a fractured skull, and a sailor who was 


drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1922, BY MONTHS 
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VI. THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BRANCH 


The present statement represents the fifth annual report of the Employment 
Service Branch of the department, known commonly as the Employment Service 
of Canada, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923. Agreements were 
effected with all the provinces except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
Agreements were also made with the cities of Moncton, Chatham and St. John, 
New Brunswick, in accordance with the 1920 amendment to the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act. The New Brunswick Government arranged with the 
municipalities concerned to pay twenty-five per cent of their expenditure on 
- employment offices. 

At the beginning of the year there were seventy-six employment offices 
operating under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act and at the end of the 
year there were seventy-eight, distributed among the provinces as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 5; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 26; Manitoba, 10; Sask- 
atchewan, 10; Alberta, 6; British Columbia, 13. During the year the office at 
Kelowna, B.C., was closed and new offices were opened at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, and The Pas, Manitoba. In addition a separate office for women was 
opened in Halifax, N.S., and two junior offices were listed for Winnipeg (one for 
girls and one for boys) instead of one. 

The agreements effected with the provinces and with the municipalities 
respectively followed generally the lines of the preceding year, the only change 
of importance being with regard to the matter of unrefunded advances for trans- 
portation. Since 1919 unrefunded advances for travelling expenses of persons 
sent to employment at a distance and secured through the Employment Service 
have been included as proper expenditures under the Act, provided that no pay- 
ment was to be made by the Federal Government on account of losses in excess 
of ten per cent of the total advances made during the year. This limitation was 
omitted in the 1922-23 agreement. 


List or EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
The following is a list of employment offices and clearing houses operated 
under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act as at March 31, 1923:— 
Nova Scotia.—Amherst, Halifax (2), New Glasgow, Sydney. 
New Brunswick.—Chatham, Moncton, St. John. 
Quebec.—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 


Ontario—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, Fort William, Guelph, Hamil- 
ton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterboro, Port Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Catharines, St. Thomas, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto (2), Windsor. 

Manitoba—Brandon, Dauphin, The Pas, Portage la Prairie, Winnipeg (6). 

Saskatchewan—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina 
(2), Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 

Alberta.—Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, MacLeod, Medicine Hat. 

British Columbia—Cranbrook, Fernie, Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nelson, New West- 
minster, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, Vancouver (2), Vernon, 
Victoria. 
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Provincial Clearing Houses.—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Vancouver. , 


Interprovincial Clearing Houses (Department of Labour).—Eastern Clearing 
House, Ottawa; Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


During the year the number of applications for employment reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service was 547,377, of which 440,663 were from men 
and 106,714 from women. During the preceding year applications for employ- 
ment numbered 546,168. 

The number of vacancies notified by employers to the Employment Service 
was 489,816, of which 383,878 were for men and 105,938 for women workers. 
Vacancies reported to the Service during the preceding year totalled 437,682. 

During the fiscal year the offices of the Service effected a total of 412,527 
placements, of which 300,982 were in regular employment, and 111,545 in casual 
work. (Employment of a duration of one week or less is termed casual). Place- 
ments of men in regular employment numbered 267,558, and of women were 
33,424, while of the placements in casual work 65,832 were of men and 45,713 
of women. The total number of placements reported during the fiscal year 
1921-22 was 363,475, of which 276,867 were in regular employment and 86,608 
in casual work. 

The following tables show the applications, vacancies and placements, in 
regular and casual employment as reported by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces during the fiscal year:— 


Taste No. ]—Applications for employment as reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various Provinces during the year 
April, 1922-March, 1923 (Inclusive). 


Province Men Women Total 

LoS ic Wisc c) 1 Nat ian mMa maT aM setuiie al PGs | CUE 14 ec! 12,0F0 3, 008 15,058 
AN GW STUBS WICK 53. S05 cath la peice te ee a en, eek oe 9,348 2,335 11,683 
GUC IIOE 5s sai! sitepy isis loich wheks 0 sin dind ce ee ek a 30,078 7,105 37,163 
ONEATIO Sins soccie le US plete ls » nie nis Ce ee Oe TE ee RRA 2 158,374 44, 223 202,597 
WATTEO DANO Sika ob am MirohS owt ae Ritts LO Te EE eet a eee 2 51, 147 23, 246 74,392 
Baskntehewanmiithoi?.. Si F059. AL, a es eet). 5 67,076 6,999 74,075 
Alberta: |: Miya WN a. Ob ols ae me mer ey 43,914 8,711 52,625 
British COMMpia see. vat ec stake ce ee Cee ee ee 68,696 11, 088 79,784 

COACH 0.5 sates cs arose IE Re ER ae in re 440, 663 106,714 547,377 


Taste No. IJ.—Vacancies in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1922-March, 1923 (Inclusive). 
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Province Men Women Total 

Novaseotia. 0 00, sSEMeh 2k Sass eB eG Le 8,799 2,713 11,512 
ING RNS Wi Clie... 2 Lie aks Gee trae on Oe eee 8,391 2,170 10,561 
Quebew® I0.4, JIGS DIG k | TD. AE ty ety 12,074 6,016 18,090 
ONtATION. 6. oes os ans oka oes 2 ae. Lee | ee 150,771 45,186 195,957 
EAI OUI GS singe o's 0c, ance SA EE Te ee , 49,132 23, 653 F250 
Saskttohewaha tl. .t.caclanetdl, . cm eee te A erectoio eke le, 81,940 9,09 90,999 
PURDOF Ee fo oi icass ih ue 5s as'bnid SOS ee ROR TE EE Mec ate ee ee 36, 031 9,212 45,243 
Brita’ ColutGbiasis ls 7... seeckare alt ate eta ld 36,740 7,929 44, 669 

Canadal.(. AUMRAT INTE ATL Sostee: 383,878 105, 938 489,816 
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Taste No. III].—Placements in regular and casual employment as reported by 
the offices of the Employment Service of ‘Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1922-March, 1923 (Inclusive). 


; Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province | | A 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
INO VAS COLMA. co c/a6 cis s\5 soe 4,461 1b shte 5,799 3,139 713 3, 852 7,600 2,051 9,651 
New Brunswick......... 4,458 827 5,285 3,288 813 4,101 7,746 1,640 9,386 
UCDOG, ao eee «sinc ds 11,107 4,609 15,716 231 3832 563 11,338 4,941 16,279 
ONEALION Gos toot ee ee 95,557 9,712 105 , 269 DO ploo 20,411 55,544 130,690 30,123 160,813 
Manitoba: .taeck. o2 cere. 34,496 4,881 39,377 7,014 15,624 22 ,938 41,810 20,505 62,315 
Saskatchewan.......... 60,319 3,872 64,191 4,203 1,852 6,055 64,522 5,724 70,246 
Ab ertaieiss :.< bee dee 28,061 4,195 32.250 3,847 3/126 6,973 31,908 Tjek 39,229 
British Columbia....... 29,099 3,990 33,089 8,677 2,842 11,519 3tehlO 6,832 44,608 
Canadas saacoe as 267,558 83, 424 300,982 65 , 832 45,713 111,545 333 ,390 79,137 412,527 


DISBURSEMENTS TO THE PROVINCES AND TO THE MUNICIPALITIES OF MONCTON, 
CHATHAM AND St. JOHN, N.B. 


For the fiscal year under review the federal disbursements to the provinces 
and to the municipalities of Moncton, Chatham and St. John, N.B., for the 
maintenance of employment offices totalled $237,032.60. The following table 
shows the distribution of the payments among the different items of expense 
accepted as proper maintenance expenditures under the agreement. 
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STAFF 


At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 310 persons in the Employ- 
ment Service. Fifty-four of these were on the staff of the Dominion Govern- 
ment—46 in the Department of Labour at Ottawa, 6 in the Interprovincial Clear- 
ing House at Winnipeg, and 2 in the Branch Clearing House at Halifax. The 
remaining 256 were on the staffs of the various provincial governments as 
follows: Nova Scotia, 8; New Brunswick, 5; Quebec, 25; Ontario, 94; Manitoba, 
32; Saskatchewan, 30; Alberta, 28; British Columbia, 34. 

At the end of the year the total number of employees in the Employment 
Service had decreased to 272. The staff in the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
had been reduced to 23, and 4 persons were employed in the Interprovincial 
Clearing House at Winnipeg, a total of 27 in the employ of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the continuance of a federal office in the Maritime Provinces beyond the 
close of the fiscal year was considered unnecessary. The reduction of the staff 
at Ottawa was accounted for in part by the transfer of certain statistical work 
as mentioned below to the Dominion Statistician; other reductions were effected 
by a rearrangement of work and occasionally by the discontinuance of certain 
duties which though regarded as necessary at the incorporation of the Employ- 
ment Service system became unnecessary as the work developed. The remain- 
ing 245 were employed by the provincial governments as follows: Nova Scotia, 
9: New Brunswick, 8; Quebec, 25; Ontario, 91; Manitoba, 29; Saskatchewan, 
26; Alberta, 24; British Columbia, 38. 


CONFERENCES 


The fourth annual meeting of the Employment Service of Canada was held 
at Ottawa, June 7-9. Prior to the meeting a two-day conference of employment 
office officials was held at which questions of administration and technique were 
discussed, while the yearly conference of western representatives of the Service 
was held at Winnipeg, March 1 and 2, 1923. Some features of the proceedings 
of these meetings are mentioned later. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


During the first half of the fiscal year statistics covering the field of employ- 
ment were gathered by the Employment Service from four principal sources; 
semi-monthly reports from employers, daily reports from employment offices, 
monthly trade union reports and reports on building permits. ‘Towards the end 
of the calendar year the work of collecting and compiling statistics from the first 
and last of these four sources was transferred to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and for the remainder of the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, the 
Employment Service gathered statistics from employment offices and from trade 
unions only. 

Daily reports from all the offices of the Employment Service throughout 
Canada show the number of orders for workers received, the number of appli- | 
cations from workers received, and the number of placements made. Reports 
from trade unions throughout the country show the number of members in each 
union and the number of members out of work or working short time, reflecting 
in a measure the state of employment in the more skilled trades. These reports 
are received monthly from approximately 1,500 labour organizations with an 
aggregate membership of 151,000. 

For slightly over a year the Employment Service issued a bulletin ‘“ Employ- 
ment”, containing statistical and other information. In November, 1922, how- 
ever, it was decided to publish in the Labour Gazette the data hitherto appearing 
in “ Employment” and the latter publication was accordingly discontinued. 
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Laspour Mosi.ity 


The clearance work of the Employment Service was carried on during the 
year along the lines previously developed and the arrangement with regard to 
the admission of workers from Great Britain, involving close co-operation 
between the Immigration Department and the Employment Service, also con- 
tinued in effect. This system of co-operation was commended at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Employment Service Council of Canada in June, 1922, 
and it was recommended that the arrangement be made more effective by pro- 
viding that persons shall be permitted to recruit labour from the United King- 
dom for employment in Canada only under the supervision of the British 
Minister of Labour. , 

Since 1919 a special transportation rate for persons being sent to employ- 
ment at a distance has been granted. This rate during the year under review 
was 2-7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4, tickets issued at this rate 
being second class. The rate obtains.over the following railways: Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway, Grand Trunk Railway, Dominion 
Atlantic Railways, Kettle Valley Railroad, Michigan Central Railway, Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, Quebec Central Railway, Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, and Wabash Railroad. Reduced fare applies only in cases of 
bona fide placements through the Employment Service and presupposes the 
existence of a well-organized system of provincial and interprovincial clearance 
to insure that persons will not be despatched long distances when suitable 
employment is available near at hand. 

The number of special rate certificates issued by offices of the Service 
during the fiscal year 1922-23 was 38,252, of which 22,879 were issued to points 
in the same province as the despatching offices and 15,373 to points in other 
provinces. The accompanying table shows details relating to the certificates 
issued. 


CERTIFICATES FOR SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION RATE ISSUED FROM APRIL 1, 1922, TO 
MARCH 31, 1923 


Issuing Province IB Ge Alta. |\Sask. | Man. |) Ont. Que. N.B. N.S. Inter. Prov. 
British Columbia....]...:.... 4,140) 1,554 9 0 0 0 0 5,703 1,716 
Cristy ee cae ale mee crete prc 0 0 0 0 796 3,878 
Saskatchewan........ 30 5Sile ., Sk Be3 771 117 0 0 0 976 3,854 
Manitoba nbs 4.,dosee4 3 11 884)........ 3,679 0 0 0 4,577 3,950 
Omtario: ae. eee ote 1 0 368 409] ccc cee 472 2 0 1,252 9,037 
Quebeci..ws stirrer: 0 0 1 81 1 SSOHe eee a. tte. 0 0 1,962 444 
New Brunswick...... 0 0 1 32 0 Ole ee ane oe 0 33 
Nova Scotia......... 0 0 0 « 74 0 0 ORME. Se 74 0 
Totals?...225 150} 4,209; 3,488) 1,376 5,676 472 2 0 15,373 22,879 


Total certificates issued, 38,252 


The subject of advancing transportation to unemployed workers was fully 
discussed by the Employment Service Council of Canada and a committee was 
appointed to submit a report on the subject. The recommendations of this 
committee adopted by the Council were as follows: (1) That when a provincial 
Employment Service desires the Department of Labour to participate in the 
cost of any scheme of advancing transportation fares to persons being trans- 
ferred by the Service within the boundaries of the province, the general regu- 
lations governing such advances shall be submitted to the minister for approval, 
(2) That in the case of transfer of labour from one province to another through 
the Employment Service no advance for transportation shall be made by the 
transferring province without the consent of the receiving province. All such 
transfers must also be made in strict accordance with the regulations governing 
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the interprovincial transfer of labour, (8) That in all such cases the advances 
shall be made only where persons are being sent to employment secured through 
the Service and upon an understanding as to the refund of fares, (4) That when- 
ever any provincial Employment Service incurs financial loss in the transfer of 
workers under the accepted regulations, such loss shall be shared equally between 
the province concerned and the Federal Department of Labour. 


Farm LABOUR 


In view of the demand for farm workers at seeding time the railways agreed 
to grant a considerably reduced fare during April, 1922, to persons in the coast 
cities seeking farm work through the offices of the Employment Service. Under 
this arrangement 1,362 men were shipped from British Columbia to the prairies. 
It was found that this supply would not be sufficient to meet the spring and 
summer demand in Saskatchewan. By an arrangement with the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways, however, special rates were granted 
for one week in May to farm workers going from Toronto, Hamilton or Ottawa 
to Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn and Yorkton, and 
three hundred men were sent under this arrangement. 

The meeting of the Employment Service Council of Canada held in Ottawa 
in June was attended by representatives of the railways and the mobilization 
and distribution of harvest labour were discussed at length. It was felt that it 
would be advisable for the railways to rua the 1922 excursions from the East 
on the same basis as in previous years, but that the 1921 arrangement of 
selecting harvest workers in British Columbia through the Employment Service 
should again be made for the 1922 season. 

Towards the end of July a meeting was held in Winnipeg to discuss arrange- 
ments for the excursions. This conference was attended by representatives of 
the passenger departments of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways, representatives of the organized farmers of the three Prairie Provinces 
and representatives of the Employment Service from those provinces and from 
British Columbia. The number of men likely to be required, the rates of wages 
and the dates for the excursions were discussed. 

Excursions were run from the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, 
harvesters’ tickets to Winnipeg being sold at rates varying from $15 to $22 
according to point of departure, and transportation from Winnipeg to destination 
at the rate of one-half cent per mile. The number of excursionists forwarded 
from the East was as follows: by the Canadian Pacific, 18,761, and by the 
Canadian National-Grand Trunk Railways, 14,147. In addition 3,920 workers 
selected by the Employment Service were shipped from British Columbia at the 
special rates of $10 from Vancouver, and $11 from Victoria, and about 250 were 
shipped from eastern and southern British Columbia offices at the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate. As additional men were needed for 
Manitoba the railways agreed to continue the special excursion fare to Winnipeg 

nd the rate of one-half cent per mile to points in Manitoba only for workers 
selected by the Employment Service in certain eastern cities. Under this 
arrangement, which was effective from August 26 to September 2, about 400 
workers were shipped from the East. 

In order to secure the assistance and advice of the United Farmers of Mani- 
toba in handling the many difficult problems in connection with supplying farm 
labour, delegates from the organization were invited to be present at the con-. 
ference of western representatives of the Employment Service held in Winnipeg, 
March 1 and 2, 1923. Various phases of the problem were discussed at some 
length, including the question of wages and the possibility of importing farm: 
help from Europe. 
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PLACEMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


The specialized work involved in the placement of workers of certain classes 
has been recognized by the Employment Service and where the volume of 
business has warranted such a step, separate divisions for some classes have been 
established. Where separate sections are not maintained, the interviewing and 
placement are handled by special officers. 

In Toronto and Winnipeg separate professional and business and junior 
sections are maintained, and in the former city a special division for handi-, 
capped workers has also been provided. . 

Separate divisions for women are maintained in all the larger offices, and 
in the Women’s Divisions of the Toronto and Winnipeg offices separate sections 
have been provided for the placement of women in farm, domestic and pro- 
fessional and business employment. The total number of placements of women | 
during the fiscal year 1922-23 was 76,739. Of these 45,713 were in casual 
employment. 

At the meeting of the Employment Service Council in June, 1922, a session 
was devoted to the problem of the placement of handicapped returned soldiers 
and industrial workers. The Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the 
Minister of Labour, and a member of the parliamentary committee on re-estab- 
lishment of returned soldiers, attended the conference to discuss the question. A 
committee was appointed to consider handicapped placement work. This com- 
mittee recommended that the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
should discontinue its employment activities on a date to be arranged between 
the Federal and Provincial governments; that the placement of disabled ex- 
service men be handled by the Employment Service of Canada by means of a 
special section where considered necessary by the provincial employment service 
officials; and that the Federal Government should reimburse the Provincial 
Governments for the additional expense incurred by the Employment Service 
of Canada in carrying out these proposals. The committee also expressed the 
opinion that these recommendations should not be considered as relieving the 
Federal Government of the responsibility for those men who on account of war 
service disabilities are unemployable. — 


PROVINCIAL AND Loca EMPLOYMENT SgERVICE CouNCILS 


At the fourth annual meeting of the Employment Service Council of 
Canada, the committee appointed to report on unemployment recommended 
that in order to maintain and make more effective the interest of the community 
in unemployment and to co-operate with local authorities in measures for 
dealing with it, the Minister of Labour should make representations to the 
various Provincial Governments to appoint immediately provincial and local 
employment service councils in accordance with the terms of the agreement 
under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. 

The employment service councils already established continued to function 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, and in addition a provincial 
employment service council for Ontario was appointed under Order in Council 
dated August 3. This council is: composed of representatives of employers, 
employees, women in industry, banking interests, agricultural interests and 
soldier interests together with an impartial chairman. In addition to con- 
sidering ways of promoting the efficiency of the Employment Service in Ontario, 
the Council studied means of preventing and alleviating unemployment. Parti- 
cular attention was given in this connection tc seasonal employment, relief work 
and the purchase of supplies by public bodies. 
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One of the first subjects discussed by the provincial council was the estab- 
lishment of local councils throughout the province, the localities in which 
councils should be formed and the membership of such councils being among the 
points touched upon. Toward the end of the year, the Provincial Council upon 
being informed that the minister had agreed to the establishment of local 
councils in five centres, resolved that councils should be established in Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, London and Windsor, and recommended that the personnel 
of the local councils should be based upon the same principle of representation 
as that of the Employment Service Council of Ontario. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE | 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry Vacan- |————————- | Vacan- | ——————_ ——_————_| Vacan- 
cies |Regu-| Cas-| cies |Regu-| Cas- i cies Regu- | Cas- 
lar ual lar lar lar ual 
MANUFACTURING............-. 1,721} 1,132] 456 688} 451 29,705} 20,508) 3,444 
Animal products, edible......... 49 42 if 4 1,354 84 290 
Fur and its products............. h Ieee SA 1 23 3 
Leather and its products........ 2 1 1 Tees [eee ae 500 225} 151 
Lumber and its products........ 223): °303 58 883} 297 2,545} 1,568] 366 
Musical mstrium ents. a. qewe ae alone ei eee eee 102 13 
Pulp and paper products......... 57 21 24 45 5,924) 3,911 602 
Rubber products................ Te a Dole mudackc dls Assets 972 540 49 
Textileiproducts!...:.)..0.+-. 53 27 19 28 13 2,068 1,021 186 
Plant products, edible........... 49 PAE 23 38 17 38,108; 2,003] 434 
Wot tistiintes ete. 5.) 20515. <a> ecinroreoeaitlessicid aeopeen ieeiemeed rene eat saat eed ee tae 24 2 eee 
Chemical and allied products... 13 11 5 716 536} 134 
Clay, glass and stone............ 28 24 1,069 784) 123 
Electric current...............-- 132 54 56 5 1,150 1,035 111 
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Vil. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The fourth year of the operation of the Technical Education Act has been 
a time of testing for vocational education throughout the Dominion. Provincial 
Governments have reduced expenditures wherever possible and in some places 
vocational work has suffered along with other branches of education. The total 
expenditures by the Provincial Governments on work coming within the pro- 
visions of the Technical Education Act decreased from $2,201,534.03 in 1921-22 
to $1,835,093.20 for the past year, causing a corresponding decrease in the 
federal grants from $720,336.05 to $648,227.03. Classes have been discontinued 
in a number of the smaller places and there has been a decrease in the enrol- 
ments in the western provinces and in New Brunswick, but the increases in 
the other provinces have more than counterbalanced this falling off and the 
total enrolment in all classes shows an increase of 8,334 over the previous year. 
The number of pupils in day classes increased from 13,588 to 16,242, in evening 
classes from 46,219 to 53,080, and in correspondence departments from 613 to 
978, giving a total enrolment in all classes of 70,300. A larger number of pro- 
spective teachers enrolled in the summer training schools and the number of 
teachers engaged in the work increased from 2,268 to 2,674. Thus it will be 
seen that, despite decreased financial support, vocational education has continued 
to grow and is meeting the needs of a considerable portion of the urban popu- 
lation of the country in over 150 municipalities. Full particulars of expendi- 
tures and enrolments are given in the four tables at the close of this report and 
in the statistics included in the appended reports from the various provinces. 


STATISTICS 


It should be noted that table IV gives the number of communities con- 
ducting day and evening classes, not the number of schools. In previous years 
an attempt was made to show the number of schools in operation throughout 
the Dominion, but it has been found advisable to discontinue this practice. 
There is no uniform definition of the word “ school” and the provincial statistics 
are based on different conceptions of what constitutes a school. In some cases 
two or more different types of schools are grouped together under one adminis- 
trative head and called a school even where the classes are conducted in several 
buildings; in other cases each separate building is. called a school; in a few 
cases two or more vocational schools are conducted in the same building. Cor- 
respondence departments, itinerant instruction, branch schools, extension work, 
etc., add to the difficulty of interpreting reports. Until a uniform statistical 
system can be devised it will be impossible, simply by studying the statistical 
tables, to accurately compare returns from the various provinces or to obtain 
a clear conception of the work being done. The differences are not confined 
to any one branch of the work, but occur in nomenclature, school terms, records, 
courses of study, organization and administration. It is advisable that each 
province should organize its work to meet its own requirements, but it would 
be very useful to have a more uniform method of reporting the work done. 
Statistics for the past year are much more uniform than formerly, but are still 
unsatisfactory. 
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FuTuRE OUTLOOK 


The reports from Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario and British 
Columbia indicate satisfactory developments during the past year, and there 
are a number of reasons for expecting improved conditions in the other provinces 
during the current year. The development of the work under the trying condi- 
tions of the past year, the recent organization of the provincial administrative 
bodies in New Brunswick, the pending appointments of provincial directors in 
Quebec and Alberta, the splendid grain crop of the West and the expected 
improvement in the economic conditions of the country are a few of the reasons 
for an optimistic outlook. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS Not UNDERSTOOD 


Vocational education in Canada is a new development which has not yet 
attained definite form and which is misunderstood by a large proportion of the 
public and by many educationists. Very few people have any clear idea of 
the aims, organization or methods of the schools receiving grants under the 
Technical Education Act. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the development of vocational education in 
Canada is the indifference of the public and the failure of the educational 
authorities to give the people a clear understanding of what they are trying to 
do. There has been a general antipathy against advertising school work and 
it has been assumed that in some mysterious way the people will know what is 
in the minds of the men who are promoting the work. Parents Judge the schools 
by results, but, unless they know what results are to be expected, they form 
erroneous impressions and condemn a school for not doing things which are 
beyond its scope or power. The aversion to advertising is gradually disappear- 
ing and it is apparent that the communities in which the work is making the 
best progress are usually those in which it is best advertised. When the 
people are convinced that vocational education is needed and that an earnest 
effort is being made to meet the need, they are usually prepared to give the 
financial and moral support necessary to success. 


Promoters of the work should become thoroughly acquainted with the local 
educational needs and provisions before organizing new classes. They should 
have definite objectives in view and should see to it that the teaching staff, 
accommodation and equipment are suitable for the work, before asking students 
to attend classes. The results should be carefully observed and the courses altered 
to meet unexpected demands during the first few years of operation. In as far 
as practical the system should be developed to meet the individual needs of the 
students, rather than to fit the requirements of existing institutions and estab- 
lished customs. In many places the work has failed simply because of the 
unwillingness or inability of public officials and teachers to change their view- 
point and methods. 

It takes time to develop a new system of education, and it should always 
be borne in mind that vocational education is in the early stages of development 
and must be continually altered as experience 1s gained. There is no doubt of 
the need for the work, but the people must be informed of this need and must 
be convinced of the necessity for supporting the work until it has had an 
opportunity to prove its value. 
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ADVERTISING 


Some of the means which have been used for giving the public information 
about the work to be undertaken or being done are,— 


Newspaper articles and editorials, 

Display advertisements in local papers, 

Showcards and posters in street cars, public buildings and stores, 

Personal letters with application blanks mailed to parents and prospec- 
tive pupils, 

Distribution of school calendars and bulletins, 

Addresses at public meetings and special gatherings, 

Noonday or evening talks to employers and employees at plants and 
official meetings. 


Unless such efforts are made to acquaint the people with the aims and 
usefulness of the work, it should not be expected that they will be eager to 
support it or that the enrolment will be satisfactory. 


PURPOSE OF THE TECHNICAL EpucaTion Act 


The grants under the Technical Education Act were provided for the 
purpose of assisting the provinces to develop this new type of education in so 
far as needed. It 1s not expected that each province will develop the same 
1aethods or that the work will continue to grow along existing lines. It is, 
however, expected that each province will use the money to develop new courses 
of study which will meet the needs of workers in all phases of manufacturing, 
commercial and homemaking life. Agriculture is not included, because special 
provision for this work exists under the Agricultural Instruction Act. 

In order to more definitely indicate the type of work which it is desired 
to promote, the following list of courses has been prepared, all of which come 
within the scope of the Act and each of which is deemed desirable in any system 
of vocational education:— 


(1) Technical Courses of secondary grade, conducted in technical schools, 
the purpose of which is to fit boys for entrance to engineering departments in 
universities and colleges. 


(Norr.—Secondary grade includes all work in grades IX to XII.) 


(2) Industrial Courses of secondary grade, the purpose of which is to fit 
each student for entrance into a previously selected trade or skilled occupation, 
either as an apprentice or improver or skilled worker. 


(3) Commercial Courses of secondary grade, the purpose of which is to fit 
young people for earning a livelihood in commercial occupations such as book- 
keeping, stenography, salesmanship, accounting, secretarial work, business 
administration, etc 


(4) Home Economics or Homemaking Courses of secondary grade of at 
least two years‘ duration, the purpose of which is to fit girls for the duties and 
responsibilities of homemaking. 


(5) Applied Arts Course of secondary grade, the purpose of which is to 
produce skilled workers in the various branches of applied art, including com- 
mercial design, illustrating, poster work, show-card writing, interior decorating, 
art metal work, etc. 
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(6) Prevocational Courses of two or more years’ duration commencing 
not earlier than grade VII, the purpose of which is to provide a variety of 
occupational experiences and information, while continuing the general training 
in English, mathematics and science, to boys and girls who do not intend to enter 
universities, in order that they may wisely select, after careful guidance and 
supervision, the most suitable vocational training for their future lifework. 


(7) Part-tume Vocational Courses provided under compulsory school 
attendance laws and conducted during day working hours for the special benefit 
of young people who are employed. 


(8) Continuation Courses provided under compulsory school attendance 
laws, in which the training offered is directly related to the occupational needs 
of the students. 


(9) Hvening Courses conducted for adults who are employed during the 
day and the purpose of which is to fit students for advancement in their occupa- 
tion or to train them for other occupations. 


(Norr.—Academic classes such as English, other languages, mathematics, 
history, etc., may be included only when correlated with practical work. Evening 
courses should provide for individual instruction wherever needed. <A desirable 
size for classes is from six to twenty students per teacher.) 


(10) Short-term Courses and Special Industrial Courses——Day, short-term, 
unit courses for industrial workers or special students in secondary schools, the 
contents of which are confined to practical work and related subjects of direct 
vocational value to the students. 


(11) Apprenticeship Courses (other than part-time classes).—Organized 
training for indentured apprentices in any occupation, which training should 
be supervised by a specially appointed official in the employ of either the school 
board, or an industrial corporation or an industrial organization responsible for 
apprenticeship in the industry. 


(12) Foreman Training Courses.—Organized training in industry or school 
for the purpose of improving the efficiency of foremen or for training competent 
workmen for the position of foreman. 


(13) Correspondence Courses conducted by the provincial departments of 
education for the benefit of workers who are unable to attend the regular day 
or evening classes. 


(14) Teacher-Training Courses—Courses of various kinds (part-time, 
evening, short-term, summer school, etc.) which are conducted for the training 
and improvement of teachers and instructors in any branch of secondary voca- 
tional education. 

No reference to students’ ages or the percentage of time to be devoted to 
practical work is made in the above definitions, but it is felt that, with few 
possible exceptions, students should be at least 14 years of age, and that, in 
every course of study at least 50 per cent of the time should be devoted to 
practical work in shop or laboratory (including drawing). 

It will be noted that the above courses are all intended to be of direct 
value to students in earning their living as industrial workers. Such instruction 
should be limited to students contemplating industrial employment and to those 
workers who desire training which will make them more efficient workers and 
better citizens. A good general education is desirable for every worker in 
addition to special vocational training, and, for that reason, every vocational 
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course for young people under 18 and for those students who have not com- 
pleted at least a high school training should provide a sound training in English, 
elementary mathematics, general science, and the duties and responsibilities of 
Canadian citizenship. It is also advisable in many cases to provide a thorough 
training in French and perhaps some other language, but the training should 
be such that the graduates are able to speak the language fluently or at least 
to read it intelligently. This is impossible with the instruction now provided 
in many schools by teachers who have only an elementary aH atone of the 
language they are expected to teach. 

The outstanding weakness of vocational courses in Canada is the tendency 
to follow the established academic courses leading to university matriculation. 
In some schools the difference between the vocational and academic courses is 
scarcely noticeable except in the amount of time allotted to shopwork. The 
academic work is identical in both departments and similar shopwork is given 
to all students in the school. In a few cases the vocational students are required 
to attend school for longer hours than the others in order to provide time for 
their additional shopwork. Manifestly such work is not intended to provide a 
special type of training for industrial workers and cannot properly be called 
vocational education. The need for vocational courses exists because boys and 
girls leaving school before completing the regular high school courses are not 
fitted to take their places in industrial life and have little or no conception of 
the opportunities and requirements of industrial employment. 

Too little effort is made by most vocational teachers to co-ordinate the 
work of the shops and classrooms, with the result that much of the value of the 
work is lost and the pupils do not develop the habit of study. Where the 
classroom and shop are linked together the students develop greater interest 
in the work and realize the value of continuing their studies either in full-time 
schools or part-time and evening classes. 


Work oF VocaTIONAL SCHOOLS 


Vocational schools cannot be expected to produce skilled workers in all 
branches of industrial life, but they can and should provide a training which 
will enable boys and girls of from fourteen to eighteen years of age to intelli- 
gently select a suitable vocation and to enter employment with a thorough 
training in the fundamentals of the work selected, and a background of physical, 
mental and moral development which will enable them to advance to the limit 
of their abilities. Part-time, evening and correspondence instruction, specially 
prepared to meet the needs of each type of worker, should be provided to enable 
young workers to continue their schooling. No one type of training is suited 
to the needs of all types of children, and it will require very careful study and 
many changes before suitable types of schooling can be developed to meet the 
needs of young industrial workers. Evidently these needs cannot be met simply 
by adding a little shopwork of various kinds to the established school curricula. 
There must be an organized effort to separate pupils, at an early age, accord- 
ing to their natural aptitudes, interests and abilities, and special types of 
training must be provided for each group. Fairly adequate systems of training 
for young people entering professional life, clerical occupations and scientific 
agriculture have already been provided or are being developed, but only a 
small beginning has been made in the efforts to provide suitable training for 
mechanics, tradesmen, homemakers, salesmen and skilled workers in indus- 
trial plants. 

It is not necessary for the schools to equip elaborate, costly workshops in 
order to provide vocational education, but it is necessary to establish close co- 
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operation with local industrial and commercial plants if the work is to be 
effective. The schools can do only a part of the training, but it is their duty 
to assist industry and the homes in providing a complete training for all classes 
of industrial, commercial and home workers. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


There is a growing conviction on the part of employers, employees and 
educationists that a revival of apprenticeship in some form suited to modern 
industrial conditions is needed for the training of Canadian youth. In some 
of the larger industrial centres the vocational schools are making special 
provision for the training of apprentices in part-time and evening classes, but 
very little effort has been made to assist employers in selecting suitable boys 
for apprenticeship or in providing suitable shop training for boys. Apprentice- 
ship offers one of the most hopeful fields for the development of vocational 
education and the Canadian schools are missing a splendid opportunity in not 
co-operating with industry in this connection and assuming the leadership 
where necessary. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Owing to financial stringency and the scarcity of suitable educational films, 
motion pictures are not being used to any extent in Canadian vocational schools. 
It would appear that this undeveloped field offers splendid opportunities for 
providing occupational information and general industrial knowledge to voca- 
tional students and that much use could be made of existing films in connection 
with the regular classroom work, especially in science, geography and history. 
Special equipment for school use is available at very moderate cost and films 
may be purchased or rented at reasonable rates. Many interesting and 
instructive films and slides are distributed free of cost by the Dominion Govern- 
ment through the Natural Resources Branch of the Department of the Interior 
and the Exhibits and Publicity Bureau of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Very useful maps, charts, booklets and other material are also 
available from these and other government departments, and vocational schools 
could make better use of this service if the teachers realized its value and were 
better informed of its existence. 


NEED FOR EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


There is still need for a greater exchange of information and ideas on 
the part of the officials and teachers engaged in vocational work. The experiences 
of one community are not easily available to other communities facing the same or 
similar problems. Very few people are in a position to travel about the country 
in order to study developments and there is no official organization or Journal 
whose function it is to spread such information where it is needed. Ontario has 
a staff of four expert organizers or advisers who are available to the various 
communities of the province, and all of the other provinces, except Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, have appointed directors of vocational work, 
but the activities of these officials are very limited and they are not in personal 
touch with developments in other provinces. The experiences and developments 
in Great Britain, the United States and other countries are printed in Journals, 
magazines and books and are of value to Canadian workers, but similar informa- 
tion should be published about developments in Canada. Serious mistakes may 
be made by thoughtlessly copying methods and systems of other countries which 
were designed to meet conditions which do not exist in Canada. It 1s necessary 
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that Canadians develop systems of education suited to the conditions of the 
various provinces, but there is much in common between the provinces and all 
should be working along similar lines if provision is to be made for the transfer 
of teachers, students and graduates from one province to another. 


BULLETINS 


The bulletins issued by the Technical Education Branch of the Department 
of Labour are being appreciated by many officials and teachers, but it is 
impossible for the director to issue information about the work in all parts of 
the Dominion unless he has the help of the principals and teachers in each 
province. An effort is being made to secure this assistance and it is expected 
that the bulletins will become more interesting and helpful during the coming | 
year. One member of the director’s staff is now devoting her full time to the 
preparation and distribution of bulletins and information in answer to questions 
from all parts of the Dominion. An extensive library of textbooks and refer- 
ence works is being collected, and copies of the leading journals and periodicals 
relating to vocational education are kept on file. This material is carefully 
catalogued and indexed so that the office is in a position to supply information 
on almost every problem affecting the work of vocational organizers and 
teachers. 


TEACHER- TRAINING 


The most important problem of vocational education and the one which 
is most difficult to solve is teacher-training. The demand for vocational teachers 
in most provinces is very limited and the expense of providing a special 
training class for these teachers is unwarranted, but the success of the work 
depends upon an adequate supply of properly trained and thoroughly qualified 
teachers. The efforts to provide a central training school for the Dominion 
were unsuccessful and only four provinces have provided any means for the 
special training of vocational teachers. More is being done along this line 
than ever before, but the efforts are still inadequate to meet the needs of the 
day teachers and practically nothing is being done to train the large number of 
evening teachers who are employed at other work during the day. The best 
that can be done under existing conditions is to secure trained teachers for 
academic subjects, and skilled workers, with a good general education, for shop- 
work and household arts. Where possible these shop teachers are given short 
courses in the art of teaching and the organization of courses of study. 


Realizing the urgent need for additional training facilities, the province 
of Ontario is taking steps to establish a full-time training college for vocational 
shop teachers which is expected to be opened in the fall of 1924. Teachers of 
academic and related subjects such as English, mathematics, science, history, etc., 
will continue to be drawn from graduates of the Ontario College of Education 
which trains university graduates for teaching in high schools and collegiate 
institutes. In order to obtain the right type of teacher for vocational schools, 
arrangements have been made with the college for admitting graduates in 
applied science. It has been found that the few science graduates already 
trained make excellent teachers of related subjects, and in some cases, where 
they have had industrial experience, they make very good shop teachers and 
shop supervisors. 
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Brier SUMMARIES OF PROVINCIAL REPORTS 


It will be noted from the foregoing remarks that vocational education in 
Canada is growing and still needs financial assistance. Each year since the 
Technical Education Act became effective there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of the work, and the growth in most provinces has been as 
rapid as could be expected The following summaries of the provincial reports 
indicate the progress and changes of the past year. 


PrRincE Epwarp ISLAND 


The work in the Provincial Agricultural and Technical School at Charlotte- 
town was practically the same as for the previous year, but the enrolment 
increased from 166 to 177. A number of additions have been made to the shop 
equipment and it is expected that the girls’ work in household arts will be taken 
over from the Agricultural Department during the current year. 


Nova Scotia 


There was an increased enrolment in every branch of the work in Nova 
Scotia. The report shows the total number of pupils enrolled in all classes 
to be 4,111, as compared with 3,093 for the previous year. New classes for men 
engaged in the deep sea fisheries were organized in Lunenburg and Clark’s 
Harbour. The instruction included the regular academic work of the public 
schools, together with special instruction in bookkeeping, navigation, gasolene 
engines, first aid and fish curing. The response was disappointing, but the work 
will be continued next year and a good enrolment is confidently expected. 
The short-term winter courses for mechanics are steadily growing and include 
an advanced course for automobile mechanics, for the first time. The cor- 
respondence work was almost trebled and is being appreciated by the employers 
and employees of the province. An effort is being made to develop cor- 
respondence courses which will, to some extent, take the place of the old 
apprenticeship system. 


New Brunswick 


Instruction by itinerant teachers in New Brunswick was temporarily 
discontinued, but it is expected that it will be recommenced during the current 
year. The Vocational Education Act was amended so as to centralize the 
control of all educational matters under the Provincial Board of Education. 
Vocational education was previously administered by a Provincial Vocational 
Board responsible to the Governor-General-in-Council, but the Board’s policies 
must now be approved by the Board of Education. The total enrolment in 
day and evening classes decreased from 1,390 to 1,227. A short-term course 
for automobile mechanics was introduced during the winter and was attended 
by 26 garage workers. New Brunswick continued to send vocational teachers 
to the United States for special training and the enrolment in the summer school 
for vocational teachers, at Moncton, was 92. 


QUEBEC 


No report covering the work of the past year has been received from Quebec 
owing to the fact that a provincial director has not yet been appointed. The 
former director resigned two years ago. A provincial school of fine and applied 
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art has been opened in Quebec and another is under construction in Montreal. 
The Hull Technical School is still under construction. A course for pulp and 
paper workers is being planned for the Three Rivers school and extensive 
developments in trade courses at Montreal are contemplated. The work is 
steadily progressing and in some respects is equal to the best to be found else- 
where in the Dominion. The Quebec figures in table IV are estimated from 
returns submitted with financial statements and indicate a slight increase in 
enrolment. Approximately 6,650 pupils attended vocational classes assisted 
under the provisions of the Technical Education Act. A provincial director is 
urgently needed and it is expected that one will be appointed this fall. 


ONTARIO 


The report for Ontario outlines the continued growth in all branches of the 
work and states the purpose of the various courses of instruction. Extensive 
building operations are in progress in nine municipalities and three new buildings 
were opened during the year. The total value of the accommodation for voca- 
tional classes which has been provided during the past three years (including 
buildings not yet completed) is over $5,000,000. Courses in stationary ‘engineer- 
ing and home nursing have been issued by the provincial director’s office. A 
short-term course for navigators and marine engineers was organized in Midland 
and was attended by 24 men employed on the Great Lakes. Very extensive 
changes are being made in the prescribed commercial courses as a result of a 
survey of the business houses in Toronto. The enrolment in the teacher-training 
classes increased from 115 to 121, and the total enrolment in all other classes 
increased from 31,823 to 42,983. 


MANITOBA 


Vocational education has received a slight setback in Manitoba, due to 
the financial stringency and the demands of the taxpayers for retrenchment. 
The total enrolment in vocational classes decreased from 5,802 to 3,485, and 
the industrial or practical arts course for boys in Winnipeg was discontinued. 
The enrolment in the teacher-training classes increased from 28 to 40. A new 
summer course in home-making for girls from all parts of the province is to be 
held this summer in the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There has been very little change in vocational education in Saskatchewan. 
An additional collegiate is being built in Saskatoon which will provide for home- 
making and industrial classes similar to those in the old collegiate and which 
will house the commercial classes of the city. An additional building is also 
being erected in Regina with accommodation for the existing commercial classes. 
The enrolment in vocational classes has decreased slightly, but accurate figures 
are not available, as the returns received for the year apparently include all 
girls taking domestic science in the schools reported. Only those girls who are 
taking a homemaking course other than matriculation should have been counted, 
and, if this had been done, the total enrolment for Saskatchewan would be 
approximately 1,600 instead of 2,361 as reported. , 
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ALBERTA 


The practice of separating fall and spring term classes make it impossible 
to give exact enrolments for the year in Alberta. The figures given in table IV 
are averages taken from the table attached to the Alberta report. These figures 
indicate an increase in enrolment from 3,477 to 3,770. The work of the Calgary 
Institute of Technology has grown steadily and 281 students from all parts of 
the province were enrolled during the spring term. The correspondence depart- 
ment @f the institute had an enrolment of 440 miners and stationary engineers 
during the fall term. Alberta has been without the services of a director during 
the past year, but it is expected that a new man will be appointed during the 
current year and that the work which has been discontinued in some places will 
be again taken up. 


BritTisH COLUMBIA 


The scope and aims of the courses being conducted in British Columbia 
are outlined in the report of the provincial organizer. The teacher-training 
activities have been enlarged and include courses for commercial teachers, home- 
making teachers and shop teachers, in addition to a more elementary course 
for manual training instructors. The new junior high school in Vancouver is 
a promising development which may help to break down the existing prejudice 
against industrial courses. As a result of this prejudice, the industrial courses 
are not being developed and co-operation with industry has not yet been 
established. 'The enrolment in correspondence courses for miners has remained 
stationary, but the enrolment in all vocational classes has decreased from 5,844 
to 5,536. 


TABLEI. MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1923 


ee oeeee0000e50lFEEo50u0$030a€aRe00eee—6(6__—«—«»—“~®~_QQ0—~—S$<—$—$—nw«\w—nm([v“[ 


Amount Total 
Province Annual Balance Total paid amount Amount 
appro- from past amount ; caitied lapsed 
priation years available provinces iovqata 
$ cts $ cts $ = cts $ 6 cts $ ©=6 ets $ cts 
British Columbia......:..;'. 64,396 69] 42,516 47] 106,913 16] 34,932 38) 58,615 64 13,365 14 
SN Ee er ee On aE 71,019 91 Nil 71,019 91 71,019 91 Nil Nil 
Paskatchewan........+-:..- 88,535 50) 81,759 31} 170,294 81 18,263 84} 108,893 18} 48,137 79 
MEMEO. cheers tse eas are 73,266 37| 75,175 99| 148,442 36) 25,121 14 93,492 58} 29,828 64 
MPF ig eee eaes| 8014; 206 97 Nil 314,206 97} 314,206 97 Nil Nil 
MASA Moe ct gn cs gyn Beye dascd Sox 254,845 24} 242,913 85} 497,759 09) 128,182 27 306,625 16} 62,951 66 
New Brunswick............ 50,220 92) 60,125 20) 110,346 12 17,476 06| 72,680 43) 20,189 63 
Rigen SCOR. .f.5 o50s ds sca) 64,319 44| 82,888 36] 147,207 80) 33,166 00} 98,968 22} 15,073 58 
Prince Edward Island...... 19,188 96] 27,924 12} 47,113 08 5,858 46) 32,721 36 8,533 26 
dR SD i Et sng 1,000,000 00] 613,303 30/1, 613,303 30 648,227 03} 766,996 57| 198,079 70 
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TABLE II. SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM THE TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION FUND 


Totals Amounts 

Province 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 (Four Available 

years) 1923-24 
$ ._cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ = ets. $ = ets. $ = cts. 
British Columbia........... 19,407 81) 29,093 86) 47,904 04; 34,932 38) 131,338 09} 128,989 99 
DIDGFLA tere coe ot 17,107 90) 41,458 01] 82,606 18} 71,019 91} 212,172 00 7,725 40 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,142 00 3,534 28} 13,665 50} 18,263 84] 36,605 62 1,058 96 
Mandtobaditis is pew ced os 8 2,648 49 7,268, 00)» 21,173 93} | 25,121 14! + 56,211 56| 173,711 30 
ONntariOncnee ces. ise Dera ed 106,297 63} 294,111 73] 3878 174 84] 314,206 97/1,092,791 17} 347,636 30 
Chiehees eet. FS OT a 36,500 00} 167,886 85} 114,651 04] 128,182 27| 447,220 16) 588,376 47 
New Brunswick............ 3,396 66 10,408 73 22,160 78 17,476 06 53,442 23} 127,321 23 
POU POCO es TU ee cick Sie iieuns a kaeane 24,193 32 82,758 01 33,166 00 90,117 33} 169,256 82 
Prince Edward Island......|...........- 2,700 65 7,241 73 5,858 46} 15,800 84| 52,920 10 

Total grants paid....... 186,500 49} 580,635 43} 720,336 05} 648,227 03/2,135,699 00 


Total annual appropria- 
ICDS is has bee LE ou eas: 700,000 00! 800,000 00} 900,000 001,000,000 00/3,400,000 00/1, 100,000 00 


—_———————————— | | | | Oe 


Total amounts available} 700,000 00/1,313,499 51/1,496,072 60}1,613,303 30/5, 132,875 41|1,866,966 57 


| | — | |S | 


Total amounts carried 
Torward (Fe eet. as 513,499 51} 596,072 60) 613,303 30] 766,996 57 


| FS |X | | 


Total amounts lapsed..|............ 136,791 48] 162,433 25} 198,079 70! 497,304 43 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


Vernon Crockett, Principal. 


The work .carried on under the provisions of the Technical Education Act 
in Prince Edward Island is centralized at the Prince Edward Island Agricultural 
and Technical School 

The courses offered are as follows:— 


(a) An advanced course in agriculture for students who have taken the 
first year course, or for students who wish to enter one of the agricul- 
tural colleges; / 

(6) An elementary course in agriculture for all students over fifteen years 
of age; 

(c) A course in motor mechanics; 

(d) Course for cheese and butter factory operators; 

(e) Night classes for city students. 


The subjects taken in each of these courses are as follows:— 


Course A.—Live stock, field crops, motor mechanics, carpentry, farm 
engineering, English, economics, history, mathematics, biology, 
chemistry, physics. 

Course B.—hive stock, field crops, poultry, dairying, motor mechanics, 
blacksmithing, farm carpentry, English, arithmetic, civics, biology, 
chemistry. 

Course C.—Motor mechanics, blacksmithing, farm engineering, English, 
arithmetic, economics, civics. 

Course D.—Factory administration, accounts, English, mathematics, 
chemistry, bacteriology, cheese and butter-making, milk and cream 
testing. 

Course E.—Motor mechanics, mechanical drawing. woodworking, wireless, 
English, mathematics. 


ENROLMENT 


The total enrolment for the school year ending June 30th, 1923, was Lagi 
and the number registered by classes was as follows: Day classes—motor 
mechanics, 37; agriculture, 28; short-term course for cheese and butter makers, 
5; Night Classes—motor mechanics, 24; wireless, 10; woodworking, 21; English 
and arithmetic, 15; mechanical drawing, 37. 


PROGRESS 


A comparison with previous years shows a healthy growth in every direction. 
The yearly sessional registration was as follows: Day classes—first year, 35; 
second year, 55; third year, 65. Night classes—first year, 70; second year, 72; 
third year, 107. The increase in registration has rendered necessary the increase 
of instructional staff, the rearrangement of class-rooms and work shops, and the 
purchase of additional equipment. Instructional work is carried on by four full- 
time and four part-time teachers for day classes, and five teachers for evening 
classes. The school has now, besides regular lecture rooms, fully equipped motor 
mechanics and woodworking shops, a fully equipped cheese and butter-making 
plant, a modern poultry house, live stock barns, chemical laboratory and wire- 
less equipment. | | 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES 


Just at present special emphasis is being placed upon the giving of instruc- 
tion in agricultural subjects. The need is imperative. Agriculture as a 
profession is passing through a critical phase. More attention is being given 
to this phase of our national development than ever before in the world’s 
history. The concensus of opinion seems to be that, if agriculture is going to 
maintain its position of supremacy, it must be placed upon a scientific basis. 
This scientific basis can be most readily and most economically reached through 
the medium of instruction in agricultural schools and agricultural colleges. 
Agriculture should be placed upon the same basis as other commercial and 
industrial subjects so far as the provisions of the Technical Education grant 1s 
concerned. Agriculture is a technical profession and the tendency is in the 
direction of specialization, and our failures and our blunders in the past are 
largely due to losing sight of that important fact. 

While in this province the stress is being placed upon agricultural subjects, 
very encouraging progress is being made along other vocational lines. The 
demand for instruction in motor mechanics, woodworking, forge work, etc., is 
already beyond the means at our disposal. The fitting up of suitable mechanical 
work shops necessitates the installing of extensive equipment. This equipment, 
however, is being added as the necessities of the case demand, and it is hoped 
that, as the need for vocational education becomes more apparent, the difficul- 
ties along this line will become less and less. 

There is considerable evidence that the city of Charlottetown, in which the 
Technical School is situated, is gradually awakening to the advantages of voca- 
tional education for its growing boys and girls. The school is making plans for 
a survey of the vocational needs of the city this autumn and it is expected that 


this will result in a considerable increase in attendance at evening classes. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Up to the present all work of a vocational nature carried on under the 
Technical Education Act has been for boys only. Plans, however, are under 
consideration which will give young women of the province the opportunity of 
securing much needed vocational education on the same terms as are Now 
enjoyed by young men. All work formerly carried on elsewhere will in future 
be centralized at the Technical School. This will place instruction in household 
science and kindred subjects within reach of the girls in the city and of the young 
women in the country as well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Vocational education under the Technical Education Act has reached the 
end of the third year. The work so far carried on has met with a generous 
measure of approval. The courses of instruction so far offered are designed to 
meet the most pressing needs. It is the settled policy of the Board of Control 
to give instruction of a vocational nature in any subject when the demand is 
sufficient to warrant the necessary outlay. The success of the work at the 
Technical School, Charlottetown, has led to requests for assistance In other 
centres of population. These will be attended to in due time. 
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Following is a summarized statement of attendance, etc.— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Enrolment and Attendance 


- Teachers 
Regular Day Evening a= 
Classes Classes +2 
Municipality Owe 8 e 
an Department sy ® a S K 
School 5 = 5 i sie) 
Sls os E Sh dae 1,4. Bical eum 
3 | £8 fe | [RPS ORR OE , Men Dena Nees 
Sa BD ZA oO eS | us| ss Sci s 3 
6a ot 6a Bo oa | BA} sO] § 5-5 
a < BH oD) sal Fy Ay ca) H 
Prince Edward . 
Islandciis... 7: Technical....... 37 24-3 107 | 4,564 172 4 4 5 13 
Industrial....... 28 DSO Mgr isah eed eke wiles Al Se eeross ak oon Saks els hao Re ee 
Total enrolment and teachers. OB ius cet 1OFe bse Haye 172 4 4 5 13 


NOVA SCOTIA 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


F: H. Sexton 


In spite of the fact that expenditure was only slightly increased the attend- 
ance increased in almost every branch of the work. The number of students in 
correspondence instruction rose from 186 to 434, the registration in various 
evening schools increased from 2,884 to 3,646, and total enrolment in this year 
was 4,111 as compared with 3,093 last year. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
Continuation Classes for Fishermen 


A definite attempt was made to organize classes for men engaged in the 
deep-sea fisheries in two towns where this industry is prosecuted by almost all 
the inhabitants. The conditions surrounding this group of vocations, in that 
the men are away from home for such a large portion of the year and because 
of the fact that most of the knowledge employed is of an empirical nature, make 
it extremely difficult to present organized instruction. The courses offered were 
as follows:— 


Preparatory English and Arithmetic.—This subject’ was deemed necessary 
because so many lads leave school when they are large enough to pull an oar 
in a dory or to haul in a fish on a hand line. Consequently, a considerable 
proportion are deficient in the rudiments of a general education that are neces- 
sary if one is to pursue further study. The scope of the work extended over 
that usually taken up in grades VI, VII, VIII and IX, and the attempt was 
made to make the instruction replete with examples taken from daily life in 
the industry. The elementary principles and practice of book-keeping and the 
writing of business letters were included in this course, because a good many of 
the fishermen have considerable business to transact in the direct marketing of 
their product. 
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Navigation—One unacquainted with the ways of seafaring people would 
suppose that a master or a mate of a fishing schooner that might sail as far as 
Labrador or to the West Indies would have to be thoroughly grounded in navi- 
gation. Not so! There are many skippers who cannot find their exact posi- 
tion at sea, but who can carry their vessel safely to a distant fishing ground or 
port by rule-of-thumb methods. Most of them, however, admit that they 
wished for the knowledge of astronomy, mathematics and navigation that would 
enable them to find their position by sun or stars. A practical course covering 
the requirements of a certificate for master coastwise was therefore included in 
the schedule. 


Gasolene Marine Engine.—Most of the fishing boats are now equipped with 
auxiliary gasolene engines. Some of the shore fishermen depend on this kind of 
motive power altogether. The marine engine is a very simple and reliable prime 
mover, but fishermen lose a good deal of unnecessary time in laying up their 
boats for repairs, because they do not know enough about the engine itself. A 
simple course was offered covering the following points: Choice of an engine, 
principles of construction and operation of four-cycle and two-cycle marine 
engines, carburetion and carbureters, electrical ignition devices, make-and-break 
and jump-spark ignition systems, lubrication and cooling systems, exhaust 
devices, installation of engines, clutches, reversing gears, selection of a proper 
propellor, care and operation of engines, location and elimination of engine 
troubles. 


First Aid to the Injured.—Since the schooners are away often for months 
at a time, many occasions arise when one or more of the crew may be slightly or 
seriously injured. In such emergencies it is necessary for some one on board the 
vessel to know how to render first aid until medical assistance can be secured. 
Arrangements were therefore made for first aid classes to be organized under the 
auspices of the St. John Ambulance Association. 


Preparation of Fish Products—There has been little change in the methods 
of curing fish for many years. Some foreign countries have made great strides 
in this direction and were ousting Canadian products in some of our well- 
established markets. It was not thought possible to provide laboratory demon- 
strations in this branch of work, but arrangements were made for a series of 
lectures by experts. 


Results——The preparations were carefully made, the endorsement and co- 
operation of leading men in the two towns secured, advisory committees formed, 
the promise of the school boards to share in the expense of the classes obtained, 
and the opportunities for education duly advertised. The results were at once 
discouraging and surprising. Only a few of the fishermen actually engaged in the 
industry registered for instruction outside of the class in preparatory subjects. 
The women of the towns came forward in considerable numbers for instruction 
in homemaking subjects, especially dressmaking. Successful classes in this art 
were carried on throughout the winter. A concerted effort will be made again 
next autumn for the organization of the classes closely allied to the fishing 
industry, and it is confidently expected, now that interest has been aroused in 
education for adults, that the fishermen may be recruited for technical instruc- 
tion. : 
Sort TERM COURSES 


Through persistent efforts in publicity and by virtue of the successes achieved 
by former students, the short term courses are growing In attendance. This 
instruction is carried out during the first three months of the year when there 
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is a lull in industrial activity, but only the most ambitious young men will leave 
their homes and positions and make the comparatively small financial sacrifice 
which the course entails. The scope of this work is continually being enlarged 
and new courses gradually being added. 

This year a class in advanced automobile mechanics was offered for the 
first time. It was especially adapted to the ordinary garage mechanic who had 
picked up his skill and knowledge through practical experience and to the operator 
of the small country garage where a man is compelled to do a great variety of 
work. The instruction had to cover a multiplicity of subjects because of the 
complex nature of the latest models of automobiles. It had to include the 
fundamental laws of electricity; machine shop practice; oxyacetylene cutting, 
welding, and decarbonizing; automobile starting, lighting, and ignition systems; 
storage battery repairing; and the more complex and delicate automobile adjust- 
ments and repairs 

The time was divided as follows:— 


Schedule for thirteen weeks. 


Electricity, lectures and laboratory.... .. .... ...... 4 hours per week 
Machine Shop. Prackioe (iy hte ti tia w pit hb) eee oe et ee ates nL i 
Machine and Electrical Diagram Sketching... .. ...... 4 “ iv 
Automobile Mechanics, lectures... .. .. .. .. 2... 10a" e 
Automobile’ Mechanics! shop von.) 2 RO ATi at £ 

39 (a9 (a9 


One full week of thirty-nine hours was devoted to the practical uses of the 
oxyacetylene flame. 

All of the instruction was specialized and closely adapted to the particular 
needs of the garage mechanic. The instruction in electricity was given by one 
of the professors in electrical engineering on the regular staff of the Technical 
College, the machine sketching by the instructor m machine design of the short 
term course in that subject, the machine shop work in the college shop by the 
regular instructor, the practice with the oxyacetylene flame by an expert de- 
monstrator from L’Air Liquide Co., while a special instructor in automobile 
mechanics conducted the main part of the course. The results were very gratify- 
ing and the men made satisfactory progress. ‘They are being followed up to find 
out just how far their general ability has been raised by the instruction. 

The short term course is a new development in adult education and as yet 
is offered in very few places outside of industry itself. With waning apprentice- 
ship it holds great possibilities for the training of skilled and superior mechanics. 


CORRESPONDENCE StuDy DIvISsION 


The obvious function of the division is to bring education to those who live 
in isolated districts or who, for any reason, do not care to attend classes, but 
an encouraging result has been that several of the students have, through the 
formation of the “study habit,” been enabled to enter evening classes, the short 
courses, or continue their education in the high schools. 

That the opportunity for study is appreciated by the mechanic is shown 
by the enrolment in drafting and mathematics, which may be called the “key 
studies” for all mechanical trades. ? 

In trades like plumbing, where there is a form of apprenticeship, the 
division is doing good work in giving such theoretical instruction, together with 
practice in drawing, as will enable men to obtain the plumber’s license, and, 
out of an enrolment of eight, five have completed the course and obtained the 
master plumber’s certificate. . 
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The most notable feature of the year has been the interest shown in the 
work by large employers of labour in the province. The Maritime Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, Limited, has approved the telephony courses and 
offered inducement to its employees to study the subject, and seventy men have 
been enrolled. The instructor, who is a graduate of the Nova Scotia Technical 
College, is the chief engineer of the company, and the executive heads of the 
various departments not only take a keen interest in the progress of their men, 
but also give them advice and assistance in their studies. When a man completes 
a course a copy of his record card and reports by the instructor and superin- 
tendent of the division are sent to the company. 

Every effort is being made to further develop this extension work so that 
it may take the place, to some extent, of the old apprenticeship system which has 
fallen into disuse with the result that there is now a serious shortage of trained 
men in almost every trade. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The work in secondary technical education during the past year has been 
satisfactory in all established departments. New projects must be delayed 
until it is possible to secure a larger provincial revenue. No work or service that 
has been previously carried out was amended or curtailed and slight advances 
were encountered in many directions. The need of full-time day schools of a 
vocational nature, paralleling the regular high schools, is more and more insistent, 
‘but must be temporarily delayed until more funds are available. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS—SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923 
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Correspondence Instruction—Enrolment, 562; Teachers, 33; Active Students, 434, | 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


F. Peacock 


During the year four day schools and departments have been in operation, 
with a total enrolment of 134 full-time students. Nine localities operated even- 
ing schools, serving 981 students. Two short courses were held which were 
attended by 86 students. The 1922 summer school for teachers had an enrol- 
ment of 92 for the full course. The winter courses for garage workers had an 
enrolment of 26. The total number in all classes was 1,319, and 76 teachers were 
employed. 

Instruction by itinerant teachers was not carried on during the year because 
qualified instructors were not available. 

The outstanding characteristics of the year were the passage of the 
Vocational Education Act, 1923, and the inauguration of winter short courses 
for garage workers in storage batteries, motor generator work and oxyacetylene 
welding. 

NEW LEGISLATION IN 1923 


By the “Vocational Education Act, 1923”, a step was taken toward the 
unification of the educational system of the province. Policies adopted by the 
vocational board are to be carried out only after being approved by the board 
of education. Previously these boards were independent of each other. 

The new legislation gives local school boards full power to initiate and 
finance local programmes of vocational education, subject to provincial approval, 
without reference to city councils. Formerly the enforcement of the Attendance 
Act was required in all communities that wished to take advantage of govern- 
ment grants for vocational education. The new Act makes no reference to 
compulsory school attendance. 

The status of local vocational committees and the money grants provided 
for vocational education were not changed by the 1923 Act. 

The same types of schools and methods of administration obtain as under 
previous legislation. 

By providing unity of provincial control and greater freedom of local 
action, the new Act should be a more efficient tool than the old with which to 
advance the cause of vocational education. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Winter short courses in storage batteries, motor generator work and oxy- 
acetylene welding were introduced during the year. The attendance was limited 
to bona fide garage workers, and the instruction was given by men of thorough 
technical training and extended practical experience. Twenty-six ambitious 
young men presented themselves for instruction and reports received from them 
indicate that their courses are proving most useful and profitable. 

Retrenchment rather than advancement in expenditures has been the order 
of the day in New Brunswick during the past year; therefore no new building 
programmes have actually been launched. Some progress has been made with 
building plans, however, in St. John, Fredericton, McAdam Junction, and 
Marysville. The St. John vocational committee has approved the recom- 
mendations of the Rutherford survey report of that city, and an architect 
is now at work on plans of a building which will be devoted wholly to vocational 
education. The other communities mentioned will construct buildings of the 
composite type to house both vocational and general education classes. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


New Brunswick pays the travel and tuition expenses of approved individuals 
who desire to take special courses abroad preparatory to teaching day vocational 
classes in the province. Most of those now teaching have availed themselves 
of this aid. 

The 1922 summer school for evening instructors and others was held at 
Moncton. Nintey-two directors, teachers and trades people attended. The 
staff and subjects taught were as follows:— 


Modern Psychology—George J. Trueman, M.A. Ph.D., President Mount 
Allison University. 


Surveys and Vocational Programmes and Commercial Education—M. A. 
Sorsoleil, B. A., expert in commercial education for the Ontario Department of 
Education. 


Vocational Education and its Administration and Vocational Guidance and 
the Junior High School—L. H. Dennis, Director of Vocational Education for 
the State of Pennsylvania. | 

Vocational Agriculture—R. W. Heim, Director of Vocational Ua gee ie for 
the State of Delaware. 

Automotive Electricity—R. T. Steeves, Itinerant Instructor for the New 
Brunswick Vocational Education Board. 

Costume Design; Dressmaking III and Textile II—Millicent M. Coss, B.A., 
B.S., Clothing Expert i in charge of teacher training for the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. 


Methods of Teaching and Practice Teaching—Sarah M. Barnett, Supervisor 
Home-making Department, New Brunswick Vocational Education Board. 


Millinery I—Mrs. Nellie F. Carleton, Trade Milliner, St. John, N.B. 


Millinery II; Design and Textiles I—Caroline H. Wilson, Head of Millinery 
Department, Simmons College, Boston. 


Foods I and II—Mildred H. Arnold, Head of Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Riverside Consolidated School. 


Sewing; Dressmaking I and IJ—Mrs. Zita McIntosh, Trade Dressmaker, 
Fredericton. 


Nutrition I, II and III and Rural Home Economics Methods—Agnes N. 
Sharp, Superior First Class License, Graduate McDonald College, Guelph, in 
Home Economics. Specialized in rural school lunch work in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Sorsoleil, assisted by his class, made a complete vocational education 
survey of Moncton city. The report on this with recommendations and all data 
collected was turned over to the Moncton school board under whose auspices 
the survey was made. 

At this summer school Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of Technical Educa- 
tion for Canada, conducted special lectures and conferences for three days. 


PURPOSE OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By subsidizing secondary day vocational schools and departments, evening 


schools and short courses in communities which initiate these, New Brunswick 
plans to bring opportunities for commercial, industrial, agricultural and home 
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economics training to the doors of a large proportion of her population. To 
the extent to which school districts have already taken up the work adults are 
receiving instruction in problems arising out of their daily employment, and 
students of high school age are following courses which will fit them for profit- 
able employment in specific fields. Those undertaking a commercial day course, 
for instance, do not expect to matriculate on its completion, but to enter upon 
a job in the commercial world. Half their time in school is spent in technical 
training to prepare for this, and the remainder in the study of English, history, 
economics and health, in preparation for enlightened citizenship. 


PERSON NEL 


The membership of the Vocational Board was changed under the 1923 Act. 
The present personnel is as follows:— 


Members Appointed by the Board of Education 


Hon. Fred Magee, Port Elgin, Chairman; Rev. Father Tessier, St. Joseph’s 
College; Mr. George H. Maxwell, St. John; Mr. R. K. Tracey, M.L.A., Centre- 
ville; Mr. W. H. Miller, Campbellton. 


Members Ex-Officio 


Dr. W. S. Carter, Chief Superintendent of Education, Vice-Chairman, Dix 
H. V. B. Bridges, Principal of Normal School; Mr. Harvey Mitchell, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Administrative Staff 


Fletcher Peacock, Secretary and Director; Sarah M. Barnett, Supervisor, 
Home-making Department; Marguerite L. Taylor, Clerk and Stenographer. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923 
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Total number of students, 1,319 
Total number of teachers, 76 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE—ENROLMENTS AND SUBJECTS OF STUDY—DAY 
CLASSES, 1922-23 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE—ENROLMENT AND SUBJECTS OF STUDY—EVENING CLASSES, 1922-1923 
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ONTARIO 


REPORT OF THE DirReEctToR oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


F. P. Gavin 


By the Vocational Education Act of 1921, the Industrial Education Act of 
1914, and the subsequent amendments thereto, have been repealed. The new 
Act provides for the establishment and development of vocational schools giving 
instruction in industrial, homemaking, art, technical, commercial and agricul- 
tural subjects. Under the Act schools may be established giving instruction 
in one or more of these types of vocational education, or departments may be 
established in schools of the composite type giving instruction in one or more of: 
these branches. 

TYPES OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Industrial Schools and Departments are designed to give boys and 
girls looking forward to employment a thorough training in the essentials of a 
general education, and at the same time to furnish a special training in the 
subjects and operations which are fundamental to the trades and industries in 
which they expect to become employed. 

The Homemaking Schools and Departments are planned to provide for 
girls a substantial extension of their training in the essentials of a general 
education, and at the same time a special training in the subjects and processes 
which will lead to efficiency in home activities. | 

The Art Schools and Departments are planned to provide the training 
needed by those who are preparing to follow either the fine or the applied arts 
as their vocation. Special courses may be offered also for those who are 
taking other vocational courses or are engaged in other pursuits. 

The Technical High Schools and Departments are planned to meet the 
needs of those who are looking forward to occupying junior executive and tech- 
nical positions in the trades and industries or to proceeding to higher institutions 
for advanced training in technical and engineering lines. 

The Commercial High Schools and Departments are planned to meet the 
needs of boys and girls looking forward to employment in commercial occu- 
pations. The courses of instruction provide for a good general education and 
for a special training in the subjects related to commercial pursuits. 

The Agricultural High Schools and Departments are planned to meet the 
needs of boys and girls who expect to be occupied in farming, dairying, stock- 
raising, fruit-growing, or gardening. The courses of instruction provide for a 
good general education and for special instruction in the subjects, processes, and 
operations which, are fundamental to these occupations. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 
The vocational schools continue to make satisfactory progress. The fol- 
lowing tables furnish the best evidence of the developments of recent years:— 
SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE—DAY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


nT 


pee 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 


peepee ee ere ee a ee 


Humber of full-time teachers... 0... 2.62 cee ete e ete menes 191 212 288 
Number of part-time teachers..-........-s:e0ccec ees ne cece een eeleceeanme ence 60 49 
Number of full-time pupils on roll........ 26... eee eee e eee eee e ees 2,600 5,344 6, 958 
Average attendance of full-time pupils............5-+s seer eee eee 2,123 4, 260 5,454-3 
Number of part-time pupils on roll........-... 22s eee eee erences 907 574 988 
Aggregate student-hours of part-time pupils........-..++++seeeeee> 40, 996 37,776 60, 972-5 
Number of special pupils on roll.............0- cbse erent eens 1,019 1,604 1,456 


Aggregate student-hours of special pupils. .. ...---.+ seers eee eeees 223, 570 351,214} 247,439-5 


TT PEs a ek as en een aceonmmcr aaa 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE—EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


eal "1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 


Number of'teachers ........... have vies: RE el aaa U iete Site 1 909 1,075] - 1,097 
TGPalinuMber GL, DUDS bcos yo oie coals Baar ee eee a ee CS ahd 27, 297 32,545 33,581 
ecresate student-Hhours tics. ATS et eee ee ee 1,119,287; 1,176,039} 1,510,310 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES OF MUNICIPALITIES 


——— 1919 1920 1921 
TPOtal Sxpencieares  Wowicw eet e ee eerie tele eee eee oR TaN hs Se 659,072 82]1, 347,905 04/1, 585,086 36 
hegislative rants): be Ae. LE Re eee eee me 140,294 41} 511,021 04| 670,758 56 


The figures for 1922 are not yet available. 


LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


No changes have been made in the Act or in the Regulations governing 
vocational schools. | 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Perhaps the outstanding feature in the development of vocational educa- 
tion during the year has been the efforts of local school authorities to provide 
accommodation for carrying on the work. 

The Third Annual Report of the Technical Education Branch of the 
Department of Labour contained an account of building projects under way at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sarnia, Hamilton, Windsor, and Walkerville. The buildings 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Sarnia, and Hamilton were completed in time for occupancy 
in September, 1922. The Windsor and Walkerville Technical School will be 
ready for use in September, 1923. 

New buildings of the composite type to provide for all types of secondary 
school education have been under way in St. Catharines, Kitchener, and 
Guelph, and will be ready for use in September, 1923. 

In Toronto the new Riverdale Technical School, a branch of the Central 
Technical School, will be completed and ready for use in September, 1923. 

Renfrew has just completed the erection of a building for composite school 
purposes of a type somewhat different from that of those just mentioned. 
Accommodation is provided for vocational courses in agriculture. This building 
will be occupied by classes in September, 1923. 

Galt has under construction a large addition to the Collegiate Institute, 
which will furnish accommodation for vocational classes. 

Weston is one of the smaller municipalities that has made provision for 
industrial and technical education. A new building adjacent to the High 
School will be ready for use in September, 1923. 

Owen Sound has under construction a substantial addition to the Collegiate 
Institute specially designed to accommodate vocational classes. 

The readiness of local school authorities to provide their share of the 
expenditures for buildings and equipment for vocational education shows that 
the need for vocational schools is felt in the communities concerned. 


‘hey seme alee 
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The following table shows the value of the accommodation for vocational 
schools that has been provided in the last three years, or is being provided in 
the places mentioned. In some cases the accommodation is in a self-contained 
vocational school, in others it forms a separate wing or a portion of a com- 
posite school. 


Sed EA l es Ge GS 00 nn rn ac i AE OLR Pe ae) $115,000 00 
eee IR ERC OED MERE 7s Ld sb. rnvdhs nw ve a4: « in OA RRO gh Raa a aaa ae 177,448 00 
se WEES vials gey ee, ela bey lel aie on! yl Mad RN a A RO CAC ROUPS RATER Fes IS dnl 225,000 00 
eee a Ne A aria CPE ee a iS OS OTIS, CURT SD RO aie Sa ee vie 233, 284 54 
Seer em ee ee tea a ad yy. Wal chcgc Soe pnsipand ashe datoaliaeaaudl eae ae Te 343,092 50 
Dee Fics Cee cae cere Sd wa ure less Be chit oa Ba OER eee Bee ae 255,000 00 
Wincsor anc walkerville.. fe 8) 6g ol Se aS eee 800,000 00 
aaa ERC Nt REN Bee fhe liga sulaiaty Vt 04! wlyiibiea 5 Od's a Hint dow, SCR Ska alg OMAR ED EAI 2 755,988 00 
ees esi | SCNNICS SCROOI jis i oo oy. <5 «ois « Laielete v wle dnd oot Piebnd WVa ude eras 820,000 00 
EIGN ONE eee be ee, tee, Se ARISES Oe A tore 231,806 48 
eres cAT eee aU ert a eA Ns ie 94 gs 6 a2 sishphy <5 hss 4 ¢ laa 214,198 70 
PT CCIENE EEC Ae thos ois W's fe Lk 8 Bae Pa et ha gaa Nites Bua ac wie talc Ge Re 270,073 69 
te eee ae Sate AST, RI els OR aN SES Sa BR ate 252,000 00 
Gd en Bi am eros s Bore ir che gee ho stoi Mat hear hs) ara ea 120,000 00 
eT es en Re ee sia s te mupmhinlghe, aatenabeuel ele Wa aaa 86,813 39 


Oh ivillce gos coy kag datuietalldig <td ga ae a COREA ACARI Ree AA ey ge 200,000 00 


STATIONARY ENGINEERING 


Officers of the Technical Education Branch, in consultation with the Board 
of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers of the Department of Labour, have com- 
piled a manual to aid students in preparing for examinations in stationary 
engineering, and to assist teachers in vocational schools in giving instruction 
in this work. This manual is placed in the hands of the teacher. Copies may 
be purchased by students for a nominal sum from the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


HOME NURSING 


A course of study in home nursing has been prepared by officers of the 
Technical Branch. This outline is intended for the guidance of teachers of this 
subject. | 

NAVIGATION AND MarINE ENGINEERING 


A short term full-time day school for navigators and marine engineers has 
been organized in Midland. Midland is an important lake port in which live a 
considerable number of men concerned in lake navigation. The school was 
attended by 13 men preparing for masters’ or mates’ certificates, and by 11 men 

preparing for marine engineers’ certificates. This school is in addition to those 
already in operation in Kingston and in Collingwood. 


CoMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The Vocational Education Act of 1921 made provisions for the organization 
of commercial departments in connection with vocational schools. Prior to the 
passing of the Act all commercial instruction in se¢ondary schools was carried 
on under the High Schools Act. 

The commercial departments of the vocational schools have been organized. 
in response to the need for broader and more extended courses for those who are 
to enter any department of business life. The requirements of these courses 
should be worked out with a great deal of care. Stress should be laid on the 
academic subjects necessary for a good general education, and on the practical 
side the courses should be adapted to fit young people for the varied demands 
of business. It is important to find out just what are these demands. As a 
preliminary step in this direction, Mr. M. A. Sorsoleil, one of the organizers of 
the Technical Branch, made an enquiry among the business men in Toronto. The 
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following results of this enquiry are illuminating and should be studied by all 
teachers in commercial departments:— 

1. A number of business concerns find it necessary and advisable to give 
instruction, academic or commercial or both, to their employees. 

2. There is a constant demand for juniors sixteen or seventeen years of age 
with education carried beyond the public school for whom some commercial 
education would be an advantage. 

8. There is also a demand for beginners with matriculation standing, or the 
equivalent, for whom business education would be helpful. 

4. Business men ask that training in penmanship, arithmetic, English, and 
spelling be very thorough. 

5. The stenographer generally required is an expert typist equipped with 
secretarial qualifications. 

6. Clerks and machines are replacing the book-keeper. However, there is 
still need for the trained book-keeper, the accountant, the auditor, and the cost 
accountant. 

7. Persons going into office employment should have some skill in the com- 
moner office machines. 

8. There is a general opinion in favour of the teaching of salesmanship. 

9. The teaching of book-keeping should illustrate modern business methods. 

10. Opinion is divided as to the desirability of teaching stenography to all 
students in schools of commerce. Only eight out of forty-five firms recognize 
it as the road to promotion. 

11. There is a growing opinion that all going into business should receive 
some training in typewriting. 

12. A large percentage of persons in commercial employment are neither 
accountants nor stenographers. The suggestion was made that the course in 
commerce should be comprehensive enough to furnish training for these persons. 

13. Many business men regard a knowledge of economics and commercial 
geography as fundamental to a business course. 

14. Fifteen of the firms interviewed expressed themselves as willing to co- 
operate with the schools in giving the students some business practice. 

15. It was commonly recognized that a study of materials, processes, and 
products of manufacture is an important factor in the business intelligence of 
salesman, stenographer, and accountant. 


TEACHER-TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Summer school courses for teachers of vocational subjects were given in 
1922 and 1923 in the Central Technical School, Toronto. The enrolment was as 
follows:— 


1922 1923 
First Second First Second 
Year Year Year Year 
Wen. 0 oe SE, Ee SPATE RSE aad ne ERERER Alene Pe 17 13 38 13 
Women— , 
Dressmakers. 4. S57 bk leat BEA 2 AE Red Roe: Aver, eee 27 15 16 14 
Mabliners 4602. fet See. SEC ee ee ees, Fic ae. 3 15 43 9 J 
PP OBCIOTS EL nig anh Afb agi dinnn tannin oeee ober poe ry «pl. 14 11 17 7 
73 42 80 41 


EAUBIB. 54 artis Waa. < ayia s od Uae scaials Bayes ein ee wr eke 115 121 
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The men’s classes were made up of teachers, with trade experience of 
machine shop practice, motor mechanics, carpentry, cabinetmaking, electricity, 
power-plant operating, sheet metal work and mechanical drawing. 

The women’s classes were made up of teachers, with trade experience, of 
dressmaking and millinery, and of teachers of household art subjects, who wished 
to improve themselves on the practical side of their work. 

The enquiry into the kind of training needed for entrance into commercial 
occupations, mentioned above, showed that there is a general opinion among 
business men that, salesmanship should be a subject of instruction in commercial 
schools. To aid teachers of commercial subjects in vocational schools in prepar- 
ing to teach salesmanship, a summer course was offered in 1923. The teachers in 
attendance, six in number, received instruction in the principles and methods of 
salesmanship, and also three hours a day actual practice in large departmental 
stores. ? 

The present arrangements for training teachers of vocational subjects re- 
quire the teacher-in-training to attend two summer sessions, each of about 
twenty-five days of five hours each. This arrangement is temporary, pending 
the establishment of a permanent training institution, and is expected to terminate 
in September, 1924. 

The experience of the past three years in the summer schools shows that 
the time available is not adequate to give the amount and kind of training that 
is desirable. Not only is more time needed for instruction in the principles of 
teaching and in school methods, but more time and better facilities are needed 
for practice teaching. Each teacher-in-training should have an opportunity 
to teach in classes of adolescents some twenty to thirty practice lessons. 

The necessity for the establishment of a training institution affording 
facilities for practice teaching is steadily becoming more urgent. Plans are 
now being matured for the establishment of such a school in connection with 
one of the large technical schools. 


S STAFF CHANGES 


Dr. F. W. Merchant, who was appointed Director of Technical Education 
in 1912, has been made Chief Director of Education for the province. The 
remarkable development in vocational education in Ontario during the period 
of his administration is a tribute to his wise and stimulating leadership. In 
his new position he will still exercise a general oversight over the vocational 
schools. | 

Mr. F. P. Gavin has been promoted to the position of Director of Technical 
Education. 
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MANITOBA 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Rk. B. Vaughan 


During the year ending June 30, 1923, the effects of the economic strin- 
gency, so loudly proclaimed in other lines of western industry, have been very 
acutely felt in the field of vocational education. School boards have been sub- 
jected to the demands of tax payers for retrenchment, and, regardless of their 
opinion of the value of the courses, the work has in some cases been eliminated 
from the school programme. 

In the evening school courses an attempt has been made to make the classes 
more nearly self supporting and larger registration fees have been charged. 
Whether due to this reason or not, the attendance has not compared favourably 
with the previous year. On the other hand many of the teachers believe that 
one effect of higher fees has been the selection of a more purposeful class of 
students. 

In Winnipeg the practical arts course for girls and the commercial course 
have continued to be popular with the students. The purpose of the commercial 
course is to give the beginning of a commercial training and at the same time 
allow the students to maintain their standing in the university matriculation 
course. The course in practical arts for girls offers similar opportunities by 
allowing the students to take sufficient academic work to practically keep up 
their matriculation subjects and devote a large part of their time to prepara- 
tion for the home-making vocation. If at the end of two years they decide not 
to complete their university training, they may specialize on home economics 
subjects to a much larger extent for the remainder of their course. 

The junior matriculation and engineering course for boys has been badly 
interferred with by the junior high school programme, which to date has not 
been favourable to the working out of the vocational courses. 

In relation to preparation for the trades and industries no school has taken 
advantage of the practical arts course for boys that was recognized by the 
Federal Department of Labour. The object of this course was to provide an 
opportunity to give instruction to boys of high school age that would be of 
value to them in the vocations concerned with trades and industry. It is 
recognized that at an age of from fourteen to sixteen years the choice of a 
vocation is a very difficult decision for a boy to make, and this course, like the 
commercial course and the practical arts course for girls, was so outlined that 
it could be carried by students for two years, allowing them to secure standing 
for matriculation and to devote the major part of their time in the senior year 
to more specific vocational work. 

The following figures show a comparison of the work for the years ending 
June, 1922, and June, 1923— 


oe 1922 1923 
Number of day schools. SO Gea hao eee £ Ry ed a ee Oe Oe 18 11 
Number of evening schodle: SER ee Bee ee ee Ee ae eee 4 $ 
Number of teachers in-day/schoolsies. 4. le ae oe ae ee oe ee ee 45 22 full- 
time 
97 part- 
tim 
Number of-teachers.in'evening sehqols @)..cs. boc ke ke oe ool eee 85 49 0 


Total atteidance day schools, .: ig0-0: es. 1a: sere: oe ae eee 3,506 1,585 
Total attewdancajevening schéoles, 5.4.0... 2: & mee oe ore nee 1 ee ee” 2 2,295 1,950 
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Nore—The difference between 3,506 and 1,535 is largely accounted for 
by a change in the form of report. In the 1928 returns only students taking 
regular vocational courses are shown. 

The teacher training classes begun in 1921 and 1922 continued with increas- 
ing success during the year. A class of forty, consisting of teachers and practical 
mechanics, was conducted throughout the winter. This class will open again in 
October, 1923, with a course in applied mathematics. 

Provision for a six weeks’ summer course in home economics for girls has 
been made. It will be held at the Manitoba Agricultural College during July 
and August. Students will go into residence and take intensive training in 
cooking and sewing. 

Part time education has made no noticeable advance since the last report. 

No legislation respecting vocational education has been passed during the 
year. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Report ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
J. H. McKechnie, Chief Inspector 


No marked changes in the field of vocational education in Saskatchewan 
are to be recorded for the school year just closed. The chief industry at present 
of this province is agriculture, and agricultural education is excluded from the 
benefits of the Act. Progress along the lines of so-called vocational education 
will necessarily be conservative. Judging by the increased enrolment of students 
and the number of new classes added to the evening programme in the estab- 
lished centres, the progress during the past. year has been most encouraging. 

In Saskatchewan, the cities of Moosejaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Weyburn and 
Yorkton are organized for vocational classes under the Technical Education Act, 
and all are carrying some phase of the work at the present time, except Wey- 
burn. In this latter city certain lines of work were organized for the fall term 
of 1920, but were temporarily suspended at the close of the school year in 1921. 
Local conditions will doubtless improve soon to such an extent as to warrant the 
authorities in resuming the work. During the period referred to, day classes were 
conducted in household economics and commercial work, with one evening class 
in dressmaking. 

While the city of Prince Albert has not yet taken advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act, nevertheless day classes in commercial work under competent 
instructors have been a feature of the daily programme of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute for some years. In addition to this, one member of the staff devotes her 
entire time to instruction in home economics. At several other points in the 
province excellent work is being done in this department. 

During the past year inquiries have come from several centres in the prov- 
ince and interviews arranged relative to the organization of special classes for 
vocational education. After discussing the question from all angles, the local 
authorities did not think the time opportune for undertaking anything beyond 
that already provided by their present school facilities. 

While four cities are at present operating classes under the Act, the work 
in Yorkton during the past year was limited to day classes in household econo- 
mics for collegiate girls. In the cities of Moosejaw, Regina and Saskatoon, day 
classes were also conducted in commercial subjects and these classes were largely 
attended. The city of Regina in addition to vocational classes in home econo- 
mics and commercial work, conducted industrial classes where the operation and 
care of the motor and tractor were studied. The attendance for this work was 
encouraging and greater enrolment is confidently expected next year. 

The character of the work done in the evening classes in the three larger 
centres was varied and of a high character. Hundreds of young men and women, 
as well as many married persons, took advantage of the opportunities presented. 
The following partial list of classes will convey an idea of the work attempted: 
dressmaking, millinery, cooking, industrial art, commercial work, steam engi- 
neering, motor mechanics, salesmanship, English to the non-English, applied 
mathematics, chemistry and physics, drafting, machine shop, joinery, dietetics, 
radio-electricity, ete. 

There is no special provision in the province for the training of teachers 
of vocational classes. The teachers of academic subjects are graduates of 
normal schools, while the remaining instructors are chosen from the various 
trades, and great care is exercised by the committees that only competent 
persons are selected. In this respect they have been singularly fortunate. 
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No real demand for the training of teachers for this work has yet arisen. 
Should such a demand arise, the necessary department would probably be 
added to one or both of our present provincial normal schools. 

There has not been any extensive building programme during the past. 
At present the provincial government makes no provision for assistance in 
this respect. The city of Moosejaw was fortunate in securing one of the build- 
ings used recently by the military authorities. In this building a very com- 
modious and well arranged room has been set aside and equipped for the work 
in motor mechanics. In Regina, a temporary frame building has been con- 
structed where much of the work with motors and tractors is being done. In 
Saskatoon, the committee was fortunate in being able to rent a portion of the 
university building and equipment, where evening classes are conducted in motor 
mechanics and machine work generally. All other lines of work in each of the 
cities are carried on in the collegiate institute rooms or basements. 

In the day classes there is little demand at present for so-called vocational 
instruction beyond that given in the commercial and home economics classes, 
and the former is more definitely vocational than the latter. Students in attend- 
ance in the commercial classes have fairly definite notions why they are taking 
this course. They wish to secure positions in commercial life and with this 
definite objective in mind are as a rule very attentive and painstaking in their 
work. The aim of the instruction is to prepare the boys and girls for business 
life, and up to the present there has not been any serious difficulty in securing 
positions. It is encouraging to note that graduates of the day classes form 
a large percentage of the enrolment in evening classes. Having secured posi- 
tions, the former day students wish to still further improve themselves and 
return to the night school. 

A feature of the commercial course in all the schools is the attention given 
to English, history, civics, geography and physical culture. 

Up to the present there has been no demand for part-time day classes. 

As has been pointed out, the authorities try to meet every legitimate 
demand of adults for instruction in evening classes, and,as a result the courses 
offered are quite varied in number. An analysis of the daily vocations of the 
persons in attendance is frequently made by the department. For instance, in 
one class visited, thirteen young men and women were present for instruction 
in reading, spelling and elementary arithmetic. They were for the most part 
clerks in stores and helpers in hotels. In another class of seven boys, six of 
whom worked in tinsmith shops, instruction was being given in sheet metal 
pattern drafting. Considerable preliminary work involving geometric construc- 
tion had been done and a familiarity with drafting instruments, geometric terms 
and their application, gained. 

In one of the dressmaking classes, twenty were present. The following 
indicates the daily vocations of those present:— 


Stenographers, diy sniiey teste teas CN eee es AEE Eo HU pecan 1c eels eee tes meee 4 
SL OAGINENS cl 21s sd icmutts gto eRe take es eed cee AEE ie ee ees Se eo a 3 
Dental assstanties. | 40. ee. CARR uence ee ie et. Oe eee. ai is Danie Ae a 1 
Maids otis lece sige: digs Rete aa Oe Eh Le eee ee. a ere ee 3 
Married: WORQCR oe sds Res. getdate, Matec can SII acta ae te laa na ae ic a a a 4 
Clerk ‘in -depattment store. yo...) estes sa, eee aU 104 Hie pci CAME Ie Pana Neidio ales he cory to 
Girl living-at homesites ae ne ee ee es 2 ee eee 1 
Collectate girtt :)/ 7a. take oclee eee POSEY 9 RAS 3 Se he ae MRR TALE ae OE EN 2 1 
"Teacher in trating’ coh abice bok sain eek Gaeta siete Wik Oe oie ili ce als Sonos cient eee nee 1 
Woman preparing for Soldier Settlement Board work........... 0... ccc cece ees e eves 1 


In a cookery class in one of the cities, fifteen housewives were present. 
One of the city butchers was present and cut up a quarter of beef before the 
class, demonstrating and answering questions. 
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In a class in millinery there were eighteen housewives and four unmarried 
women present. The married women present were anxious to learn how to 
make their own and their children’s hats. The others present were also anxious 
to learn something of millinery to reduce the cost. 

In a class in dietetics, nineteen senior nurses and one housekeeper were 
present. 

The classes in English for the non-English are usually well attended. 

The enrolment in the evening classes in motor mechanics was heavy and 
the course was practical throughout. Those present came from garages, from 

the farms, while others took the course in order to be familiar with their cars. 
These probably were taking advantage of facilities not intended to be provided 
by the Technical Education Act. 

During the year we were fortunate in having a visit from Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford, Director of Technical Education, who, besides conferring with the depart- 
mental authorities, found time to visit Moosejaw, Regina and Saskatoon. At 
the two latter cities conferences were held with the committees at which there 
was a helpful exchange of ideas and much valuable information conveyed to 
the committees. 
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ALBERTA 


REPORT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


J.T. Ross, Deputy Minister 


During the school year ending June 30, 1923, there was no marked growth 
in the field of vocational education in day, part-time, evening and correspondence 
work throughout the province. There was an average of two thousand and fifty 
students who received vocational instruction in evening classes, under the - 
authority of local school boards in eighteen cities, towns and villages in the 
province. In addition there was a considerable number of evening classes in 
English for new Canadians. An average of one thousand and fifty-six students 
were enrolled in day, part-time and correspondence classes, receiving instruction 
in industrial, technical and commercial work, in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Three hundred and ninety-two students were 
enrolled in correspondence work in mining and steam engineering at the Pro- 
vincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary. Statistical tables are 
appended to this report. 

Vocational evening classes were in operation at Bellevue, Blairmore, Brilé 
Calgary, Coleman, Dinant, Drumheller, Edmonton, Evansburg, Hillcrest Mines, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Mountain Park, National Park, Nordegg, Rosedale 
Village, Sedgewick, and the Provincial Institute of Technology. 

Vocational day schools were open at Calgary, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge and at the Provincial Institute at Calgary. 


INSTRUCTION OF VARIED CHARACTER 


The subjects of instruction offered covered a wide field, as the following 
list shows:— 

Steam engineering (for 1st, 2nd and 3rd class certificates), mining engineer- 
ing (for Ist, 2nd and 38rd class certificates), electrical engineering, motor 
mechanics, machine-shop practice, gas engineering, battery and ignition, 
armature winding, woodwork, telegraphy, drafting (architectural, mechanical, 
mine survey, sheet metal), shop mathematics, business English and arithmetic, 
chemistry, matriculation subjects, cookery, millinery, sewing, dressmaking, 
dietetics for nurses, art appreciation, drawing and design, commercial illustration, 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping. 

With a few exceptions the enrolment and attendance in these classes were 
satisfactory. It may be noted that a few night schools which were conducted 
during the 1921-22 school year were discontinued during the year 1922-23, but 
it will further be noted that several new classes were conducted during that 
latter period and it is hoped that similar classes will be conducted in a greater 
number of centres during the year 1923-24, thereby affording rural communities 
the advantages enjoyed by residents of the cities. 

The work was carried on in the following types of schools:— 

Four commercial high schools, two technical schools, one provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art, two part-time classes, nine coal-mining schools, three 
steam engineering schools, four sewing and dressmaking schools, seven business 
English and arithmetic, and two correspondence classes. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


During 1921-22 certificates were issued to teachers of special subjects 
in this province. Some of these teachers were teaching manual training, house- 
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hold economics, music and art in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
province, others were teaching vocational subjects in the technical schools. In 
awarding such certificates consideration was given to the technical training 
and practical experience of such teachers, especially as most of them were 
engaged as experts in special fields of industry. All were required to present 
evidence of their academic, professional and vocational training and were 
granted certificates as teachers of special subjects in accordance with the state- 
ments of qualifications submitted. During the year 1922-23 very few such 
certificates were issued in view of the fact that during the previous year 
practically all the teachers in the province holding the necessary qualifications 
were granted special certificates. | However, since the inauguration of this 
system some seventy-five such certificates have been issued by this department. 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART, CALGARY 


The new buildings of the institute are now completed and occupied. The 
instruction given is of a vocational and semi-professional character and has 
attracted pupils from all parts of the province. The teaching staff has been 
enlarged, there being a staff of twenty-three specialists, well equipped by 
training and experience, now engaged. During the year ending June 30, 1928, 
they gave instruction to nine hundred and sixty-two students in day, part-time, 
evening and correspondence classes, which enrolment shows a vast increase 
over that for the year ending June 30, 1922. It is expected, however, that a 
still further advancement will be made during the year 1923-24. 


ALBERTA—STATISTICS OF] VOCATIONAL DAY CLASSES, YEAR 1922-19238 


Commercial Subjects Technical Subjects 


Locality 
Enrolment | Enrolment | Enrolment | Enrolment 


and Total | and Total | and Total | and Total 


Calgary— 
ELEN a2 Oe oth 0d i ie eae 204 200 225 200 


ae ee eee, ok Ro oh 31 39 
eT SCS OE OSS HS as oh be 3! 
—— 235 — 239 — 225 — 200 


Edmonton— 
og yas I OL et Rn. Fe eee Cree ea ee 226 210 295 429 


AR LD f To lve piash tale aa ee ae 
OER DENA STS 0 1 ad eR 


Agog ls LE ety el) eee eens 


Lethbridge— 
OGDEN 2s ea epee, in le Alert: 70 64 


OSG URS ie ene Pa ae rE 
Ce ATS Oe ioe, Oech: ce a 


Medicine Hat— 
Oo EIT Jel UI Re See ee 31 26 


Provincial Institute of Technology and Art— 
Ei, Jia yinlah volgen Sas free « yor oe es Sa a 202 281 
NE re ae re as oe ah as voter es Pree e+ sR Pe oie iS Ra in 


Ne RL Hl with inten ge A x sin ele ne oi hn Ro Bee aie dy 
‘eta De Nene ea Per ONE SAM (Re Sok LEA ces 410 395 
 Grrespondence..u...... 6... 082 bsee Ae ae 


539 1,132 1,298 


N.B.—First column, Fall term, 1922 
Second column, Spring term, 1923 
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ALBERTA—PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART—ENROLMENT 
SUMMARY, 1922-23 


Course Day Part Evening | Corres- Total 
Time pondence 
Armature’ Winding 0 Be eS Pe oe SAA oey Ge 6 ata Newer | : 167 yt) SAAR 16 
Battery and Tenition ee wt ete Ore oe fg We Ee at tara PI A ean ie 49 
Chartered \Accountaney,).S ub)... AGS. BRO. ASTIN. «x: 2p t MADE ELTERLIO. IGS eee epee 15 
POT AREING | oeciEme tere PRA Be me im, 9 Me BEE Me Fy 7 ade BA ng RO Be BY shale ipthrcr dene nowt 66 
Dressmaking and’ Millinery. oy. ea Pe ZU). Ate | eee. ee ee bai 
Electrical Kngineering tes) 6. 4009. SUL od.. OO G1 Stes cf3.. prs QT thee eS 98 
Indiustmal G heraistiy ce. ok. a RE 8 get bce oe cea ee te eae eae 1 dado Heel acct 5 iy i | 
Machine Shop Practice... och) (See. Ue oR. Toe ete a ent eee IP Ms Oe ee 41 
Mathematics). 22553 .263..42¢ PAL. 9S. OVE. Bea ay aes 1447-08. S208 14 
INTE ee ehh d ere hime ee eis Se ee ree OUle Mer eras i rca 176 182 
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N.B.—A slight discrepancy will be noted between the enrolment given on this table and on table 
No. 1, but this is due to the fact that some students took more than one class. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL ORGANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


John Kyle 


It is with much pleasure that I submit a brief survey of the educational 
work in British Columbia as far as it is included under the term “ technical 
education,” and also to state as tersely as possible the aims of the Department 
of Education in relation thereto. 

The content of the various phases of technical Speation is being slowly 
developed from and arises out of an educational system which is entirely 
academic in nature. It will be found, however, that, although growth and 
development are slow, this tree of knowledge will be well rooted and will con- 
tinue if nourished to produce sound fruit of a desirable and marketable kind. 

A glance at the accompanying sheet of statistics will show that the 
scheme embraces the following departments: Commercial, Technical, Home — 
Economics. Junior High School, Night Schools, Teacher-Training and Corre- 
spondence classes. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE—-THREE YEARS 


The aim of this course is to equip the students with a knowledge of the 
principles and book-keeping, together with the mechanical arts of typewriting, 
stenography and regular office routine work. To do this effectively it has been 
found advisable in the first year to lay a solid foundation of English, arithmetic, 
commercial geography and history. At the same time practice in typewriting 
and stenography is sternly carried on. 

When the third year is reached this mechanical skill has developed to about 
6U words per minute in typewriting and 130 words per minute in shorthand. 
Simultaneously a study is made of statute law, commercial law and economics, 
and when students finish the course they are readily placed with commercial 
firms. 

As graduates from the Commercial School are not permitted to pass into 
the Normal Training College to become teachers until they matriculate in the 
usual way, the commercial students who desire to be teachers must stay at 
school for another year or two, but it is not often one finds a student who has 
reached a wage-earning capacity continue at studies. Office-work and business 
call loudly to those who enroll in the commercial course. 


COMMERCIAL-TEACHER TRAINING 


It has been found extremely difficult to obtain the services of competent 
commercial teachers—men and women who have the proper balance of academic 
and business training. Consequently teacher-training classes have been in 
operation during the summer for the past three years, and last year the idea 
was formulated of linking up the summer sessions by correspondence classes 
during the remainder of the year. By this means it is hoped that a supply 
of skilful teachers will be forthcoming and that in consequence the commercial 
subjects will be introduced more freely into a greater number of high schools. 
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It may be here stated that the examinations are conducted by a board of 
examiners and a determined effort is being made to prevent incompetent 
teachers from entering the profession. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL COURSE—THREE YEARS 
Technical Leaving Certificate and University Matriculation 


To this course all those students are guided who desire to participate in 
industrial activities. The technical students may elect to study for the Techni- 
vn Leaving Certificate or for Matriculation to the University of British Colum- 

1a. 

During the first year it is intended that pupils should consider their future 
trade or profession, and varied experiences are provided to assist them to intelli- 
gently select those activities which are most appealing to their natures. Sl Ys. 
business that we love we rise betimes and go to’t with delight ”. 

In the second and succeeding years this attitude has to be persisted in until 
the greatest possible number find themselves with a clear and decided objective. 
The Technical Leaving Certificate is in the nature of a passport to industries 
which are worthy of an intelligent boy’s attention, but it does not admit to the 
University of British Columbia or to the Normal School. Technical students 
who pass the university matriculation examination may enter Normal School 
and graduate as school teachers. Should such teachers ultimately proceed to 
university and graduate from the Department of Engineering, one may readily 
see how valuable they would be on the staff of a technical school. 

In addition to these three-year technical courses, there are courses of a 
short-term nature for special work to which certain trade students are admitted. 
So far these have not been attended by any great numbers, but with more 
accommodation much headway in this direction would undoubtedly be made. 


TEACHER TRAINING FOR TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Just as difficulty was found in obtaining competent teachers for commer- 
cial work, so has it also been experienced in staffing the technical schools. It 
required careful selection to find men adequately trained academically and at 
the same time skilful in their hand manipulations. In a similar way even 
more difficulty has been found in meeting academically trained men with the 
insight, knowledge and interest in industrial work to warrant their position on 
a technical school staff. Training classes have thus been organized at which 
craftsmen study the art of imparting knowledge and the psychological principles 
which govern good teaching. 

These classes are held on Saturday afternoons and during summer holi- 
days. Much of the good educational work accomplished in the workshops 
and a great part of the spirit which is apparent. where technical work is in 
operation is in a great measure due to the classes referred to. At the same time 
it must be admitted that we have found in British Columbia much excellent 
teaching material among the craftsmen who have been technically trained in 


other countries. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The name of this school is rather a misnomer as it is more in the nature 
of a vocational school. The students are over elementary school age; have 
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failed to pass the entrance to high school examination, and the majority know 
full well that they will have before long to enter industrial life. Half of each 
day is spent in the workshops, and at the end of the first year it is expected 
that the students, after their series of experiences, will have decided upon 
what trades they will thereafter follow. 

Although the instructors are technically trained and the work accom- 
plished is of a purely vocational type, the students have the option, if they 
reach a suitable standard of excellence, of passing into the academic course 
as well as any existing technical course in a high school. Many pupils are 
undoubtedly being rescued through the junior high school who are out of 
sympathy with the grade work in the elementary schools. 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSE (HOMEMAKING) 


This course, as its name implies, is specifically for girls, and the curricu- 
lum is found to touch life at many points and to be, not only an excellent 
foundation for the work of school teaching, nursing, housekeeping and many 
other forms of industrial work, but also to be of a kind which enriches life in 
its highest sense, making the home and home activities the centre of all that is 
highest and noblest in the pursuit of knowledge. 


TEACHER TRAINING FOR DRESSMAKING, MILLINERY, COOKERY AND HOME ARTS 


Again there is a difficulty in obtaining teachers who have that breadth 
of training which enables them to see the cohesion existing between all the 
studies of the curriculum. 

The oneness of the science and art that pertains to home life is appreci- 
ated by few teachers of home economics and therefore Saturday training classes 
have been establishd to provide them with an opportunity to prepare for this 
larger sphere of activity. 

That these classes will be successful is not to be doubted as instructors 
well qualified for the work in hand are engaged. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


At these schools every conceivable subject may be taught. Importance is 
attached equally to studies in which citizens may be interested apart from their 
daily occupation and also to those subjects which demand attention in order 
that people may increase their efficiency as wage-earners. 

Last year over thirty different subjects were taught throughout the province. 
The only stipulation made by the Department of Education regarding instruc- 
tors is that they must be the most efficient people obtainable and must have 
public confidence. 

It has been found that in voluntary night schools the key to success or 
failure is with the instructors. When school boards undertake to advertise night 
schools in the same attractive way one finds private business colleges doing, 
then a great influx of students will be the result. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


These classes only relate to coal-mining overations and were established 
because the three-shift system of mine-working made night schools prac- 
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tically impossible. Through this system men receive tuition in preparation 
for the following examinations :— 


Shot-lighter’s certificates (Third class). 
Overman’s certificates (Second class). 
Mine Manager’s certificates (First class). 
Mine Surveying. 


The above is a mere outline of the aims and purpose underlying the organiza- 
tion of technical education in the province of British Columbia. There is still 
much to be done in linking up the educational system with the industries affected, 
in vocational guidance, and in obtaining increased accommodation during this 
period of economic stringency. 
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VITI.—DOMINION GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


During May, 1922, the administration of the Government Annuities Act, 
1908, was transferred from the Postmaster General to the Minister of Labour, 
and, as this is the first time the subject has been dealt with in a publication of 
this department, it will no doubt serve a useful purpose, before presenting a 
financial statement up to and including the past fiscal year, to indicate briefly 
the nature of the Act and of the annuity system which it has established. 

A Bill entitled “ An Act to authorize the issue of Government Annuities for 
Old Age,” was introduced in the House of Commons in March, 1908, by the 
Hon. Mr. Fielding, the then Minister of Finance. A similar measure had been 
introduced in the Senate during the previous session by the Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Cartwright, Minister of Trade and Commerce, not for the purpose of 
enactment, since, to be enacted, it was necessary that the Bill should originate 
in the House of Commons, but by way of illustration of the views which he 
desired to submit to the public. Mr. Fielding’s Bill was substantially the same 
as the earlier one of Sir Richard Cartwright. Mr. Fielding, in introducing his 
resolution to the House, pointed out that the plan of Government Annuities was 
not to be confused with old-age pensions, which, as commonly understood, 
implied a contribution wholly or largely from the public treasury, whereas under 
the annuity system no contribution by government was contemplated, unless it 
might be in the way of a higher rate of interest on the moneys collected. The 
administration of the Act was first placed under the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, but in 1912 it was transferred to the Post Office Department, and 
as has been already stated, in May, 1922, to the Minister of Labour. 


THe System IN BRIEF 


Briefly, the Annuities Act was passed with a view to promoting habits of 
thrift and to afford facilities whereby provision might be made for old age by 
the purchase of annuities. Statistics show that 95 per cent of people are at the 
age of 60 dependent for support on their current earnings or on others. The 
object of the Annuities Act is to remedy this situation to some extent, and to 
enable persons in receipt of moderate wages or salary to purchase a fixed yearly 
income payable by the Government of Canada from a specified age. 

The Act provides that annuities may be purchased by individuals, or associ- 
ations on behalf of their members, or by employers on behalf of their employees. 
They may be either deferred or immediate, and may be on one life or on two 
lives jointly. An immediate annuity is one that can be purchased by a single 
payment, and is designed to meet the needs of persons who have saved a certain 
amount and desire to secure a safe investment and certain income for the balance 
of their lives. Annuities are not taxable by the Dominion Government, and 
cannot be transferred. No medical examination is required. 

An important provision is that by which an annuity may be guaranteed for 
a certain term of years not to exceed 20. If the annuitant dies before the guar- 
anteed period expires, the annuity for the unexpired portion of the term will be 
paid in accordance with his directions. If he survives the guaranteed period, 
the annuity will be continued, without any additional charge as long as he lives, 

It is also provided that if payments for the purchase of a deferred annuity 
are for any reason discontinued they may be renewed at any time, and the arrears 
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made up by a single payment or by increasing the annual payment. In case 
arrears are not paid up the annuity will be proportionately smaller. 

The minimum annuity purchasable on the life of one person, or on the lives 
of two persons jointly, is $50, and the maximum amount $5,000. The cost of 
an annuity varies with the age of the applicant, the time the first payment is 
made, the amount of annuity desired, the age at which the annuity is to begin, 
and the kind applied for. The Dominion Government bears the cost of adminis- 
tration, and there is, therefore, no charge on this account against the annui- 
tant. An annuity of $500 to be paid at the age of 60 years would cost a man 
15 cents a day or $53.05 a year from the age of 20 years, and, if the annuitant 
should die before the date fixed for the first payment of the annuity to begin, 
all payments made with 4 per cent compound interest would be returned to his 
legal representatives. If the purchaser waives the right to the return of the 
money in case of death before the annuity begins, a considerably larger annuity 
is obtainable for the same payments, or an annuity of $500 may be had for an 
annual payment from 20 to 60 years of age of $36.85. 

The rate of interest allowed in the calculation of the value of annuities 1s 
4 per cent, but, having regard to the greater longevity of the people of Canada 
over that of the people of Great Britain on whose mortality experience the 
tables were calculated, the benefits received are on approximately a compound 
interest rate of 5 per cent. There are no loadings in the rates and no deductions 
are made from the premiums paid for any purpose whatever, the annuitant 
receiving full benefit for every cent he pays in, the Government bearing all 
administration expenses. | 

It is believed there is no other plan of investment available to people resi- 
dent or domiciled in Canada under which provision for old age can be made 
with such facility; and that there is no other plan which will give them the same 
return for the amount invested, for the reason that with each quarterly instal- 
ment of annuity is returned to the annuitant a portion of the purchase money, 
as well as of the interest earned, and in this manner the purchaser is able to 
spend during his lifetime the capital invested, as well as the interest, without 
his income becoming smaller no matter how long he may live. 

The main principles which underlie Government Annuities are as follows: 
(1) That they are guaranteed by the State; (2) that there is no forfeiture in 
case premiums are interrupted or should cease altogether, the only effect being 
that if the arrears are not made up the amount to be received will be propor- 
tionately less than if payments had been made in full; (3) that the annuity can- 
not be seized or levied upon by or under the process of any court; and (4) that 
it cannot be alienated or anticipated. 

The records of the Annuities Branch show that the average duration of 
immediate life annuities is fourteen years, and that of deferred annuities, thirty- 
four years. Three-fifths of the money received is for the purchase of immediate, 
and two-fifths for deferred annuities. 

A handbook of information has been published which anyone may obtain 
free on application to the Department of Labour, Annuities Branch. 


OccuPATIONS oF ANNUITANTS 


An interesting light on the operations of the statute is shown in the infor- 
mation gathered with respect to the occupations of the annuitants. Of the 
total number of annuitants, two thousand five hundred and sixty-seven (2,567) 
persons have given their occupations, namely :— 

) Accountants, 38; agents, 21; agent, advertising, 1; agents, freight, 3; agents, 
insurance, 6; agents, real estate, 6; agents, station, 8; agriculturist, 1; amusement 
promoter, 1; architects, 4; army, 8; artists, 6; assayer, 1; auditor, 1; author, 1. 
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Baggageman, 1; bakers, 7; barbers, 14; barristers, 33; basketmaker, 1; 
beauty specialist, 1; bee-keeper, 1; blacksmiths, 8; book-keepers, 55; boiler- 
makers, 3; brakemen, 3; bricklayers, 3; brickmakers, 2; brokers, 12; bursar, 1. 

Cable cperator, 1; canvassers, 2; carpenters, 34; carriage makers, 3; 
cashiers, 2; cheese-buyer, 1; cheesemakers, 2; chefs, 4; civic employees, 3; 
civil servants, 78; cleaner, 1; clergymen, 143; clerks, 145; clerks, bank, 33; 
compositor, 1; cooper, 1; contractors, 2; curator, 1. 

Deaconesses, 7; demonstrators, 3; dentists, 22; dairyman, 1; dietitians, 2; 
designer, 1; domestics, 24; draughtsmen, 15; dressmakers, 23; druggists, 24; 
dyer, 1. 

Editors, 2; electricians, 11; engineers, 17; engineers, chemical, 2; engineers, 
civil, 23; engineers, electrical, 6; engineers, locomotive, 4; engineers, marine, 4; 
engineers, mechanical, 4; engineers, mining, 6; engraver, 1; estimator, 1. 

Factory hands, 22; farmers, 148; farm labourers, 11; ferryman, 1; firemen, 
4; fishermen, 2; foremen, 6; forester, 1; freightmen, 2. 

Gardeners, 5; gas fitter, 1; geologists, 2. 

Hairdresser, 1; harness makers, 7; home superintendents, 6; horticultur- 
ist, 1; housekeepers, 185. 

Inspectors, 4. 

Janitors, 7; jewellers, 3; Journalists, 10; judges, 6. 

Labourers, 60; ladies’ companion, 1; lecturers, 2; librarians, 6; litho- 
graphers, 2; lumbermen, 6. 

Machinists, 19; magistrate, 1; managers, 16; manufacturers, 13; mariners, 
10; matron, 1; mechanics, 12; merchants, 100; messengers, 6; metal workers, 
3; millhands, 10; miners, 13; missionaries, 55; motormen, 2; moulder, 1; moving 
picture operator, 1; musicians, 5. 

Navy, 1; nurses, 79. 

Ornamental specialist, 1. 

Painters, 4; peddlers, 3; photographers, 8; physicians, 68; picture framer, 
1; plumbers, 2; policemen, 5; polish-maker, 1; polishers, 2; postmasters, 30; 
powderman, 1; president, university, 1; printers, 22; professors, 6; proofreader, 
1; publishers, 4. 

Railway inspector, 1; ranchers, 7; registrars, 2; reporters, 6. 

Salesmen, 24; school inspectors, 4; secretaries, 12; sectionmen, 4; shippers, 
6; shipwright, 1; shantymen, 3; shoemakers, 8; speculator, 1; stenographers, 
81; stewards, 2; stove mounter, 1; stone cutter, 1; students, 53; superinten- 
dents, 8; surveyors, 8. 

Tailors, 15; teachers, 331; teamsters, 2; telegraphers, 6; telephone opera- 
tors, 2; tinsmiths, 3; toolmaker, 1; trackman, 1; translator, 1; travellers, 18; 
travellers’ aid, 1; treasurer, 1; turnkey, 1. 

Upholsterers, 2; undertakers, 2. 

Waiters, 2; warehousemen, 2; watchman, 1; weavers, 2; wireless operators, 
2; woodworkers, 6. 

The total number of occupations represented is thus found to be 176. 


ASSISTANCE OF POSTMASTERS 


Under an Order in Council passed on May 31, 1909, postmasters and 
assistant postmasters of offices where money order business is transacted are 
required to receive payments for the purchase of annuities, and to remit the 
same to the Superintendent of Annuities in manner instructed by him. Post- 
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masters other than those whose salaries are paid on a city office basis are 
allowed a commission on all moneys remitted on annuities account; 5 per cent 
on moneys remitted for the purchase of deferred annuities where payments 
extend over a period of 5 years; and 1 per cent where the purchase is com- 
pleted within a periqd of 5 years, and 1 per cent on moneys remitted for immedi- 
ate annuities, the purchase of which is completed by a single payment. 

During the fiscal year 1922-3 a total of $1,028,353.07 was received for the 
purchase of annuities. Of this amount 25 per cent, or $262,489.16, was remit- 
ted through the money order offices, 75 per cent, or $765,863.91, having been 
sent direct to_the Branch. 

Postmasters of all post offices, of which there are over 12,000, are kept 
supplied with booklets, inquiry cards, etc., for distribution, as well as with 
posters to be hung in their offices; but for a number of years no office has been 
supplied with application forms or tables of rates for distribution except where 
these have been specially applied for, experience having shown that the better 
plan is for the applicant to make his wishes known to the department which 
will supply promptly any information desired. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1923, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was:5,647. Of the purchasers of these contracts 510 have been removed 
by death, leaving in force on March 31, 1923, 5,137 contracts. The total amount 
of purchase money received during the same period was $6,688,658.47. ‘The fol- 
lowing statement gives the details: — 


Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1909.... 66 Contractas ..cecc de ee one ees $ 50,391.31 
Mar. 31, 1909 “ Side bOLOysc1 4-566 Naan a TUG OT SM Trader ch ale: 434,490.89 
* OE 1090) es een VOL dt, 1,069 G6 SR ie Nea ds Mer 393,441.40 

Van one TOLL t COST A912). J.1,032 CEA SAE ADNEN! SOLIS tien Nee ae 441,600.60 

© SE FORD S Si ememeOlS. 2 3.), sho REN AARP ie dha he: 417,135.50 

£0 Oh. oh OtSu i i ereraotals i: (318 $1 Ue Here EN Cea ie 390,886.71 

(f. BY. NEOTA, ff Sewer not... 9.204 eR CUNEe te Seine ieee cy, 314, 765.29 
<8; 24918)“ 81, 1916.../. .825 a Ha. hel: Hogans bie aemerays 441, 696 .09 

se 3h LaORe. °° OBR AIT. ...\., 280 a RATAN men ROE setae) Ot 432,272 .40 
ee ebay st Pe IVIS. «1. , Ak Lda at tei Cee 332,792.01 
31, OtsAS ee 0S ie ils CY i Ree wee! Saye ee 322,154.23 

6 30. BOTaE <6 31961920... 204 LB A OUIRG ne Bi tea BP tN 408,718.78 
«34, 1920: * de eR ODT ced: 195 = Re eA bes | BHR a! 531,800.45 
38 9G) * Pe iee doe? i. 277 rhe ea a ei ak eee 748,159.73 

$e 35. 1992.07" SBE 5 Ss 1 78 aR a LEE PALAU EEN OTP een SY! Sy 1,028,353 07 
ALE ee EP 5, 647 ie OMAK EON TRIE $ 6,688, 658.47 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1923, 182 immediate annuities and 
157 deferred annuities, a total of 339, were purchased, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $133,624.07. 

The amount of purchase money received during the same period was 
$1,028 ,353.07. 

The number of annuities in force on March 31, 1923, were as follows: Imme- 
diate, 1,365; deferred, 3,772, or a total of 5,137, and the amount of such annuities 
was $1,364,059.26. The amount received on account of the purchase of annuities 
from September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1923, exclusive of amounts returned to 
purchasers, was $6,688,658.47. , 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FuND STaTEMENT, Marcu 31, 1923 


” 


ASSETS 
Mund on Warch Si 1922 98. 00 .. 20 boas, Fo ee | en eed $ 5,005, 424.42 
Receipts 1922-28, less paymenteys.:: 2). fea Cae ee 887,180.21 
Fund on March 31, LD 2D astiate: oh.niee cng rae oe accent nme a cha ale Sit ieee eee $5, 892, 604.63 
LIABILITIES 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts,......0....0 cece ececceecess 5,892, 604.63 
RECEIPTS 
Hor immediate Gnnwities.... winwese cul ue me REE OR eee $ 807,390.26 
For deferred annuities....... AD ie a tub acl ied dt Lc 221,307.10 
Interest) on fund i852 ok AG ee hs Ee ee | Oe eee 208, 683 .73 
Amount transferred by Government to maintain reserve.... 49,655 .34 
—_——_—_—__——— 1, 287,066.43 
PAYMENTS . 
Annuities paid under immediate contracts.................. $ 386,527.01 
Return of premiums with interest..........4....0..00h eek 12, 984 .92 
Return of premiums without interest.................. Sa ae 374, 29 
Balance,’ Mareh ol. Toee & ee. acts coe aap eee Lee 887,180.21 


1, 287, 066 .43 


VALUATION ON MARCH 31, 1923, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT. 


Total value on 
Amount of Mar. 31, 1923, 


Description of Contracts Number Annuities of Annuities 

purchased 
§$ cts. $ cts. 
1: Immediate annurties it: 220 27 sh ce ite a ee ee eee 862 298,586 14 2,333,840 00 
2. Immediate; suaranteed.ted.\s.nd'.) bison oe eon ee 5 357 79,3859 05 705,905 00 
8. Immediate; last. survivors. cso .).danestn cas cea eee 146 58,321 58 581,589 00 
4. sDeterred Al eo eg BRE RU ame tal atari ne nee ne 1,171 260,600 92 664,271 28 
5, avelerred A’ wuaranteed ui e%:. .cerrdearseiben. 2h eee 2,019 467,228 08~ 929,531 61 
6. Deferred ‘‘A’’ last survivor..............- we Died |: Gis 64 29,173.05 110, 635.59 
7. Deferred ‘‘B”’ last survivor..... Sat ePatubaratahe a sly weepean a Ce ed: 21 12, 584.07 45, 645.25 
8s Deferred (Bue conimtciids hae od oi Ads hcatoids eit, meee 491 158,206 37 521,186 90 


Wotals, 22 2.26.0 xb eget eee ih @ teas ah © lees 5,137 1,364,059 26 5,892,604 63 
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1X,.-LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Mention has been made in previous annual reports of the Department of 
Labour of the establishment of the International Labour Organization of the 


Teague of Nations under the authority of the Treaties of Peace and of its 


objects, plan of organization, etc.; also of the matters which received attention 
at the first, second and third sessions of the conference held in Washington, 
D.C., October-November, 1919; Genoa, Italy, June-July, 1920; and Geneva, 
Switzerland, October-November, 1921, respectively. 

The following Draft Conventions and Recommendations were adopted at the 
first session (1919) of the International Labour Conference :— 


Draft Conventions (1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in 
the aay and forty-eight in the week; (2) concerning unemployment; (3) concerning the 
employment of women before and after childbirth; (4) concerning employment of women 
during the night; (5) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial employ- 
ment: (6) concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations concerning (1) unemployment; (2) reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
wurkers: (3) the prevention of anthrax; (4) the protection of women and children against 
iead poisoning; (5) the establishment of Government Health Services; (6) the application 
of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 


The agenda of the second session (1920) related exclusively to matters 
affecting seamen and the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted are 
as follows:— 


Draft Conventions (a) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
at sea; (b) concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; 
(c) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry ; 
(b) the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation; (c) the establishment of national 
seamen’s codes; (d) unemployment insurance for seamen. 


The third session (1921) resulted in the adoption of the following Draft 
Conventions and Recomemndations:— 


Draft Conventions concerning (1) the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture; (2) the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers; (3) work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (4) the use of white lead in painting; (5) the application 
of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings; (6) fixing the minimum age for the admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; (7) concerning the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the prevention of unemployment in agriculture ; 
(b) the protection, before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture; 
(c) night work of women in agriculture ; (d) night work of children and young persons in 
agriculture; (e) the development of technical agricultural education; (f) living-in conditions 
of agricultural workers; (g) social insurance in agriculture; (h) the application of the 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


The proposals emanating from the first, second and third -International 
Labour Conferences were received in due course by the Canadian Government 
and were brought by the Government formally to the attention of the competent 
legislative authorities, as required by the treaty terms. - It should be noted that 
certain of the proposals were regarded by the federal law officers as coming within 
Dominion jurisdiction, whilst others were deemed to be within provincial author- 
ity and were accordingly referred to the several provincial governments for 
attention. 
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Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, each state adhering thereto is 
entitled to four delegates in the International Labour Conference, two of whom 
shall be Government delegates, and the two others shall be delegates representing 
respectively the employers and workpeople of the country, chosen in agreement 
with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in the respective 
countries. Hach delegate may be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two in 
number for each item on the agenda. It is also provided in the 
Treaties of Peace that the decisions of the conference may take the 
form of (a) a recommendation to be submitted to the member states 
for consideration with a view to effect, being given to it by national 
legislation or otherwise, or (b) a draft international convention for ratifica- 
tion by the member states. A two-thirds majority of the votes cast by the 
delegates is required for adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by 
the Conference. The recommendations and draft conventions are afterwards 
transmitted through the Secretariat of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented on the International Labour Organization for acceptance 
or otherwise. Hach country is obliged under the treaties, within a period of 
one year at most from the closing of the conference, or, if it is impossible owing to 
exceptional circumstances to do so within one year, then at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the 
conference, to bring the respective recommendations or draft conventions “before 
the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.” , 

The fourth session was held in Geneva, Switzerland, from October 18 to 
November 3, 1922, twenty-one sittings in all being held. The following 37 
countries were represented at the Conference: Albania, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria,. Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Siam, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Of the delegates to the Conference, 61 were appointed on behalf of govern- 
ments, 21 on behalf of employers, and 22 on behalf of workers. There were 
besides 91 technical advisers in attendance, of whom 44 were attached to 
government delegates, 24 to employers’ delegates, and 23 to workers’ delegates. 


THE CANADIAN DELEGATION 


The Government delegates were the Honourable James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, and the Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. The employers’ delegate, appointed on the nomination of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, was Mr. W. C. Coulter, of the Booth-Coulter 
Copper and Brass Company, Limited, Toronto, with Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, as technical adviser. 
The workers’ delegate was Mr.'Tom Moore, Ottawa, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, with Mr. John W. Bruce, of Toronto, Cana- 
dian Representative of the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
as technical adviser. . 

Although the items on the agenda were not such as would fall within the ~ 
scope of provincial legislation, the provincial governments were invited to be 
represented at the Conference under conditions similar to those in which they 
had attended previous conferences, namely, as advisers to the Dominion | 
Government delegates; advantage, however, was not taken of the invitation 
on this occasion. | 


_ 
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AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 


The following was the agenda of the Conference :— 


I; Revision of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
parts of the other treaties of peace; 


(a) With a view to the reform of the constitution of the. Governing Body; 
(b) With a view to modification as regards the periodicity of the Confer- 
ence. 


Il. Communication to the International Labour Office of statistical and 
other information regarding emigration and immigration and the repatriation 
and transport of emigrants. 


REFORM OF GOVERNING Bopy 


Article 393 of the Peace Treaty provides that the International Labour 
Office shall be under the control of a Governing Body consisting of twenty-four 
persons: twelve representing governments, six representing employers, and six 
representing workers. A new article was adopted by the Conference providing 
for the increase of the Governing Body to thirty-two persons, distributed in 


_the same proportion as before. 


Both the original article and the proposed amendment set forth that of 
the persons representing governments, eight shall be chosen by the member 
states of chief industrial importance, and the other persons representing the 
eovernments, numbering four under the original article and eight under the pro- 
posed amendment, shall be appointed by the members selected for that purpose 
by the government delegates to the Conference, excluding the delegates of the 
eight members mentioned above. The proposed amendment further requires 
that of the sixteen members represented, six shall be non-European states. The 
question as to which are the members of chief industrial importance was left 
to the Council of the League of Nations, which, having ‘adopted a classification 
placing Canada amongst the first eight member states of chief industrial 
importance, assures the Dominion Government of representation on the Govern- 
ing Body similar to that which it has had since the inception of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Under the terms of article 422 of the Treaty 
of Peace, the proposed amendment of article 393, before going into force, will 
require to be ratified by the states represented on the Council of the League of 
Nations and by three-fourths of the members of the League of Nations. 


Procedure for Amendment of Conventions.—A committee on this subject 
held several meetings and also appointed from its members a sub-committee 


of legal experts to consider a proposal whereby in future draft conventions a 


clause could be inserted to provide for desired amendments. It was recom- 
mended by the committee and decided by the conference that the International 
Labour Office should be directed to undertake a thorough study of the problems 
involved in the proposal to permit of amendments to future draft conventions 
and to prepare a report for submission to member governments in advance ot 
the next conference. 


Resolution Regarding Unemployment.—A resolution was adopted calling 
upon the International Labour Office to continue the collection of information 
relative to unemployment and measures for dealing therewith, and further 
resolving that the International Labour Office should ask the Economic and 
Financial Organization of the League of Nations for all pertinent information 
concerning the influence on the demand for labour of both sexes of monetary, 
financial and commercial policy in different countries. 
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Recommendation Regarding Migration Statistics—No draft Conventions 
were adopted at this conference, but a recommendation was adopted that each 
member of the International Labour Organization should communicate to the 
International Labour Office available information regarding emigration, immi- 
gration, repatriation, transit of emigrants on outward and return journeys, and 
measures taken or contemplated in connection with these questions. It was 
also recommended that the members of the International Labour Organization 
should make every effort to communicate to the International Labour Office 
specified statistics as to sex, age, occupation, nationality, country of last resi- 
dence, and country of proposed residence. Finally, the recommendation sug- 
gested the adoption of a uniform definition of the term “ emigrant” and the 
determination of uniform particulars to be entered on identity papers issued to 
emigrants and immigrants by the competent authorities, and the use of a uni- 
form method of recording statistical information regarding emigration and 
immigration. 


THE GOVERNING Bopy 


Six meetings of the Governing Body were held during the past fiscal year 
as follows: April 4-7, 1922, at Rome; July 25-27, 1922, at Interlaken; October 
12-13, 1922, at Geneva; October 31, 1922, at Geneva (two sessions); and 
January-February, 1923, at Geneva. As already intimated, the Governing Body 
is composed of twenty-four members, of whom twelve are Government repre- 
sentatives, six employers’ representatives, and six workers’ representatives. Of 
the twelve Government seats, one is held by the Government of Canada. The 
Hon. James Murdock, Minister of Labour, attended the meetings of the Govern- 
ing Body which were held in Geneva on October 12, 13 and 31, 1922; Colonel 
David Carnegie, Honorary Correspondent of the Department of Labour in 
London and Canadian delegate on the Temporary Mixed Commission for the 
Reduction of Armanents of the League of Nations, who was resident in Canada 
throughout the period of the war, represented the Minister of Labour at the 
April and July sessions. At the First Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (1919), Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was elected as one of the six workers’ representa- 
tives on the Governing Body. Mr. Draper, being unable to attend any of the 
sessions of tle Governing Body last year, was represented at the meetings m 
Geneva in October by Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

In accordance with article 393 of the Treaty of Peace, the Governing Body 
appointed at the First Session of the International Labour Conference (1919) 
completed its term of, office in 1922 and the Fourth Session of the Conference 
proceeded accordingly to the election of a new Governing Body. The 
Government members representing the eight states of chief industrial importance 
entitled to seats on the Governing Body, are as follows: Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The other 
four governments chosen at the Conference to appoint government dele- 
gates to the Governing Body are as follows: Spain, Chile, Finland 
and Poland. Six persons representing employers on the Governing Body 
were chosen as follows by the employers’ delegates present at the Conference: 
Mr. Carlier (Belgium), Mr. Gemmill (South Africa), Mr. Hodac (Czecho- 
Slovakia), Mr. Lithgow (Great Britain), Mr. Olivetti (Italy) and Mr. Pinot 
(France). Mr. W. C. Coulter, of Toronto, was chosen as one of the deputy 
members of the employers’ group. The following persons, representing the 
workers on the Governing Body, were elected by the workers’ delegates present 
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_ Moore (Canada); Mr. Oudegeest (Netherlands); Mr. Poulton (Great Britain) 
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at the Conference: Mr. Jouhaux (France); Mr. Leipart (Germany); Mr. Tom 


and Mr. Thorberg (Sweden). 

The Department of Labour is charged with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Office 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the provinces, 
with employers’ and with workers’ organizations. Replies have also been pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were circu- 
lated on behalf of the International Labour Office. The performance of these duties 
has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of officers of the Department 
of the various technical questions which have figured on the various conference 
agenda and meetings of the Governing Body and of questionnaires received from 
the International Labour Office. 

A bulletin entitled “Canada and the International Labour Conference” was 
issued by the Department of I.abour in February, 1922, for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the International Labour Organization 
and the subjects which have received attention at the hands of this body to 
date. 


AcTION TAKEN IN Various COUNTRIES 


The following figures summarize the results attained in the execution of 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 


_ Labour Conference: — 


I. Ratifications. 


Nia Deron ratilications COlMmMMIUDICATEG «0.6 8 o edd kcbiee ne vies sow a he cbuaie nue meas 86 
Number of cases in which ratification has been authorized by the competent author- 
SEG Ge MOL Vou MeCN COMMIMUNIGALEM ooo. nS age Sole ckepae tds wv civic idle etad ey Hele 23 
Number of cases in which ratification has been recommended to the competent 
eee ee ere ee ekg Wis Bia wale gihie we A Riege alk Sine ame ie alee o's 127 


: II. Application 


Legislative measures adopted, introduced or prepared with a view to the applica- 
tion Of CWOnVentions OF ICCOMMECNAALIONS. «oe ies oe ce ee cle eens delee sedans nes 275 


III. Legislative Activity 


General total of measures for ratification and application..................+++++00- 511 
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To General His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.0., Governor General and Commander in Chief of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


May ir Pieass Your EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March’ 31, 1924, al! of 


which is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES MURDOCK, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1924 


To the Hon. James Murpockr, 
Minister of Labour. 


Str,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924. 

The efforts of the department followed much the same lines as in former 
years, with expansion in certain directions. 

Canadian industry in general experienced somewhat better business condi- 
tions than in the previous fiscal period, and this was reflected in the employ- 
ment situation, which on the whole showed a distinct improvement, the building 
trades being about the only class reporting less activity, while the average 
during the calendar year of unemployment amongst trade unionists was con- 
siderably lower than that for 1922. The general wage movement was slightly 
upwards and prices fluctuated but little. There was also an improvement in 
the strike situation. Although the number of disputes in 1923, namely, 91, 
exceeded by six those of 1922, there were no strikes of large numbers of 
employees for protracted periods, and time losses in working days resulting 
from strikes reached the lowest figure since 1918. 


INDUSTRIAL DiIspuTES INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The complete absence of strikes in the twenty-eight cases dealt with under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, was. the outstanding feature 
of the record for the year, the strike which had threatened when each applica- 
tion for procedure under the statute was made having been averted. Eighteen 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation functioned during the fiscal pericd; 
five of these had been established during the preceding year. 

A case coming prominently to the public attention was that of the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners and their electrical workers, which resulted in the con- 
stitutionality of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act being contested in 
the courts. In the past when on numerous occasions objection to the establish- 
ment of a conciliation board had been taken by a municipality, procedure under 
the statute was not pressed by the department, and the practice was to estab- 
lish a board only on the joint consent of both parties concerned. The matter 
had never been, however, settled definitely by any court of law. In the case 
of, the dispute between the Toronto Electric Commissioners and their electrical 
workers, however, it appeared essential to the minister that, in order to avert a 
serious strike, with attendant inconvenience and danger to the public, the 
department should proceed with the establishment of a board, and action was 


taken accordingly. 
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On the application of the Toronto Electric Commissioners an interim 
injunction was granted on August 29, 1923, by Mr. Justice Orde, of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario, restraining the board from 
proceeding with its inquiry on the grounds that the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act did not, under Dominion jurisdiction, apply to municipal employees, 
and disputing the validity of the statute. The trial judge, Mr. Justice Mowat, 
found the Act to be within the powers of the Dominion Parliament, and, on — 
December 15, 1923, refused the application for a permanent injunction. Owing 
to the difference of opinion between two judges of like authority, the case was 
referred to one of the appellate divisions of the Supreme Court of Ontario, by — 
which, on April 22, 1924, the action was dismissed. The text of the various 
judgments mentioned above are printed in full in the chapter of this report 
relating to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Shortly after the close of the fiscal year the case was appealed by the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners direct to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England, and will, it is expected, be heard by the Judicial Com- 
mittee during the fall of 1924. 

The amendments to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act introduced 
at the 1923 session of Parliament with a view to clarifying sections 15, 57 and 
58 of the statute, and which had been dropped owing to opposition in the 
Senate, were reintroduced by the Minister of Labour at the 1924 session. As 
during the previous session, the Bill passed the House of Commons without 
debate, but in the Senate an amendment to section 8 of the Act was added to 
the Bill involving a principle to which the House of Commons would not agree. 
The conflict of opinion between the two Chambers continued in spite of a con- 
ference of representatives of the Senate and House of Commons, and resulted 
in the Bill being again dropped. 


CoMBINES INvestTigaTIon Act, 1923 


An important measure, “The Combines Investigation Act, 1923,” was 
enacted during the parliamentary session and placed under the Minister of 
Labour for administrative purposes. The statute repealed “The Board of 
Commerce Act, 1919,” and “The Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919,” and 
provided machinery for the investigation of such combines as have operated or 
are likely to operate to the detriment of or against the interest of the public, 
whether consumers, producers, or others, the expression “ combine ” being 
defined as including “ (1) mergers, trusts and monopolies so called, and (2) the 
relation resulting from the purchase, lease, or other acquisition by any person 
of any control over or interest in the whole or part of the business of any other 
person, and (3) any actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement, or com- 
bination which has or is designed to have the effect of (i) limiting facilities for 
transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or dealing; or 
(11) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production; or (iii) fixing 
a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost of 
storage or transportation; or (iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, 
rental, storage or transportation; or (v) preventing or lessening competition in, 
or substantially controlling within any particular area or district or generally, 
production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, transportation, insur- 
ance or supply; or (vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce.” 

If it is proven that a combine exists at the expense of the public, and that 
the disadvantage to the public is facilitated by the duties of custom imposed 
on the article, the Governor in Council is empowered to admit the article free 
of duty or reduce the duty and give the public the benefit of reasonable com- 
petition. Further provision is made for the revocation of patent rights if the 
owner or holder of any patent makes use of exclusive rights to unduly limit 
production or restrict or injure trade. 
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Investigation may be made by the registrar of the Act or by any commis- 
sioner appointed for the purpose. | 

At the close of the fiscal year 1923-24 the Combines Investigation Act had 
been in operation for a little over seven months, and, although no formal appli- 
cations were filed during this period, many inquiries and representations were 
received in the Department of Labour relative to the Act. , 


OTHER BRANCHES OF WORK 


An increasing interest in Dominion Government annuities was manifested 
throughout Canada as the result of the inauguration of a publicity campaign, 
purchase money received during the fiscal period aggregating $1,458,975.92, a 
figure greatly in excess of that for any previous year. This amount covered 
409 contracts for annuities (217 immediate and 192 deferred), totalling 
$174,574.35. 

Federal grants under the Technical Education Act paid to the various 
provinces during the fiscal year amounted to $888,391.62. Particulars respect- 
ing the work being carried on in each province in connection with vocational 
education are given in the chapter of the present report discussing the opera- 
tions of the Technical Education Act. 

In so far as concerns the operations of the Employment Service Branch, at 
the close of the fiscal year there were sixty-seven local employment offices in the 
various provinces. The number of applications for employment reported during 
the year was 597,783, and the number of placements totalled 468,815. A full 
statement of the operations for the year appears in the present report. 

The fifth session of the League of Nations International Labour Confer- 
ence was held in Geneva, Switzerland, on October 22, 1928, the delegates repre- 
senting the Government of Canada being Mr. Philippe Roy, Commissioner 
General of Canada in Paris, France, and Miss Caroline E. Carmichael, of New 
Glasgow, N.S., President of the National Council of Women of Canada. 

The Government delegates to the sixth session of the International Labour 
Conference, held in Geneva on June 16, 1924, shortly after the close of the fiscal 
year, were Mr. F. A. Acland, of Ottawa, King’s Printer for Canada, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Thorburn, of Ottawa, Vice-President of the National Council of 
Women of Canada. 

Four meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
were held during the year. Mrs. James Carruthers (Violet Markham), of 
London, England, acted as substitute for the Minister of Labour at the mecet- 
ings in April, June, and October, 1923, and Mr. Philippe Roy as substitute at 
the meeting in January, 1924. 

A Federal-Provincial conference was called in Ottawa, September 24-26, 
1923, by the Prime Minister of Canada, in conformity with the expressed wishes 
of the Provincial Governments, for the purpose of securing an exchange of 
views regarding the principles enunciated in the Treaties of Peace for the avoid- 
ence of labour unrest and also with the object of consultation relative to 
various proposals for legislative action which had been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in the form of Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations and which have been deemed by the law officers of the Crown in 
Canada to deal with subjects within provincial legislative control. The 
Dominion Government was represented by the Hon. James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, who acted as chairman, and the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries. Representatives of the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were in 
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attendance. A statement concerning the proceedings of the conference and the 
text of the resolutions adopted on the respective items of the agenda will be 
found in the final chapter of this report. 

Chapters are also included in the present report dealing with the concilia- 
tion work of the department, the administration of the Fair Wages Policy of 
the Government of Canada, the statistical work of the department, and the 
publication of the Labour Gazette. 

Annual reports for the calendar year 1923 were issued on Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada, Labour Organization in Canada, and Organization in Industry, 
Commerce and the Professions in Canada. ‘Various wages and other bulletins 
were also published during the year. 

A change in the personnel of the departmental staff was made during the 
year when, on September 1, 1923, the undersigned succeeded to the position of 
Deputy Minister of Labour, and Mr. F. A. Acland, who had been Deputy 
Minister of Labour since October 1, 1908, was relieved of the duties of this office 
in order that he might be free to apply himself to the duties of King’s Printer, 
an office which he had held since June 15, 1921. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
H. H. WARD, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABoUR, 
OTTAWA. 
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-]I. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, BEING FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1924 


IntTRopucToRY NOTE 


During the fiscal year 1923-24 the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, was less active than for several years, there having been only 22 applica- 
tions for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation received, as compared with 
39 during 1922-23, 49 during 1921-22, 63 during 1920-21, 72 during 1919-20, 
and 95 during 1918-19. Six cases were carried over from the preceding fiscal 
year, making a total of 28 cases dealt with; in 13 cases Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were established. In seven cases, after application had been 
made for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to the department, direct 
negotiations were continued as a result of departmental mediation and an 
adjustment was effected without board procedure. Five disputes in the railway 
and shipping industries in St. John, N.B., were settled in this way subsequent to 
reference of the dispute under the Act and prior to the establishment of a board. 
Of the 28 cases dealt with during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924, and as 
to each of which the applicants had declared a strike to be impending, the 
threatened strike was averted in all cases. 

As stated above, during the fiscal year no strikes occurred in cases referred 
for conciliation and investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. Strikes occurring in industries falling directly within the scope of the Act, 
but where neither of the parties concerned took advantage of the machinery 
provided by the statute, are of course not enumerated in the statement of pro- 
ceedings under the Act, there being no proceedings to record. It is, however, 
thought desirable to make informal mention here of the more important occur- 
rences of this nature. Information respecting all strikes during the year appears 
of course in the departmental strike records. 

Sympathetic strikes of coal miners in the coal fields of Cape Breton and 
Pictou, N.S., and Drumheller, Alberta, occurred in July, 1923, in protest against 
the presence of the militia in the Sydney district during a serious strike of steel 
workers, a class of workmen not coming directly within the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. The total time loss caused by these sym- 
pathetic strikes amounted to approximately 240,000 working days. 

Coal miners in the employ of the British Empire Steel Corporation in Nova 
Scotia also ceased work on January 16, 1924, following the posting of a notice 
by the company of a reduction in wages of twenty per cent. The representa- 
tives of the miners proposed that application should be made under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
and that the 1923 rates of wages should be continued pending its report, but 
this was refused by the employer. The strike continued until February 11, 
when it was settled by direct negotiations. The time loss resulting from this 
strike amounted to 77,000 working days, 9,625 employees being involved. 

The only other strike of considerable magnitude was that of longshoremen 
in Vancouver; involving 1,555 employees for 53 days, with a time loss of 82,415 
working days. The dispute arose over a demand for increased wages and 
alterations in working conditions. A settlement was effected in this case 
through the mediation of the departmental officer resident in Vancouver, Mr. 


F. E. Harrison. 
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A dispute of much importance during the year was that of the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners and certain of their employees being linemen, ground- 
men and others concerned in the work of power transmission and distribution 
and being members of the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Toronto Branch, 
in which a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was established on the 
application of the employees and which resulted in judicial proceedings. An 
interim injunction was, on the application of the Toronto Electric Commis- 
sioners, granted on August 29, 1923, by Mr. Justice Orde, of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario, restraining the board from inter- 
fering with the business of the Toronto Electric Commission or from exercising 
any of the powers conferred on such a board by sections 30 to 38 of the Act. 
A permanent injunction against the board and for which application was subse- 
quently made by the Toronto Electric Commissioners was, however, on 
December 15, refused by the trial judge, Mr. Justice Mowat. Mr. Justice Orde 
and Mr. Justice Mowat, judges of co-ordinate authority, having disagreed 
regarding a point of law, the case was referred to one of the appellate divisions 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, by which, shortly after the close of the fiscal 
year, it was dismissed with costs, including costs of injunction proceedings. 
The counsel for the commissioners then appealed the decision of the First 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario direct to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, leave to appeal being granted on July 25, 1924. A 
statement of the situation, with texts of the various judgments mentioned above, 
appears in the present chapter. ) 

Reference was made in last year’s report to a Bill amending the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act which was passed in the House of Commons 
during the 1923 session of Parliament but was opposed in the Senate, and, the 
Senate amendments proving unacceptable to the House of Commons, the Bill 
was dropped. During the 1924 session amendments identical with those before 
Parliament at the preceding session were again introduced by the Minister of 
Labour. No new features were proposed by the amendments, which were 
intended simply to make clearer what had been regarded, since the passing of 
the Act, as the obvious intent of sections 15, 57 and 58. As in the previous 
year, the amendments passed the House of Commons, but in the Senate a 
further amendment to the Act was added to the Bill involving a principle to 
which the House of Commons would not agree. The disagreement between 
the two Houses continued in spite of a conference of representatives of the 
Senate and House of Commons, and resulted in the Bill being once more 
dropped. <A brief statement on the subject is included in the present chapter. 


SuMMarRY Taspues Respecting Proceepincs UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DisputTES 
INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.; (i) show- 
ing proceedings by industries concerned from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 
1924; (ii) showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, 
to March 31, 1924; (iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-1924, number of disputes 
dealt with; (iv) showing by calendar years 1907-1924, number of disputes 
dealt with, and (v) containing statistical summary of operations under the 
statute for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924. 
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I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1923, 
TO MARCH 831, 1924 y 


Se ee SSS 0—0—0—03.—_(__0www—ahahahawvvvvwna=a0s56 


Number of Number 
pete Number of | of strik 
Industries affected sees Boards oo “f: 
receded ™ established | averted 
or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication 
and other public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 
A dy dos as ties et we ee re eg 1 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
OU VAV Eb cliscis Si segs prrerrsccser sere stems 12 3 0 
(b) Street railways.......-.... 20. e eee eee eee ene ese wenine 4 4 0 
Ce OID arn eerie eels eee ieee seep erey 5 2 0 
PBR ON Gere es eb pses ieee sheers ceteris 1 1 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
{Light and pOwer............0 2. eee e renee teen nee: 3 2 0 
II. +Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act 2 0 0 
ee Us tse tog o,as00 «eles a eg ee 28* 13 0 


*Including six cases left over from preceding year, as stated below. 
+During the period April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1923, jurisdiction under the statute in connection with 


. 


disputes relating to industries under provincial or municipal control not being claimed by the department, 
no proceedings under the statute took place save by joint consent under Section 63 and any such proceedings 
were shown in Section II of the tables. During the present fiscal period, however, it has been held that 
jurisdiction in such matters rests with the federal authorities and proceedings in the case of disputes in 
industries to which the Act applies but which are owned or controlled by a municipal or provincial govern- 
ment have taken place without reference to Section 63; these proceedings are, therefore, now shown under 
their respective classifications in Section I and in the above table include three disputes, two involving 
street railways and one an electric light, heat and power plant. 


The proceedings under the Act during the year include six cases: in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, namely, dis- 
putes between (1) Canadian National Railways, Western Lines, and certain 
of its employees being members of the International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, District No. 6; (2) Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Western Lines, and certain of its employees being members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, District No. 6; (3) 
Canadian National Railways, Western Lines, and its dining and sleeping car 
employees, members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; 
(4) Brantford Municipal Railway Commission and certain of its employees 
being street railway workers, members of Local Division No. 685, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America; (5) Cor- 
poration of the City of Prince Rupert and certain of its employees being mem- 
hers of Civic Employees’ Union No. 20, Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, and (6) Winnipeg Electric Railway Company and certain of its employees 
being members of the Gas Workers’ Union of Winnipeg (Independent). 

On March 31, 1924, results were still pending in connection with three 
applications concerning disputes between (1) Toronto Electric Commissioners 
and certain of their. employees being linemen, groundmen and others con- 
cerned in the work of power transmission and distribution and being members 
of the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Toronto Branch; (2) Cities of Port 
Arthur and Fort William and their employees in street railway service, mem- 
bers of Division 966, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, and (3) various shipping companies trading to the 
Port of Montreal, Que., and certain of their employees being members of the 
Syndicated Longshoremen of the Port of Montreal. 
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II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
: MARCH 31, 1924 


—— SS SSE 


Number of |} Number 
applications! of strikes 


Industries affected or not 
Boards averted 
received or ended 
i a Nn ca cco mer ers ee rire ee ee ee 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
CBICOReree Poder hes eos a hee VET LENE Cee Dy RMN DL ie ME 68 10 
On Ee eo eenrmearrcerre meaner ir ere ns Lett hh tec 20 5 
ME NE SUOE Soca dts vs Se egen oh eS AMEN Lame Rn Shas al a 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
TRAN WAY. ASSN 33. Sibel UG DMR AVA eae Aes | Oeuaea 188 ri 
[PD mareet railwayie J, 2... )'sch Meh Tae Leet ak ae han eee uaa Bolin + 102 rf 
EES A RR Be Urban Ns MN leas wey 8 Mbagesio bere bdyd 11 1 
(OS pippings 12. 8. 1 el ER ORCS ae aan dn Gene of 0 
fe) Velearaphs ws 42. £sus4 dh Se he a T NEE RYE hy MR 17 1 
io PeleDHOneE de. rc et ene a) ee md eens vf 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(en hiehtiand power. jist voighi ty aus en eee ee Ee od 22 3 
[DY LON ALOTS «oo uai hes coat a tase oe ie ee ae ee ae 1 0 
STV AE Work! oon Vl OR Cea ei LE ON De ee 30 1 
II. *Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act............ 120 Z 
TOTALS a di-Otin epost va Satie tm aueds bel oh Ch tae Ge RL ee eee 619 37 


*During the period April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1923, jurisdiction under the statute in connection with 
disputes relating to industries under provincial or municipal control not being claimed by the department 


were shown in Section II of the tables. During the present fiscal period, however, it has been held that 
jurisdiction in such matters rests with the federal authorities and proceedings in the case of disputes in 
industries to which the Act applies but which are owned or controlled by a municipal or provincial govern- 
ment have taken place without reference to Section 63; these proceedings are, therefore, now shown under 
their respective classifications in Section I of the tables. 


The figures contained in the above table may be thought to show discrep- 
ancies as compared with those appearing in the yearly summary. <A closer 
examination will, however, show the respective statements to be in agreement. 
A complete statement of proceedings for a year must show all disputes dealt 
with during the fiscal year. The figures of the yearly statement include, 
therefore, disputes carried over from the previous year and which are counted 
in the summary of that year’s proceedings. Thus the same dispute may prop- 
erly figure in the annual statement for each of two years. In the statistical 
recapitulation covering several years, as above, it is necessary that no dispute 
shall be counted more than once, and account is taken of the number of appli- 
cations received during the year and thus brought within the purview of the 
statute. 


Ill. TABLE SHOWING BY FISCAL YEARS, 1907-1924, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


a ee ea a ee 


1907-| 1908] 1909-|1910-|1911-]1912-|1913-|1914— 1915-)1916-|1917—-]1918-]1919~| 1920-|1921-|1929-|1923- 
= 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919] 1920} 1921] 1922] 1923] 1924 Total 


Number of appli- ' 

CBt1ONS 404). 34] 21 Wales 24 18, 47e2t 16 16 14] 36] 52 95 72 63} 49] 389] 22 619 
Number of 

Boards granted.| 31 19 | 25 19 15 17 LSS aN lf Tt 20] 38 60 46 37 31 27 13 44h 
Number of dis- 

putes where 

strike not avert- 

ed (or ended)... 1 1 4 4 4 4 0 1 1 1 1 2 3 6 1 3 0 37 


(The remark following Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by fiscal 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 
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IV. TABLE SHOWING BY CALENDAR YEARS, 1907-1924, NUMBER OF DISPUTES DEALT WITH 


* 1924f 
os 9mos.| 1908] 1909 1910) 1911) 1912]1913) 1914] 1915] 1916} 1917) 1918] 1919} 1920] 1921/1922)1923]3 mos.| Total 


Number of applications...} 25 | 27 | 22 | 28} 21] 16] 18 | 18 | 15 | 29] 53] 93 | 70 | 61 | 54 | 42 | 22 5 619 
Number of boards granted| 22 Dow ote| 204-1616 | 15 | 18. Loa T6eeST Poo tease Ika We 26 1029) 1 27 1 441 
Number of disputes where 

strike not averted (or 

BNGOW)) tras we Me hese 1 1 AAR Al 28 1 1 1 1 1 Dalam. |e ime ll 1 0 37 


* The Act became law on March 22, 1907, so that the proceedings cover nine months only. 

+ To the end of the financial year, March 31. 

(The remark following Table II applies equally to apparent discrepancies as between the above summary by calendar 
years and yearly summaries of proceedings.) 
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15 GEORGE V, A. 1925 
Vauipiry or InpustriaL Disputes INvesticATION Act, 1907 


As already mentioned in the opening paragraphs of this chapter, litigation 
arose during the year as the result of the refusal of the Toronto Electric Com- 
missioners to recognize the authority of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with 
a dispute between the commissioners in question and certain of their employees 
being linemen, groundmen and others concerned in the work of power trans- 
mission and distribution and being members of the Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union, Toronto Branch. : | 

The application for the establishment of a Conciliation Board was made 
by the employees, the dispute being over a demand for increased wages and 
changed working conditions. A board was fully constituted, the member 
representing the employer being named, however, by the minister in the 
absence of a nomination from the Toronto Electric Commissioners, who had 
protested against the cstablishment of a board. 


The board met in Toronto during the month of August, 1923. Applica- | 


tion was made to the Supreme Court of Ontario by the Toronto Electric Com- 
missioners for an injunction order to restrain the board from proceeding with 
its inquiry on the grounds that it was not within the jurisdiction of the Domin- 
ion Parliament to apply the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to municipal 
employees. The application of the Toronto Electric Commissioners to the 
Court also disputed the validity of the statute. 

The application of the Toronto Electric Commissioners was heard by Mr. 
Justice Orde, of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
and an interim injunction was granted on August 29, 1923, the judgment being 
to the effect that the board was restrained from interfering with the business 
of the commission, having no power to enter upon the premises of the plaintiffs 
or examine their works or exercise any of the powers conferred on such a board 
by section 38 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The board, more- 
over, had no authority to enforce the attendance of witnesses or the produc- 
tion of books, papers, etc., being limited in its powers to an investigation of a 
voluntary nature. The reasons for the judgment are given below. 


TEXT OF JUDGMENT OF MR. JUSTICE ORDE 


Orde, J.:—By virtue of sections 16 and 17 of 1, Geo. V., chapter 119, and sections 34 (2) 
and 36 (1) of the Public Utilities Act, R.S.0., 1914, chapter 204, the plaintiffs are a body 
corporate charged with the duty of managing and operating the municipal electric light, heat 
and power works of the city of Toronto. That duty calls for the employment of a large 
number of men. 

In June last representatives of certain of the plaintiffs’ employees applied to the Federal 
Minister of Labour under the provisions of the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, 6-7, Edward VII, chapter 20, for the appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. After some correspondence between the interested parties and the minister, 
the minister established a board, and, the plaintiffs declining to recommend any person for 
appointment as their nominee upon the board, the minister appointed one for them under 
paragraph 2 of section 8 of the Act. The present defendants constitute the board so 
appointed. 

ie The plaintiffs at once took exception to the authority of the board and to the power of 
the Minister of Labour under the Act to appoint a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to enquire into matters concerning the operation by the plaintiffs of a public utility belonging 
to, or managed as a department of a municipality, or to interfere with the civil or municipal 
rights of the plaintiffs. The board refused to give effect to the plaintiffs’ protest and issued 
an appointment to proceed with the enquiry. The plaintiff thereupon launched this action, 
and moved upon notice for an interim injunction, and after notice had been given by my 
direction to the Attorney-General of Ontario and the Attorney-General of Canada, pursuant 
to section 33 of the Ontario Judicature Act, the motion was very fully argued on the 27th 


instant. 
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The writ by its endorsement claimed a declaration that the defendants are acting without 
lawful authority as a board under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and its amend- 
ments in respect of an alleged dispute between the plaintiffs and certain of their employees, 
and an injunction. 

The points in issue are such that, notwithstanding their importance, it is impossible 
to postpone a decision upon them until the trial of the actiom. Mr. Duncan declined to 
consent to the motion being turned into a motion for judgment, but the intention of the 
board to proceed immediately with the enquiry necessitated a decision upon what is 
substantially the whole question involved, though given upon an interlocutory motion. 

The question to be determined is whether or not the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, with its amendments, was within the powers of the Parliament of Canada, having 
regard to the provisions of sections 91 and 92 of the British North America Act which divide 
the power to legislate between the Parliament of Canada and the legislatures of the respective 
provinces. 

__ Counsel for the defendants does not contend that the subject-matter of the Act falls 
within any of the twenty-nine enumerated classes expressly assigned to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment by section 91, but he says that it does not come within any of the sixteen classes 
exclusively assigned to the provinces by section 92 and that therefore it falls to the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament, under the residuary power given by the opening words of 
section 91, as a law made for the peace, order and good government of Canada, and he 
contends that, when so legislating, the Parliament of Canada may, as ancillary to the main 
subject-matters of the Act, enact laws which interfere with or override civil and municipal 
rights within the provinces. 

The features of the Act to which objection is taken by the plaintiffs are to be found in 
those sections which interfere with civil rights and not in the innocuous sections which 
provide some means for settling industrial disputes, It is those provisions for conciliation 
and those alone that counsel for the defendant relies upon as falling within the residuary 
powers under section 91 and as justifying the ancillary coercive sections. 

It may not be amiss to observe parenthetically that it is open to argument that legisla- 
tion for the appointment of a board whose sole duty is to endeavour to adjust a dispute, 
but who are clothed with no coercive powers, and whose judgment or award has no binding 
effect, is not a “law” at all in the sense in which that word is used in sections 91 and 92 
of the British North America Act. The same end might be attained by a mere resolution 
of the House of Commons or the Senate. Such a resolution could not affect civil rights, 
and I can see little practical difference between an Act of Parliament or of a provincial 
legislature merely appointing a body for that purpose, and a resolution passed by any 
deliberative body of men. A municipal council might do it, or any religious or fraternal 
body might do it, with as much force of law as the Act in question when stripped of all 
those provisions which interfere with civil rights or municipal powers. But it is not upon 
any such construction that my judgment is based. It may be that any act which the Cana- 
dian Parliament or a provincial legislature sees fit to pass is a “law ” within the meaning of 
sections 91 and 92 of the British North America Act. 

The Act in question is entitled “An Act to aid in the Prevention and Settlement of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Mines and Industries connected with Public Utilities.” 

The definition of “employers” by paragraph (c) of section 2 in effect limits the operation 
of the Act to those employing ten or more persons and who own or operate “any mining 
property, agency of transportation or communication, or public service utility, including, 
except as hereinafter prescribed, railways whether operated by steam, electricity or other 
motive power, steamships, telegraph and telephone lines, gas, electric light, water and power 
works.” 

The range of enquiry and investigation is to be found in the definition of “ dispute ” 
and “industrial dispute” in paragraph (e) of section 2:— 

“(e) ‘Dispute’ or ‘industrial dispute’ means any dispute or difference between 
an employer and one or more of his employees as to matters or things affecting or 
relating to work done cr to be done by him or them, or as to the privileges, rights 
and duties of employers or employees (not involving any such violation thereof as 
constitutes an indictable offence); and, without limiting the general nature of the 
above definition, includes all matters relating to—(1) the wages allowance or other 
remuneration of employees, or the price paid or to be paid in respect of employ- 
ment; (2) the hours of employment, sex, age, qualification or status of employees, 
and the mode, terms and conditions of employment; (3) the employment of children 
or any person or persons or class of persons, or the dismissal of or refusal to 
employ any particular rerson or persons or class of persons; (4) claims on the part 
of an employer or any employee as to whether and, if so, under what circumstances, 
preference of employment should or should not be given to one class over another of 
persons being or not being members of labour or other organizations, British sub- 
jects or aliens; (5) materials supplied and alleged to be bad, unfit or unsuitable, or 
damage alleged to have been done to work; (6) any established custom or usage, 
either generally or in the particular district affected; (7) the interpretation of an 
agreement or a clause thereof.” 
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It is not easy to review all the provisions of the Act in detail. Its scheme is very 
simple. By section 5, whenever any dispute (as defined by section 2) exists between an 
employer (as so defined) and any of his employees which the parties cannot adjust, applica- 
tion may be made by either party to the minister for a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. Then follow provisions for the appointment of the board and for the procedure before 
it. The board’s duties are to enquire into the matters in dispute and to “ endeavour to bring 
about a settlement ” and failing a settlement to report (sections 23 and 25). The board is 
not, however, a body of arbitrators, and its report and the findings and recommendations 
therein have no binding effect whatever, and cannot be enforced, unless the parties have 
expressly agreed to that effect (sections 62 and 64). 

But it is certain coercive features of the Act to which exception is especially taken by 
the plaintiffs. The board is empowered to summon witnesses, including the parties to the 
dispute, to compel the production of books, papers and other documents, and to enter 
buildings and other premises for purposes of inspection, and to interrogate persons therein, 
and these powers are sanctioned by penalties for failure to attend or to give evidence or 
to permit inspection (sections 30, 32, 33, 36, 37 and 38). 

Sections 56 to 59 contain extremely drastic provisions designed to preserve the status quo 
from the moment the minister grants the application for a board until it has made its 
report. Notwithstanding that the several contracts of employment may have come to an 
end, or be subject to cancellation for cause, neither the employers on the one hand nor the 
employees on the other can exercise their ordinary civil rights of bringing the engagement to 
an end, or of refusing to renew upon the same terms, if either party sees fit to apply for 
a Board of Conciliation, without subjecting themselves to serious penalties. Having in 
view the definition of “dispute” in section 2 (e), which includes, for example, “the inter- 
pretation of an agreement or a clause thereof,” questions as to materials used, hours of 
employment, sex and age of employees and other matters going far beyond the mere ques- 
tion of wages, the far-reaching effect of the prohibitions contained in sections 56 to 59 will 
be appreciated. Once the reference to the board is made neither the employer nor the 
employee can put an end to the existing situation. The employee must still be retained in 
his employment and the employer must still pay the same wages, and the employee may 
not discontinue his employment, the result being that the civil rights of both parties to the 
dispute are seriously interfered with. Their hands are tied. They continue to be bound 
by a bargain which they never made until the board has made its report. It can hardly be 
suggested for a moment that these provisions are not a direct interference with the civil 
rights of the parties. That is particularly the case if the dispute is over “the interpretation 
of an agreement.” An employer or employee who seeks the interpretation of an existing 
agreement may find that, instead of being able to go to the courts for a decision, he must 
await the report of the board, though that report cannot affect his legal rights in any way 
whatever. But in the meantime neither party can put an end to the contract on the 
ground of its alleged breach, or exercise any. other civil right given him by the law of the 
province if it comes within the dispute submitted to the board. 

Mr. Duncan justified all these provisions which interfere with the civil rights of the 
parties as being merely ancillary to the main purpose and object of the Act, namely, the 
settlement of industrial disputes and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, which, as he 
argues, comes within the authority reserved to the Parliament of Canada by section 91: 
“To make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces”. Assuming that the main purpose or object of the Act falis 
within the residuary power of Parliament under section 91, the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee in City of Montreal v. Montreal Street Railway Co., (1912) A. C. 333, has made 
it clear that the provision at the end of section 91, which limits the provincial powers even 
in matters exclusively assigned to the provinces, applies only to the 29 enumerated classes 
of subjects assigned by section 91 to the Parliament of Canada and “that to those matters 
which are not specified amongst the enumerated subjects of legislation in section 91 the 
exception at its end has no application, and that in legislating with respect to matters not, 
so enumerated the Dominion Parliament has no authority to encroach upon any class of 
subjects which is exclusively assigned to the provincial legislatures by section 92” (p. 348). 
Mr. Justice Duff, who was one of the three judges whose judgment was ultimately confirmed 
by the Privy Council in the Board of Commerce case (1920), 60 S.C.R., 456, at p. 508, 
makes this statement: “There is no case of which I am aware in which a Dominion statute, 
not referable to one of the classes of legislation included in the enumerated heads of section 
91 and being of such a character that, from a provincial point of view, it should be considered 
legislation dealing with ‘property and civil rights ’, has been held competent to the 
Dominion under the introductory clause ”. 

The Act in question here, in my judgment, purports to interfere in the most direct and 
positive manner with the civil rights of employers and employees, and also with the 
municipal institutions of this province, both subject-matters of legislation exclusively assigned 
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to the provinces by numbers 8 and 13 of the subjects enumerated in section 92. That the 
operation of an electric lighting, heating and power system for municipal purposes is within 
the competence of a provincial legislature was held by a Divisional Court in Smith v. City 
of London (1909), 20, O.L.R., 138, and the system is none the less a municipal one merely 
because it is operated by a commission having a separate corporate existence, but never- 
theless a distinct department of the municipal government of the city of Toronto constituted 
by special legislation, for that purpose, of the provincial legislature. Municipal institutions 
and the provincial power to legislate in respect thereof are of course subject to encroachment 
by the exercise of the federal powers over the 29 subjects enumerated in section 91, but 
under the decision in the Montreal case, supra, no such encroachment can be justified when 
the Dominion Parliament is legislating under the residuary power. 

If it is suggested that, by the provisions which impose penalties, and which subject 
both employer and employee to criminal prosecution for failure to observe the prohibi- 
tions imposed by the Act, it may be justified under the federal power to pass criminal 
laws, then I think the judgment of the Privy Council in the Board of Commerce case, where 
a similar contention was made, is applicable. Lord Haldane points out there that the 
Dominion Parliament cannot pass legislation interfering with provincial rights and attempt 
to justify it by ancillary provisions creating crimes: Jn re the Board of Commerce Act, 
1919, and the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, (1922) 1 A.C. 191, at pp. 198 and 199. 

The recent judgment of the Judicial Committee delivered on the 25th July last in the 
case of Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Company v. Manitoba Free Press Co. might lend 
colour to the suggestion that there may be cases, notwithstanding what was laid down in the 
Montreal Street Railway case, where in a “national emergency ” the Parliament of Canada 
may have power to pass legislation under the residuary clause infringing upon provincial 
rights. If that is what is meant, the decision in the Montreal Street Railway case must 
be read with some qualification. Mr. Duncan urged that the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts was a matter of such national importance as to bring the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act within the principle enunciated by Lord Haldane in the Fort Frances 
case (assuming that it has enunciated a principle which departs from that laid down in the 
Montreal Street Railway case), but, whatever the power of Parliament may be to legislate 
expressly in the event of an existing or threatened nation-wide strike of such proportions 
as to constitute a national danger, I am unable to see how an Act of general application 
which may be invoked by 10 employees can be treated as having been passed to meet a 
“national emergency” in the sense in which the Fort Frances judgment uses that term. 
That judgment will require careful thought before giving it any application at variance 
with earlier decisions of the Judicial Committee, and it may be that the Judicial Com- 
mittee justified the War Measures Act, 1914, as competent to the Dominion “under other 
powers which may well be implied in the constitution”. As the judgment says: “It: is 
clear that in normal circumstances the Dominion Parliament could not have so legislated 
as to set up the machinery of control over the paper manufacturers ” which was there in 
question. Here there is nothing abnormal or necessarily of national importance in an 
industrial dispute or in a threatened strike or lockout, and the desire of the Dominion 
Parliament to prevent strikes and lockouts, however laudable it may be, and however 
effective the machinery devised for the purpose might be if Parliament were not hampered 
by a divided field of legislative power, cannot empower Parliament to invade either directly, 
or indirectly, under the guise of ancillary legislation, right, either given by the civil laws 
of the province or existing under the exclusive provincial authority, to. legislate as to 
municipal institutions. I have not overlooked the decision in the Province of Quebec, 
Montreal Street Railway Co. v. Board of Conciliation and Investigation (1913), Q.R. 44, 
S.C. 350. The authority of that decisiom has been so affected by later decisions of the 
Privy Council that I do not see that it is binding upon me or that it is now a correct 
exposition of the law. 

Counsel for the defendants raised the objection that there could be no ground for an 
interim injunction until the board took or threatened to take steps to put the coercive 
provisions of the Act into operation. But when asked if he would undertake on their behalf 
not to do so, he declined. I do not think that the plaintiffs are called upon to wait until 
the defendants are about to enter their works and have demanded the production of their 
books and documents before coming to the court. The granting of an interim injunction Is, 
of course, a matter of discretion, but it calls for the exercise of a little common sense. . 
think the plaintiffs are entitled to assume that the board may see fit to exercise or put into 
force all or any of the coercive powers given to it by the Act, and are not bound to wait 
until the defendants are demanding admission at their front door. 

Mr. Duncan also raised certain objections to the form ol the action, urging that it was 
not a case of a declaratory judgment as claimed by the writ and that no action lay against 
the defendants. It will be for the trial judge to deal with the former objections, but I 
desire to point out that, if an action for an injunction lies against these defendants, it 1s of 
little practicable importance whether the plaintiffs ask for a declaratory judgment as to 
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the validity of the Act or not, if, in order to determine the right to an injunction or other- 
wise, the court must pass upon the constitutionality of the Act, or of some of its provisions. 
As to the defendants being proper parties, if they are claiming to exercise to the detriment 
of the plaintiffs, powers for which there is no legal sanction, the plaintiffs are clearly entitled 
to enforce their rights by injunction. 

I ought to add that I have come to this conclusion with reluctance. I am of course 

merely dealing with the bald question of law which presents itself for consideration under 
the provisions of the British North America Act. It seems to be generally recognized that 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has been a beneficial one and has facilitated the 
settlement of numerous disputes, and it is to be hoped that, whatever the ultimate decision 
as to its constitutionality may be, it will be found possible to pass legislation, either federal 
or provincial or both, which will maintain the efficiency of the scheme of the Act. 

The plaintiffs press for an injunction restraining the defendants from performing any of 
the functions which they are called upon by the “Act to perform on the ground that the 
whole Act is unconstitutional. I am not prepared upon a mere interlocutory motion to 
go that far; whether or not an innocent enquiry as to an industrial dispute, not fortified 
by any coercive power, is beyond the competence of the Canadian Parliament, I do not 
think it necessary at this stage to determine. 

The injunction ought to go restraining the defendants from interfering in any way with 
the business of the plaintiffs and from entering upon the premises of the plaintiffs for the 
purpose of examining their works or exercising any of those powers given them by section 
38. They have no power to enforce the attendance of witnesses, or the production of books, 
papers or other documents either by the plaintiffs or by anyone else who chooses to withhold 
them. Of course individual witnesses not parties to these proceedings get no technical 
protection from this judgment. What remains is that the powers of the Board of Concilia- 
tion are in my opinion limited to an investigation merely of a voluntary character. I 
think they have no power to enforce, by the means the Act has provided, any of the pro- 
visions which interfere with the liberty or freedom of the parties to contract, or the right to 
strike or lockout, or to carry on their respective businesses as they may see fit. I do not 
think sections 56, 57, 58 and 59 are effective. Those sections have really nothing to do with 
the immediate subject-matters of this interim injunction because the Conciliation Board 
does not necessarily enforce them; they are perhaps enforceable by anyone who chooses to 
lay any information. The board is, in my judgment, limited to the innocuous duty of 
investigating and making a report, but cannot put into force those drastic provisions of the 
Act which interfere with the civil and municipal rights or the rights of property of any 
party to the dispute. The injunction will continue until the trial, the question of costs 
being reserved to be disposed of by the trial judge. 


Application for the issuing of a permanent injunction against the board 
was subsequently made by the Toronto Electric Commissioners and the case 
was heard by Mr. Justice Mowat, who delivered his judgment on December 15, 
1923. The Act was found by him to be within the powers of the Dominion 
Parliament and the application for a permanent injunction was, therefore, 
refused. 

TEXT OF JUDGMENT OF MR. JUSTICE MOWAT 


This action is for a declaration that the defendants have no right to act as a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation in respect of an alleged dispute between the plaintiffs and 
their employees, and is brought in the main to dispute the constitutional right of the 
Parliament of Canada to pass the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (1907) generally, 
and in particular as it affects the relations between the Toronto Electric Commissioners, 
who are entrusted by statutes of the province of Ontario with the powers and duties of 
producing and controlling electrical power, and their employees. 

The Act in question is challenged upon the ground that it interferes with the remitted 
powers of the province under section 92 of the British North America Act, as follows: 
subsection 8, municipal institutions in the province; subsection 13, property and civil rights 
in the province: subsection 16, generally all matters of a merely local or private nature 
in the province. 

The scheme of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is to compel the parties to a 
threatened strike or lockout to meet together in conference in which both employer and 
employees may state their cases and Geren ces with a view that they may be, by conciliatory 
efforts, induced to come to a fair and amicable settlement of the dispute, so as to remove 
tense and disrupted relations, failing which the board is to make a report giving its infor- 
mation to the public. And it is empowered for this purpose to interfere with contracts in 
existence between the hirer and the hired, freedom of action while the discussions and pro- 
ceedings are taking place, and incidentally to enter upon and inspect works and examine 
books and reports, so that all facts and circumstances may be disclosed. 


i» “a 
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; It may be conceded that the obligatory character of the Act in these respects is an 
invasion of the field of “ property and civil rights,” but it is urged on behalf of the Attorney- 
General for Canada and the defendants, the members of the Board of Conciliation appointed 
under the Act, that such requirements are necessary and that the effective or possible 
determination of industrial strife gives the Dominion Parliament power so to trench upon 
the subjects mentioned in subsections 8, 13 and 16 of section 92, in order that a law 


necessary for “ the peace, order and good government of Canada” may be effectively 


administered and enforced. 

Having come to the conclusion that the constitutional question raised is the all important 
one, I do not here deal with the evidence directed to that feature of the case which deals 
with the procedure leading up to the appointment of the Board of Conciliation which was 
made and the propriety of its appointment. In a general way I find that the requirements 
of the statute have been complied with. 

I therefore pass on to discuss the constitutional point raised. 

The question of industrial strife, together with its ramifications and the growth of labour 
unions, is vastly different from the condition existing at the time of the passing of the 
British North America Act in 1867, and the silence of the Act regarding “labour” and the 
absence of the specific allocation of that subject to the Dominion or the provinces is thus 
accounted for. But it may be observed that the question of labour has, for more than 
twenty years, been appropriated by the Dominion Parliament and Government. There is a 
Department of Labour, with a Minister of Labour in charge; periodical publications dealing 
with labour questions, the labour market, the current cost of living, and the employment of 
the military forces of Canada in the protection of property and the public safety wh:2re 
violent eruptions have occurred or may. This department has, by common consent of the 
provinces during this long period, been the principal administrative means of dealing with 
the question of eruptive industrial strife; and, while the fact of acquiescence does not settle 
a constitutional point of law, and if there is no authority for the taking over of labour 
problems by the Dominion, yet a declaration of the court that all such administrative actions 
are to cease, and inferentially that all the governments and their law officers have erred, 
or slept, should not. be arrived at unless the law is clear. 

Canada’s constitutional problems have all found their way to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, whose members have taken enormous pains, from period to period, in 
their elucidation, and it is by the views of that tribunal that we are to be guided. 

The allocation by the British North America Act of subjects to Dominion or provinces 
by general heads or titles, means overlapping and impingement and in Citizens and Queen 
Tnsurance Companies v. Parsons (1881) 7 A.C. 96, Sir Montague Smith says, (p. 107) :— 

“The scheme of this legislation, as expressed in the first branch of section 91, is 
to give to the Dominion Parliament authority to make laws for the good government 
of Canada in all matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned exclusively 
to the provincial legislature.” 


And at pages 108, 109:— 

“It is the duty of the courts, however difficult it may be, to ascertain in what 
degree, and to what extent, authority to deal with matters falling within these classes 
of subjects exists in each legislature, and to define in each case before them the limits 
of their respective powers. It could not have been the intention that a conflict. should 
exist; and, in order to prevent such a result, the two sections must be read together, 
and the language of ‘one interpreted and, where necessary, modified by that of the 
other. In this way it may in most cases be found possible to arrive at a reasonable 
and practical construction of the language of the sections so as to reconcile the 
respective powers they contain and give effect to all of them.” 


And per Lord Dunedin in Grand Trunk Railway Company v. Attorney-General of 
Canada (1907) A.C. 65 (“ Contracting Out” case), at page 68:— 

“Pirst . . . . there can be a domain in which provincial and dominion legisla- 
tion may overlap, in which case neither legislation will be ultra vires if the field is 
clear; and secondly, that if the field is not clear, and in such a domain the two legis- 
lations meet, then the dominion legislation must prevail.” 


In John Deere Plow Company Limited v. Wharton (1915), A.C. 330, Viscount Haldane 
said, (pages 338, 339) :— 

“The language of these sections (91 and 92) and of the various heads which they 
contain obviously cannot be construed as having been intended to embody the exact 
disjunction of a perfect logical scheme. The draftsman had to work on the terms of 
a political agreement, terms which were mainly to be sought for in. the resolutions 

~ passed at Quebec in October, 1864. To these resolutions and the sections founded on 
them, the remark applies... . . If there is at points obscurity, in language, this 
may be taken to be due, not to uncertainty about general principles, but to that 
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difficulty in obtaining ready agreement about phrases which attends the drafting of 
legislative measures by large assemblages. It may be added that the form in which 
provisions in terms overlapping each other have been placed side by side shows that 
those who passed the Confederation Act intended to leave the working out and 
interpretation of these provisions to practice and to judicial decisions, . . . In 
discharging the difficult duty of arriving at a reasonable and practical construction of 
the language of the sections so as to reconcile the respective powers they contain and 
give effect to them all, it is the wise course to decide each case which arises without 
entering more largely upon an interpretation of the statute than is necessary for the 
decision of the particular question in hand. The wisdom of adhering to this ruling 
appears. . . . to be of special importance. When putting a construction on the 
scope of the words ‘civil rights’ in particular cases, an abstract logical definition of 
their scope is not only, having regard to the context of sections 91 and 92 of the 
Act, impracticable, but is certain, if attempted, to cause embarrassment and possibly 
injustice in future cases. It must be borne im mind in construing the two sections that 
matters which in a special aspect and for a particular purpose may fall within one of 
them, may in a different aspect andi for a different purpose fall within the other. In 
such cases the nature and scope of the legislative domain of the Dominion or Province, 
as the case may be, have to be examined with reference to the actual facts if it is 
to be possible to determine under which set of powers it falls in substance and in 
reality ”. 


It appears to me that “labour ” legislation such as the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act is one of national concern. It is important that a close touch should be kept of the 
movements and variations of industrial strife and that this can best be done, as such strife 
existed in 1907 and until the present time, by the Federal Government. A general strike in 
Winnipeg in 1919 was only brought to an end through the voluntary efforts of the non- 
industrial citizens to break it, and to prevent the misery and underfeeding of children which 
seemed likely to ensue. All important labour unions in Canada were sympathetically 
affected by it from ocean to ocean, and if it had spread, as at one time feared, ruinous 
conditions would have ensued to trade and stable industry. In such a case provincial lines 
are obliterated and the provinces, not having the means of free and instant communication 
with each other, or for concert, could ill avert dominion-wide trouble. The simple local 
strikes which alone could have been in contemplation of the Fathers in 1864 and 1867, have 
given place to those of brotherhoods composed in some instances of hundreds of thousands, 
and dominion-wide in their operations and probably beyond the resources of each province 
to deal with. As was said by Lord Watson, in stating the opinion of the Judicial Committee 
in Attorney General for Ontario v. Attorney General for the Dominion (1896), A.C. 348, 
361 :— 

“Some matters, in their origin local and provincial, might attain such dimensions 
as to affect the body politic of the Dominion, and to justify the Canadian Parliament 
in passing laws for their regulation or abolition in the interests of the Dominion, but 
great caution must be observed in distinguishing between that which is local and 
provincial . . . and that which has ceased to be merely local or provincial and 
has become a matter of national concern, in such sense as to bring it within the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada ”. 


In Russell v. The Queen (1882) 7, A.C. 829 it was held that the restriction of intemper- 
ance was a matter of public order and safety although it infringed on property and civil: 
rights. And this case, although the Attorneys-General were not represented, has been 
expressly reaffirmed in statements by the committee. 

If such an ill as occasional overdrinking is subject to Dominion legislation, it must 
follow that the prevention of strikes by conciliation which conceivably might occasion the 
starving of the people should also be. 

. In the last case on the subject, it was held that regulation of the price of newsprint paper. 
upon which soothing and uninterrupted information might be written to quiet the nerves of 
the people racked by the Great War, but which was over when the regulation was passed, | 
was within the powers of the Dominion, the Viscount Haldane saying: “No authority other 
than the central government is in a position to deal with a problem which is essentially one 
cre Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Co. vy. Manitoba Free Press Co. (1923), 

The elements of “municipal affairs” and “matters of a merely local and private nature ” 
come within the same reasoning. 

I note that Mr. Justice Orde in this very case, reported 25 O.W.N. 64, heard a motion 
for an interim injunction upon material which substantially raised the same issue as that 
raised by the evidence at the trial before me and gave a considered judgment, reasoned 
with this usual clearness, coming to a conclusion differing from that to be gathered from 
what I have here said. 
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The Ontario Judicature Act, section 32, declares that a judge cannot disregard or depart 
from a prior known decision of any other judge of co-ordinate authority on any point of 
law without his concurrence, and, as I have not that concurrence, although I have no reason 
to think it would not be given, I must say with reluctance, but to be formally correct, 
that I deem his decision to be wrong and the case of sufficient importance to warrant me in 
referring it, with the record and evidence before me, to one of the appellate divisions, together 
with the costs of action; and such reference is therefore made. 


Owing to the difference of opinion between two judges of co-ordinate 
authority, the case was referred to one of the appellate divisions of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, by which judgment was delivered on April 22, 1924, shortly 
after the close of the fiscal year. Since, however, the questions raised in these 
proceedings are of the highest importance, it is thought desirable to include 
in the present review the text of the judgment of the Appellate Division. The 
proceedings before the Divisional Court comprised a continuation of the trial on 
reference to this Court by Judge Mowat. The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion was delivered by Mr. Justice Ferguson and dismissed the action with 
costs, including costs of injunction proceedings. The issue of the Judgment 
and the order dissolving the injunction were, however, directed to be stayed 
for such time as was reasonably necessary to allow an appeal to be taken. 
The judgment of Mr. Justice Ferguson was concurred in by Chief Justice 
Mulock and by Mr. Justice Smith and Mr. Justice Magee. Mr. Justice Hodgins 
dissented and was of opinion that judgment should be entered for the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners. 

The Attorney General of Canada and the Attorney General of Ontario, 
though not parties to the case, were represented by counsel, as the constitu- 
tional validity of an Act of the Parliament of Canada was in question. 


THXT OF DIVISIONAL COURT JUDGMENT 


The judgment prepared by Mr. Justice Ferguson of the Divisional Court 


was as follows:— 

Continuation of the trial on a reference to this court by Mowat, J., under section 32 
of the Judicature Act., R.S.O., cap. 56, ss. 3 and 4, which read:— 

“ (3) If a judge deems a decision previously given to be wrong and of sufficient 
importance to be considered in a higher court, he may refer the case before him to 
a Divisional Court. ; 

“ (4) Where a case is so referred, it shall be set down for hearing, and notice of 
hearing shall be given in like manner as in the case of an appeal to a Divisional 
Court.” 

The plaintiffs are a Board of Commissioners appointed under sections 16 and 17 of I George 
V, chapter 119 (Ontario) <An Act respecting the City of Toronto), to manage the municipal 
electric light, etc., of the city of Toronto. They are a body corporate and have the duties 
and powers of commissioners under the Public Utilities Act, R.S.O. (1914), chapter 104. The 
defendants are a Board of Conciliation and Investigation appointed under and pursuant to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (1907) with all the powers conferred by that Act 
upon commissioners appointed thereunder for the purpose of investigating, reporting upon 
and bringing about a settlement between the plaintiffs and their employees. The Attorney 
General of Canada and the Attorney General of Ontario are not parties but appear pursuant 
to notice served upon them under section 33 of the Judicature Act, which provides that, 
where, in any action or preceeding, the constitutional validity of any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada or the Legislature of Ontario is brought into question, the same shall not be 
adjudged invalid until after notice has been served upon the Attorney General for Canada 
and the Attorney General for Ontario; also that the Attorney General for Canada and the 
Attorney General for Ontario shall be entitled as of right to be heard either in person or by 
counsel, notwithstanding that the Crown is not a party to the action or proceeding. — 

The plaintiffs plead that the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is not within the 
powers conferred on the Parliament of Canada by the British North America Act, because 
(1) it deals with property and civil rights in the province, subjects (class 13) exclusively 
assigned to the provincial legislatures by section 92 of the British North America Act; (2) 
it interferes with municipal institutions, one of the classes of subjects (class 8) exclusively 
assigned to the provincial legislatures by section 92 of the British North America Act; (3) 
it is an interference with a local work or undertaking, subjects (class 10) exclusively assigned 
to provincial legislatures by section 92 of the British North America Act. 
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The plaintiffs ask the following relief: (1) a declaration that the defendants are, without 
lawful authority, acting as a Board of Conciliation and Investigation into alleged disputes 
between the plaintiffs and certain of their employees; (2) an. injunction restraining the 
defendants and each of them from proceeding with the investigation, or, in the alternative, 
* for a perpetual injunction in the terms of an interim injunction granted herein by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Orde. 

Before pleading, the plaintiffs applied for and obtained from Mr. Justice Orde, sitting 
in Weekly Court, an interim injunction restraining the defendants, until the trial, from 
interfering with the business of the plaintiffs, from enterimg upon the premises of the plain- 
tiffs, from examining the plaintiffs’ work or employees upon the plaintiffs’ premises, and 
from exercising any of the compulsory powers contained in sections 30 to 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and from interfering in any way with the property and civil 
rights or the municipal rights of the plaintiffs. 

The interim injunction was not granted merely because the learned judge who made 
the order was of opinion that sufficient had been shown to entitle the plaintiffs to have 
the rights of the parties determined by a trial before the proposed investigation was pro- 
ceeded with. His reasons for making the order make it clear that, after a careful review 
and consideration of the authorities, he was of opinion that the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. The trial judge, being of a different 
opinion, considered the interim injunction order granted by Mr. Justice Orde and his 
reasons therefor a decision previously given within the meaning of section 32 of the 
Judicature Act entitling and requiring him to refer the question raised to the Appellate 
Division for their decision. 

It is not, I think, mecessary for the decision of the case at bar to pass upon the con- 
stitutional validity of any sections or provision in this Act which do not deal with the 
powers of the board, and consequently it is not necessary to consider the constitutional 
validity of sections 56 to 61, which deal with strikes and lockouts prior to and pending a 
reference to a board of enquiry. 

I am of opinion that, while sections 30, 36 and 37 of the Act confer on the board com- 
pulsory powers which trench upon property and civil rights, and authorize the board to 
inquire into industries that are in some cases local works carried on by municipalities, yet 
my opinion is that, according to the “true nature and effect of the enactment,” “its pith 
and substance,” the legislation is not law in relation to “ municipal institutions” (8), local 
works (10), property and civil rights (13), matters purely local (16), as these words are used 
in subsections 8, 10, 13 and 16 of section 92 of the British North America Act, but is legis- 
lation to authorize and provide machinery for conducting an inquiry and investigation into 
industrial disputes between certain classes of employers and their employees, which disputes in 
some cases may, and in other cases will, develop into disputes affecting not merely the imme- 
diate parties thereto, but the national welfare, peace, order and safety, and the national trade 
and business. 

The purpose of the inquiry authorized by the Act is, I think, three-fold: (1) the 
regulation of trade and business by preventing the interruption of trade and commerce 
necessarily incident to delaying, hindering, interrupting or stopping the operation of mines or 
public utilities; (2) the promotion and protection of national public peace, order and safety 
by (a) confining the dispute to a limited district, or bringing about a settlement, (b) by 
informing the public in reference to the cause and nature of the dispute, (3) by bringing 
to bear upon the parties intelligent public opinion, and through that agency preventing the 
breaking out and spreading of strikes or lockouts and the disturbances, rioting and breaches 
of the peace and criminal law which, it is common knowledge, frequently follow the stopping, 
by strike or lockout, of the operation of mines, agencies of transportation or communication 
and public service utilities which furnish such necessities as light, heat and power. 

Counsel for the defendants and the Attorney General for the Dominion submitted that, 
as, according to its “true nature and effect,” its “pith and substance,” and its title, the 
Act here in question is legislation in reference to industrial disputes, and as the Imperial 
Parliament, in the Australian Constitution Act, (63-64) Victoria, recognized and treated 
industrial disputes as presenting an aspect of peace, order and good government that required 
special legislative treatment (see section 51 of the Australian Act), we may and should 
hold that the legislation does not fall within any of the classes enumerated in section 92 of 
the British North America Act. Basing his argument on the foregoing submission, and on a 
statement of the Judicial Committee in Russell v. The Queen, 7 A.C., at p. 836, and another 
statement in the Alberta Insurance case (1916), 1 A-C. 588 at 595, counsel for the. Dominion 
urges that the legislation here in question is valid because it is a class of legislation not 
covered by or included in any of the classes enumerated in section 92 of the British North 
America Act. 
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The statements of the Judicial Committee relied upon for this proposition, read 
(Russell v. The Queen, p. 836) :— 


“The first question to be determined is, whether the Act now in question falls within 
any of the classes of subjects enumerated in section 92, and assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. If it does, then the further question would arise, viz., 
whether the subject of the Act does not also fall within one of the enumerated classes 
of subjects in section 91, and so does not still belong to the Dominion Parliament. 
But if the Act does not fall within any of the classes of subjects in section 92, no 
further question will remain, for it cannot be contended, and indeed was not con- 
tended at their Lordships’ bar, that, if the Act does not come within one of the 
classes of subjects assigned to the provincial legislatures, the Parliament of Canada 
had not, by its general power ‘to make laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada,’ full legislative authority to pass it.” 


(The Alberta case, p. 595) :— 


“Tt must be taken to be now settled that the general authority to make laws 
for the peace, order and good government of Canada, which the initial part of sec- 
tion 91 of the British North America Act confers, does not, unless the subject-matter 
of legislation falls within some of the enumerated heads which follow, enable the 
Dominion Parliament to trench on the subject-matters entrusted to the provincial 
legislatures by the enumeration in section 92. There is only one case, outside the 
heads enumerated in section 91, in which the Dominion Parliament can legislate 
effectively as regards a province, and that is where the subject-matter lies outside 
all of the subject-matters enumeratively entrusted to the province under section 92. 
Russell vs. The Queen is an instance of such a case.” 


Counsel for the plaintiffs and the Attorney General for Ontario submit that the legis- 
lation here in question trenches upon the classes of legislation enumerated in subsections 
8, 10, 13 and 16 of section 92, and that the Dominion Parliament may not trench on any 
class enumerated in section 92, except to legislate in respect of a class enumerated in sec- 
tion 91, and for the later submission they rely upon the statements quoted by Mr. Justice 
Orde, from Montreal v. Montreal (1912), A.C. 333; the opinion of Mr. Justice Duff in the 
Board of Commerce case, 60 S.C.R. 456 at 508; the statements in Attorney General for 
Ontario v. Attorney General for the Dominion (1896) A.C. 348 at 360; the first sentence 
I have quoted from the Alberta case (supra). The plaintiffs and the Attorney General for 
Ontario further submit that Russell v. The Queen is not now regarded as authority for the 
statement that Dominion legislation which trenches upon any of the classes enumerated in 
section 92 can be supported on the peace, order and good government clause of section 91 
without aid from one or more of the classes enumerated in section 91, and in support of 
this proposition they refer to a statement appearing at pages XIX and XX, Cameron’s 
Canadian Companies in the Judicial Committee. 

Though in the view I have taken it is not necessary to rest my judgment upon the 
meaning and effect of the authorities cited for and against the proposition stated by counsel 
for the defendants and the Attorney General for the Dominion, I think it proper to say 
that I am not convinced that the point raised has been yet decided. As I read Russell v. 
The Queen, there is much in the reasons for the result in that case to support the view 
that the right of the Dominion to enact the legislation there in question could be and was 
supported by reference to and on the power of the Dominion to legislate in reference to 
public wrongs and’ criminal law and trade and commerce, rather than on power to legislate 
in reference to an unenumerated subject. I am also of the opinion that the decision on 
this point was not necessary to the determination of the Alberta Insurance case (supra), 
and as I read the Montreal case, it decided only that the power to regulate rates and traffic 
on connecting provincial lines was not necessarily incident to the regulation of rates and 
traffic on Dominion railways. In the Board of Commerce case, Mr. Justice Duff’s state- 
ment does not take the form of a pronouncement on a point necessary to the decision of 
the case he was considering. : 

In the Distillers and Brewers case (1896) A.C. at 360, the Committee states the pro- 
position as it is stated by Mr. Justice Duff _in the Board of Commerce case, and yet in 
the same case accepts and treats Russell v. The Queen as rightly decided. 

After a careful perusal of the authorities, I am unable to reconcile the cases or the two 
propositions in the statement I have quoted from the Alberta Insurance case, unless it be 
that the legislation in Russell v. The Queen did not, in the opinion of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, even trench upon any of the powers conferred upon the provinces by section 92, 
or unless it be that the opinions of the Judicial Committee in Russell v. The Queen, and 
in the Fort Frances case (1923), A.C. 695, are founded upon the proposition that, where a 
condition arises in which the peace, order and welfare of the Dominion as a whole is 
affected and that condition cannot be effectively met, controlled and regulated by pro- 
vincial legislation, the Dominion Parliament has power to, legislate under the peace, order 
and good government clause of section 91 even if in so doing it trenches upon some of the 
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classes enumerated in section 92. While there are statements in the reasons for Judgments 
in the Russell case and the Fort Frances case which appear to support the last proposition, 
it is not, I think, clear that the proposition was necessary to the decision of either case or 
that it is laid down in either case. 

In the absence of clear and binding authority requiring me to do so, I am not pre- 
pared to hold that such a wide and far reaching power must, can or should be implied in 
order to give effect to the agreement which the Imperial Parliament embodied in the 
British North America Act. I incline to the view that if the Russell case is not supported 
by reference to subsection 27 of section 91, criminal law, and subsection 2, trade and 
commerce, then it must be taken to have been determined on a finding that the legis- 
lation did not in fact trench upon any class enumerated in section 92 and. that the Fort 
Frances case is based upon a finding of such an abnormal condition that the necessities of 
the situation demanded, required’ and justified the implying of an overriding power to 
legislate so as to meet, regulate and control an abnormal condition amounting to a great 
national emergency, in which the safety of the nation as such was threatened. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the weight of authority is in favour of the 
proposition that, except in conditions involving the very safety of the Dominion as a 
political entity, the Parliament of Canada may not in its legislation trench upon any of 
the subjects enumerated in section 92, unless such legislation, according to its pith and 
substance, is legisiation in relation to a class of legislation enumerated in section 91 of the 
British North America Act. 

Counsel for the Attorney General for the Dominion and the defendants submit that, 
if the legislation cannot be supported as not falling within or trenching upon any of the 
classes enumerated in section 92, it can and should be supported as legislation in respect 
of one or more of the classes enumerated in section 91 of the British North America Act. 

The wording of section 91 of the British North America Act makes clear that legislation 
which comes within any of the enumerated classes of section 91 is within the power of the 
Dominion Parliament, and numerous cases, many of which are quoted in the latest pro- 
nouncement of the Judicial Committee in re Reciprocal Insurance (1924), 1 D.L.R. 789 
at 795, establish that the class of legislation is determined by reference to “its true nature 
and character,” “its pith and substance,” “its paramount purpose.” 

I have already expressed my opinion as to “the true nature and character of the legis- 
lation,” “its pith and substance,” “its paramount purpose,’ and that brings me to the 
inquiry: Does legislation of that nature fall within any of the enumerated classes of sec- 
tion 91? In such an inquiry, two classes suggest themselves. They are:— 


(1) The regulation of trade and commerce (section 91, class ya 
_ (2) The criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction (sec- 
tion 91, class 27). 


The meaning of “trade and commerce” as used in the section has been considered 
in a number of cases. These cases are collected and discussed in Cameron’s Canadian 
Constitution, pages 75 to 78, and while the scope of this power of the Dominion to regu- 
late trade and commerce is not defined or determined by any of the cases considered, it 
was said in Citizens v. Parsons, 7 A.C. 96, that: “the words include the political arrange- 
ments in regard to trade requiring the sanction of Parliament, regulation of trade in matters 
of interprovincial concern, and it may be they would include general regulation of trade 
affecting the whole Dominion.” 

The scope of class 27 was considered in Attorney General for Ontario v. Hamilton 
Street Railway, 1903, A.C. 524, and in that case the Judicial Committee said that the 
words “criminal law” meant “criminal law in its widest sense.” | 

While it may be argued that regulations in reference to trade and commerce: mean 
regulations defining how or in what manner articles or commodities shall be dealt or traded 
in rather than regulations in reference to the production thereof, and that the object of the 
investigation is to prevent the interruption of production rather than interruption of trading 
in commodities produced, I am of opinion that the “employers” named in subsection (c) 
of section 2 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act are dealers and vendors in articles of 
trade and commerce, as well as producers thereof, and that the legislation here in question 
may be read as being legislation to prevent the shutting down and the stopping of plants and 
industries which vend and deal in articles of trade and commerce, which, by reason of their 
very nature, are of national importance. It cannot be disputed that to deprive the city of 
Toronto of electric power on which it depends for light, heat and power is to disturb and 
hinder the national trade and commerce and to endanger public peace, order and safety. 

As to criminal law, it may be argued that criminal law means only law defining crimes 
and fixing punishments therefor. It is to be noted that section 91 of the British North 
America Act does not confine the power of the Dominion to making criminal law, but 
that the power extends to making law zn relation to the criminal law. My view is that the 
power to make law in relation to the criminal law in its widest sense, includes power to make 
laws a paramount purpose of which is the prevention of public wrongs and crime, and the 
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maintenance of public safety, peace and order, and that the power of defining what shall 
constitute a crime, and providing for punishment, is only a part of the power conferred on 
the Dominion Parliament by class 27, section 91, of the British North America Act. ; 


Industrial disputes are not now regarded as matters concerning only a disputing 
employer and his employees. It is common knowledge that such disputes are matters of 
public interest and concern, and frequently of national and international importance. This 
is so, not because the disputes may result in many plants being shut down, or tens, hundreds 
and even thousands of employees drawing strike pay instead of wages, but because experi- 
ence has taught that such disputes not infrequently develop into quarrels wherein or by 
- reason whereof pubiic wrongs are done and crimes are committed, and the safety of the 
public and the public peace are endangered and broken, and the national trade and com- 
merce is disturbed and hindered by strikes and lockouts extending, not only throughout the 
Dominion, but frequently to the United States, where most of our trade unions have their 
headquarters. Being of opinion that the Act is not one to control or regulate contractual 
or civil rights, but one to authorize an inquiry into conditions or disputes, and that the 
prevention of crimes, the protection of public safety, peace and order and the protection of 
trade and commerce are of the “pith and substance and paramount purposes” of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and of the enquiry authorized and directed thereby, I 
think the legislation may and should be supported on the powers conferred upon the 
Dominion Parliament by section 91, British North America Act, to make laws “in relation 
to” “the regulation of trade and commerce,” and to make laws “in relation to” “ the 
criminal law” “in its widest sense,” even though it does not enact a criminal law or a law 
defining how or in what manner trade and commerce shall be carried on. See Russell v. 
The Queen, 7 A.C. 829, in which the Judicial Committee, referring to the Canada Temper- 
ance Act, said (p. 839) :— 

“Laws of this nature designed for the promotion of public order, safety or morals, 
and which subject those who contravene them to criminal procedure and punishment, 
belong to the subject of public wrongs rather than to that of civil rights. They are of 
a nature which fall within the general authority of Parliament to make laws for the 
order and good government of Canada, and have direct relation to criminal law, which 
is one of the enumerated classes of subjects assigned exclusively to the Parliament of 
Canada. . . . Few, if any laws, could be made by Parliament for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada which did not in some incidental way affect property 
and civil rights, and it could not have been intended, when assuring to the province 
exclusive legislative authority on the subject of property and civil rights, to exclude 
the Parliament from the exercise of its general powers whenever any such incidental 
interference would result from it. The true nature and character of the legislation 
in the particular instance under discussion must always be determined in order to 
ascertain the class of subject to which it really belongs.” 


I would dismiss the action with costs including costs of injunction proceedings, but 
would stay the issue of the judgment and the order dissolving the injunction restraining the 
defendant from proceeding with the enquiry for such time as is reasonably necessary to allow 
an appeal to be taken. 

Smiru, J. A.: I agree. 

Macesg, J. A.: I agree. 

Mutock, C. J. O.: I agree with my brother Ferguson that the impugned portion of the 
legislation in question is legislation within the competency of the Dominion Parliament 
under its powers to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada in 
relation to the regulation of trade and commerce, and therefore think the action should 
be dismissed with costs. 


DISSENTING OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE HODGINS 


Hoperns, J. A.: This matter comes before us in the form, first, of an appeal by the 
defendants, members of a Conciliation Board appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, and amendments, from an order of Mr. Justice Orde, and, second, 
for judgment in the action which was referred to this court by the trial judge, Mr. Justice 
Mowat, pursuant to section 32 of the Judicature Act. 

It is to be doubted whether the last-mentioned section 1s applicable, as the order of Mr. 
Justice Orde merely continued an injunction in this action until the trial. It is true that he 
expressed an opinion upon the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, from which the trial 
judge differed, but this view was given on an interlocutory application and upon certain 
facts disclosed in affidavits. This was, in my judgment, not binding upon the trial judge at 
the trial of the action where certain other facts, pro and con, were adduced in evidence, and 
therefore was not such a decision as would bring the case within that section. But as the 
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appeal from the order, and the argument on the merits of the action, involved the same 
question as to the constitutionality of the Act referred to and its amendments, it is not 
necessary to say more on this point. : 

It was suggested during the argument that, as the Act was passed in 1907, it must be 
viewed and judged in relation to the industrial and social conditions which existed at that 
date, irrespective of what has happened since. Whether or not the existence of these con- 
ditions, either the earlier or the later, prove to be of importance upon the question of 
constitutionality, it is the fact that the Act was.amended in 1910, 1918, and 1920. If, there- 
fore, the question of intra vires or ultra vires depends in any way upon what was happening 
or had happened in the Dominion, it would seem reasonable that the action of Parliament 
in those years should be regarded as an aflirmance by it of the Act of 1907 as applicable to 
national conditions existing when the amendments were made. This consideration cannot 
be left out of sight if, as I have said, such earlier or later events are of importance in 
considering the legal validity of the Act. | 

It was urged on behalf of the defendants, and by counsel for the Attorney General ef 
Canada, that Parliament could enact statutes, under the general power given to it to be 
exercised for the “peace, order and good government” of Canada, provided these statutes 
were not enacted directly “in relation to” civil rights, but in relation to what was called 
“ industrial strife,” a subject not mentioned in 1867 and so not attributed by the British 
North America Act either to the provinces or to the Dominion. But industrial strife, as 
explained in the argument, is nothing more than the result of the misuse or undesirable 
use of the civil right to cease work or to cease the operations of various businesses, singly or in 
concert, with the consequences resulting therefrom which are generally known as strikes or 
lockouts. This argument is therefore practically an endeavour to define jurisdiction by 
attempting to invent a new field, which. when examined, is found to be only a department 
of, or development in, one of those mentioned as exclusively possessed by the provincial 
legislature. But the argument took a wider and more plausible range. It was said that 
the Act, when examined in the light of the evidence adduced, dealt with a subject which 


transcended or might easily transcend provincial limits and was in fact one of Dominion- 


wide aspect. The evidence discloses, what is well known, that strikes and lockouts, while. 


arising in defined localities, are, owing to the highly organized methods of modern labour, 
likely to spread and have indeed in some instances spread among allied and sympathetic 
trades and businesses. This, it is said, enlarges the field to be covered by legislation so as 
to make it imperative to the peace, order and good government of the Dominion that 
Parliament should take command of the situation and provide against a probable spread of 
industrial strife and consequent dislocation of business which might extend throughout the 
whole country. No one can deny that these consequences may follow from certain labour 
disputes, nor if they do occur’are the disastrous results forecast to be minimized. Indeed, 
it is conceivable that there may arise conditions in connection with this subject which 
might give great force to the contention that the peace, order and good government of the 
Dominion demanded that Parliament should use the general powers given to it by the 
British North America Act. It was also urged that these might rise to such a height as to 
be comparable to other contingencies, such as war, famine or rebellion, which, as indicated 
in the Board of Commerce case, (1922) 1 A.C. 191, and in the Fort Frances case, (1913) A.C. 
695, might justify such action. 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider whether this statute can be supported under (1) 
emergency, (2) as dealing with a matter of general Canadian interest and importance, and 
(3) whether under any enumerated head of jurisdiction it has been validly enacted. It must 
be premised that, as railways, steamships, telegraph and telephone lines are included in the 
definition of “employer,” what follows is limited to the effect of the Act in relation to the 
respondents, a commission operating locally and formed by provincial authority. 

To deal first with the emergency argument. Evidence in this case does not disclose that 
such an emergency had arisen in 1907 or in the later years mentioned (though a sympathetic 
strike in another province is shown), nor that it is to be definitely apprehended at present 
or at any particular time; nor is the legislation framed so as to come into operation only 
when these abnormal conditions have arisen or these consequences are imminent. This form 
of legislation is said to be convenient and not unusual and to be open to the appropriate 
legislature—See Russell v. The Queen (1882), 7 A.C. 829, 835. Reasonable fear that these 
extraordinary circumstances might arise in this country would seem to indicate that much 
more drastic and effective legislation than the present would be necessary to cope with them. 
The present statute is nol, when examined, based upon either condition, but upon the normal 
working of industrial relations, which often require time and patience and some restraint, to 
afford protection against dislocation or disturbance in the usual conduct of business as 
between employer and employees. It is essentially a sedative measure, and is not in any 
way designed to meet serious emergencies. It must be judged upon what it deals with in 
fact, and upon what is its effect in so dealing. What is referred to as the true nature and 
character of the legislation has hitherto been sought in the enactment itself and not in the 
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desirability of the end which it is intended to accomplish, considered apart from its actual 
operation and legal effect. It is what it really does, and the means used, that determine 
whether the purpose has been achieved in a constitutional manner. If it passes over the 
line and invades provincial jurisdiction, then to that extent it must be invalid unless it 
comes within one or more of the enumerated matters attributed to the Parliament of Canada 
or there is shown to have transpired such a Dominion-wide condition of affairs as would 
necessarily compel the conclusion that the peace, order and good government of the whole 
country require its enactment in the interests of the whole Dominion. Such a condition 
was exemplified in the Board of Commerce (1922), 1 A.C. 191, and the Fort Frances case 
(1923), A.C. 695, and is discussed in relation to a threatened railway strike in the United 
States, in Wilson v. New, 248 U.S. 332, and as to the housing difficulty in Block v. Hirsch, 
256 US. 136. 

In both the Canadian cases “special circumstances such as those of a great war,” 
“highly exceptional circumstances,” “sudden danger to social order,” “ exceptional cases ” 
(such as war), “special circumstances of national emergency which concern nothing short of 
the peace, order and good government of Canada as a whole” are the phrases used to illus- 
trate the meaning of an emergency such as justifies calling into operation the ultimate power 
residing in the peace, order and good government clause. The special and exceptional con- 
ditions of national emergency do not seem to exist in fact, and the apprehension that they 
may and will arise in the future will be better considered under the second head. 

This second head needs a more detailed consideration of the Act itself. Its intent is 
described in the words of the Deputy Minister of Labour in 1902, as “carrying as far as 
possible the principal of voluntary conciliation, but substituting for a compulsory arbitra- 
tion, with its coercive penalties, the principal of compulsory investigation, and its recogni- 
tion of the influence of an informed public opinion upon matters of vital concern to the 
public itself.” 

Its legal effect may be said to be the creation of a tribunal with such coercive powers 
as will enable it to investigate a local industrial dispute and to make a report upon the 
facts found by such investigation, but without authority to enforce or apply to the parties 
the recommendation or findings of that report. 

Tt seems to fall naturally into four main divisions. It defines industrial disputes and 
the parties thereto; it enables either party to the dispute to create a Board of Concilia- 
tion either by the co-operation of the other party or through the intervention of the Min- 
ister of Labour, or by the minister, without any application, under certain circumstances; 
it compels the maintenance of the status quo as between employers and employees pending 
the action of the board; and finally it vests in the board certain coercive powers over the 
parties to the dispute and their affairs and imposes penalties for disobedience to the board’s 
exercise of these powers or for disregard of the provisions of the statute. When the board 
has accomplished its work and made its report to the minister, the legislation carries the 
matter no further and publicity is the only restraining force set in motion by the carrying 
out of the Act. The statute is limited in its operation: to certain industries, namely, mines 
and those connected with public utilities, most of which are usually local and provincial. 

“ Dispute” and “industrial dispute ” are defined as: “any dispute or differences between 
an employer and one or more of his employees, as to matters or things affecting or relating 
to work done or to be done by him or them, or as to the privileges, rights and duties of 
employers or employees (not involving any such violation thereof as constitutes an indict- 
able offence).” til ot ’ 

This is amplified by some further definitions so as to include, among other things, dis- 
putes as to wages, hours of employment, age, sex, qualification or status of employment and 
the mode, terms and conditions of employment, the dismissal of or refusal to employ any 
person or class of persons, as to materials alleged to be bad or unsuitable, and the inter- 
pretation of an agreement or a clause thereof. 

Strikes and lockouts are defined as concerted cessation of work by employees or con- 
serted refusal by employers to continue to employ any number of employees, provided, in 
each case, that this is done as a means of compulsion to accept terms of employment. 

It is provided that no dispute shall be referred to a board where the employees affected 
are fewer in number than ten (section 21), and by section 6 the minister is obliged to estab- 
lish the board if satisfied that the provisions of the Act apply. How he is to satisfy himself 
that there are at least ten persons affected is not stated. 

Section 30 is as follows:— 

“For the purpose of its inquiry the board shall have all the powers of summon- 
ing before it, and enforcing the attendance of witnesses, of administering oaths, and 
of requiring witnesses to give evidence on oath or on solemn affirmation (if they are 
persons entitled to affirm in civil matters) and to produce such books, papers or 
other documents or things as the board deems requisite to the full investigation, of 
the matters into which it is inquiring, as is vested in any court of record in civil 
cases. 
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“2. Any member of the board may administer an oath, and the board may accept, 
admit and call for such evidence as in equity and good conscience it thinks fit, whether 
strictly legal evidence or not.” 


By sections 36, 37 and 38, failure to attend and produce books, documents, etc., refusal 
to give evidence, contempt of or in the face of the board and the hindering or obstruction 
of the board or any person authorized by it-in entering premises where work is carried on 
and in interrogating persons therein are made offences punishable by the imposition of a 
money penalty to be enforced by proceedings under Part XV of the Criminal Code. 

By section 56, strikes or lockouts are made unlawful prior to or during a reference to 
the board. 

Section 57 is in part as follows:— 

“Until the dispute has been finally dealt with by a board, and a copy of its report 
has been delivered through the registrar to both the parties affected, neither of those 
parties shall alter the conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours, or on 
account of the dispute do or be concerned in doing, directly or indirectly, anything 
in the nature of a Jockout or strike, or a suspension or discontinuance of employment 
or work, but the relationship of employer and employee shall continue uninterrupted 
by the dispute, or anything arising out of the dispute.” 

Any violation of these provisions subject the party offending to a fine to be recovered 
by proceedings under Part XV of the Criminal Code. 

The salient features objected to are, therefore:— 

(1) Compelling the parties, pending the making of the report, to abstain from any- 
thing altering their conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours, or from doing 
or being concerned in doing anything directly or indirectly in the nature of a lockout or 
strike or a suspension or discontinuance of employment or work, or in other words com- 
pulsion to maintain and not to terminate the relationship of employer and employee and 
to continue such relationship withont any alteration of wages or hours. 

(2) Compelling the parties to give evidence on oath and to produce their books, papers 
and documents in the same way and to the same extent as may be insisted on by any court 
of record in civil cases, and the evidence which the parties may be so compelled to give 
is not limited to such evidence as is legal evidence by the law of the province. 

(3) Empowering the board and any persons authorized by them to enter the employers’ 
premises and to inspect and view the work, material or machinery, etc., therein and to 
interrogate any person therein, 

(4) These powers are not limited in their effect to the immediate parties to the dispute 
which is to be investigated. They deal with parties “affected” by the dispute, though not 
then actively concerned in it, and by sections 80, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 60, individuals, who 
need not be employers or employees, or affected by the dispute, are liable to be summoned, 
examined by the board and punished under the Criminal Code for so-called offences against 
its authority. 

(5) The Act, by section 6, prohibits recourse to any court in the province, inter ala, 
to restrain the proceedings of the board. 

(6) All the powers of the board and disobedience to the coercive provisions of the Act 
are reinforced by the imposition of penalties which are recoverable under the Criminal Code. 


Broadly speaking, the fundamental and I think obvious objection to the sections of the 
Act which I have mentioned is that they attempt to compel employers and employees in 
each province to exercise, or abstain from exercising, their civil rights in the way Parlia- 
ment desires and to suffer interference with their property and its enjoyment as therein 
provided, and to submit to inquiry, inspection and compulsion in connection therewith while 
denied access to the courts, although power is taken to interpret their agreements and 
contracts. And those not concerned in the dispute are made liable to be summoned, put 
on oath, interrogated and punished if necessary. The question is whether regulation and 
alteration of civil rights, or invasion of property rights, in this way, in order to bring about 
a uniform and desirable way of dealing with industrial disputes, while admirable in purpose, 
can be effective notwithstanding that the exercise in the province of these rights is com- 
mitted to its care and forms part of its enumerated jurisdictions, and whether that control 
and interference is not in this case extended to those exercising what are really municipal 
functions. 

The Act, not being predicated upon unusual industrial conditions or a national emer- 
gency, is sought to be justified as involving matters of “ general Canadian interest and 
importance,” an expression borrowed from Lord Watson. It is to be observed that its 
whole purpose is served if the dispute is suspended and hung up for a short time, till the 
board can ascertain the facts and make its report, after which the Act fails to provide 
for any sort of action in case the suggested consequences ensue. Is it possible, in the face 
of the views expressed by the Judicial Committee, to hold this particular statute, which 
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SO plainly invades the specified domain of provincial legislation, yet deals with some- 
thing so widespread and far reaching as to be a subject constitutionally proper for Dominion 
legislation, as coming within the expression “a still wider and legitimate purpose,” which 
may properly be based on the provision regarding peace, order and good government? 

Looking at the Act as a whole, it is clear that, in the absence of its compulsory provl- 
sions, both those coercive in their character and those imposing penalties, the working of 
the Act would be completely ineffectual. 

A consideration of the cases decided from 1896 down to the present time leads me to 
think that, if governed literally by what is said in them, the question is not open. But in 
reality what is raised here has not to my mind been definitely considered in its present 
aspect and may require further examination. 

That question is whether, when a subject is considered and it is found that its nature 
and characteristics make it desirable, as well as suitable, in the interest of the whole com- 
munity, that it should be dealt with by some national measure, legislation to that end 
can be supported under the power to legislate for the peace, order and good government 
of the Dominion, although, apart from the desirability indicated by its character of having 
it treated as involving the national interest, it cannot, having regard to its immediate 
manifestations or the method in which it is proposed to deal with it, be regarded as other 
than of a local and private nature. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that labour troubles spring up locally, affect at first local 
concerns, and can best be dealt with in a spirit of conciliation, which in itself involves local 
action. But they are likely, if not so dealt with, to spread, and so spreading might reason- 
ably be said to affect the whole industrial fabric of the nation. They do not always do so, 
but the possibility can be clearly appreciated. Is it, therefore, while “a subject of Canadian 
interest and importance,” one that is barred from action by the Parlament of Canada because 
it requires in its treatment the invasion of some provincial jurisdiction? One cannot but 
observe that there are many other and diverse subjects that might conceivably thus rise to 
national importance under certain social or political conditions, as, for example, religion, the 
spread of disease, conservation of natural resources, secret societies, and perhaps others. It 
is perhaps worthy of mention, as indicating that this subject has been regarded as one of 
a “local and private nature” in the province, that Ontario and several of the other provinces 
have on their statute books legislation much resembling this in principle and outline. 

The case in hand raises the question I have mentioned very clearly, because, granting its 
national importance, the whole success of the operation of the legislation depends upon its 
being able to seize upon local disputes, local contracts and property, and upon local condi- 
tions, and to manage the exercise of civil rights in regard thereto, and subordinate them 
to the interests of the nation. Has the success of the experiment in such circumstances any 
bearing on the subject as indicating that it is of national importance? 

In considering the cases beginning in 1896, the following seems to throw some light upon 
this aspect of the subject. 

In Russell v. The Queen (1882) 7 A.C. 829, intemperance and the liquor traffic are 
likened to dealings in poisonous drugs, explosive substances, diseased meat, and classed with 
such acts as arson, or cruelty to animals, and, the subject-matter of the Act there con- 
sidered being in that view, as it was said, outside provincial authority, the Act was held 
not to be one in relation to property or civil rights, but one dealing with public wrongs and 
so drawn into direct relation with criminal law. 

This decision was, in Attorney General for Canada v. The Attorney General for Alberta 
(1916) 1 A.C. at p. 595, thus referred to:— 


“There the court considered that the particular subject-matter in question lay out- 
side the provincial powers. What has been said in subsequent cases before this board 
makes it clear that it was on this ground alone, and not on the ground that the Canada 
Temperance Act was considered to be authorized as legislation for the regulation of 
trade and commerce, that the Judicial Committee thought that it should be held 
that there was constitutional authority for Dominion legislation which— imposed 
conditions of a prohibitory character on the liquor traffic throughout the Dominion. 
No doubt the Canada Temperance Act contemplated in certain events the use of 
different licensing boards and regulations in different districts and to this extent 
legislated in relation to local institutions. But the Judicial Committee appear to have 
thought that this purpose was subordinate to a still wider and legitimate purpose of 
establishing a uniform system of legislation for prohibiting the liquor traffic throughout 
Canada excepting under restrictive conditions. The case must therefore be regarded 
as illustrating the principle which is now well established, but none the less ought to 
be applied only with great caution, that subjects which in one aspect and for one 
purpose fall within the jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures may 1n another aspect 
and for another purpose fall within Dominion legislative jurisdiction. There was a 
good deal in the Ontario Liquor License Act, and the powers of regulation which it 
entrusted to local authorities in the province, which seems to cover part of the field 
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of legislation recognized as belonging to the Dominion in Russell v. The Queen. But 
in Hodge v. The Queen the Judicial Committee had no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that the local licensing system which the Ontario statute sought to set up 
was within provincial powers. It was only the converse of this proposition to hold, 
as was done subsequently by this board, though without giving reasons, that the 
Dominion licensing statute, known as the McCarthy Act, which sought to establish 
a local licensing system for the liquor traffic throughout Canada, was beyond the 
powers conferred on the Dominion Parliament by section 91. Their Lordships think 
that, as the result of these decisions, it must now be taken that the authority to legis- 
late for the regulation of trade and commerce does not extend to the regulation by a 
licensing system of a particular trade in which Canadians would otherwise be free to 
engage in the provinces. Section 4 of the statute under consideration cannot, in their 
opinion, be justified under this head. Nor do they think that it can be justified for 
any such reasons as appear to have prevailed in Russell v. The Queen. No doubt 
the business of insurance is a very important one, which has attained to great dimen- 
sions in Canada. But this is equally true of other highly important and extensive 
forms of business in Canada which are to-day freely transacted under provincial 
authority. Where the British North America Act has taken such forms of business 
out of provincial jurisdiction, as in the case of banking, it has done so by express 
words which would have been unnecessary had the argument for the Dominion Gov- 
ernment addressed to the board from the Bar been well founded.” 


That explanation makes it clear that there the subject-matter of the legislation, 
namely, intemperance and the liquor traffic, lay outside provincial authority, and that the 
use of local institutions was subordinate to the wider purpose of prohibition which was held 
to be within Dominion legislative jurisdiction. What the Russell case insists upon is that 
a law placing restrictions upon the sale, ete., of intoxicating liquors is a law relating not 
to property or civil rights but to public order and safety which, it is said, is the primary 
matter dealt with. It is in that sense alone that it lay outside the provincial authority, 
which includes property, civil rights and matters of a local and private nature in the 
province. ‘The Alberta case, which dealt with insuramce contracts, seems to involve the 
proposition that the importance of the business of insurance, which had attained to great 
dimensions in Canada. did not bring it within the scope of the Dominion powers, because 
the Act dealt only with a widely spread business, but one having no relation in its 
operation, to the peace, order and good government of the Dominion. But the explanation 
of the Russell case and that case itself contain certain expressions which seem to justify 
my conclusion, that this particular problem may or may not be intended to be covered 
by the definite restriction laid down in later cases to which I shall refer. To illustrate, 
I quote the following. In the Russell case, p. 838-9, Sir Montague Smith says:— 

“What Parliament is dealing with in legislation of this kind” (i-e., an act 
restricting the sale or use ‘of liquor as similar to articles dangerous to public safety) 
“is not a matter in relation to property and its rights, but onie relating to public 
order and safety.” 
And wagain:— 


“Laws of this nature designed for the promotion of public order, safety, or 
morals and which subject those who contravene them to criminal procedure and 
punishment, belong to the subject of public wrongs rather than to that of civil rights. 
They are of a nature which fall within the general authority of Parliament to make 
laws for the order and good government of Canada, and have direct relation. to 
criminal law, which is one of the enumerated classes of subjects assigned exclusively 
to the Parliament of Canada.” 


In the later case in (1916) 1 A.C. 588, Lord Haldane, as already quoted, said, p. 596:— 

‘ But the Judicial Committee appear to have thought. this purpose ” (1.e., the use 
of local institutions in licensing and regulating) “was subordinate to a still wider 
and legitimate purpose of establishing a uniform system of legislation for prohibiting 
the liquor traffe throughout Canada except under restrictive conditions.” 


If, in the latter quotation, the words “for prohibiting strikes and lockouts throughout 
Canada except under restrictive conditions” are substituted for those referring to the liquor 
traffic, the analogy is obvious and something similar may be said about the other extract. 

In the case of Attormey General for Ontario v. Attorney General for Canada (1896) 
A.C. 348, these words occur on p. 361:— 

“Their Lordships do not doubt that some matters. in their origin local and 
provincial, might attam such dimensions as to affect the body politic of the Dominion, 
and to justify the Canadian Parliament in passing laws for their regulation or 
abolition in the interest of the Dominion, but great caution must be observed in 
distinguishing between that which is local and provincial, and therefore within the 
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jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. and that which has ceased to be merely 
local or provincial, and has become a matter of national concern, in such sense as to 
bring it within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. An Act restricting the 
right to carry weapons of offence, or their sale to young persons, within the province 
would be within the authority of the provincial legislature, but traffic in arms, or 
the possession of them under such circumstances as to raise @ suspicion that they 
were to be used for seditious purposes, or against a f oreign State, are matters which, 
their Lordships conceive, might be competently dealt with by the Parliament oi 
the Dominion”. 

But while that case suggests that some matters may, though local in their origin, attain 
dimensions so affecting the body politic of the Dominion as to justify Dominion legislation, 
it appears to me to lay down conditions which I think, taken literally, must for the present 
govern this branch of the case. It is there said— 

“These enactments appear to their Lordships to indicate that the exercise of legis- 
lative power by the Parliament of Canada, in regard to all matters not enumerated 
in section 91. ought to be strictly confined to such matters as are unquestionably 
of Canadian interest and importance and ought not to trench upon provincial legis- 
lation with respect to any of the classes of subjects enumerated in section 92. To 
attach any ‘other construction to the meneral power which, in supplement of its 
enumerated powers, is conferred upon the Parliament of Canada, by section 91, would, 
in their Lordshivs’ opinion, not only be contrary to the intendment of the Act, but 
would practically destroy the autonomy of the provinces. If it were once conceded 
that the Parliament of Canada has authority to make laws applicable to the whole 
Dominion, in relation to matters which in each province are substantially of local 
or private interest. upon the assumption that these matters also concern the peace, 
order and good government of the Dominion, there is hardly a subject enumerated 
in section 92 upon which it might not legislate, to the exclusion of the provincial 
Jegislatures ”. | 

That case, while conceding matters of unquestionable Canadian interest and import- 
ance, which would seem to include such a subject as, industrial conditions and dangers, 
as affecting the “public order and safety,” lays down as a qualification that legislation 
regarding such subiects “ought not to trench upon any of the classes specially confided 
to the provinces”. 

In the City of Montreal v. Montreal Street Ry. (1912) A.C. 333, the views quoted from 
the case in 1896 A.C. were affirmed. It was there discussed whether, under the Dominion 
powers as to federal railways, it could exercise control over provincial railways by compelling 
the making of traffic arrangements with those under the jurisdiction of Parliament. Lord 
MacNaghten said:— ' | 

“Tt cannot be held. their Lordships think, that it is necessarily incidental to the 
exercise by the Dominion Parliament of its control over federal railways that provin- 
cial railways should be coerced by its legislation to enter into these agreements 
in the manner in which it sought to coerce the street railway company in the 


exercise by the Parliament of Canada of its undoubted jurisdiction and control over 
federal lines, and is therefore, they think. an unauthorized invasion of the rights of 
the legislature of the province of Quebec”. 


In Attorney General for Australia v. Colonial Sugar Co. (1914) A.C. p. 252, Lord Haldane 
sums up the earlier pronouncements in these words:— 

“By the 91st section a general power was eiven to the new Parliament of Canada 
to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada without restriction 
to specific subjects, and excepting only the subjects specifically and exclusively assigned 
to the provincial legislatures by section 92.” 


In Attorney General for Canada v. Attorney General for Alberta (ante) the matter was 
again considered and Lord Haldane said (p. 595) :— 
“Tt must be taken to be now settled that the general authority to make laws for 
the peace, order and good eovernment of Canada, which the initial part of section 91 
of the British North America Act confers, does not, unless the subject-matter of legis- 
lation falls within some one of the enumerated heads which follow, enable the Dominion 
Parliament to trench on the subject-matters entrusted to the provincial legislatures 
by the enumeration in section 92. There is only one case, outside the heads enumer- 
ated in section 91, in which the Dominion Parliament, can legislate effectively as 
regards a province, and that is where the subject-matter lies outside all of the subject- 
matters enumeratively entrusted to the province under section 92. Russell v. The 
Queen is an instance of such a case.” 
I find these careful pronouncements by Lord Haldane to be reinforced in the Board of 


Commerce and the Fort Frances cases (ante). 
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In Attorney General v. Manitoba License Holders’ Association (1902) A.C. p. 77, Lord 
MacNaghten points out that local legislation is not to be deemed ultra vires because it may 
have effect outside the limits of the province, and adds:— 


“On the one hand, according to Russell v. Reg. (ante) it is competent for the 
Dominion Legislature to pass an Act for the suppression of intemperance applicable 
to all parts of the Dominion and when duly brought into operation in any particular 
district deriving its efficacy from the general authority vested in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada.” 


He also says that,— 
“In the opinion of this tribunal matters which are ‘ substantially of local or of private 


interest’ in a province—matters which are of a local or private nature ‘from a pro- 
vincial point of view,’ to use expressions to be found in the judgment—are not 
excluded from the category of ‘matters of a merely local or private nature,’ because 
legislation dealing with them, however carefully it may be framed, may or must have 
an effect outside the limits of the province, and may or must interfere with the sources 
of Dominion revenue and the industrial pursuits of persons licensed under Dominion 
statutes to carry on particular trades.” 


I cannot but regard these decisions as laying down a rule which must, until circum- 
scribed by the Judicial Committee, govern this case; and. that rule is to confine the powers 
of the Dominion Parliament in its action, under the provision as to the peace, order and 
good government of the Dominion, to such matters of Canadian interest and importance as 
can be dealt with, without trenching upon any of the subjects specially reserved to the 
provinces. If it does encroach, then it is not to the extent to which it thus offends 
competent legislation for the peace, order and good government of Canada. 

I do not think the considerations I have mentioned warrant us in departing from this 
rule of construction, as it is clear and distinct. Nor are the merits of the question in any 
way enlarged by the fact that persons in more than one province are or may be affected 
by the dispute. This is not in itself sufficient to justify Dominion interference if the 
operation of the statute affects property and civil rights in the province in which the dispute 
originates or to which it spreads. 

So far as appears from the pleadings and evidence, this Act affects the respondent 
commission, which only operates in this province, and is constituted to carry out operations 
properly belonging to the spheres of municipal action. This forms another and important 
objection, as the Act interferes with what is in effect the right of the province to form and 
control municipal institutions, and appears to trench upon what is of a local and private 
nature within the province. The legal remedy sought by this commission, namely, an 
injunction restraining the members of the board from certain activities, may not involve 
all the matters referred to as important in considering the scope of the Act. But as the 
Act must “be scrutinized in its entirety” (Great West Saddlery Company v. The King 
(1921) 2 A.C. 117), the considerations I have discussed must be given weight to in deter- 
mining the real scope and effect of the Act. 

We are not called on to determine whether the Dominion jurisdiction as to railways, 
other than those under provincial control, or as to shipping and navigation, will preserve 
this Act in its relation to railway employees or those engaged in such shipping as may be 
considered a public utility. 

It remains to be considered whether, under the powers respecting “trade or commerce,” 
or “criminal law,” this Act may be upheld. The case of Citizens Insurance Co. v. Parsons 
(1881) 7 A.C. 96, at p. 113, shows how wide a definition may be given to “trade and 
commerce.” But even that definition does not touch this case, being limited to (1) political 
alrangements in regard to trade, requiring parliamentary sanction, (2) regulation of trade 
in matters of interprovincial concern, and (3) general regulation of trade affecting the whole 
Dominion. The relations of employer and employee, resulting in the production of articles 
which are the subjects of trade, and the use of property for that purpose, are not what 
is meant by the enumerated power referred to, which is directed, among other things, to the 
movement and interchange of commodities and their purchase and sale, but not to their 
production or manufacture, or any of the conditions dealt with by this Act, which result 
in that production. 

I should hesitate to hold that jurisdiction could be founded on that expression so as 
to comprehend whatever makes trade and commerce possible. And this seems to be the 
effect of including, as arising out of or belonging to the domain of trade or commerce as 
commonly understood or defined, disputes between owners or operators of mining properties 
and of electric light, gas, water and power works and any group of persons, etc., acting 
together and whom the Minister of Labour considers to have interests in common. 

Nor can I assent to the view that, if the real purpose and intent of an Act is to be 
found in relation to the peace, order and good government of the Dominion under the 
general power, and it invades provincial jurisdiction, it can be supported as one whose pith 
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and substance has relation to “trade and commerce.” Many acts relating to trade and 
commerce assist in preserving peace and order and aid in maintaining good government, 
but their constitutional validity must depend on one or other power, in which case different 
considerations at once arise according to which power is invoked. 

In regard to the criminal law, it was urged in the latest case, Attorney General of 
Ontario v. Reciprocal Insurers (not yet reported), that if the true character of the section, 
508 (c), was one regulating the exercise of civil rights, thus infringing the provincial juris- 
diction, yet, the authority of Parliament in regard to criminal law being unlimited, it was 
valid as creating a crime. This device was rejected by the Judicial Committee on the 
ground earlier stated by Lord Haldane in the Board of Commerce case. 

Mr. Justice Duff, in the Reciprocal Insurance case, says:— 


“The claim now advanced is nothing less than this, that the Parliament of 
Canada can assume exclusive control over the exercise of any class of civil nights 
within the provinces, in respect of which exclusive jurisdiction is given to the 
provinces, under section 92, by the device of declaring those persons to be guilty of a 
criminal offence who, in the exercise of such rights, do not observe the conditions 
imposed by the Dominion. Obviously the principle contended for ascribes to the 
Dominion the power, in execution of its authority under section 91 (27), to pro- 
mulgate and to enforce regulations controlling such matters as, for example, the 
solemnization of marriage, the practice of the learned professions and other occu- 
pations, municipal institutions, the operation of local works and undertakings, the 
incorporation of companies with exclusively provincial objects—and superseding 
provincial authority in relation thereto. Indeed, it would be difficult to assign limits 
to the measure in which, by procedure strictly analogous to that followed in this 
instance, the Dominion might dictate the working of provincial institutions and cir- 
cumscribe or supersede the legislative and administrative authority of the provinces. 

“Such a procedure cannot, their Lordships think, be justified, consistently with 
the governing principles of the Canadian constitution as enumerated and established 
by the judgments of this board. The language of .sections 91 and 92 (which establish 
‘interlacing and independent legislative authorities, Great West Saddlery v. The 
King, supra) being popular rather than scientific, the necessity was recognized at an 
early date of construing words describing a particular subject-matter by reference 
to the other part of both sections. As Sir Montague Smith observed, in a well- 
known passage in the judgment in Citizens Insurance Company v. Pareonss (ies hs 
at p. 109, ‘The two sections must be read together and the language of one inter- 
preted and, where necessary, modified by that of the other.’ The scope of the powers 
received by the Dominion under item 27, section 91, is not to be ascertained by 
obliterating the context, in which the words are placed, in disregard to this rule.” 

If, therefore, this legislation is one substantially in relation to property and civil 
rights, this case applies and governs here. 

I very much regret having to arrive at a conclusion adverse to the validity, in so far as 
it affects the respondent commission, of this Act. It has been a successful experiment in 
warding off industriai difficulties in many cases, all the more to be recognized in view of one 
of its provisions possibly thought to be unavoidable. Its capacity for service would, in my 
humble judgment, have been enhanced if it had provided an absolutely independent tribunal, 
instead of one in which two of the members are almost necessarily imbued with opposing 
views, and nominated by the contending parties. As its function is delay, consideration and 
publicity, its present shape practically compels the parties and the public to rely upon one 
member of the board who may happen to be chosen by the other two, and whose views 
may possibly be detached, from the prepossessions of either side. 

I think the appeal must be dismissed with costs and judgment entered for the respon- 
dents in the action, in accordance with these reasons, for the relief they seek, with costs. 


At the time of writing, July 28, 1924, the counsel for the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners had appealed the decision of the First Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario direct to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in England and special leave to appeal had been granted by the King’s order on 
July 25, 1924. The case will, no doubt, be heard by the Judicial Committee in 
the fall of 1924. 


Proposep AMENDMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


A Bill to amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was introduced 
in the House of Commons on March 12, 1924, by the Minister of Labour. The 
amendments in question were identical with those which were before Parlia- 
ment at the preceding session and which, although passing the House of Com- 
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mons, were severely opposed in the Senate. At the close of the 1923 session, 
the Senate amendments having proved unacceptable to the House of Commons 
and the Bill having been dropped, the statute remained without amendments 
later than those of the year 1'920. 

The 1924 Bill also passed the House of Commons with little debate. In 
the Senate, however, an amendment to section 8 of the Act was again added to 
the Bill involving a principle to which the House of Commons would not agree. 
This conflict of opinion between the two Houses continued in spite of a con- 
ference of representatives of the Senate and House of Commons, and resulted 
in the dropping of the Bill. 

The. measure was explained in the Senate by the Honourable Senator Dan-_ 
durand and was strongly upheld by him. After the second reading in the Senate 
the Bill was referred, on the suggestion of the Hon. G. D. Robertson, former 
Minister of Labour, to the Senate Committee on Railways, Telegraphs and Har- 
bours, to enable parties interested in the proposed amendments to express their 
views. In support of his proposal Senator Robertson read a letter addressed to 
himself, and signed by representatives of 140,000 organized railway employees 
in Canada, with reference to the amending Bill (number 7). This letter was in 
part as follows:— 


Although you have on several occasions clearly set forth in the Senate the views of 
labour on the principles of this legislation, as well as on the proposed amendments in Bill 
7, it may be of interest to you to have at hand the opinions of the representatives of 
labour in Canada affected by this legislation. 

It is not necessary at this time to refer in detail to the history of the legislation or the 
chief reasons for its enactment. Suffice it to say that during the time the Act has been in 
operation labour has generally accepted the principles of the Act and has co-operated in 
giving effect to its chief purpose “to aid in the prevention and settlement of strikes and 
lockouts in industries connected with public utilities.” Generally speaking, this co-operation 
has continued, notwithstanding the fact that for many years the measure did not find, 
popular favour among a large number of the workers affected. However, believing that in 
the public interest some legislative machinery should operate to insure ample opportunity 
for investigation and conciliation in industrial disputes, labour has gradually adapted itself 
to the principles and legal process of the Act, and is further willing that it should be con- 
tinued, provided that its operation is made equitable to all concerned. 

It would seem that during the discussion on this subject there has not been sufficient 
emphasis placed upon one of the fundamental principles of the Act, namely, conciliation. 
In order to maintain this spirit of concilation before a board there should be equality of 
treatment under the Act. It is the adoption and acceptance of this principle by_all parties 
concerned, both in the application for and subsequent to the appointment of a board, which 
is essential to the effective carrying out of, and wholesome respect for the Act. 

That the Act has not always been used equitably in the matter of disputes between 
employers and workmen, because of unfair advantage being taken by employers of an 
omission inadvertently made in section 58, thus enabling employers to force changed condi- 
tions of employment for reduction in wages, contrary to the spirit. and intent of the Act, 
is a matter of common knowledge to those conversant with the operation of the Act, 
especially within the past four or five years. 

All that Bill 7 contemplates is to insure equality of advantage, as well as responsibility, 
under the operation of the Act. It cannot be consistently contended that any injustice 
or burden will be imposed upon the employer by the proposed amendment, unless he 
violates the Act. The employer should not entertain any fear of referring to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation any proposed changes in wages or working conditions, before 
making them effective, especially in view of the fact that employees have accepted this 
obligation for the past fifteen years. 

Trusting that the honourable the Senate will see the consistency of concurring in Bill 
No. 7 as it passed the House of Commons, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Byron Baker, 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
L. L. PELLETIER, 
Legislative Representative, Order of Railway Conductors; 
W. L. Best, 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
T. J. CoucHLin, 
Legislative Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Tom Moors, 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
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~The amending Bill affected sections 15, 57 and 58 of the Act. The first 
section related to cases in which the employers and employees were unable to 
come together because one of the parties had refused to enter into negotiations, 
the amendment providing that a sworn declaration to this effect by the 
employer, or by the workers’ representatives, would afford sufficient grounds 
to the Minister to proceed with the formation of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The Senate agreed to this section without a division. 

Section 2 was designed to amend the Act by placing clearly upon the 


party desiring the change the full responsibiliy for making an applicaton for 


a Conciliation Board. Section 57 of the Act, to which this section applies, 


requires that the relations of the parties concerned are to remain unchanged 


pending proceedings before a board. The amendment consisted in the addi- 
tion of a clause providing that “it shall be unlawful for the employer to make 
effective a proposed change in wages or hours, or for the employees to go on 
strike,” until the dispute in question has been finally dealt with by a board; 
and in the further provision that “the application for the appointment of a 
board shall be made by the employers or employees proposing the change in 
wages or hours.” This section was finally agreed to by a vote of 28 to 15. 

An amendment to this section of the amending Bill, proposed by the 
Honourable Senator Béique, was defeated by a vote of 31 to 13. This pro- 
posed amendment was explained by its mover as intending to give the employ- 
ers or the employees “the right to change the conditions of employment after 
giving thirty days’ notice to the other parties,” the decision of the board to 
be retroactive. Senator Béique’s proposed amendment was as follows:— 

It shall be unlawful for any employer, without the consent of a majority of the employees 
evidenced in writing, signed by them or their authorized representatives, or for any employee 
to make any change in the conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours, unless 
the party making the change has, within thirty days before doing so, applied for the 
appointment of a board to which the dispute shall be submitted, and, as regards wages, the 
board may declare its decision retroactive to any date not anterior to that on which the 
change was made. On the failure of either party to abide by the decision of the board, the 
other party may have recourse to a strike or lockout as the case may be. 

Criticizing Senator Béique’s proposed amendment, the Honourable Mr. 
Dandurand said that it would result in’a situation in which “the employer 
would give notice to the employees that he had applied for a board, and that 
thirty days hence he would reduce the wages. The board would then have to 
be organized, start its sessions, hear witnesses, and, if it had not succeeded 
in bringing the parties to an adjustment of their difficulties within those thirty 
days, then when the fatal hour ‘ntervened the conditions would ‘be changed, 
the wages would be lowered, and the next day there would be a strike—just 
what the Act was to prevent.” 

In the course of the discussion on this section the Honourable Senator 
Robertson, former Minister of Labour, explained that the proposed amend- 
ments contained in the Bill were intended to meet the requests of the railway 
employees that the Act should be so changed as to apply equitably to all parties 
concerned. The railway employees made this request after the railway com- 
panies had, in 1921, forced upon the railway employees of Canada—about 
200,000 in number—a loss of over two million dollars. While the employers 
had been able to reduce wages, the employees had hitherto, when they desired 
an increase, followed the procedure laid down in the Act. After discussion among 
themselves the employees would, having given the employer the required thirty 
days’ notice, open negotiations with him. If an agreement had not been reached 
at the end of that time the employees had to apply for a board. For seventeen 
years, he said, they had complied with that law, and waited until the matter 
was referred to a board, and the board had made its report as the law required. 
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In the course of the discussion the Right Hon. Sir George E. Foster, in 
opposing Senator Béique’s proposal, paid the following tribute to the value of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act as a reconciling force in the com- 
munity :— ; 


Everybody knows, and it has been acknowledged on both sides of this House, that from 
1907 there began on the labour side a spirit of gradual approach towards the contemplation 
of that law as a thing which might be advantageous to labour and under which employees 
might work for their own benefit. They were absolutely suspicious of it at first, and they 
remained to a certain extent, suspicious ‘of it year after year, but gradually they overcame 
their prejudices, Jost a good deal of their suspicion, and came to work under the law as 
well. I think. as any body of men have been induced to work under any law. They have, 
in the main, kept the spirit of the law. They have obtained its advantages and have suffered 
whatever disadvantages came to them through their compliance with the statute. Therefore 
we find to-day a mightily improved spirit as between these two vast sections of our people, 
upon whose good relations with each other depends so much that third body of-the people, 
the maim body, who are always affected one way or another by these disputes between 
eapitial and labour. 


Section 3 of the amending Bill, amending section 58, the penalty section 
of the Act, so as to conform with the change in section 57, was passed without 
division. 

The Honourable Senator Beaubien next proposed to limit to coal mines 
the operation of the Act in regard to mines. This proposal was defeated by 
18 votes to 13. 

JUDGES AS ARBITRATORS 


On the third reading of the amending Bill the Hon. W. R. Ross moved 
the following amendment, which was identical with an amendment moved 
last year by the Hon. G. Lynch-Staunton, and which had been already during 
the present session proposed in committee by the Hon. Senator L. C. Webster 
and defeated on a vote of 16 to 14:— 


4. (1) Subsection 2 of section erght of the said Act is hereby repealed and the following 
substituted therefor :— 

“(2) If either of the parties fails or neglects to duly make any recommendation 
within the said period, or such extension thereof as the minister on cause shown grants, 
the Chief Justice of the province in which the dispute arose, or, if there be no such 
Chief Justice in that province, the Chief Justice of the highest court of last resort in 
civil matters in that province, or, in any case where the dispute did not arise in one 
province only, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, shall as soon there- 
after as possible appoint a fit person to be a member of the board; and such member 
shall be deemed to be appointed on the recommendation of the said party.” 

(2) Section 4 of the said section eight is hereby repealed and the following substituted 
therefor :— 

“(4) If the members chosen on the recommendation of the parties fail or neglect 
to duly make any recommendation within the ssid period. or such extension thereof 
as the minister on cause shown grants, the Chief Justice of the province in which the 
dispute arose. or, if there be no such Chief Justice in that province, the Chief Justice 
of the highest court of last resort in civil matters in that province, or, in any case 
where the dispute did not arise in one province only, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. shall as soon thereafter as possible appoint a fit person to be a 
third member of the board, and such member shall be deemed to be appointed on 
the recommendation of the other two members iof the board.” 

(3) The following is hereby added to the said section 8 as subsection 6 thereof :— 

“Tn subsections 2 and 4 of this section the expression ‘Chief Justice’ includes 

any judge duly authorized as and for the Chief Justice.” 


In support of the proposal Senator Ross said he had examined the arbi- 
tration acts in all the provinces of Canada and in Great Britain, and in every 
case, with the exception of the province of Quebec, it was provided that, if the 
parties concerned couid not agree on an umpire, the appointment was to be made 
by a court. He claimed that the third man on a board should be “ as impartial 
as it is possible for a man to be.” “If the position of Minister of Labour,” 
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Senator Ross continued, “is occupied by a man in sympathy with labour, or 
if the government of the day is leaning that way, labour will in all probability 
have an advantage in the selection that would be made.” 

The proposed amendment was strongly opposed by the Hon. Mr. Dan- 
durand and by the Hon. Mr. Robertson, who stated that the resulting delays 
in the operation of the Act would render it ineffective. On a division, how- 
ever, the amendment was carried by a vote of 42 to 22, and the Bill, thus 
amended, was read the third time and passed. 


NON-CONCURRENCE BY HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The Senate amendment was rejected by the House of Commons on July 


7, on the ground that it introduced a new feature in the Bill, and would com- 


plicate rather than simplify procedure in connection with the administration 
of the Act. | 

The Minister of Labour, in moving the vote of non-concurrence in the 
Senate’s amendment, made a statement similar to that’ made by him in 1923 
when the same course was taken by the House of Commons. This statement 
was in part as follows:— 


The statitte as it stands provides for the selection of a chairman by joint agreement 
when. possible of the other two members of a conciliation board, and requires that, where no 
agreement is reached, the minister shall make ‘the necessary appointment. In about one- 
half of several hundred boards which have been established a chairman has been secured 
by agreement. It had become a general though not invariable practice for the Minister of 
Labour, when called upon to appoint a chairman, to select a judge, but this practice ceased 
when two or three years ago the Judges’ Act was so amended as to prohibit the acceptance 
by a judge of the fees ordinarily payable ¢o a chairman, or member of a conciliation board. 
It is true that the Minister of Labour is not under the Judges’ Act, as it has been amended. 
prohibited from asking a judge to act as a chairman, nor is a judge apparently prohibited 
from accepting a chairmanship; but since fees are no longer payable in such circumstances 
to a judge, it has not been thought reasonable as a rule to request a judge to undertake 
the duties involved in a chairmanship; such duties, it will be understood, are frequently of 
a severe and arduous nature and in nearly all cases are of the highest moment to employers 
and to large numbers of workmen, as well as frequently to the public. In two cases since 
the amendment of the Judges’ Act, judges have been, however, appointed, once by the 
Minister of Labour of the late administration and once by the present Minister of Labour, 
but in the latter case the appointment was made on the joint recommendation of the other 
board members. In both. cases the judges concerned accepted from a sense of public duty; 
no fees were of course paid them. It may be said that there is every advantage im a 
chairman being secured by joint agreement and the Minister of Labour appoints a chairman 
with reluctance. Inquiry shows ‘that this has been the case with most previous ministers. 
The chances of an agreement are manifestly increased when a chairman is secured by joint 
request of other board members. The method or system, however, under which different 
Ministers of Labour have made appointments has not been the subject of any known 
criticism, and certainly the files contain no communications requesting or suggesting a 
change in the present practice. 

The objections to the system laid down in the Senate amendment are obvious. In the 
first place, the appointment of a chairman by a Chief Justice, whether the Chief Justice 
of a province or of the Supreme Court of Canada, would entail. inevitable delay. Such 
delays would be particularly unfortunate since, despite every effort under present procedure, 
one side or other of the disputing parties is sometimes disposed to object to the time 
necessarily occupied in procedure. In the second place, a Chief Justice or other judge 
cannot possibly be as intimately seized of the nature of the dispute involved and of the 
particular type therefore of man wanted for the chairmanship as would be the ‘Minister of 
Labour, who has established the board and has been in touch with details of procedure 
from its inception. It would be impossible to convey to a judge at a distant point. by 
correspondence, which would of necessity be as a rule by telegraph with consequent serious 
expenditure and some danger of inaccuracy, all the particulars which should be properly at 
hand to enable the judge to reach a correct conclusion as to the type of person apparently 
best suited for the important duties involved. The judge would exercise his best judg- 
ment and the appointment might or might not prove to be a good one. In any case the 
minister who is charged with the administration of the statute would be freed from 
responsibility on this most vital aspect of administration and the judges would become 
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involved in the technicalities of departmental procedure. Since a considerable proportion 
of the disputes dealt with under the statute extend to two or more provinces, the task 
of naming the chairman of conciliation boards would under the proposed Senate amend- 
ment fall most frequently to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who from the nature 
of his functions may be presumed to be furthest removed from contact with industriai 
disputes and mecessarily therefore the more dependent on the advice of others as to the 
type of person best suited for a chairman in a particular case. Despite the high legal and 
other attainments which a Chief Justice would undoubtedly possess, it is submitted that, 
in addition to the complication and delays in procedure which the proposed system of 
appointing chairmen would entail, the suggested change would be highly detrimental to 
the successful administration of the statute. 

The Senate, on the return of the Bill from the House of Commons, resolved, 
by a vote of 34 to 10, to insist upon their amendment, for the following 
reasons :— 

The amendment of the Senate must be read with the other amendments to the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act which impose heavy penalties in certain contingencies. The 
employer and the employees will each have a representative on the board, and it is in accord 
with natural justice that the third arbitrator should be chosen, as far as is legislatively 
possible, by_a method that will guarantee an appointment free of political or economic 
influences. The amendment is fair and just to both parties to disputes arising under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

A free conference was subsequently held between representatives of the 
two Houses, in order, if possible, to effect a compromise in regard to the Senate’s 
amendment. No agreement or understanding, however, was reached as a result 
of this conference, and accordingly the Bill was dropped. 
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Il. CONCILIATION WORK 


In addition to the administration of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the services of the Department of Labour were utilized during the year 
in connection with the settlement of a number of labour disputes. In some 
instances the Minister of Labour assisted personally, and in other cases the 
good offices of the department were exerted through the fair wages officers who 
are stationed at different industrial centres. The officers in question are: Mr. 
Theo. Bertrand, stationed at Montreal; Mr. E. N. Compton, stationed at 
Toronto; Mr. F. E. Harrison, stationed at Vancouver. Mr. E. McG. Quirk, 
of Montreal, though not actually an officer of the department, acted on various 
cecasions as a special representative in connection with conciliation work in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


Mr. F. E. Harrison, who had been for a number of years stationed at Cal- 
gary, was moved to Vancouver, and, in addition to his charge of departmental 
matters in British Columbia, has continued to keep in touch with labour ques- 
tions in Alberta and Saskatchewan, particularly in connection with disputes 
occurring from time to time in the coal fields of Alberta and eastern British 
Columbia. | 

Mr. D. T. Bulger, who had represented the Department of Labour at 
Vancouver, and Mr. W. D. Killins, who had been employed at Ottawa for a 
number of years as fair wages officer, retired from the service. 

As in preceding years, close attention was given by the Department of 
Labour to questions occurring in the coal fields of both Eastern and Western 
Canada. Mr. F. E. Harrison succeeded Mr. D. T. Bulger as chairman of the 
Cost of Living Commission which was established in 1918 on the request of 
the coal miners and operators of Vancouver island to deal with the cost of 
living and wages matters there. The other members of this commission are 
Mr. Tully Boyce, on behalf of the coal mine operators, and Mr, Matthew 
Gunniss, on behalf of the miners. Four reports were submitted by this com- 
mission during the year dealing with the cost of living for the quarters ending 
March 31, 1923; June 30, 1923; September 30, 1923; March 31, 1924. It was 
understood that wages adjustments were made in a number of coal mines of 
Vancouver island in accordance with the reports of the Cost of Living 
Commission. 

In Alberta and: eastern British Columbia the wage contract between the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and District 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America expired on March 31, 1924, and a cessation of work 
occurred in the collieries controlled by the members of the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association. Prior to that time negotiations were entered into 
between the contracting firms with a view to the renewal of the former agree- 
ment, but the coal miners declined to accept a proposed reduction of $1.17 per 
diem from the pay of all contract and wage employees. This amount repre- 
sented the increases which had been awarded to the miners by a Cost of Living 
Commission and by agreement during the years 1917-1920. Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
of the Department of Labour, was in Calgary during these negotiations and 
endeavoured by conference with the parties to prevent an interruption of coal 
mining operations. His efforts in this direction proved unavailing and over 
8,000 miners employed in thirty of the leading collieries of southern Alberta 
and of eastern British Columbia participated in the strike which occurred at 
the end of March and which continued for months thereafter until a settle- 
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ment was finally reached through the mediation of the Minister of Labour of 
Canada, the Hon. James Murdock, and the Prime Minister of Alberta, the Hon. 
Herbert Greenfield, in the month of October following. Mr. Harrison’s services 
were also exercised in connection with this settlement. 

Several industrial disputes occurred in connection with the erection of grain 
elevators at Vancouver and Edmonton, which were, however, adjusted without 
stoppage of work. The good offices of Mr. Harrison were utilized in this con- 
nection and also in connection with the settlement of a strike of longshoremen 
to the number of 1,500 which occurred at. Vancouver in October and November, 
1923. A strike of the steam and operating engineers which occurred on the Gov- 
ernment dry dock at Esquimalt was also adjusted through the intervention of the 
Department of Labour. Mr. Harrison visited southeastern British Columbia 
during the months of January and February, 1924, in connection with labour 
disturbances which had occurred in the lumber camps and which had caused a 
cessation of work in this industry for a period of several weeks. Eventually the 
lumber companies were able to secure men from the Prairie Provinces and opera- 
tions were resumed thereupon. 

Following charges made in the House of Commons that a pulp and paper 
manufacturing company at Powell River, B.C., had denied employment to its 
workmen, members of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Mr. 
Harrison visited Powell River on instructions from the Minister of Labour for 
the purpose of investigating the employees’ complaints and bringing the same 
to the company’s attention. ‘Dhe charge of discrimination was denied by the 
company. An effort was also made by mutual explanations to promote good 
relations between the company and its operatives. 

Mr. E. N. Compton, apart from the duties of his position as fair wages 
officer, lent his assistance to the Department of Labour in connection with the 
avoidance and settlement of various industrial disputes during the last fiscal 
year. A very large part of Mr. Compton’s time was, however, taken up in 
connection with labour questions occurring on the contracts for the Welland 
Ship Canal, which are dealt with in another chapter of the present report. 

Reference is made in the chapter of the present report dealing with the work 
of the Statistical Branch to the strike of the steel workers at Sydney, N:S., 
which occurred in the summer of 1923, and to the sympathetic strike of coal 
miners which was declared in connection therewith. Mention is also made in 
this other chapter to the strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia which occurred in 
January, 1924. The Department of Labour was in close touch with these 
occurrences, and efforts were made to assist the parties in reaching amicable 
settlements of the subject-matters in dispute. 

Reference was made in the last report to a walk-out of a large number of 
employees of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company at Sydney which occurred 
on February 13, 1923, and which was caused by the discharge of a helper in the 
nail mill. This strike lasted four days and was settled by a promise of inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the dismissal. From the time of this strike 
until the following summer unrest among the workers in the steel plant was more 
manifest. Negotiations regarding wages, hours and union recognition occurred 
during the spring, and an increase of 10 per cent in wages was announced by the 
company in the middle of April. A strike of the company’s employees was 
declared, however, by the union on June 28 for further wage increases, recognition 
of the union (including the check-off) and an eight-hour working day. Follow- 
ing certain disturbances of the peace, detachments of soldiers and provincial 
police were sent to the scene from Halifax. The aid of the militia force was 
also invoked on requisition of the County Judge. The strike of steel workers 
continued from June 28 to August 3. On July 3 the coal miners employed by 
the Dominion Coal Company and the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
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went on strike in protest against the presence of the militia, and on July 17 
the International President of the United Mine Workers of America revoked 
the charter of District 26, comprising the coal fields of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and replaced the district officials by others. International organizers 
of the United Mine Workers were also sent to Nova Scotia. Between July 19 
and July 24 various locals of the employees’ union voted to return to work, and 
within a few days the strike was formally called off on directions from the 
Provisional District President. 

A representative of the Department of Labour visited Cape Breton during 
the occurrence of these disputes, and a Royal Commission was appointed by 
Order in Council on September 22 to inquire into the recurring industrial unrest 
among the steel workers at Sydney, N.S., “creating conditions which have 
occasioned the calling out of the active militia in aid of the civil power and their 
retention for a considerable period of time in the areas affected.” This com- 
mission was composed of Dr. James W. Robertson, C.M.G., of Ottawa, as chair- 
man, Mr. J. J. Johnston, K.C., of Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Mr. Fred. Ban- 
croft, of Toronto. The commissioners held public sessions at Sydney, where 
144 witnesses were examined, representing all interests concerned. ‘The unani- 
mous report of the commission was issued on February 9, 1924, and was printed 
as a supplement to the February number of the Labour Gazette. The com- 
missioners, in the concluding portion of their report, made the following recom- 
mendations :— 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE COMPANY AND THE EXMPLOYEES 


The commissioners are of the opinion that the absence of any recognized organized 
means through which representatives of the men could confer with representatives of the 
company prevented the development of amicable relations; and the commissioners are 
further of the opinion that the employees’ representatives plan with a general works com- 
mittee and other committees, which is now in effect on the plant, is a means whereby the 
management and the employees can get together to confer upon questions of mutual interest 
and obligation and seek their settlement by full frank discussion. Such contacts and con- 
ferences are not intended to impose settlements but to promote agreements and to provide 
regular and recognized opportunities in which mutual understanding can be promoted, 
confidence developed and co-operating good-will brought into play in the relations between 
the company and the workmen. 


Hours oF LABOUR 


The commissioners are of the opinion that the hours of labour have been excessively 
long in some departments of the plant under the two-shift system of operation. 

The commissioners recommend that, in the interests alike of the company and the 
workmen, early and earnest attention be given to the elimination of the twenty-four-hour 
cliange-over period and to the abolition of the seven-day week. 

The commissioners recommend that the question of adopting the three-shift plan 
(eight hours per shift) in the departments of continuous processes and a maximum of a 
ten-hour day for other workmen be given the most careful consideration. In our opinion 
the change would be advantageous to the company and beneficial to the men, and should 
be adopted. 

WacES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The commissioners are of the opinion that the iron and steel industry of Sydney can 
be carried on successfully and amicably in such a way as to meet the reasonable desires 
and requirements of the workmen and the company. ; 

Since the steel industry is one which has been characterized by intermittent periods 
of prosperity and depression, the commissioners recommend that in the interests alike of 
the shareholders and the employees the company should discuss with representatives of 
the employees the question of drawing to some extent upon the surplus accumulated during 
fat years to tide the workmen as well as the shareholders over lean years when changes in 
rates of wages are in contemplation and when the prospect of regular employment is not 

ood. 
i As an alternative, the commissioners recommend that in the public interest some com- 
petent authority be directed to investigate and report upon the use which is made of such 
surplus funds of the company. 

86405—26—4 
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CALLING OuT OF THE MILITIA 

The commissioners are of the opinion that the local police force was entirely inade- 
quate to deal with the situation which had occurred at Sydney, that a riotous condition 
of mob rule prevailed for some days and nights and that the presence of the militia, was 
necessary and beneficial. 

The commissioners are of opinion that it is desirable that the Militia Act should be 
amended in such a manner as to provide that a requisition requiring the active militia to 
be called out for active service in aid of the civil power may be made only by a judge and 
the Attorney General of a province acting jointly in making the same and that the requisi- 
tion should contain a statement by the Attorney General of the province to the effect, that 
he shall as soon as possible, and not later than one week thereafter, cause an inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances which occasioned the calling out of the active militia and 
send a report upon the same to the Minister of National Defence. 


Legislation giving effect to the recommendations of the commission with 
respect to the calling out of the active militia in aid of the civil power was 
passed at the 1924 session of Parliament. 

On the expiry on January 15, 1924, of the agreement between the British 
Empire Steel Corporation and its coal miners, a strike occurred of the latter, 
which involved 9,625 employees in the following localities: Glace Bay, Sy dnev 
Mines, Thorburn, Stellarton, and Springhill. Negotiations had previously been 
in progress for a new agreement in which the employees contended for the 
restoration of the 1921 wage scale, which would mean an increase of about 20 
per cent. The company posted a notice on January 15 announcing a reduction 
in wages of 20 per cent. Negotiations for a settlement were resumed in the 
first week of February, and a settlement effective for one year was reached in 
Montreal on February 11 between representatives of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation and of the United Mine Workers of America, including certain of the 
provisional officers of District 26. Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, special 
representative of the Department of Labour, assisted as an intermediary in 
connection with these negotiations in Montreal. 

Mr. Quirk’s services were also utilized in connection with the settlement of 
labour difficulties in Montreal and Thetford Mines, Que.; and in St. J ohn, N.B. 
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Hii, FAIR WAGES 


As a result of experience gained in the administration of the fair wages 
policy of the Government of Canada, as set forth in the Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922 (see Annual Report, 1922, pages 42-46), certain amendments were 
made in this Order in Council on April 9, 1924, on recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, which, without altering the scope and intent of the policy, 
are intended to make its purpose clearer and more definite. 


The amendments in question apply to the “A” conditions of the fair wages 
Order in Council which are observable in connection with all contracts for the 
construction or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, railways, canals, 
roads, bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, lighthouses, 
and other works for the improvement and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other works of defence, dams, hydraulic 
works, slides, piers, booms, and other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties constructed or remodelled for the 
Government of Canada; the like conditions are also observable as far as prac- 
ticable in connection with all agreements made by the Government involving 
the grant of Dominion public funds in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or 
guarantee for any of the purposes mentioned. The changes sanctioned by the 
amending Order in Council affect sections 2, 3, and 5 (a) of the “A” conditions. 
Under the fair wages policy, as it has been administered during the past twenty- 
four years, the Minister of Labour has been authorized to render a final deci- 
sion in connection with any dispute arising as to wages or hours. The prin- 
cipal changes made in the policy are intended to secure more effective pro- 
vision for the enforcement of the labour provisions of government contracts in 
this respect. 


In the case of all contracts to which the “A” conditions apply, the depart- 
ment of the Government concerned is required to communicate to the Depart- 
ment of Labour the nature of the proposed contract and the classes of labour 
likely to be required in its execution. The Labour Department is charged with 
the preparation of schedules setting forth the rates of wages and hours of 
labour generally accepted as current, for competent workmen of the various 
classes required, in the district in which the work is to be performed. This fair 
wage schedule is thereupon embodied in the contract. In any cases where the 
Department of Labour is unable to furnish fair wages schedules for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, authority is given for the insertion in the contract of a general 
fair wage clause calling for the observance of the current wage rates and hours 
of the district. The general fair wage clause of the amended Order in Council 
reads as follows:— 

All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time during the continuance of the contract for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if there be no current rates in such district, then 
fair and reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in the trade in the 
district where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects hours 
in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and property, 
or for other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of 
service are required. The Minister of Labour may at any time and from time to time 
determine, for the purposes of this contract, what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages, and the current or fair and reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, provided that his determination and any 
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amendment or variation shall not be operative prior to the period of three months imme- 
diately preceding the date thereof. Where there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give effect to such decision. In case the contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or employees for any services performed or 
for any hours of labour, wages according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of 
Labour, the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct the Minister to pay any such 
wages at the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by 
the Government to the contractor and any such payment shall for all purposes as between 
the contractor and the Government be deemed and taken to be payment to the contractor, 
and the contractor shall be bound in every particular by any such authority, direction and 
payment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where it is established to his satisfaction that an 
agreement in writing exists and is in effect between the contractor and the class of employees 
to which such employee or employees belong or the authorized representatives of such 
class of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada has been in effect 
since 1900 and is based on a resolution of the House of Commons which was 
adopted at the session of 1900 as follows:— 

“That it be resolved, that all government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy, and deems it the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. 

“It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds.” 

During the year 1923-24 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions in connection with the execution of 79 contracts. These are divided 
among the different departments of the Government as follows: Public Works 
Department, 43; National Defence, 2; Interior, 2; Trade and Commerce, 1; 
Marine and Fisheries, 10; Indian Affairs, 11; Railways and Canals, 10. 


WorkKS FOR WHICH Farr Waces Conpirions PREPARED 


The following tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1923-24:— 
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TABLE showing by provinces the fair wages conditions prepared 1923-24 


Prince New 
Department of Government | Saskat-|Edward}| Nova | Bruns- | Quebec} Ontario} Mani- | British |Alberta] Total 
chewan| Island | Scotia | wick toba | Columbia 
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Post OrricrE Contracts—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department 
by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of the labour 
employed, which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1923-24. 


Name of Order Amount 
of Order 

$ cts. 
Oy 10g 100 Paver TECOMUAGIES. yar 20 ie thee 0/5sns a.e olan eo giel nda UPel « elabe ath ORO CK A. Nia. WAM Mt atail 2,490 00 
oy Tiere shee oe tee ae ety ite whe Aas aig ih oe ake bee on ate UG melpp ali ep toads «| Hy Hebe SMe Mets 5,250 00 
Mae PINS ORGMOLOWNLIQGIVON ire. soy es) lene sae ee eee eden deinen cones casas sis 13,115 00 
ES Me OS I ALCO EG te kes ease wa ses on side a alma s Aba ciples pean ete es | 15,765 00 
RET GENCE Cee A oe eh ois Sale ies caval, 4 a ele etn x we a MS or elle aw! Aio te ales < glee GDh 1,746 00 
Mere ie PORRIMON 8 Winter UNMOTING : co. o oso). dye is viele iat cle ese eleinielteleye 6 ee eile ee Whe. 4 aba « 40,633 25 
SO pS id al citecea Tuk 0 ade A ee) en ae ae ee een ea Pic irer sa eran), ne a 121,625 00 
ee FAO! PT CANS, we oe oc. nm ie een 5 wa Sole sles soe ee Re iele lela oe mele Sinai sauna as 1,200 00 
RE 101i CANS HNC COVOLSR. o 6 cg auth s vis c= a cih ie dinleia aie 4 ih agg ie gin coal Les eiblee Beh ele alk wa iilylerns 1,456 46 
MME Ea Ps UO PURO ES. feces le ha ya'e a he ues eosla nial ai gue Mee Me ele kab eo die ls a Wealat ae Wha 3,906 00 
Brine GHTORd TOPUMAU ARS. 611 0)6 cl une oa ldfe vie 2 oie ono ob Binley ce Mee en Wo ged eintale ged iali wie 1,350 00 
Supplying postmen’s Tubber DOOts., 6.2.4... 6 ee lle eee eee a tenn ee cen ee ale dele a 1,067 36 
a re CAO OLSt es ey rie ee aise ip ein > oak eles me Sie AP alee bh ale a thy wie alk aiale e ateamine 375 00 
Beniy ing street lerter DORCE sy . a. 5. Hele ole die o's Yin ote gale es eee ale Oo ole Ss Wie alana ie ie elaitin 'e > 3,750 00 
Emoplying rubber stamping CUSHIONS! <i)... ee el ek ea etn ee dane eds 140 00 
ee Teh NN i Whe GON Pee hs heb. aSs oie ale ee dere ale Glee be Wk Gealaregg, » gatas ate Abe EN ee + 4,995 00 
Ee RW GER Wet Atte oy Haid ate ae Re Kee Me be Wace dhe ais gels od Whe Mane eh Mh etahgay ais 6,210 00 
Supplying pint tins for cancelling ink.............. 6. cece eee eee cent eee e ete een ne eeeees 400 00 
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Mmmicing® POSEMIGH S UNUOTING, . 2). Fe. 1036. oo gies se yee iad ae ele ne ge ened ean asset ee whale Bas 20,196 51 
EV ITEUGLLCT POMCICS. sick tek << oes ahs she Fo lacn ore dale woolen a tale pen leis eels a Ri Rinle wel ble Ba oth Ges 640 00 
ES A BOW OLS YG ial at di exe. ee Blast «6 fos aw (PA) hu phevdoo-, op ate: Stave saiafaidinn inn 9 tipi h lat celal ole bie - 306 00 
Supplying waterproof coats for postMen............ eee e eee e eee tenet teen eee tees 2,116 13 
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Farr Wacres CoMPLAINTs ON GOVERNMENT WORKS 


Complaint was made to the Department of Labour in various instances 
during the past year that contractors for government works were not complying 
with the fair wage requirements of their contracts. Most of these complaints 
related to alleged non-payment of the wages rates contemplated in the contract, 
the requirement in each case being that the contractor should pay the work- 
people the rates of wages current in the district for the various classes of labour 
employed. In some cases the inquiry showed that the claims were not justified; 
in all instances, however, in which the complaints were well founded action was 
taken by the Department of Labour to uphold the rights of the workmen con- 
cerned. 

As in the preceding year the principal complaints related to the contracts 
for the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, which is the largest public work 
under way in Canada at the present time. The construction of this canal was 
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begun in 1913. The work was discontinued during the later stages of the Great 
War, but was resumed later by the Department of Railways and Canals. Con- 
tracts for the completion of Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were subsequently let and 
provision made by the Dominion Government in all cases for the observance of 
the rates of wages and hours of labour current in the district for the different 
classes of workmen employed. A contract was let in the month of February, 
1924, for Section 8 of the Welland Ship Canal, which includes Lock No. 8, supply 
weir, the Lake Erie entrance and the extension of the western breakwater of 
the canal. Work on this section was only being started at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

On account of disputes which had arisen on the Welland Ship Canal work, 
the Minister of Labour issued a ruling in the month of June, 1923, regard- 
ing the wages rates and hours of labour of the different classes of work- 
men employed. The rates and hours sanctioned by the minister were based 
on those current in the district in which the work was being executed. The 
schedule was not, however, put into effect at once by the contractors in all cases 
and an inspection was made subsequently, under the direction of the Minister of 
Labour, of the contractors’ books to ascertain the exact situation. Payment was 
made by the contractors accordingly to individual workmen who had received 
less than the rates approved by the Minister of Labour, and workmen employed 
in excess of the hours set out in the schedule were paid for their additional 
service at the rate of time and one-half. 
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IV. STATISTICS 


During the year statistics of strikes and lockouts, wages and hours of 
labour, prices and cost, of hving, employment and industrial accidents have been 
collected and published regularly in the Labour Gazette, annual reviews also 
appearing soon after the close of the calendar year. In accordance with the 
“Statistics Act, 1918,” and under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
approved by Order in Council dated October 16, 1922, certain classes of these 
statistics are collected and published in co-operation with the Dominion Statis- 
tician, in close association with statistics of general social and economic condi- 
tions as organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The classification of 
industries and occupations drawn up in the bureau is followed in the compilation 
of the statistics of labour. 

A statement as to fatal industrial accidents appears in chapter V of the 
present report, ad statistics respecting employment in chapter VII. 


STRIKES AND LocKkouts Durina 1923 


The year 1923 was marked by the lowest figure for time loss in man working 
days since 1918, there being no strikes involving large numbers of employees 
for months, as was the case in 1922, 1919, 1917, and certain other years. The 
number of employees involved in strikes and lockouts was less than in 1922, 
but the number of disputes was slightly greater. 

The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on 
the establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars 
of industrial disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette; also 
as early in each year as possible a summary statement for the previous calendar 
year is printed in the Labour Gazette, with a statistical analysis. The figures 
are given for the calendar rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they 
become more easily comparable with statistics on the same subject gathered in 
other countries, which also as a rule use the calendar year. The figures printed 
are inclusive of all strikes which come to the knowledge of the department, 
and the methods taken to secure information practically preclude probability 
of omissions of a serious nature. So far as concerns figures given with respect 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees concerned, etc., it is impossible 
always to secure exact information, but the estimate made in such cases is the 
result of painstaking methods in the collection of data, and, with increasing 
experience in dealing with the subject, it is believed that the statistics indicate 
the conditions wth reasonable precision. 

The record of the department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together under the term “ industrial disputes.” 

A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the department, is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees, and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration or less and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not been in the past included in the 
published record, but a separate record of such disputes has been maintained 
in the department. For 1923, however, any such disputes involving a time 
loss of ten working days or more are included in the published record, there 
being twelve of these, involving 1,447 employees and resulting in a time loss 
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of 1,405 working days. In addition there was a dispute involving only thirty 
employees for one hour, with a time loss, therefore, of less than ten days; this 
was a strike of coal miners at Drumheller in sympathy with other coal miners 
who resumed work that day. 

The outstanding feature of the year was a strike of steel workers at Sydney, 
N.S., resulting in sympathetic strikes of coal miners in Cape Breton Island, 
in other parts of Nova Scotia, and for a short time, in a small area in Alberta. 
The sympathetic strikes caused a time loss of about 240,000 working days, 
nearly one-third of the total for the year. The strike of steel workers, which 
was for higher wages, shorter hours of labour and recognition of the union, 
began on June 28, 1923, lasted until August 1, and, at the beginning, involved 
about 2,600 employees. The sympathetic strikes of coal miners occurred early 
in July, in protest against the stationing of militia troops and provincial police 
in the strike area where disturbances had occurred. The coal miners were 
ordered back to work by the International President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and, the constitution of that labour organization having been 
violated in connection with the strike, the officers and charter of District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America, embracing the principal coal mining 
districts of Nova Scotia, were suspended. The sympathetic strikes involved 
about 13,000 miners in Nova Scotia for nearly three weeks. A Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the cause of the industrial unrest among 
the steel workers at Sydney, N'S., and the circumstances which occasioned the 
calling out and the retention of the militia in aid of the civil power in connection 
with the same. The report of the commission was published as a supplement 
to the Labour Gazette for February, 1924. Legislation giving effect to one 
of the recommendations of the commission in regard to the use of the militia 
was enacted at the next session of Parliament, provision being made for a 
requisition from the provincial attorney general, as well as from a judge, before 
such action could be taken. 

Considerable time loss was caused by the strikes of printing compositors in 
job offices in various cities in Canada, as well as in the United States, for the 
44-hour week. These strikes had begun in 1921, and involved, at the beginning, 
2.451 employees in Canada. By January, 1923, there were involved, 1,365, and 
by December, 1928, only 521. Reports received in the department indicated 
that many of the employers involved had from the beginning of the strike 
eradually replaced the strikers. From time to time settlements were made by 
the union with various employers, or work was secured elsewhere by the 
employees. The strike at Vancouver, B.C., was called off November 10, 1923. 
At the beginning, these strikes involved numbers of printing pressmen and book- 
binders, but these soon either settled with the employers or returned to work 
without a settlement. 

A strike of 1,555 longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., from October 8 to 
December 8, for increased wages and certain other changes on the expiration 
of an agreement, caused a time loss of 82,415 working days and ended in favour 
of the employers. During the strike the question of the reinstatement of the 
strikers and the dismissal of strikebreakers became an issue, it being finally 
arranged that the employers would secure men as needed from the government 
employment office where all might apply. The men returned to work at the 
wages and working conditions prevailing before the strike, but the employers 
refused to make an agreement with the union. 

Two strikes of coal miners, in the Edmonton coal fields and at Cardiff 
near by, began toward the end of 1922 and at the beginning involved upwards 
of 750 employees. By the end of 1922, only about 500 remained on strike. 
The strikes were for recognition of the union and for union wages and working 
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conditions covered by the agreement in District 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. In most of the mines the strikers were gradually replaced or 
returned to work before the spring but the union did not call off the strike until 
August. In the meantime the employees in the Edmonton field organized 
another union and entered into an agreement with the association of the 
employers providing for wages and working conditions then in existence. 

These disputes caused a time loss of approximately 600,000 working days out 
of the total for Canada during the year of 756,494. In other industries the only 
instance of great time loss was in the manufacture of clothing, where six 
disputes caused time loss of 10,068 working days, four being strikes for 
recognition of union, one against the employment of particular persons, one for 
increased wages and one against a reduction in wages. One of these ended in 
a compromise and the others were unsuccessful. In the building industry, the 
number of disputes and the time loss were comparatively small, there being only 
seven disputes, involving 867 employees and causing a time loss of 10,005 days, 
as compared with 17 disputes, 1,396 employees and a time loss of 28,247 working 
days in 1922, and 36 disputes, 4,004 employees and 153,372 working days in 
1921. 

An analysis of the statistics by the number of employees involved shows 
over 10,000 employees in only one dispute, 1-1 per cent of all disputes, but this 
strike (the sympathetic strike of coal miners in Cape Breton Island) caused a 
time loss of 216,700 days, 28-2 per cent of the total for the year. Outside of 
this strike, disputes involving between 1,500 and 2,500 employees, between 500 
and 1,000 employees, and between 100 and 250 employees caused most of time 
loss for the year. 

An analysis by industries shows the greatest amount of time loss in mining, 
with printing a close second, and considerable amounts in water transportation 
and in iron and steel manufacturing. The same industries showed large numbers 
of employees involved. 

Among causes of disputes, it appears that the chief cause was demands 
for increases in wages, 27 out of 91, involving 3,207 employees out of 
32,868 and resulting in a time loss of 42,541 working days out of 768,494. 
Sympathetic strikes showed the largest number of employees involved and also 
the greatest time loss, the three coal miners’ strikes in July being the chief 
factor. ‘There were, however, 10 strikes for recognition of union, and 12 against 
discharge of employees, but these did not involve large numbers of employees 
nor result in great time loss. 

By methods of settlement, the largest number of disputes, 36, were settled 
by negotiations between the parties, but in 19 disputes there was a return to 
work on employers’ terms. 

An analysis of the figures by time loss shows 44 per cent of the total for the 
year due to two strikes, with over 100,000 working days lost, the one strike 
being that of the Cape Breton coal miners and the other the printers’ strike at 


- Toronto; 17-5 per cent of the total time loss was due to two strikes with between 


50,000 and 100,000 working days, that of longshoremen at Vancouver causing a 
loss of 82,415 days and that of steel workers at Sydney, 52,000 days. 

In duration, most of the disputes lasted less than five days, but these caused 
comparatively little time loss. Considerable time loss occurred in disputes last- 
ing from 20 to 30 days, involving 12,921 employees, but a large proportion of it, 
32-9 per cent, was due to 10 disputes carried over into 1923, of which eight were 
in the printing trades, carried over from 1921. | 

By provinces, the greatest time loss occurred in Nova Scotia with 319,434 
days, 41-6 per cent of the total for the year, while Ontario experienced a time 
loss of 165,681 days, 21-6 per cent of the total, and British Columbia 108,554 


_ days, 14-1 per cent of the total for the year. 


Se 
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A comparison of figures by months for the past four years shows the greatest 
time loss, as well as the largest number of employees involved, in the spring and 
summer months, each year. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss in working days by groups of 
industries for each year back to 1901, shows that in mining considerable time 
loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 1922, 
and 1923. In metal trades no great time loss appeared except in 1919, when the 
strikes in the metal trades in various cities and the general strike in Winnipeg, 
in sympathy with the metal trades’ strike there, caused a time loss of about two 
million days. In 1918, 1920, and 1923, however, the time losses (in these 
trades) were larger than in other years. In building and construction con- 
siderable time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911, and 1919. In transportation 
there was considerable time loss in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen; in 
1908, due to a strike of railway shop machinists; and in 1918 and 1919, due to 
numbers of strikes in street railway operation, as well as among freight handlers 
in local transportation, cartage, etc. 

From the charts showing results of the settlement arrived at, it appears 
that the majority of employees were successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917, and 
1918, periods of steadily rising prices and expanding business, and were unsuc- 
cessful in 1908, 1919, and 1920, years of uncertainty in industry. 


RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY YEARS, 1901 TO 1923 


Se ee ee eee ee ee eee 
Se OOoOoeoeoqTreooauanaeEeaea=a=aoo eee Se 0 oo eee 


Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in the year 

Year In existence | Beginning in | Employers Employees | Time loss in 

in the year the year involved involved | working days 

TOOTS Wee er Ae WS kage aie 104 104 273 28, 086 632,302 
Oe iM ON ina a SRA oa 121 121 420 12, 264 120, 940 
POO Mrs Va! Bk ME Ra aay lg 146 146 927 50,041 1, 226, 500 
Oy RENTON i mu ea 75 99 99 575 ‘ 16,482 265, 004 
BUT Sd! cee I Lal AS deg eG A 89 88 437 16, 223 217, 244 
LOOP RSs SEB Maas ene Re: 141 141 1,015 26, 050 359, 797 
LOOT Ree: SEM Met. Lalu kett arte, Hin 149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
ELUM RI A UEY BEA 68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
TOGO eh eee eta Uae) Deen oe hoe 69 69 397 17, 332 871,845 
TOLD stay GRUP ere Lie cmgard easel 84 82 1,335 21,280 718, 635 
BODE Pers h esters cuales oe Fodare aaa tetas 99 96 475 30, 094 2,046, 650 
LOT2 Tete Moro Me aR tMod, 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
TODS! VEAL RU Ga ae 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1,287,678 
BORA belies sles Cana N a a aise 44 40 205 8, 678 430,054 
VOT oe ee. ar RR eI tral Muara Sc 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
TOU eed fay nme ee ne 75 74 271 21,157 208, 277 
OLED Tee eee NG, Wom eae iy 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
dO RSS SON SESE ORAM ee PAE Oe hal ae 196 191 766 68,489 763,341 
LOUG aire CEOS Ey eS yas 298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942,189 
POPOL As Uk, ere eRe San la 285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
POD Pe Sos thee OSvars coat Sains Br etekatans 145 1388 907 22,930 956,461 
DODD MP LD UAT ne ERA terete ote es 85 70 569 41,050 1,975, 296 
T9028 ih nf dunn tds’) Cet Dewar a 91 77 ' 419 32, 868 768,474 
WOtALTA Tae. ae 2,842* 2,740 15, 991* 803, 195* 21,348,024 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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TIME LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR, 1901-1923 
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RESULT S OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 
OF MEN INVOLVED 
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WaGes AND Hours or LABOUR 


Statistics as to wages and hours of labour are secured to a considerable 
extent in connection with the work of the department on strikes and lockouts, 
industrial agreements, conciliation and mediation proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wage schedules, and reports of 
changes in wages and hours. Reports are also secured each year from repre- 
sentative employers in the various industries and from labour organizations 
as to the rates of wages in effect. 


“The series of bulletins on wages and hours of labour in Canada begun m 
1921 has been continued. Report No. 5, prepared particularly for the Federal- 
Provincial Conference relative to obligations of Canada in connection with the 
recommendations of the International Labour Conference, dealt with hours of 
labour in Canada and other countries. Report No. 6, issued as a supplement 
to the Labour Gazette for January, 1924, gives information as to rates of wages 
in certain trades and industries for 1921, 1922, and 1923. The accompanying 
table from that bulletin indicates the movement in wage rates during 1923, 
as compared with previous years for the classes included, and these index num- 
bers are intended to show the trend in wage rates pending the calculation and 
publication of an index number covering the industries more completely. It 
will be noted that during 1923 wages rose slightly in several of the groups, but 
fell in printing and in common labour in factories. In coal mining there was 
no change in the average. There were advances in the building trades, metal 
trades, and on electric and steam railways, as well as in factory trades and in 
lumbering. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN 
CANADA, 1901-1923 


(Rates in 1913=100) 


Com- Miscel- 


Build- Metal Print- | Electric | Steam Coal mon laneous Lum- 
Year ing Trades ing Rail- Rail- Mining | Average*} Factory | Factory | bering 
Trades Trades ways ways Labour | Trades 
LOOT eee as 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 70:8 82-8 OF Br hes Le Oe elataaarets lee mere te 
19029. eee stk 64-2 70+2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 WO 2 ie vistce aera ae eee ee eee 
AGUS tse nc 67-4 73-3 62-6 71-1 76-7 85-3 2el los Lose ou eal te «ca clee eiltte: Reese 
1904 69-7 75°9 66-1 73-1 78-6 85-1 i PRP | Cetin '8 55! sande ge 
1Q0S Mee: 73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 78-9 86:3 TS Perea | ee eat eae 
19062. ee ees 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 Ey (ie) A, ee Peis a, Sere 
190 (2 accu eee 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 88x68 oh eslee sae aR ela call Ce aie ioe 
1908 Freee 81-5 84-7 80:5 81-8 86-7 94-8 9 | IARC 6 10 PRE ho oc Use acu 
1909 seen cae 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 ti Ee Santee: 3 [5 Aertel bo 5.0 SEE 
IDO eee 3 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 8021 ho. sinc accent cieteete es eee eek oe 
TOUT ees 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
1912) heehee 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
1913 comes s 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1914 cee 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-7 101-9 101-4 101-0 103-2 04-7 
Se ane SE 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-0 106-2 89-1 
1916. eee 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 104-9 111-7 105-7 110-4 115-1 109-5 
VOL. cc. ees 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 110-1 130-8 117-5 129-2 128-0 130-2 
1918 ¢ 25 eR oi 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 133-2 157-8 139-8 1523 146-8 150-5 
1919....sag. cs 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-3 154-2 170-5 160-4 180-2 180-2 169-8 
1920::; 3. 9ees 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 186-6 197-7 192-1 215-3 216-8 202-7 
19212, oe. 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 165-3 208-3 186-1 190-6 202-0 152-6 
1922... Men. $ 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 155-1 197-8 176-8 183-0 189-1 158-7 


*Simple average of six preceding columns. 
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PRICES AND Cost or LIVING 


_ The publication in the Labour Gazette each month of statistics of retail 
prices of staple foods, and of coal and wood and coal oil, and as to the rentals 


_ of six-roomed workingmen’s houses in some sixty of the industrial centres of 
_ Canada, begun in 1910, has been continued. As since 1921, the figures as to 
- food prices have been secured through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 


representative butchers and grocers in these centres as well as through the 
resident correspondents of the Labour Gazette. The calculation of a weekly 
family budget of foods, fuel and rent, in order to show the changes in the 
costs of these items from month to month, which has been continued and 


_ supplemented by information as to the changes in the costs of clothing, boots, 


etc., secured half-yearly, has made possible the publication from time to time in 
the Labour Gazette of a table showing, by percentages, the changes in the cost 
of the principal items of family consumption as in the accompanying table. 
In connection with the statistics of wholesale prices published by the 
department in special reports from 1910 to 1917 and monthly in the Labour 
Gazette since 1911, it is to be noted that, as a result of an arrangement made 


in 1918, the Dominion Statistician has constructed a new index number of 


wholesale prices in Canada designed to replace that published by the depart- 
ment as the official index number for Canada. The new index number was 
published in 1923 in a special report entitled “ Prices and Price Indexes, 1918- 
1922.” This publication contained two index numbers. The first, “ unweighted ” 
like that published by the Labour Department, covered the period 1890 to 1921 
and was constructed chiefly from the records of prices back to 1890 compiled 


and published by the department. The other, “weighted” according to the 


importance of the commodities, covered the period 1919 to 1922, and this index 
is kept up to date from month to month and is published in the Labour Gazette. 
Both of these index numbers were based upon prices in 1913 as 100. The index 
number calculated by the department covering the period 1890 to date (based 
upon prices 1890-1899 as 100) is now, therefore, published only in summary 
form in order to afford comparison with the earlier years. The publication of 
this will be discontinued when the Dominion Statistician has carried the new 
“weighted? number back for years prior to 1913. In 1924 the Dominion 
Statistician published a second report carrying the new “weighted” index 
number back as far as 1913. Other index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Canada calculated by Professor H. Michell, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
and the United States Federal Reserve Board, are given in summary form each 
quarter in the Labour Gazette. 

Statistics as to the movements of prices in other countries have been 
published in the Labour Gazette as in previous years, the considerable develop- 
ment of statistical work of this nature in nearly all countries having increased 
the amount of information available. 

The statistics of prices and cost of living have been used to a considerable 
extent in the adjustment of wages, while in some cases employers and employees 
have agreed to adjust wage rates from time to time according to the cost of 
living statistics in the Labour Gazette. 

In the coal mining district of Vancouver island the operators and the miners 
agreed to continue the arrangement made at the end of 1918, whereby the 
changes in the cost of living were ascertained every three months by a com- 
mission and a corresponding change in wages effected. Such adjustments in wages 
are in the nature of a flat increase (or decrease) for all classes of employees, 
including the clerical and office staffs. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1924 
(Percentages of increase in cost by groups over 1913) 
Date Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries All 

DeeK 119A ere ch. AGG PEAR ARTE 8 Pag 8* 10 Ak BEE GER 2 
Aketce LOLs SO cate at Yok cea +a ae 11 3” 16* 25 5 4 
PIGS. We OTO. . een ied . tate ieee 38 10 14* 43 10 19 
Dee TOL 6h SR AOE AR (Oe 67 34 6* 67 45 43 
is AOTS cae ne tee eres. Tterqetnk suid 86 63 2 98 60 61 
Dec. 71919). tera... cee). CARS cht ee A eels 101 66 17 134 80 79 
duly? [O20 ALY ARS ake, SR 130 91 34 160 90 101 
PeG iy S920 ee ER ha. che te tees eae ae 102 118 39 135 90 92 
YY ies R28 Ha US ak SRR Sg ER OSS 1% 80 109 39 95 87 77 
dirhe* FO21 ee. Pe, SA she BEG el) ea 52 97 43 73 81 63 
Sopts 2001. iy weeurenny, etek . SA Tee 61 89 44 67 70 62 
DICO PPTOD TS. Sus 0h oie oe es. Renee wee 50 87 45 58 66 56 
NU BeW ipacaW hi p'4 4ie ca eee ih abe booR Oh ona MR SO, AM 8 44 81 45 55 64 53 
PAO L022. Sine hexid oA tse « otaeuserduion's sus dis 39 79 46 55 64 51 
DON LO Tat. Be yk eb Maia pele eee ee 40 90 47 55 64 53 
Deets £922.04). iin Ree ER 42 87 46 55 64 53 
Mar 19 28 ics rene fur ele. oe oo Anh. FLERE 47 90 47 55 64 55 
SUNS UNEOZS fe oy ne HORN ENS aia aes 2 ee 39 82 47 55 64 52 
Ment. O25 fo See Se RE oy, BN 42 83 47 55 64 53 
Deewt933 out we. Degietecuates (oes 46 85 46 55 64 54 
March 19078. i see heey, re ueneen 44 81 46 55 64 53 
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V. LABOUR GAZETTE 


| The Labour Gazette was published regularly during the fiscal year in 
English and French, the combined average paid-up monthly circulation of the 
two editions having been approximately 8,000 copies. In addition to the indi- 
vidual subscriptions received for the Labour Gazette, a number of the chartered 
banks and employers of labour in various parts of the Dominion subscribed for 
certain of their officials and several local labour bodies subscribed for all their 
members. Besides the paid circulation, copies were supplied gratuitously to 
public libraries, boards of trade, labour organizations, government departments, 
newspapers, trade journals (both at home and abroad), as well as to certain 
persons from whom the department seeks information from time to time. The 
average monthly distribution of complimentary copies of the English and French 
editions was 4,400, making a total monthly average circulation for the fiscal year 
of 12,400 copies. Many applications for sample copies were received, and these 
were filled so far as circumstances would permit. 

The Labour Gazette constitutes the medium of publication of the official 
record of all proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
including the full text of all reports of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under the Act. It contains also complete or summarized reports of 
proceedings of official commissions, employers’ and workers’ conventions, and 
international and other important conferences held in Canada and other coun- 
tries on subjects of interest to labour. Among other regular features the Labour 
Gazette contains in condensed form information concerning industrial disputes 
and agreements, fluctuations in employment, changes in wages and hours of 
labour and other working conditions, the course of wholesale and retail prices 
in Canada and other countries, fatal industrial accidents, and technical educa- 
tion, while many other subjects are dealt with in special articles. In order that 
information with respect to Canada may be as comprehensive as possible, 
the department maintains correspondents in some sixty-four industrial centres 
in the Dominion. Important legal decisions affecting labour are either quoted in 
full or summarized, while other typical cases receive brief mention. Among 
the outstanding legal decisions treated in special articles during the fiscal year 
were a judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council respecting 
the employment of orientals in lumber camps of British Columbia, judgments 
respecting the validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, a 
judgment delivered at Winnipeg respecting the legal status of trade unions 
which was subsequently reversed on appeal, and a judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court concerning the validity of the Act establishing the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Summaries were published of new 
labour and social legislation enacted in Canada, Great Britain, the United 
States and other countries. The proceedings of the International Labour Organi- 
gation (League of Nations) and the action arising therefrom in various coun- 
tries are also noted from time to time. 

Among the special articles appearing in the Labour Gazette during the year 
may be mentioned an account of changes in the cost of living in Canada and 


other countries from 1913 to 1922, a comparative review of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in the various provinces, summaries of various reports of the 
United States Coal Commission, and an account of the Federal-Provincial Con- 


ference relative to obligations of Canada under the labour sections of the Peace 
Treaties. 
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Supplements to the Labour Gazette were issued during the fiscal year as 
follows: the Second Report of Proceedings of the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, from September 1, 1920, to September 30, 1923, and the 
Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the industrial unrest 
among the steel workers at Sydney, N.S. 

In the preparation and indexing of Volume XXIII of the Labour Gazette, 
which covers the calendar year 1923, care has been taken to present material 
in concise form in order both to facilitate the work of reference and to effect 
economy in the matter of space. During the year it was found necessary to 
have reprints of certain articles of unusual industrial interest. These included 
reports on “ Action of Various Countries on Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of International Labour Conference,” “ Factory Legislation in Can- 
ada,” “Trade Union Membership in Canada,” “ Proposed Amendments of 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act,” “ Federal-Provincial Conference Rela- 
tive to Obligation of Canada under Labour Sections of Peace Treaties,” “ Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 (Report of Proceedings from 
September 1, 1920, to September 30, 1923),” “International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians,” “ Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference,” 
and ‘“ Canadian Laws Governing the Employment of Women”; also reprints 
and revision to bring up to date articles on ‘“ Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada (A Comparison of Provincial. Laws as Existing in 1923)” and “ Minimum 
Wages for Female Employees in Canada.” 

In addition to the work in connection with the publication of the Labour 
Gazette, there was prepared in this branch a compilation of labour legislation 
enacted by the Dominion and provinces during 1923 and a compilation of 
fatal industrial accidents that occurred in Canada in 1923. Information with 
reference to various matters dealt with in the Labour Gazette was also supplied 
on request, particularly with regard to labour legislation and industrial acci- 
dents. 

The Labour Gazette, being an official publication, is frequently used as a 
source of authoritative information on the matters with which it deals. The 
journals named below are among those which, during the year, reprinted, in 
whole or in part, original articles appearing in the Labour Gazette. The 
following list is not exhaustive and does not include references to the monthly 
and quarterly statistical articles on employment, prices, industrial accidents, 
ete.: International Labour Review, Industrial and Labour Information, United 
States Monthly Labour Review, Weekly News Summary (U. 8.. Department 
of Labour), Industrial News Survey, The Queensland Industrial Gazette, West- 
ern Australia Industrial Gazette, Industrial Welfare, Social Welfare, Nova 
Scotia Industrial Safety News, Current Opimon, The Labour Press Service, The 
Painter and Decorator, and the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers, and Helpers’ Monthly Journal. 


Fata InNpusrriaL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1923 


The Department of Labour maintains a record of fatal accidents occurring 
to workmen in the course of their employment, collected from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, Factory and Mine Inspectors, the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, the press and. other sources. This record is published 
quarterly in the Labour Gazette, with an annual summary, in order to illustrate 
the hazards connected with specific employments. 

Among the sources from which reports of industrial fatalities were received 
during the year may be mentioned the following: for Canada, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners and the Explosives Division of the Department of 
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Mines, Ottawa; for Nova Scotia, the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the Department of Public Works and Mines; for New Brunswick, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; for Quebec, the Department of Public Works and 
Labour, and the Bureau of Mines; for Ontario, the Factory Inspector, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board, 
the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and the Lake Superior Paper Company; for Manitoba, the Bureau 
of Labour and the Workmen’s Compensation Board; for Saskatchewan, the 
Bureau of Labour; for Alberta, the Workmen’s Compensation Board; and for 
aan Columbia, the Department of Mines and the Workmen’s Compensation 
oard. | 

The records of the department show 1,412 fatalities as the result of indus- 
trial accidents in 19238, as compared with 1,128 in 1922. Sixteen deaths 
occurred among Canadian workmen engaged in industry at points outside of 
Canada. The highest record, 508 fatalities, was in the province of Ontario; 
British Columbia came next with 316; Quebec had 184; Nova Scotia, 111; 
Alberta, 81; Saskatchewan, 72; New Brunswick, 57; Manitoba, 56; Prince 
Edward Island, 9; and for the Yukon District and North West Territories there 
was only one reported. In the quarters ending August and December the 
record was higher than for the first and second quarters of the year, the highest 
record being shown in the last quarter with 379 deaths reported, which was five 
more than in the previous quarter. 

There were 372 deaths, or 26.4 per cent of the total fatalities reported for 
1923, in the transportation and public utilities group. In 1922, 319 deaths, 
or 28.6 per cent of the total industrial fatalities were reported in this group. 
Of the 372 deaths, 168, or 11.9 per cent, occurred in the steam railway service 
and 100, or 7.1 per cent, in water transportation. There were 97 deaths in 
the steam railway service through being struck by, run over, or crushed by or 
between cars and engines, 28 were due to derailments and collisions, and 25 
to falls from cars and engines. On a basis of 165,635 employees in the steam 
railway service in 1922, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
figures show a fatality record of slightly over one per thousand employees, 
while in 1922 the record of 143 deaths was slightly below that ratio. (Main- 
tenance-of-way men and car inspectors are included in the steam railway 
figures for 1923, but railway carpenters and car repairers in railway shops and 
on trains are included in the iron, steel and products section of the “ manu- 
facturing” group, there being 14 of these workmen reported.) In the manu- 
facturing group there were 198 deaths, or 14 per cent of the total fatalities 
reported for the year, as compared with 164 in the previous year. Machinery 
and its connections accounted for 56 deaths and electricity for 15. In the 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying group there were 187 deaths, or 
13.3 per cent of the total fatalities reported. Of these 118 were in the coal 
mining industry, falls of rock, stone, etc., and cave-ins accounting for 48. 
There were 35 deaths in the group caused by explosions, 33 being recorded as 
due to an explosion at a mine in Cumberland, B.C., on February 8; 19 deaths were 
caused by mine and quarry cars. In the logging industry 195 fatalities were 
reported, this being 13.8 per cent of the total. Failing trees, branches, etc., 
were responsible for 78 deaths, and drownings for 39 in this group. In agricul- 
ture the fatalities reported numbered 129, or 9.1 per cent of the total, 46 being 
due to horses kicking, bolting, etc., and 9 to being gored by bulls. The record 
of all the industries shows 92 deaths due to machinery and its connections, 55 
due to hoisting apparatus, 207 due to dangerous substances (including steam 
escapes, boiler explosions and compressed air, 16; explosive substances, 85; 
electricity, 42; and gas, fumes, etc., 25). There were 220 deaths caused by 
falling objects, 184 by falls of persons, 147 by drowning, 66 by animals, and 
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54 while handling objects. (A table giving fuller particulars as to the causes 
of these accidents is given in the Labour Gazette for March, 1924, and in the 
quarterly statements published in the issues of May, August and November, 
1923, and of February, 1924. Sixteen fatalities have since been added, as 
later reports show that the workmen in these cases died as the result of injuries 
sustained in 1923.) Yi 

The following tables show the fatal industrial accidents reported to the 
department by industries, months and provinces:— 


TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1923, BY MONTHS 
(Revised Figures) 


» 

ceo 

Industry or Trade Jan. | Feb.|Mar.| Apr.| May} June} July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| 3 Ss} $ 
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* Including 33 miners killed in an explosion at Cumberland, B.C. 
if Including 11 seamen drowned at Pachena Point, B.C., during a storm. 
t Including 10 employees at gas works, Toronto, Ont., asphyxiated when a workman overlooked closing a valve. 
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VI. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The Combines Investigation Act, 1923, chapter 9, 138-14 George V, which 
became law on June 13, 1923, was, by P.C. 1483, August 14, 1923, placed under 
the Minister of Labour for general administration. By P.C. 1693 of August 25 
1923, Mr. Harry Hereford was appointed, under section 4 of the Act, Registrar 
of the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, the position to be held in conjunction 
with the position of Industrial Engineer in the Department of Labour already 
held by him. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1923-24 the Combines Investigation Act had 
been in operation for a little over seven months; during this period various 
inquiries and representations were received in the Department of Labour rela- 
tive to the Act, but no formal applications, in accordance with section 5 of the 
‘statute, were received. The fact that no formal applications were filed does 
not perhaps measure the value of the Act; no doubt, quite apart from any 
proceedings, there is value in the moral effect which the enactment of this law 
has had upon business in general through the instrument which has been 
placed at the disposal of the public for its own protection against combines 
of a detrimental nature. 

The following is a classified list of representations and inquiries which 
have reached the department:— 


Inquiries Relating to Food. 

Potato Combine in New Brunswick.—Inquirer later stated that threat of 
investigation under the Act had effect of removing conditions of which 
complaint had been made. 

Bread—Complainant refused to make formal application for investiga- 
tion, and informal investigation by Registrar disclosed fact that com- 
plainant was mainly concerned in embarrassing a firm from whose 
employ he had been discharged. 

Bread.—Complaint that wholesaler refused to sell to retailer. Advised 
that Act did not specifically apply. 

Canned Goods—Preliminary inquiry made by Registrar and complainant 
invited to make formal application, but failed to do so. 

Confectionery——Inquiry regarding possibility of taking action re revoking 
patent if inquirer’s statement proved that certain wrapping’ material 
was obtainable only from United States sources. 

Fruit—Inquirer complained of a fruit trust in Canada, but did not make 
formal application for investigation nor supply any definite informa- 
tion, although invited to do so. 

Fruit and Vegetables—Complaint received re condition existing in the 
western provinces regarding the marketing of British Columbia fruit. 
Inquiry initiated and still proceeding. 

Fruit and Vegetables—Complaint that produce merchants of Vancouver 
refused to supply dealers with citrous fruits or bananas unless they 
also took large quantities of American apples. Investigated by Van- 
couver officer of department, who reported that alleged condition was 
non-existent. 
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Sugar.—Correspondent sought opinion and guidance with reference to the 
sale of sugar, and was informed that situation did not come within 
the scope of the Act. 

Wholesale Grocertes—Inquiry as to method of proceeding against certain 
manufacturers who objected to supplying complainant. Advised that 
Act was not specifically applicable to subject-matter of inquiry. 


Inquiries relating to Footwear, etc. 
Inquiry regarding sale of goods under fixed resale price agreements. Result: 
no agreement found to exist. | . 
Complaint regarding shoe machinery company. Complainant requested to 
make formal application, but failed to do so. ~ 


Inquiries relating to Gasolence. 
Complaint that a certain vendor refused to sell on account of retailer 
cutting prices. No formal application for investigation received. 


Inquiries relating to Iron, Steel, Tools, etc. | 
Various inquiries for information from foundries, metal brokers, etc. 


Inquiries relating to Leather. 
Complaint as to combine. Complainant refused to make formal application. 


Inquiries relating to Printing. 
Inquiry for general information. 


inquiries relating to Plumbing Supplies. 

Two complaints as to combine. Informal investigation by department 
resulted in wholesalers ceasing practices of which complaint had been 
made and complainants therefore decided not to make formal appli- 
cation. 


Miscellaneous inquiries as to functions of the Act, method of making applica- 
tions, etc., from lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, and others. 

In addition, investigations of a preliminary nature were initiated as a 
result of representations received in connection with the following matters:— 

Representation that boot and shoe manufacturers and jobbers had entered 
into resale price-fixing agreements with retailers was investigated, with the 
result that the complaint was found to be unjustified. 

Representations that certain wholesale dealers in plumbing supplies had 
organized a combine to prevent certain plumbers from obtaining supplies was 
investigated, with the result that wholesalers signified their willingness to supply 
complainants. Complainants stated that they were satisfied with the result 
of the departmental intervention and did not deem it necessary to make formal 
complaint. (This matter was not brought to a conclusion until a few days 
after the close of the fiscal year, but it is thought advisable to state the result 
in this report.) 

Representations regarding conditions said to exist in connection with the 
marketing of British Columbia fruit and vegetables referred to above were 
being inquired into at the close of the fiscal year, and in due course a commis- 
sioner was appointed by Order in Council under section 10 of the Act to inves- 
tigate an alleged combine. 
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Vil. THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BRANCH 


The present statement is the sixth annual report of the Employment 
Service Branch, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924. This branch 
functions in co-operation with the various provincial government branches 
which conduct employment offices, and the whole organization is designated 
the “ Employment Service of Canada.” 


AGREEMENTS WitH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 George V, chapter 21), 
an act “to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices,” provides, in section 6 (in part) that “the payments hereinbefore 
authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon agreement between 
the minister and the government of the province as to the terms, conditions 
and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the pay- 
ments are to be made and applied.’”’ Accordingly, agreements were concluded 
with all of the provincial governments, except that of Prince Edward Island. 
This list of signatory authorities differed from that of the previous year in one 
important detail. The Government of New Brunswick, on July 1, 1923, for 
the first time signed on a provincial basis, and, consequently, the agreements 
with the three municipalities in that province, namely, Chatham, Moncton and 
St. John, which had previously been parties to agreements with the Federal 
Government under the Act, were allowed to lapse. 

The terms and conditions embodied in the agreements, which were uniform 
throughout, contained no material change from those of the previous year. The 
sum of money provided by Parliament for distribution to the provinces, how- 
ever, showed a reduction of $50,000 from the amount provided for the fiscal 
year 1922-23. The appropriation of $200,000 enabled the payment to the 
provinces of 42.8 per centum of their expenditures on maintenance and opera- 
tion of employment offices. In addition to the subventions, the forms com- 
monly used throughout the various offices were supplied by the Department 
of Labour to the provinces. Table No. 1 on page 82 gives in detail the 
amounts paid to the various provinces, with the totals divided under the 
different items which are considered legitimate expenditures under the Act. 

In addition to the aforementioned or main agreements, supplementary 
agreements were entered into with certain of the provinces for the purpose, as 
stated in the instrument itself, ‘of endeavouring to find suitable work for 
employable handicapped ex-service men.” The taking over of this special 
activity by the Employment Service from the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, under whose direction it was formerly conducted, was in 
line with the recommendations of the Employment Service Council of Canada 
and the Ralston Commission on Pensions and Re-establishment. 

Each province signing this additional undertaking agreed to endeavour 
to find, through the medium of the existing offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada, employment for partially disabled veterans of the Great War, while 
the Department of Labour, on its part, undertook to reimburse the provinces 
in full for such additional expenditures as might be necessitated by the accord- 
ance of especial attention to this phase of employment work. During the 
year four of the provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Saskatche- 
wan, signed the supplementary agreement, while Nova Scotia, under a previous 
sereement with the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, also gave 
added facilities to handicapped ex-service men seeking employment. 
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LocaTION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women, in all occupations, who are seeking work, and for employers seeking 
any sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate 
the various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and men’s and women’s skilled and un- 
skilled, farm, factory and domestic, etc., divisions are separately operated. On 
the prairies, when farm labour is in brisk demand, it is common custom, 
particularly in Saskatchewan, to operate temporary offices. These are not 
included, however, in the list below. 

At the beginning of the year offices were conducted at 69 centres, but at 
the close of the year this number had been reduced to 67. One new office, 
located at Penticton, B.C., was opened during the year; the offices at Amherst, 
NS., The Pas, Man., and MacLeod, Alberta, were closed. 

The list of centres where offices were located at March 31, 1924, follows:— 

Nova Scotia (three centres) —Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney. 

New Brunswick (three centres) Chatham, Moncton, St. John. 

Quebec (five centres).—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 

Ontario (twenty-five centres) —Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, 

Fort William, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara 
Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterboro, Port 
Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sud- 
bury, Timmins, Toronto, Windsor. 

Manitoba (four centres)—Brandon, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, Win- 

nipeg. 

Saskatchewan (nine centres).—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 

Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 


Alberta (five centres).—Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 
Britlsh Columbia (thirteen centres) —Cranbrook, Fernie, Kamloops, 
Nanaimo, Nelson, New Westminster, Penticton, Prince George, Prince 
Rupert, Revelstoke, Vancouver, Vernon, Victoria. 

For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, 
and to enable the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over supplied 
to those where a dearth exists, Clearing Houses have been established at eight 
centres throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the 
provincial governments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are 
situated at: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Those for interprovincial clearance operated by the Department of Labour 
in the interests of the Employment Service of Canada are: Eastern Clearing 
House, Ottawa; Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


STAFF 


At the close of the previous fiscal year, the personnel of the Employment 
Service totalled 272. This number was distributed among the various com- 
ponent authorities as follows: Nova Scotia, 9; New Brunswick (municipalities) , 
8; Quebec, 25; Ontario, 91; Manitoba, 29; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 24; 
British Columbia, 33; Federal Government at Ottawa, 23, and at Winnipeg, 4. 

On March 31, 1924, the total number of employees stood at 274, 20 of 
whom were employed by the Federal Government, which had 3 situated at 
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Winnipeg and 17 at Ottawa. The provincial staffs were made up as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 11; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 29; Ontario, 96; Manitoba, 30; 
Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 22; British Columbia, 33. Under the supplementary 
agreement above referred to, Manitoba had added two employees to deal with 
employment activities on behalf of handicapped ex-service men, while Nova. 
Scotia, in pursuance of the agreement with the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, had three additional employees for the same purpose. Apart 
from the federal staff, where reductions were carried out, the changes in the 
working force of the Employment Service represented the additions and diminu- 
tions consequent on closing offices, increased activity, ete. 


CONFERENCES 


The Employment Service Council of Canada, a body advisory to the 
Minister of Labour and composed of representatives of the various parties to 
the agreements, as wel! as representatives of the railways and organized labour 
and employers, held its fifth annual meeting at Ottawa on June 14 and 15, 1923. 
On June 19, 1923, a committee, named by the council for the purpose, met with 
representatives of the railways in order to discuss certain phases of the move- 
ment of labour within Canada. In addition to the above, the executive of the 
council met twice, namely, June 28, 1923, and January 22, 1924, to advise with 
the Minister of Labour on Employment Service work. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Statistical information covering the field of employment is published 
monthly in the Labour Gazette and includes daily reports from employment 
offices, monthly trade union reports, monthly reports from employers and 
reports of building permits, the two latter being compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in accordance with the “Statistics Act, 1918.” 

Daily reports from all the offices of the Employment Service throughout 
Canada show the number of orders for workers received in each industry, the 
number of applications from workers for employment, and the number of 
placements made in each industry. 

Reports from trade unions throughout the country show the number of 
members in each union, and the number of members out of work or working 
on short time, reflecting in a measure the state of employment in the more 
skilled trades. These reports are received monthly from approximately 1,500 
labour organizations with an aggregate membership of about 150,000 persons. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


During the year 1923-24 the number of applications for employment 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada was 597,783, of 
which 480,894 were from men and 116,889 from women. During the previous 
fiscal year applications for employment numbered 547,377. 

Employers notified the Service of 545,517 opportunities for employment, 
of which 438,390 were for men and 107,127 for women. The Service received 
notification of 489,816 vacancies during the preceding fiscal year. Place- 
ments effected by the Service during the fiscal year numbered 468,815, of 
which 347,482 were in regular employment and 121,333 in casual employment, 
that is, work of a duration of one week or less. The number of men placed 
in regular employment was 310,141, and of women, 37,341, while of the place- 
ments in casual work 73,254 were of men and 48,079 of women. During the 
fiscal year 1922-23 the number of placements was 412,527, of which 300,982 
were in regular employment and 111,545 in casual work. 

86405—26—6 
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The tables on pages 83, 84 and 85 show (Table No. 2) applications, (Table 
No. 3) vacancies, and (Table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment as reported by the offices of the Employment Service in the various 
provinces, during the fiscal year; a statement of vacancies and placements by 
industrial groups during the same period is also given (Table No. 6). 


Lasour Mosiuiry 


While the offices of the Service are located at the points of chief industrial 
activity, the facilities afforded are not only utilized locally, but each office 
supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. Out 
of the total of 468,815 placements effected, 228,087 were made outside of the 
centres in which offices are situated. 

Since 1919, the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service, who may desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally, a concession involving a reduced fare. 
This privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Cana- 
dian Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Pacific Great 
Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, and the Wabash. 
The reduced rate is for a second-class fare, obtainable on the surrender of a 
certificate secured from the Employment Office, at a rate of 2.70 cents per 
mile. A minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated so that a person travelling 
to employment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the 
minimum is not able to derive the benefit therefrom. Table No. 5 on page 83 
gives details regarding the use of this certificate. As will be seen in the table, 
during the year, 47,564 persons were by this means aided in securing employ- 
ment. sieht 


Taste No. 1—Federal: Subventions to each province showing distribution of 
payments among the different items of expense accepted as proper main- 
tenance expenditures under the agreement. 

eeNasa=0¢R0aeS— eee 


Nova New Saskat- British 
- Scotia |Brunswick] Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba| chewan | Alberta |Columbial Canada 


aaa aa ca a) aa | ee ee aes | | ee SS | ee eee I Sh Oe FS ee 


$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $8 .cts $ cts $ cts $ cts 

Salaniesz. .271 3. J 9234. 4,616 97} 4,881 21) 13,397 02] 51,338 35] 15,985 28] 16,649 94 13,421 40] 21,306 58] 141,596 75 
Travelling expenses... 131 03 45 64 234 66] 1,126 74 147 34] 1,053 69 797 50 442 17 3,978 77 
Rental and janitors...| 1,618 87 856 85) 1,422 64) 10,319 84] 4,279 18) 4,503 62] 3,284 83] 4,342 631 30,628 46. 
1G aa oe ee 96 79 22 68 628 91 660 69 55 95 91 27 31 92 63.98 1,652 19 
Lights. 2.4234 ees 52 66 30 4i 187 60 274 16 113 91 65 54 61 67 106 85 892 80 
Watertes Geno we 14 98 2 57 7 70 30 63 8 17 9 52 be ee ks: 76 84 
Office supplies and ex- 

Denseswia 4 eee 108 98 156 06 560 03) 1,543 49 802 34 696 38 434 87) 1,438 01 5,740 16 
Telephones............ 342 38 164 08 254 33] 2,377 88] 1,037 41 760 05} 1,538 04] 1,017 76 7,491 93 
Telegrams vil e2s0re... 89 92 46 93 152 63 726 92 93 93 260 55 275 84 462 84 2,109 11 
Postage, freight ex- 

penses and cartage.. 95 21 39 25 106 84 679 47 845 83 504 19 180 49 279 32 2,230 60 
Advertising.......;... 211. 72 67 24 129 37 Zool 4 49 311 85 111 07 191 16 1,052 41 
Repairs’ and altera- 
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Employment Service 
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TaBLE No. 2—Applications for employment as reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year 
April, 1923-March, 1924 (inclusive). 


Province Men Women Total 

PEP COP IIT, Poets Pas ors itd es does of PAla way ede e es obs 10,899 3,119 14, 018 
NE RUC Set ek ere Tho Lots we soos he cke shed eaetects 8,451 3,159 11,610 
os eee te ae elite ery i Ai Ss aR i eerie ee ee 32,214 6, 786 39, 000 
MING A BE << 228 Bi « Siebel. 5 - ielslals <2 o's Lois oo lel eee oleic es clcldle oo ie 171,757 52, 206 223, 963 
ROME OME EE, COE MI As PGR ck dss dale cB « wie'e While ign « dees oll 54,976 24, 160 79, 136 
re EE ii et) fs Bit da Ceiw pow dls hid dave dh Ga neh y 78, 273 7,864 86, 137 
ee ee Sm ds oc wb tlc win gidewdtieeeete 54, 532 8,218 62,750 
ee TE PL th da Slick ek cde ecussdeeeseds 69,792 11,377 81,169 
Rr ee A tw clo bise ees dnedsebue 480, 894 116, 889 597, 783 


TaBLE No. 3—Vacancies in regular and casual employment as reported by the 


offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during 
the year April, 1923-March, 1924 (inclusive). 


Province Men Women Total 

ee eee Rt ME Ok, se RO. AUS... eRe ds Rada hl 5 6 oles oisth 9, 229 2,988 12,217 
TS TNE I Rsk RAs 5 cc sei ds erehes 9, ss © xkdin Wis ew alicle © db dis es 6 bee 8,061 3, 266 11,327 
Ee os ee pies. sein ale le aes decisive Se we alee sales os clsle ee wie 16,405 5, 833 22, 238 
es a a & a 0 hyones ele lama slo's din ods bis 167, 989 44,838 212,827 
OU PINURSI DD aon s ans ood Soinctan Sit oo. 6 SMSSH ete IRIE IU eye Ac Sai enenr wanna 3 41,128 22,021 63, 149 
SEIN 0 0 a 8 1 at eet a en SIP ee > 93,891 10, 141 104, 032 
eR OI ORE TE Ned LL aiaie ilidlela ele « qe iste 6 oe 53,992 8,873 62,865 
eT NS coe du dias bb besc divfed oe nleodas cowie 47,695 9, 167 56, 862 

AG ATLA ANP itis oie aiciisaue b Risiepe, oe topeiaye) ss-0 ¥ haga ois bas 438, 390 107, 127 545,517 


Taste No. 4—Placements in regular and casual employment as reported by 
the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1923-March, 1924 (inclusive). 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province nr EEE 
Men | Women| Total Men | Women| Total Men | Women] Total 
Nova Scotia. .o0k.5.. 2066. 5, 580 879| 6,459) 2,632} 1,614 8,212) 2,493) 10,705 
New Brunswick........... 4,246 1,170} 5,416) 2,736) 1,561 6,982} 2,731] 9,713 
pea aa a IR 13,695| 4,916) 18,611 355 92 14,050} 5,008} 19,058 
a i Meee gs paiiem 97,789| 12,429] 110,218} 38,900} 20,957 136,689] 33,386} 170,075 
MIUIOA Gs ooh vc dee oda eole 40,652] 5,435} 46,087; 6,504] 14,226 47,156} 19,661) 66,817 
Saskatchewan............ 73,024, 4,519) 77,543} 3,342) 2,229 76,366} 6,748} 83,114 
Reroren ns. 4... APe 8... (8S. 43,822\ 4,054| 47,876; 3,202) 3,118 47,024| 7,167; 54,191 
British Columbia......... 31,333} 3,939) 35,272) 15,583) 4, 287 46,916] 8,226} 55,142 
Ge 08 i A RE 310,141] 37,341] 347,482 73,254| 48,079] 121,333] 383,395 85,420) 468, 815 


Taste No. 5—Reduced Transportation Rate Certificates issued in each province 
by the Employment Service of Canada from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 
1924. 

i) COC.”C™~*~*dYSCit ee 

B.C.| Alta. | Sask. |Man.} Ont. | Que. | N.B. N.S. | Provi.) Prov, 


Issuing Province 


| — | | | —— — ————— 
a am 
——————_ 
-——$<—<—.. | — ——————- 


mritash Columbia..........|..--:: 2,276) ~- 2,897 11 0 0 0 O| 5,184) 2,252 
Me oe 163 0 0 0 0 0 596| 4, 222 
Saskatchewan Ree 538 et Sk Oa 159 304 2 0 0| 1,096] 5,324 
MetiishA..............-> 10 Or B BUS ice. i 6, 104 0 0 0| 10,024 4,407 
Me. es, 0 0 re et ae nae 143 6 0 353; 11,142 
ER saa amines 0 0 0 Ol 9,044) cae 0 0| 2,044 20 
New Brunswick..........-- 0 0 0 0 " ; 4A : 0 : ; 
Meriws SCOTIA. .......«s.->-- 0 0 0 OF =. Ohi ~ Geese. 

Pt ee re een 931 2,466| 6,885! 362] 8,452] 145 6 0| 19,2971 28,267 


Total certificates issued—47 564 
86405—26—64 
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Offered and Placements Effected, 


during the year April 1, 


Nova Scotia 


Placements 


New Brunswick 


Placements 


Quebee 


Placements 


Cs re ee ee ae 


or 


o sue) Es Spe Ae eal eke. eueee 6 


Ps ne er a eer 


se eeee 


secre ee 


see e ee 
se eeee 


soeoee 
sees ee 
eeecee 


see ceee 


<050.6 ole 


se eoee 


se eceee 


447 


212,827 


ee er es ee Ce eC eC 


Ontario 


Placements 


Regu- | Cas- 
lar ual 


ef | | | 


18,613] 3,222 
57 376 


2 
9 5 
256} 131 
2,151] 322 
40 29 
2,980} 397 
719 49 
877} 214 
1,495} 378 
- 18 3 
6571 = 107 
715 38 
913 56 
593} 132 
5,095} 598 
402 54 
675| 245 
446 88 
19,572 97 
16 3 
9,574} 349 
2,757 9 
1 ees ts 
2,577 6 
169 3 
302 14 
4,160} 1,504 
1,034; 807 
483} 139 
2,643} 558 


36, 248/24, 744 


14,786} 990 
3, 961122, 781 
17,501; 973 


16, 740)27, 608 
2,756) 1,953 
2,256] 229 
1,477) = 715 

252} 239 
2,355) 4,840 
7,524]19, 632 

120 ie. ecere 


2,012) 1,467 
1,551} 1,109 
461; 358 


224; 840 


110, 218)59, 857 


Industry Vacan- 
cies 

MANUPACTURING.< 222.0086 0: 1,791 
Animal products, edible......... 41 
Fur and its products............- 1 
Leather and its products........ 14 
Lumber and its products........ 363 
Musical instruments.............J....-5-- 
Pulp and paper products........- 114 
Rubber products we) sos. 62 ee iene 
Textile products: 9). yee 24 
Plant products, edible........ hi 98 
Wood distillates, eLerunauey: eae 2). 
Chemical and allied products... 36 
Clay, glass and stone...........- 22 
Hlsctrie Currentite kn. pete ene: 121 
Electric apparatus..............- 1 
Iron and steel products.......... 835 
Non-ferrous metal pr ogue ya 21 
Mineral products.........¢.2.... 91 
Miscellaneotis erie Vue a 7 

LOGGING!) 0) Renata! | Pal 1,109 

MRISHEN GL - sain: Hoa ae udtemert 8 

ARMING .:) Poa a Re 558 

BIUNUNG oc 20's Soh ae eee eee 594 
COLO WE uO URRAMMON WORN Spe 1 AE AT 531 
Meotatliotires 2) yAIR scot 18 
Non-metallic ores............... 45 

COMMUNICATION.........00e000% 50 

'TRANSPORTATION............0. 256 
Street railway and cartage...... 138 
RUE Ly ay. Aseria a ae 19 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 99 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTEN- 

Be. ones Se ee ues ee 2,796 
EVAL WA Viet donee Tee ana Ou cmnunnlny 572 
ASOT Ach Lee ee ree ee er 872 
Building and other.............. 1,352 

SERVICES te ann te enna ts 4,320 
Governmental) teak 475 
Hotel and restaurant............ 339 
Professional sews IOP eas 241 
Recreapiongy ws Wes lie ae aN 80 
Personals teva gre eatipyl tie et * 688 
rousehola isd wet eo tio a eee oe 2,496 
Farm household................ 

AIMEPAIDES? 2): ftrtee Re cod as eM le 658 
Retatl wes. TAD sp ed Ble 
Wholesale 100.9 104 tb Sage st 281 

BUNARN CI paar, aap bce aw pcan Ie 77 

ALL EXNDUSTRIES:. 4 4c. ee eek 12,217 

MGne rset nian ee cee eee cee 9,229 

Womens (oe ie © eae. Pee ae 2,988 


Regu-{ Cas-| cies | Regu-| Cas- 
lar | ual lar 
1,172}. - 450}. 999} - 520} - 
30 3 LOM aie 
wae i ERSW eres PRUNE al Cerin Set Hawa 
10 3} i coe 
263 17 481} 267 
Beaton tets Re nie oleic. 
71 40 50 30 
ape: Peel pre kee Phas Ara 
46 47 100 76 
1 Para! gota siege isencter lite eect rine 
34 2 6 1 
21 1 2 1 
7 BA i 2 2 
Se 3 1 
486| 299 178 67 
3 18 12 9 
73 12 52 37 
2 2 3l 6 
930 5} . 1,824) 1,296 
1 7 2 PA eo | 
481 7 107 80 
330 2 112 57 
aah) ieee li 891-47 
AD h a rae ialp tele Py Hotel Bd aie he eich 
35 2 23|- - 10 
34 22 6 6 
85 171 254 111 
28 112 46 9 
8 13 74 42 
49 46 134 60 
2,087} 386) 2,659] 1,859 
429 46} 1,579] 1,152 
589} 176 19 5 
1,069) 164} 1,061} 702 
1,127] 2,724} 4,891] 1,297 
172| 297 245 24 
182 119 216 145 
71 132 158 65 
9 69 22 rf 
93} 580} 1,436] 138 
600} 1,527; 2,805} 916 
a ee ee 9 2 
197) / 412 426} 159 
133] 209 406 155 
64; 203 20 4 
15 60 47 29 
6,459) 4,246] 11,327) 5,416 
5,580] 2,632} 8,061) 4,246 
879] 1,614] 3,266} 1,170 


355 


167,989 
92) 44,838 


97, 789}38, 900 
12, 429]20, 957 
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through offices of the Employment Service, in each industry 
1923, to March 31, 1924. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 


a | 


Canada 


Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
—_—_—_—_——] Vacan-|— ————|Vacan-|— ———— Vacan- |— 

cies |Regu-} Cas-]| cies | Regu-| Cas- Cas- cies Regu- | Cas- 

lar | ual lar | ual ual lar ual 


2 a a) a ————— EEE Linens wise te a! raga £_EN 


1,067; 581] 411) 2,337] 1,733] 510 1,977] 42,839] 29,9841 7,952 
108]. 34); 61 eae Gt a 58) 1,655 876 595 

12 aie, 10 7 1 6 7 53 15 38 

14 8 Bl SI) 19] 34 174 865 354 395 
248| 1641 51) 860) 716]. 75 465| 10,352] 7,767) 1,051 
49h) alk Rad ele eg aa 1 1 ideal Te AMAR Mapai be 2 el Weacds 121 66 35 
86 Ore Tepe 40,, 553i) .x23 45] 4,787| 3,651 751 

5 3 2) 20 6| = 14 34 996 772 106 

4 2 Lisveroo cay Bi") 2,000) 2, 188 416 

76) CE 'SOPs 8219 P1420 104), 47 167| 3,240) 2,038} 924 

3 AP ay, Ee Rew liebe i onae et Liaten 12 1 ae eye RA NT 68 48) 3 
19 5 ae) a 60} 1,156 778 232 

73h, 62 5| 199} 170] 10 SOR Esgoy 4) at 236 105 

12 9 7a ke 15s Af” T, Waly «1,938 95 

18 GHG (ih? 17 Terni 871 629 173 
2a7( top>) 69) 384). , 202) 177 773} 9,738] 6,666] 2,224 

1 ee 12 4 12 858 582 98 

48] 31 15] 3941 366) 28 07) Hime Nee] Masel 361 

12 1 OM wee LSE 22 46 968 610 250 
3,169] 3,737 1) 3,896] 4,031 1 70) 66,467) 48,921 207 
4) AID WG Oe 22 13 8 44 195 93 62 
75,831|58,624|  142]34,412/27,946) 84 141] 153,879] 132,277] 1,087 
357) - 318 5| 1,169] 1,040 6 7,414] 6,544 36 
335] 296 4! 1,134] 1,010 4 2,109] 1,707 12 
Bag ee Saeee ee Bras i 6 Sih ati 4,608] 4,334 9 
22 19 29} 22 697 503 15 
Poly MI detbinoe, 824 6 440, 98 40) 1,056 8441 148 
1,028] 510]. 494) 831) 517] 299 8,563] 20,472) 7,582] 11,552 
735] 248] 469! 478] 210; 261 4,951] 2,008! 2,780 
266, 239) 25) 341] 295} 38 22} 2,083] 1,621 330 
pn tae 12 1 oe 7,763] 18,438] 3,953) 8,442 
8,713] 7,709) 330] 8,045) 7,322) 279 1,807] 110,306] 72,040} 29,577 
5,292] 4,964] 53) 3,511] 3,183} = 18 30} 35,474] 29,210] 1,500 
447, 319] 30] 965) 840; 20 106| 31,218] 7,556) 23,195 
2,9741 2,426]  247| 3,569] 3,299] 246 1,671] 43,614] 35,274| 4,882 
12,545] 5,335] 3,652/10,898] 4,853] 4,333 5,943] 130,319] 44,364) 63,783 
171 94} 60) 218{ 190) 2 70} 6,795} 3,464) 2,637 
1224) 772) 574'1,.133] , 907) 25 173} 10,763} 7,614) 1,010 
1,367| 1,106] 65) 335) 213) 91 59| 5,764] 3,608] 1,320 
136 36 $9} 203; 110] 88 112), 1,455 617 801 
1,345] 140] 1,198] 1,282] 216) 1,053 1,425! 16,566] 3,539) 12,432 
5,085} 1,800) 2,168} 5,727] 2,107) 3,046 4,103] 82,272} 21,959) 45,485 
3,217) 1,387 5} 2,000} 1,110 6,704, 3,563 98 
1,014] 481] 485] 1,118} 347) 736 1,246] 11,034) 4,427) 5,964 
768} 380] 361; 699) 272] 403 943) 7,844) 3,387) 3,957 
246] 101) 124 419) 75) 333 303] 3,190] 1,040) 2,007 

43 13] 30) 55} 34) 20 30) 1,536 406} 1,065 
104, 032|77, 543] 5,571/62, 865/47, 876] 6,315 19,870) 545,517) 347,482) 121,333 
93, 89173, 024] 3, 342/53, 992/43, 822} 3, 20 15,583] 438,390] 310,141) 73,254 
10, 14 4,519] 2,229] 8,873| 4,054] 3,113) 9,167 4,287| 107,127) 37,341) 48,079 
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VIE. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The first half of the ten-year period during which federal grants are avail- 
~ able under the provisions of the Technical Education Act ended on March 31, 
1924. In some provinces the growth of vocational education has been slow, due 
to industrial and financial depression, but, on the whole, fairly satisfactory 
progress has been made and the prospects for future growth are encouraging. 


STATISTICS 


The statistical tables for the past year, given on pages 90 to 92, show 
increases over the previous year in almost every department of the work. The 
amount expended by the Provincial Governments decreased from $1,835,093.21 
to $1,817,443.38, but the federal grants paid to the provinces increased from 
$648,227.03 to $888,391.62. The decrease in provincial government expenditures 
is accounted for by the drop in capital expenditures on the Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art in Calgary, which is now completed. The total amount 
spent by the Alberta Government on work coming within the provisions of the 
Technical Education Act decreased from $526,208.90 to $115,227.27. In previous 
years, Alberta’s expenditures have greatly exceeded the amount which the 
Federal Government could share equally with the province, due to excessive 
expenditures on capital account and the limited amount of federal funds avail- 
able under the Act. The greatest increase in federal grants occurred in Quebec 
where the amount paid to the Provincial Government increased more than 250 
per cent. Expenditures on the two provincial schools of fine arts and the new 
provincial school of pulp and paper-making accounted for most of the increase. 
In every province, except Alberta and Manitoba, the federal grants were larger 
than in the previous year. Ontario is the only province which used up all of 
the federal funds available. The two provinces of British Columbia and Quebec 
- had the full unexpended balance carried forward for use during the remaining 
years of the Act’s duration. The other six provinces lost part of the money 
appropriated for use during the past year because their unexpended balances 
exceeded the amount which may be carried forward under the provisions of the 
Technical Education Act. 

The number of municipalities conducting day schools increased from 54 
to 58, but the number of evening schools remained the same at 156. There was 
an increase in the total number of teachers from 2,674 to 2,943. The number of 
teachers in training decreased from 290 to 269. The figures for enrolments 
show an increase in every department and the total enrolment in all classes 
increased from 70,300 to 79,829. 

It should be borne in mind that the different methods of keeping records 
in the various provinces make it impossible to give figures which represent 
the exact number of individuals~ who enrolled for instruction~ during the 
year. In some schools students enrolled twice during the year for even- 
ing classes. Some principals make no distinction between the “total enrol- 
ment in all classes”? and “the number of individuals enrolled,” with the result 
that pupils enrolling in more than one class are counted at least twice. Some 
provinces report the maximum enrolment at any one period during the year, 
others give the enrolments at the beginning and end of the school period, and 
some give the total number of pupils who enrolled from the beginning to the 
end of the period. The latter figure is the one desired for the purposes of this 
report. 
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In order to make comparisons, it is necessary to have the same information 
for each school and to know the local conditions governing the organization 
and operation of the schools. Educational statistics in Canada are not uniform 
and the varying conditions throughout the Dominion make it impossible from 
the available printed reports and statistics to fairly compare the work being 
done in the different provinces. The figures given in the annual reports of this 
office are at best a rough index of the growth of vocational education in 
Canada. 
SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


The principal developments during the past year occurred in Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick. 

The extension of the work in Ontario exceeded that of any other year. 
_ New vocational schools were opened in Toronto and Windsor. Composite high 
schools, accommodating both academic and vocational classes, were opened 
in St. Catharines, Guelph, Kitchener, Renfrew and Weston. A composite school 
is being built in Galt and a vocational wing is being added to the Owen Sound 
Collegiate. New wings are also being added to the vocational schools in Lon- 
don and Ottawa. In addition to these building activities, new courses of study 
have been added to several schools, including a commercial department in Fort 
William and special apprenticeship classes in Hamilton and Ottawa. 

Developments in Quebec include the appointment of a provincial director 
of technical education, the opening of the new provincial school of fine arts 
in Montreal, the establishment of a provincial pulp and paper school in Three 
Rivers and the operation of a provincial school for forest rangers in Berthier- 
ville. A director was appointed for the new Hull Technical School, which will 
be opened in October, 1924. 

In New Brunswick, vocational education is beginning to make. rapid pro- 
gress. The opening of the new composite school at Edmundston with very 
successful classes has given impetus to the work. St. John has decided to build 
a large vocational school and Fredericton is erecting a composite high school. 
Three other places have new schools under way in which provision will be made 
for vocational classes. The itinerant instruction classes were again operated 
after a year’s cessation, and 254 adults received instruction in automotive work 
at various centres throughout the province. 

The correspondence work in Nova Scotia was extended to include short 
intensive lecture and laboratory courses for telephone workers and plumbers 
who have completed the regular correspondence courses. 

The Agricultural and Technical High School at Charlottetown, P.E.L., 
had a very successful year. It has taken over the home making ‘courses 
formerly conducted by the Provincial Department of Agriculture. There was 
talk of discontinuing the school at the close of the 1923 period, which seriously 
affected the enrolment in some departments, but, despite this handicap, the 
total enrolment increased from 172 to 293. It is probable that, for financial 
reasons, the school will not be operated during the coming winter. 

No new developments are reported from Manitoba or Saskatchewan. Voca- 
tional classes have been discontinued in some centres in both Provinives and 
enrolments have fallen off in both day and evening classes. 

A provincial director was appointed in Alberta who is also the principal 
of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art. The work: of the institute 
has continued to grow and in some courses the accommodation is inadequate 
to meet the demand for training. There was a decided falling-off in the num- 
ber of evening schools, but the total attendance in both day and evening classes 
has increased. The correspondence work has" decreased. 
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In British Columbia the day and correspondence classes remained almost 
‘stationary, while the evening classes were greatly increased. The number 
of municipalities conducting evening classes increased from 29 to 36 and the 
total enrolment jumped from 3,696 to 5,044. | 

Further particulars regarding the work being carried on in each province, 
including statistics for all schools, are given in the appended reports from the 
various provincial officials. 


CoNTROL OF VOCATIONAL HDUCATION 


Federal grants have enabled the provinces to build and operate schools 
which offer a variety of courses specially designed to meet the educational and 
vocational needs of young people entering industrial life and of workers who 
desire supplementary education and training. The organization, administration 
and control of education, however, is entirely in the hands of the provincial 
and local authorities. Usually the initiative rests with the local school boards. 
The provincial governments render assistance as requested or advise the local 
officials in order that the work might be organized in conformity with existing 
regulations and thereby become entitled to provincial and federal grants. In a 
few cases, assistance is sought from the federal authorities in connection with 
the organization of new work, but ordinarily the Dominion Government is called 
upon to approve, for the purposes of federal grants, the work already being 
done. 

BULLETINS 


The Technical Education Branch has continued to issue the “ Vocational 
Education ” bulletins. The numerous applications to be placed on the mailing 
list and requests for additional copies to be used in teacher-training classes, 
libraries, etc., indicate that the ‘bulletins are read and appreciated by people in 
every province. Over four thousand copies are distributed to directors, teachers, 
members of school boards, and other interested persons in Canada who have 
asked to be placed on the mailing list or whose names have been sent to the 
department by provincial officials. Five bulletins were issued during the past 
year dealing with the problems of evening schools, apprenticeship, vocational 
guidance, teacher-training and government publications for use in vocational 
schools. 

Co-OPERATION AMONG PROVINCES 


In addition to the annual trip to each province, the director has been called 
on to make several trips in connection with the approval of plans for new 
buildings, accompanying representatives from other provinces on inspection 
trips in Ontario and Quebec, etc. Co-operation between the provinces is 
gradually being developed and it is hoped that the provincial governments and 
local school boards will continue to send representatives to other provinces in 
order to exchange ideas and benefit by the experiences of others. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


The work varies in the different provinces and localities. No fixed 
standards have been established by which the courses in the various schools can 
be compared, and it is a very difficult matter to determine the eligibility of 
certain courses for federal grants. The Technical Education Act defines the 
work to be promoted as “ any form of vocational, technical or industrial educa- 
tion or instruction, approved by agreement between the minister and the Gov- 
ernment of any province as being necessary or desirable to aid in promoting 
industry and the mechanical trades, and to increase the earning capacity, 
efficiency and productive power of those employed therein.” Because of the 
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varying industrial conditions in each province and because of the newness of 
secondary vocational education, a very liberal interpretation has been placed 
upon the foregoing definition. The word “industry” has been interpreted to 
include commerce, homemaking and applied art in addition to the mechanical 
trades and manufacturing. Agriculture has been excluded because agricultural 
education has received federal grants amounting to $10,000,000 under the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Instruction Act which expired in March, 1924. The 
courses of study on which federal grants are payable were listed in the fourth 
annual report for the year ended March 31, 1923. 


VocaTIONAL Courses Distinct rrom HiaH ScuHoou Courses 


The provisions of the Act are broad enough to include any form of educa- 
tion or training of direct vocational value to industrial workers or prospective 
workers, but the Act was not intended to provide assistance in connection with 
the established high school courses. There is an increasing tendency on the 
part of some provinces to include for the purposes of federal grants courses of 
study which have no direct relationship to any branch of industry. These 
courses include different forms of manual training or domestic science. In some 
cases they may be of vocational value to students who enter industrial employ- 
ment, but they are not regarded as vocational because they do not definitely 
aim to prepare pupils for employment. Their chief objective is to equip the 
students for entrance to university. In order to benefit by grants under the 
Technical Education Act, secondary school courses should be specially organized 
to meet the particular needs of pupils who will not proceed to university and 
who desire training of direct vocational value. 

In provinces where the work is new, the federal director has approved work 
which at best can only be regarded as advanced manual training. It was hoped 
that these courses would become more practical each year and that special 
efforts 'would be made to relate the courses to industrial life. Unfortunately, 
in some cases the tendency has been the other way and the courses are losing 
any vocational value which they may have possessed. A similar condition exists 
in connection with home economics courses, which, in some places, are of no 
more practical value than the regular high school courses. Indeed, in a few 
instances, no apparent difference exists between the so-called vocational or 
home economics courses and the ordinary high school courses for girls. It may 
be that there is no urgent demand for vocational courses in these localities or 
it may be that the responsible authorities do not feel justified in increasing 
school expenditures by organizing special vocational classes. Such circum- 
stances, however, cannot in any way be deemed a reason for paying federal 
grants on existing courses of a general nature. 

Unless the local and provincial authorities are prepared to meet the in- 
creased expenditures which necessarily result from the organization of voca- 
tional courses and are willing to promote the work by every means in their 
power, they should not expect to have successful classes. In places where the 
work has been organized without a clearly defined objective or where the classes 
have been placed in the hands of inexperienced teachers, the results have been 
unsatisfactory and vocational education has received a set-back. It is possible 
that the temptation to organize vocational classes in order to receive the very 
liberal government grants may have blinded some municipalities to the fact 
that without the active support of trustees, teachers, parents, employers and 
employees, vocational education cannot develop to its rightful place in the 
community. 
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Co-OPERATION BETWEEN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 
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The expense of conducting vocational schools can be very materially 
-Jessened and, at the same time, the work be made more effective by organizing 
classes in close co-operation with local industries. This applies particularly to 
classes for employed persons, but it has a direct effect upon all classes. If a 
school attempts to provide complete vocational training for any skilled indus- 
trial occupation and does not co-operate with industry, it is compelled to equip 


‘expensive shops and to prov? 


de extended courses with provision for practical 


experience under working conditions. If, on the other hand, the school under- 
takes to enable pupils to select and prepare for admission to suitable occupations 
and then supplements the training received on the job by the training and 
education necessary for vocational advancement and the full development of 
the pupils, the equipment required will be less and the length of time spent in 


the school shops will be shortened. 
‘wherever possible, to organize 


‘the Nova Scotia report under “ new developments ”. 


In other words, it is deemed advisable, 


part-time and co-operative classes, including 
special apprenticeship classes. Work of this type is described in detail in the 
appended report of the Ontario director under “ special developments * and in 


TABLE I. MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1924 


Province 


FOntario Le aria es 
ORO DOG. oie hea eis oie 
New Brunswick...... 
Nova Scotia........0. 
Prince Edward Island 


Annual — 
appro- 
priation 


347,636 30 
281,751 31 
54,640 80 
70,288 60 
20,198 74 


1,100,000 00 


Balance 
from past 


766,996 57 


years 


$ ~~ cts. 
58,615 64 
Nil 
103,893 18 
93,492 58 
Nil 
306,625 16 
72,680 43 
98,968 22 
32,721 36 


Total 
amount 
available 


$ cts. 
128,989 99 
77,725 40 
201,058 96 
173; 718 30 
347,636 30 
588,376 47 
Woo 2 
169,256 82 
52,920 10 


1,866,996 57 


Amount 
paid 
provinces 


347,636 30 
328,682 25 
20,382 00 
35,501 95 

6,550 56 


Total 
amount 
carried. 
forward 


128,184 62 
113,547 26 
Nil 
259,694 22 
86,340 63 
116,540 37 
37,771 04 


888,391 62| 836,964 22 
GeV owteeh Bagh oot ig reli ga thee shyt’ Maat ah lugal yet ed CAD pera t So pellet | eee eee Sea 


TABLE II. SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM THE TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION FUND 


Amount 
lapsed 


Sec ee ce ae cae a a rae ae a es be aaa oe ee IE | Se 


Nil 
20,598 60 
17,214 50 

8,598 50 


| | 


141,640 73 


Totals 

Province 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 (Five 

years) 
$ 6 cts. $ © ~=—scts. $ °° cts. $ ©= ets. $ = cts. $- cts. 
British Columbia. .........+. 19,407 81 29,133 86 47,904 04 34, 932,38 53,535 26| 184,913 35 
iMipertak ci meek ohio sae ae 17,107 90 41,438 01 82,606 18 71,019 91 57,613 63] 269,785 63 
Saskatchewan. :....-..+s-- 1,142 00 3,534 28 13,665 50 18,263 84 18,397 18 55,002 80 
Wanttoba fccnee eee seamen se 2,648 49 7,268 00 21,173 94 25,121 14) . 20,092 49 76,304 06 
Ontario... 2.020203. bret.) 106,297 63] 294,111 73) 378,174 84) 314,206 97| 347,636 30|1,440,427 47 
PE Bice nn arenas yeas ola 8 36,500 00} 167,886 85} 114,651 04} 128,182 27| 328,682 25) 775,902 41 
New Brunswick.....'....... 8,896 66 10,408 73 22,160 79 17,476 06 20,382 00 73,834 24 
Nova Scotia........../ ae his &l Ae Aaheeee ae 24,193 32 382,758 01 33,166 00 35,501 95) 125,619 28 
Prince E\dwardpisland:. 24: |crcetaebys chet: 2,700 65 7,241 73 5,858 46 6,550 56 22,351 40 
Total grants paid....... 186,500 49 580, 675 43] 720,336 07| 648,227 03} 888,391 62/3, 024, 130 64 

Total annual appropria- 

TIONS AIS. ceed ceed 700,000 00} 800,000 00} 900,000 00/1,000,000 00)1, 100,000 00}4, 500,000 00 


eee | eens | |S | LS | 


Total amounts available 
Total amounts carried 
forward 


e3oereceeeocece eo eee 


eee ees | ES | |S |S | ae 


136,751 48| 162,433 23] 198,079 70} 141,640 73) 638,905 74 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 
Vernon Crockett, Principal — 


_ The courses of study carried on at the Prince Edward Island Agricultural 
and .Technical School during the past year were as follows:— 


DAY CLASSES 


(1) A course in agriculture for all students over 15 years of age. 
' (2) A five months’ course in motor mechanics, woodworking, farm engineer- 
ing, English and mathematics. | 
_ (3) A series of three weeks’ short courses for girls in household science. 
(4) Two weeks’ short course for cheese and butter makers. 


NIGHT CLASSES — 


Night classes were carried on in the following subjects: English, arithmetic, 
show-card writing, motor mechanics, radio, woodworking, public speaking, elec- 
tricity, cookery, millinery, sewing and home nursing. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


During the year considerable advances have been made in the matter of 
buildings and equipment. A poultry house, modern in every respect, was com- 
pleted with capacity for 150 birds. Considerable additional equipment was 
purchased for the motor mechanics department. The dairy equipment was 
moved to more suitable quarters, and the household science department was 
established at the school. Sree 


COURSES IN HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


The outstanding feature of the year’s work was the establishment of courses 
in household science for girls. These consisted of three weeks’ short courses in 
home economics for students from the city and country, and courses in cookery, 
millinery, sewing and home nursing for night class students from the city. The 
success of these classes was most pronounced. Forty-five students enrolled in 
the day classes, and the number registered in the night classes was one hundred 
and twenty. 


PROGRESS 


This school is now well established and well equipped. The work is meet- 
ing with an encouraging measure of approval. The course of studies is adapted 
to meet the most pressing needs of the province. This combination of agri- 
cultural and technical classes is approved universally in this province. Tech- 
nical education has passed the experimental stage. It has been demonstrated 
four years in succession that this school can get the students, and keep them, 
and give them the kind of instruction they need. Geographical, industrial and 
social conditions for carrying on such work as has been outlined are ideal. Only 
the difficulty of financing the undertaking seems to stand in the way of com- 
plete success. 
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Following is a summarized statement of attendance, etc.:— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1923, TO JUNE 30, 1924 


Day CLASSES 


Enrolment and attendance Total Teachers 


——____—_—__—_—_—_—————_|_ enrolment 
Full-time Part-time all classes 
Municipality and ———__————<—_ | ce i—-\ccm- 
School Department = = o | 2 
SaIeie oe © g€ |] 81 © 
~£ | 82|.8| 838 be Pe ee Re 
Sslte|SelstrlsleiSl4a}eleis]s 
Oa. | = on |s Sl Oo lrO 1 ool gs jrort Sa) © 
HO |~m HO |n Sliale&|Bl/a/el/ale 
Charlottetown— Agriculture...... OBL ESA) aa ook eee Dh OW nc6h aby FS 7h 5) 10 
Agricultural and Motor mechanics BIN OL oGUl es. chs ee PL isso am te en Gach bet ihe tM Ohare ee 
Technical High Bittermvaking- 7.1 75%5 042-6 ae AGE SGOT AGS hoa A oe ee ae ate ee ee 
School. Homemaking} 3i)i5040 ois nee APL 2 T20 Eh EBL ck ch Soba epee Chee Owee ete 
36}11, 920 61} 2,980] 52! 45 97 6} «41 8 ..5| 10 
EVENING CLASSES 
Total Teachers 
Number | Number | Total Total Number 
| Municipality of of enrolment] student | of indi- 
subjects | classes jall classes} hours viduals | Male | Female} Total 
enrolled 
Charlottetown......... cE wen 229| 6,920 196 8 iA premoss . 
BUS Kee. orate 229 6, 920 196 8 5 13 


NOVA SCOTIA 
REEORT OF THE DriREcTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
F. H. Sexton 


_. It is regrettable that a recession must be chronicled in the total number 
of students enrolled in secondary vocational education in the province during 
the past year as compared with the year 1922-23. The Correspondence Study 
Division showed an increase of student enrolment to a total of 876, but other 
branches of the work showed a falling-off toward the level of the year 1921-22. 
The registration in various evening schools decreased from 3,646 to 3,118 and 
the total enrolment in the present year was 3,773, as compared with 4,111 last 
year. 

The reasons for this falling-off are not wholly evident and explainable. 
The main factor was, of course, the continued industrial depression and the 
consequent temporary migration of a good many young men and women to 
other urban centres outside the province in quest of employment. The psycho- 
logical reactions of hard times usually tend to dampen ambition and to cause 
many to neglect educational opportunities on their thresholds. There was also 
a tendency manifest with some municipalities to restrict expenditures for educa- 
tion outside the realm of regular general graded public school instruction. 
These and other less tangible factors all contributed to a smaller enrolment in 
secondary vocational education. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


No new legislation was passed during the year and no new projects in the 
evening school work of any great importance were undertaken. The services 
were maintained throughout at the previous standards of efficiency. The only 
new development worthy of mention was in the successful organization of a 
new type of co-operative short-term course. | 


During the last year the Correspondence Study Division has been very 
successful in conducting courses in telephony for employees of the Maritime 
Telegraph and Telephone Company. The corporation has used its good offices’ 
to persuade its technical workers to pursue these courses. It has followed the 
records of the students closely, and has endeavoured to provide promotion and 
advancement for those who proved their increased power and usefulness. The 
_ limitations of correspondence instruction were reached with a number of the 
men, and it became evident that higher and fuller instruction should be carried 
out in the classroom and laboratory in personal contact with the teacher. 

Consequently the officials of the company and of the Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical College in conference developed a short-term course in the “ Technics of 
Telephony ” for selected employees on a co-operative basis. The company 
agreed to give a certain number of their workers two weeks’ leave with full pay 
so that they might attend day classes during this period at the Technical Col- 
iege. The company further agreed to pay the tuition of the students and to 
furnish five part-time instructors and lecturers from its technical staff. The 
college placed its laboratories, classrooms, and the full time of an instructor 
in electricity at the disposal of this group of students. The course, as planned, 
allotted the mornings to lectures and recitations and the afternoons to labora-. 
tory work. The instructors from the company gave a series of comprehensive: 
lectures which occupied two hours each morning on the following subjects:— 

| General Principles of Telephony. | 
Telephone Circuits and Testing. 
Telephone Development and Wire Study. 
Trafic Units and their Applications. 
Telephone Plant Accounting. 


The college instructor took charge of the classes for the remainder of the 
day and dealt with the following subjects:— 
Mechanica! Drawing and Sketching. 
Field Notes and Reports. 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. 
Installation, Operation and Testing of Electrical Machinery. 
Storage Batteries and Telephone Power Plants. 


The course was given in the summer vacation when there were no other 
classes in session and the students attended for seven hours each day. Problems 
and reports were required for home work, so that the session was one of inten- 
sive study and application. The attitude and effort on the part of the students 
was all that could be desired and the experiment, as far as carried, was most 
successful. It is now planned to make this course a regular annual event and 
to extend its scope and application. 

This type of course represents a close co-operative effort between industry 
and education. Other corporations which desire to train some of its technical 
workers for their vocation by means of instruction in applied science may get 
the assistance of the Technical Education Branch in just the same manner as 
did the Telephone Company. The chief aim of the provincial authorities is 
that the ambitious young men and women may be developed for greater use- 
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fulness in their vocations. It seems that education is the common activity 
in which both the employer and the worker can engage almost indefinitely 
with mutual advantage and profit. 

A distinct improvement was made in giving correspondence instruction 
in plumbing in the city of Halifax. Instead of relying on teaching by mail 
alone, the students were brought into direct contact with the instructor and 
were given practical work in the shop also. One regular lesson was required 
to be studied each week and a class room recitation was held one night per 
week. The students voluntarily gave up their Saturday half-holiday and 
met the instructor in the shop at the Technical College, where they were given 
actual practice in various operations which they would hardly have the oppor- 
tunity to learn in their daily work. Almost every pupil who took these courses 
was successful in securing his certificate from the city Board of Examiners the 
first time he attempted to pass. This method of combined correspondence 
study, periodical recitation in the class room and supervised shop work, has 
a wide application in training industrial workers and it is hoped to extend it 
widely throughout the province. 


CONCLUSIONS 


- All branches of secondary vocational education were well maintained 
throughout the year. A lack of provincial and municipal funds prevented 
expansion of these services and any new projects. There will probably be no 
great change in the system until the next industrial expansion, with its con- 
sequent demand for more and more highly trained workers. The time is not 
yet ripe to promote a compulsory attendance act for adolescents. Neither 
can money be secured at present for the establishment of full-time day voca- 
tional schools, although the need for them is daily growing more and more 
apparent. It is hoped that the industrial and business cycle will move rapidly 
forward to its new ¢rest or to a maintained higher level, so that these two 
great improvements may be consummated. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
Report oF Director or VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
F, Peacock 


During the school year ended June 30, 1924, five municipalities in New 
Brunswick conducted full-time day vocational schools or departments. These 
served 187 full-year students. Eight cities and towns conducted evening voca- 
tional schools which had an enrolment of 1,181. Short-term courses conducted 
at St. John and Edmundston were attended by 61 men. The 1923 summer 
school for vocational teachers had an enrolment of 31; and 254 persons were 
served by itinerant instructors. The total number in attendance at the various 
classes and courses was 1,714 and 23 teachers were employed. 

Herewith are given tables showing the distribution among the various 
groups and subjects. While the totals in all classes (except summer school) 
show increases as compared with last year, these do not adequately measure 
the progress vocational education has lately made in this province. This is 
reflected in the current policies of school boards, and the increasing frequency 
of sympathetic reference by the press and representative citizens. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The chief developments of the year have been the opening of the Edmund- 
ston Composite High School, the undertaking by Fredericton to build a modern 
composite school, and the adoption by the city of St. John of the policy of 
building a large vocational school prior to June, 1925. 

In St. John and Fredericton plebiscites were held upon the question of 
building. It is encouraging to record that in both cases the voters decided for 
progress by substantial majorities. This is clear evidence of the hold vocational 
education already has upon the minds of the people of this province. 

Other towns, such as McAdam Junction, Hartland, Chipman, etc., have 
new schools under way in which provision is being made for teaching vocational 
subjects. 

THE EDMUNDSTON COMPOSITE SCHOOL 


The small town offers many difficulties in the provision of specialized 
types of education. Edmundston, with between four and five thousand people, 
seems to be successfully solving the problem for its people by means of a com- 
posite high school. In addition to the traditional high school course leading 
to matriculation, this school now offers a pre-vocational or junior high school 
course, a commercial course and a homemaking course. Later a technical high 
school course will be added. 

The special function of each of the above divisions is indicated in each 
case by the name except in the pre-vocational group. ‘This department. of 
the school serves students thirteen years of age or over who have reached 
grade seven standing, but who may have fallen behind and become somewhat 
discouraged with the regular bookish curriculum. The object is to hold these 
in school by enabling them to devote one-third of their time to practical or 
junior vocational instruction. In this way their general education is extended, 
and they receive a valuable “trying out” experience in the materials and 
processes met in a group of common vocations. This pre-vocational course 
seems to appeal strongly to a large group which formerly dropped out of 
school entirely at about thirteen years of age. 

The Edmundston school is attracting much attention throughout the 
province. It represents a type that seems destined to be generally adopted. 

86405—26—74 
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Instruction in the automotive field has been continued and developed. A 
full time man has been appointed to carry on itinerant courses during the 
summer and supervise short courses in various parts of the province during 
the winter when the slack season of this trade prevails. By means of these 
two agencies an all year service is being rendered to garage workers. The 
response and co-operation of the men from this trade is very satisfactory. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


In 1923 summer courses were provided in the province only for teachers 
in the home economics field. Other day vocational teachers were assisted to 
take professional improvement courses outside the province to the extent that 
their travel and tuition expenses were paid by the province. No adequate 
policy has yet been adopted for the training of vocational teachers. A lack 
of properly trained teachers is now the greatest barrier to the progress of 
vocational education in New Brunswick. Some means must speedily be found 
to meet the need and supply the practical instruction which the people seem 
now to desire. 

The present membership of the New Brunswick Vocational Education 
Board is as follows:— | 


Appointed by the Board of Education— 
Hon. Fred Magee, Port Elgin, Chairman. 
Rev. Father Tessier, St. Joseph’s College. 
Mr. George H. Maxwell, St. John. 
Mr. W. H. Miller, Campbellton. 
Mr. R. K. Tracey, M.L.A., Centreville. 
Members Ex-Officio— 
Dr. W. S. Carter, Chief Superintendent of Education, Vice-Chairman. 
Dr. H. V. B. Bridges, Principal of Normal School. 
Mr. Harvey Mitchell, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
Administrative Staff— 
Mr. Fletcher Peacock, Secretary and Director. 
Miss Marguerite L. Taylor, Clerk-Accountant. 
Mr. W. B. Main, Supervisor, Automotive Work. 
Miss Rheta M. Inch, Acting Supervisor, Homemaking Department. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1923, TO JUNE 30, 1924 


Total Number of Teachers 

: Total Total Total student |individuals enrolled 

Municipalizy or School number | number jenrolment| hours = |_——-———————— 
of subjects) of classes jall classes (by Fe- Fe- 


clock) | Male} male | Total} Male | male 


————— |__| — | —_———_—_ | —___—___ 


—_ 
COPNOTNWH 


Es er bocce was oe a 1 il 13 lates ae 13 1 BABE ate 
Campoetlton sd: ccc ce. cies Bovmy 5 9 134 3, 658 45 89} 1384 2 
PD OVC Mas waalcce ko itis awe base 3 3 64 1,864 8 56 64 1 
SMe banesn 10s 176) | Pa Pee rr 14 239 7,183 94 145 239 2 
Hrederieton. ec. Sedna we. 11 24 320 10,101). 118)... 202) 320 4 
DEAT SWE oi case «sie dean octane 4 4 40 1,258] . 24 16 40 2 
budge M9 ae hart MR api i: ey | 5 77 2.330 26 51 Tiere 
Moncton se eee. GE 6 14 294 10, 364 82}. 212) 294 5 
i! 22) keen eRe ae, Da, - 42 74 1,181 37,133| 397} 784] 1,181 16 36 
QUEBEC 


REPORT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A. Frigon, Director 


The position of Provincial Director of Technical Education remained vacant 
until April, 1924, when Dr. A. Frigon, Principal of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Montreal, assumed the additional duties of the provincial office. His appoint- 
ment came too late to enable him to visit all of the schools receiving federal 
grants and to prepare a written report before the close of the school year. Dr. 
Frigon spent the summer in Europe but returned in time to submit the attached 
statistics covering the work of the past year. 

The figures ‘show increases in every department and the prospects for 
increased activities during the current year are very promising. Vocational 
education is well established in Quebec and the Provincial Government has given 
very generous support to the work. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
on. "Een Green 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 


The vocational schools in Ontario continue to make satisfactory progress. 
New schools, giving full-time day instruction in one or more of the vocational 
departments, were opened during the school year 1923-24 in Guelph, Kitchener, 
Renfrew, Stamford, St Catharines, Toronto (Riverdale Branch), and Weston. 

The total number of full-time day schools operating throughout the school 
year is now twenty-one. In addition to these there are day schools operating 
during the months of January, February, and March, giving instruction in 
navigation and marine engineering, in Kingston, Collingwood and Midland. 

The total number of evening schools in 1923-24 was sixty. Evening schools 
were conducted in every city in Ontario, with one exception, and in thirty-five 
towns or villages. New evening class centres were opened or re-established during 
the year in Burlington, Elmira, Haileybury, Renfrew, Smiths Falls, South Por- 
cupine, Wallaceburg, Weston, and Vellore. 

The following table shows the progress of the vocational schools:— 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE—DAY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


ee | nr J | ee 


ie 1920-21 | 1921-22 1922-23 | 1923-24. 


Number’ of full-time teachers... 340020) AR. eS 191 212 288 -0 379 
Number of part-time! teachers ..caiie a bie sa ad ee ena 60 49-0 82 
Number of full-time pupils on roll...2.4......0.....4. 2,600 5,344 6, 958-0 9,153 
Average attendance of full-time pupils................ Zel2o 4,260 5, 454-3 

Number of part-time pupils on roll..... ee es a ee 907 574 988 -0 1,319 
Aggregate student-hours of part-time pupils........... 40,997 37,776 60,972-5 176,673 
Number of special pupils on roll...................... 1,019 1,604 1,456-0 2,347 
Aggregate student-hours of special pupils.............. 293, 570 351,214 247, 439-5 314, 427 


SUMMARY OF cCEREARoE EVERRG VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


——_ . 1920-21 _ 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 . 


i [| Oe | | | 


Number of teachers... 22. 0. b ots. ote ede ee ee 900 1,075 1,097 1, 194 
Total number of pupils......... AA eee ne pet. eee 27,297 32,545 33,581 36, 452 


Aggregate student-hours....... OMA eS sa hn ad fie ct “ie fe 1,119,287} 1,176,039} 1,510,310} 1,423,816 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES BY MUNICIPALITIES 


——- “4 2 1919 1920 1921 1922 
$ = cts $ 6 ets $ 86 cts $ cts 
Total expenditures. /..45 Ms bits 35 oe ae ee te ee 659, 072 82/1,347,905 04/1,585,086 361,871,614 21 
Legislative. grants... tetas chs oan sae a 140,294 14 ‘511, 021 04 670, 758 56 638, 217 28 


LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


An amendment to the Vocational Education Act was passed in 1924, 
whereby vocational instruction may be provided for such pupils in attendance 
at auxiliary training classes as may be able to meet certain requirements for 
admission. 

No changes hive been made in the regulations, 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND BUILDING OPERATIONS 


A notable feature of the progress in vocational education for the year 
1923-24 was the completion of a number of school buildings to provide accom- 
modation for carrying on the work. The building programme enabled several 
new centres to establish technical schools or departments. During the year 
there was a greater extension of the work, not only in new centres, but also in 
old centres, than in any previous year in the development of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The fine new Windsor-Walkerville Technical School was officially opened 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on August 30, 1923, and was occupied by the pupils 
and teachers on the regular date for reopening schools in September. The excel- 
lent accommodation provided, and the carefully selected but, nevertheless, 
adequate equipment furnished, met with the most general approval of the people 
of Windsor and Walkerville. The wisdom of holding the official opening and 
inspection of the building just before the beginning of the term was shown by 
the large number of pupils who applied for admission immediately after the 
public opening. 

The enrolment in the school for the autumn term was gratifying to the 
members of the board and to the staff. The day enrolment was as follows: 
industrial department, 68; technical department, 188; homemaking depart- 
ment, 8; commercial department, 403; part-time pupils,“2; making a total of 
669. The evening class enrolment was approximately 2,500, nearly twice as 
many as in the previous year. Interesting features of the evening class pro- 
gramme were classes for stationary engineers held five nights a week, and a 
class for machine shop supervisors and advanced machinists held Saturday 
afternoons. 

The new Riverdale Branch Technical School, Toronto, opened its doors © 
for the first time in September, 1923. The opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion here offered, with adequate accommodation and equipment, received a most 
satisfactory response. The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 626 
in the day school and 1,800 in the evening school. Any anticipation that the 
opening of the Riverdale Branch would reduce the total enrolment in the Central 
Technical School was not realized. The enrolment in the Central School 
remained at approximately the same figures as last year. 

The total number of pupils enrolled in the three vocational schools of 
Toronto—the Central Technical School, the Riverdale Branch T echnical School, 
and the High School of Commerce—for the autumn term of 1923 was 4,755 
day pupils and 10,074 evening pupils. 

The new Kitchener and Waterloo Vocational School was occupied early 
in September. The efforts made by the local school authorities in charge of 
the planning, equipping, and promotion of the school, and by the management 
in charge of the orgarization of the work, to make this new school function 
effectively in the educational life of the communities concerned, have pro- 
duced gratifying results. These efforts were directed towards creating educa- 
tional opportunities that would enable, not only pupils at school, but also 
adults at work, to fit themselves into the industrial and commercial life of 
Kitchener and Waterloo as efficient members of the community. 

~The day school enrolment was 369, distributed as follows: industrial 
department, 21; technical department, 160; and commercial department, 188. 
The evening class enrolment was 870, double the enrolment of the previous 
year. 
An interesting feature of the evening class programme was the special 
effort of the Advisory Committee to provide practical instruction directly 
related to the needs of employed persons. This instruction included courses 
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in masonry, carpentry, and plan reading for the building trades groups, with 
an enrolment of 30, and special technical courses in rubber manufacturing for 
the rubber industries group, with an enrolment of 70. 

The new school building at Renfrew erected to provide accommodation 
for all secondary school purposes, vocational as well as academic, was formally 
opened early in September. Accommodation is provided in. this school for 
agricultural, homemaking, and commercial departments. The opening of the 
vocational side of the school was retarded for some time, owing to delays in 
eetting the necessary equipment installed. Even under the handicap of begin- 
ning late in the term, the enrolment in the vocational departments was 68, an 
enrolment which may be taken as an earnest of what may be expected when 
the opportunities of these classes are offered prospective students at the usual 
opening of the school year. 

The new Guelph Collegiate-Vocational Institute was opened in September 
for occupancy by the classes and was formally opened on November 7, 1923. 
The enrolment in the vocational school was 235, made up of 65 in the industrial 
department and 170 in the commercial department. The enrolment in the 
evening classes was 929, an increase over last year of 196. 


A new composite school in St. Catharines, known as the Collegiate Insti- 
tute and Vocational School, was formally opened on November 5, 1923. The 
school had been in use by the classes from the beginning of the term in Sep- 
tember. The enrolment in the day vocational school was 249, distributed as 
follows: industrial department, 69; homemaking department, 18; commercial 
department, 162. The evening class enrolment was 921, an increase over last 
year of 511. This large increase of 120 per cent was due in this case, as in 
others, to the greatly improved facilities for giving instruction in the practical 
‘ subjects. ! 

Weston is an example of a relatively small community that has established 
a vocational school, offering instruction in industrial subjects. Although the 
building was not ready for use in September, 1923, the local school authorities 
went ahead with the organization of the vocational classes, and succeeded in 
enrolling 178 pupils, distributed as follows: industrial department, 54; home- 
making department, 9; commercial department, 115. Although instruction 
was carried on for several weeks under adverse conditions, the staff was able 
to retain in the classes the pupils who had enrolled. 


In August, 1923, the corner-stone of a large addition to the Galt Collegiate 
Institute was laid by a former student of the school, the Hon. Dr. Cody. This 
addition, which makes adequate provision for the needs of the types of voca- 
tional education related to the industrial and commercial life of Galt, will be 
ready for occupancy in September, 1924. 


The Sarnia Technical School, which was opened in 1922 with a highly 
satisfactory enrolment in the different vocational departments, shows by an 
increased enrolment for this year that the school is meeting with the approval 
of its constituency. The total enrolment in October, 1923, was 331, distributed 
as follows: industrial department, 120; homemaking department, 17; com- 
mercial department, 190; and part-time pupils, 4. 

A substantial addition has been made to the London Technical School 
to provide additional classroom accommodation and shop space. 

In Ottawa an extra story is being added to the shop building to provide 
much-needed additional accommodation. Ry 

In Chatham the local school authorities are negotiating for the purchase 
of the Sanita hotel property and propose to make such changes in the building 
that it can be used for technical school purposes. an 
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In Owen Sound a large addition has been made to the Collegiate Institute 
for the purpose of providing accommodation for vocational classes. It is 
expected that the equipment will be in place, ready for the opening of classes, 
in September, 1924. 

_- In Port Arthur a commercial department is to be established under the 
Vocational Education Act. 


EVENING CLASS PROGRAMME 


In the earlier days of the establishment of evening industrial classes in 
Ontario, it may have been thought that they formed merely an incidental 
feature in the development of a programme of technical education, and would 
have but a temporary period of prosperity. 

It was thought that the chief function of evening classes was to repair 
the defects in the education of those who in their youth had been deprived of 
the privileges of an education, or had not availed themselves of such oppor- 
tunities as were afforded them. The number of such persons who would realize 
defects in their education and who would have the ambition and tenacity to 
attend evening classes to repair them would be relatively small. In a few years 
most of these would have taken advantage of the opportunity to attend 
evening classes, and the number seeking admission to the classes would begin 
to diminish. If during these years the day school should function more and 
more effectively in the life of the community, the time would come, under this 
view of the function of evening classes, when there would be no longer any 
great demand for them. 

The history of evening classes in Ontario during the last decade shows 
that this view was an incomplete one. Instead of becoming relatively less 
important, the evening class programme came to occupy an _ increasingly 
important place in the system of vocational education. 

The evening class programme functions in a variety of ways in the educa- 
tion of those whe have passed the compulsory school age. It affords oppor- 
tunities to the following groups:— 


1. Young folks and adults who have left school too early and who find 
that they need more education to succeed in their occupations. 

2. Persons who are ambitious for promotion in their vocations and who 
find it necessary to become adept in the more difficult processes of their trades, 
or to become acquainted with the increasingly important volume of technical 
knowledge related to their trades. Effort must be made to keep pace with the 
developments of industry. In spite of the tendency towards large volume 
methods of production, the place of the skilled and informed workman is still 
secure. 

3. Persons who find that on account of the changing conditions of industry 
under which some occupations are disappearing and new ones coming into 
existence, it is desirable to fit themselves for employment in a new field. 

Evening class groups, since they are attending school voluntarily and with 
a definite and strong motive, are very much in earnest. From this point of 
view they are highly selected. The difficulties in teaching evening classes are 
not those of discipline. In spite of a rather high mortality in attendance, a 
large amount of excellent work is done every season. 

The enrolment in most of the places where evening classes are carried on 
is evidence that they are performing a useful function and meeting with the 
approval of the public. Statistical records of evening class activities in other 
countries show that an enrolment of 20 per 1,000 of population is evidence that 
the evening class programme is functioning properly in the community. The 
records for 1922-23 show that in Ontario on the average the evening class enrol- 
ment was 39 per 1,000 of population. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


The Summer School for the training of teachers of vocational subjects was 
carried on as usual during the summer of 1924. 

The enrolment of teachers-in-training continues to increase, as Sheth! in 
the following table: 


——— 1922 1923 1924 
NO aa pits UE ed bso bel OS vrei Saud head Seeoheae,, Bie dee eee 30 51 ey) 
RA Rey Co i cs a eS aC ia I REPS A Roh A ali ANS TRU MEAN YARRA, as thi Jp os 2 85 70 63 
Totals. . ccsiiwwles cee wie s SA PRED eee 115 121 133 


The course of study included:— 


(1) Principles of Teaching. 

(2) School and Class Management. 

(3) Special Methods of Instruction in Vocational Subjects. 

(4) Trade and Job Analyses. 

(5) Courses of Study. 

(6) Practice Teaching and Lesson Plans. 

(7) Shop Equipment. ; 

In addition to this work the women had practical instruction in either 
dressmaking or in millinery. 


A new feature of the work for 1923 was the study of the equipment needed 
for the kind of shop with which the teacher was concerned. This feature was 
added to the course of training to meet the needs of teachers who are called 
upon, often without previous experience in the selection of equipment, to give 
advice and leadership in the matter of shop equipment. 


The present arrangement for training vocational teachers terminates in 
September, 1924. After this date the work will be done in the Ontario Training 
College for Technical Teachers, a new institution about to be established by the 
Department of Education in Hamilton. The new arrangement provides for a 
course of twenty weeks’ training. Part I of the course will consist largely of. 
lectures and theoretical work, and Part II will consist largely of observation 
work and practice teaching. The day and evening classes of the Hamilton 
Technical Institute will be used for the practice teaching. . 


The subjects of study will be:— 
English. 
Principles of Teaching. 
History, Principles and Problems of Vocational Education. 
School and Class Management and School Law. 
Trade Analyses and Courses of Study. 
Study of Industries. 
Methods of Teaching sega ne Subjects. 
Practice Teaching. 
Vocational Guidance. 
Shop Plans and Equipment. 
Mechanical Drawing. 
Costume Design. 
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SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


_ A substantial step forward in the matter of co-operation between the 
school and industry in training of apprentices has been taken in Hamilton. 
Arrangements have been made by Principal Gill, of the Hamilton Technical 
Institute, with the Canadian Westinghouse Company, and certain other firms, 
whereby the apprentices will attend the school four hours a week during the 
day and two hours a week in the evening. These apprentices include machinists, 
electric machinists, moulders, carpenters, pattern-makers, and glassworkers. 
At the school the apprentices will receive instruction in Iinglish composition, 
drafting and design, shop mathematics, and shop practice. 

The number of apprentices being trained under this co-operative scheme 
is now fifty-four. Arrangements are being made to offer the advantages of the 
scheme to other trades. This scheme shows the kind of co-operation that must 
be established between the technical school and industry. In such a scheme 
the young apprenticed worker is afforded an opportunity to obtain an insight 
into the science, mathematics, and related knowledge underlying his trade, 
which under modern conditions of industry he can no longer obtain on the job, 
and at the same time to continue to some extent his general education. On the 
one hand, he will become a more skilled workman, and, on the other, a more 
intelligent citizen. 

It should be added that the Hamilton Technical Institute has had for some 
time a similar arrangement with the local branch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, whereby printing apprentices receive instruction in their art 
at the school during certain specified hours for which they are paid by the 
employers. The number of apprentices in the printing trade is twenty-eight. 


In Ottawa a co-operative scheme for making use of the facilities of the 
Technical School for the training of plumbers and _ steamfitters has been 
arranged between the master plumbers, the local union, and the school. Under 
the scheme apprentices and helpers attend evening classes for such instruction 
as they do not receive on the job. The City Inspection Department make use 
of the equipment of the school shop in conducting the examinations for civic 
licenses. 

The printing department of the Ottawa Technical School provides for the 
part-time training of apprentices. By agreement between the Typographical 
Union and the two daily newspapers of the city, all apprentices are required 
to attend the Technical School as follows: “ Beginning with the second year 
each apprentice shall be required to attend at least one session each week during 
the school term of the Ottawa Technical School, time being allowed for the 
same by his employer”’ 

Still another co-operative relation between the school and industry has 
been established in Ottawa. The local Machinists’ Trades Union asked that 
the school should organize special evening classes for the instruction of 
apprentices and helpers in the machine tool trades. The union requires all 
apprentices in the trade to attend these classes, and furnishes the management 
of the school with a list of the names of the men who should enroll. As this list 
contains only the names of persons actually in the trade, it is used as a pre- 
ferred list in organizing the classes. This list is so large that not all who wish 
to come can be accommodated, and so there is a waiting list. The existence 
of this waiting list has a very good effect on the attendance of those who have 
been admitted to a class. 
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ONTARIO—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN EVEN- 
ING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1923, TO JUNE 380, 1924 


a 


Total Total Number of _ Teachers - 
Number Enrol- Total Pupils Enrolled ' 
Name of School oO ment of | Student- -——_—_— 
Subjects | Classes |all Classes Hours Fe- 
Male | male | Total] Male | male | Total 


(1) (2) (4) (5) (6) (10) | (11) 
Ambherstburg......--- 4 59 1,482 2 2 4 
Baris son te aie 8 153 115.172 4 2 6 
Beamsville... .e.ie.'«s 51 2,180 3 3 6 
Belle willow. ce saree 14 428 12,122 122 9 9 18 
Brantiords ci sss S48 13 1,153 17,964) 386 13 6 19 
Brockville. iy) see 27 561 £2,037 115 10 * 17 
Teerlinetons 3.5) 73 3,846 2 5) 5 
Chathareyo. sas Ase? 23 1,106 17,624, 174 7 12 19 
Ga OuEe es ks icaerne Af 150 2126 4 9 13 
Collingwood.......-- 11 141 5, 012 3 4 7 
POUNGAS! says ss helnyg ee 14 308 7,588 4 5 9 
PMS oe se siels ethos 10 304 7,936 4 5 if 
Wepanoland. 5's daiees 91 2,944 Saye | 3 4 
Pair banks i Gowan 543 9,376 6 3 9 
Fort) William ........: 24 783 14,680} 186 15 7 bh, 
EUR aan) phe de 255 9,140 3 7 10 
Goderich. ss. bates 258 6,072 4 3 ig 
Guelph ie. s..keoe dee 24 1,562 39,748} 405 12 18 30 
Hailey. bury is) 2% : 65 1,696 1 1 2 
Haniilton... 20055 ae 44 2,005 64,685) 1,063 51 27 78 
HMespelersccuiinies 20 > 428 5,840 4 3 % 
VESTS eC) UC 114 3,120 5 2 7 
Iroquois Falls........ 136 3,278 6 1 a 
WENOTR co laniony vie 109 3,886 4 3 4 
Kitchener-Waterloo 26 1,041 33,827| 435 o2 8 40 
TA GRY ou ois ote oe tees 10 154 4,134 5 4 9 
Onan. a. Be ee ee 32 1,319 41,628] 592 33 8 41 
WEECIAMO LG once carats 136 4,199 2 5 5 
Niagara Falls........ 20 859 11,440} 348 10 6 16 
NOTED AY sc oe oe oie 16 548 12,130} 130 7 a 14 
Om awa os chit ok les sis 10 252 106252) 127 5 6 11 
CELA WS. its tion 6s 5 37 6,592| 147,583] 1,306 31 56 87 
Owen Sound........-- 654 10,972 6 14 20 
Pembroke... 6. ue 16 627 9, 658 5 10 15 
Pert wun Woy aukate me 13 183 7,320 7 8 15 
Peterborough........ 16 475 12,819} 229 11 7 18 
Port Arthurs. ee5 17 288 11, 760 10 6 16 
Port Tropes sb het 95 5, 266 4 6 10 
Preston. os oceans ss 16 457 11,646 4 6 10 
PemEV OW essen nly Shecoipeue man yp 6,880 ys 4 9 
ATI Ue With Ye aaa os ater 24 634 22,488 14 6 20 
St. Catharines....... 12 929 20,012 8 7 15 
St? Thomas:2 asc. 482 19, 028 ri 7 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 14 452 8,808 9 9 18 
Simith’s Falls, ......:. 411 10,488 8 6 14 
South Porcupine...... 81 1,324 2 0 2 
Sitratiora sy ei ccencas e's 589 20,579 8 7 15 
Said DULY Se acien gets sie 517 11,548 9 7 16 
SWWANSCH. 6 cals esatonie er 77 1,560 1 2 3 
PATH IING! ¢ Seed ss wea 171 4,358 6 4 10 
Toronto—Central 

Tetlige sat ea 8,266} 306,108} 3,084 114 Sk. Lak 
Toronto—Riverdale.. 3,324) 114,050) 1,056 43 20 63 
Toronto—H.8. Com- 

POLE atest es orate 8,688] 121,155} 1,351 53 9 62 
WillOre iyo. sas soe 36 1,130 3 1 0 1 
Wallaceburg.......... 129 4,872 3 2 5 
Wieland 24: i685 :0) 3a Bates 350 9,088 8 i 11 
WESTON Go fe vc s tere bee 339 10, 774 a: 5 11 
ARON Y Seki a skinivk'< 0% 69 2,888 1 4 5 
Windsor-Walkerville . 2,999] 104,688) 2,008 46 19 65 
Woodstock. .....s.054 430 9,758 8 9 17 

53,661| 1,423,816|16, 468]19, 984/36, 452 712| 488) 1,194 
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ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART 

The following statistical report from the Ontario College of Art indicates 
the extent of the work being done in that institution. The college is operated 
by the Provincial Government through a council of twenty-three members 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, by art societies and by 
other bodies including the University of Toronto, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto Typothetae and the Toronto District Labour Council. 
The work of the school includes all branches of fine and applied art, instruction 
being given in such subjects as drawing, composition of pictures, architectural 
design and ornamentation, commercial design, painting, sculpture and clay 
modelling, interior decorating, applied design for jewellery, etc. 

In addition to the four-year diploma course, special courses are given 
for graduates, school teachers, and public school pupils who show special 
ability in art. Evening classes are held each evening of the week except 
Saturday. An “ Outdoor School” is conducted at Port Hope during the summer 
months for the study of landscape drawing and painting. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENTS OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN ONTARIO COL- 
LEGE OF ART FOR PERIOD OCTOBER, 1923, TO MAY, 1924 


Day CLASSES 


Enrolment and Attendance Teachers 
Full-time Part-time All 
Classes Classes Classes 
S$] SCOR ]- | Part 


Total Total time time Male | Female] Total 
enrol- |Student} enrol- |Student] Male | Female} Total 


ment | Hours | ment | Hours 


pe cs | i i re rece | ces | ae ee ED 


125] 121,375 116} 17,565 69 172 241 2 12 10 4 14 


EVENING CLASSES 


Total Total Total Total Number of Pupils Number of Teachers 
Number Number |Enrolment| Student. |—H— | —_ 
of Subjects lof Classeslall Classes} Hours Male Female | Total Male | Female! Total 
9 11 Ye 30,270 155 77 232 12 4 16 
MANITOBA 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
R. B. Vaughan 


The year ending June 30, 1924, has shown very little change in the pro- 
gress of vocational education in Manitoba. Courses in commercial work, 
practical arts for girls and engineering have been given in Winnipeg. A com- 
mercial course has been carried on in St. James and the home economics work 
has ,been continued in Tuelon, Stonewall, Virden, and St. Laurent. 

It is to be regretted that the home economics classes so well begun in 
Portage la Prairie have been discontinued, due to an endeavour to reduce 
expenditure. The part-time classes in printing held at the Kelvin Technical 
High School, Winnipeg, have also been temporarily discontinued; with these 
exceptions the work has been much the same as during the previous year. 

86405---26—8 
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The commercial and home economics courses continue to enjoy the most 
popularity in vocational work both in the day and evening classes. In the 
evening school the classes in electrical work have made a very favorable show- 
ing and the auto mechanics classes have maintained good attendance and 
enthusiasm. Other courses given include machine shop work, machine draw- 
ing, the steel square, industrial chemistry, etc. In the vocational evening 
classes a total enrolment of 1,539 was reached requiring the services of 43 
teachers. 

The following figures give a comparison of work for the year ending June, 
1923, and June, 1924:— 


— 1923 1924 


Number of day schools.io.. BAMRS Va . RO. . ASN. . Os Pe ee 11 11 

Number of bvening-echools.... 2%, .4a) hd. dial bem deceiosoee cat Meee redid erase 3 3 

Number Of teachers In Way BCUOOIS:. o.. Reb occ tA: «gi oe OUTED ce cated oe 97 { 3 full time 
98 part time 

Number of teachers. m evening Schools... 52... os Seas sock Se tos veectee se ae 49 43 

Mm Ocal Attencance: C&W AGNOCIS si... so.suce = Picicne Gomaien cu ula cen © ceipnels caries T0eDh op be loo 

‘Lota. attendance evening SCHOGIS, Job ee ve oe mints: Sete tees os pe atelse act 1,950) 1,539 


The teacher-training classes had an enrolment of twenty-five and the 
work was carried on with enthusiasm and success. A number of those attend- 
ing the previous year had already covered the work prescribed and were not 
required to attend the courses given during the past year. 

The six weeks’ course in home economics for girls was held at the Manitoba 
Agricultural College during July and August and was attended by sixteen 
girls. Provision has been made for a similar course next year during July and 
August, 1924, and also an advanced six weeks’ course for those having com- 
pleted the previous courses. Application for admission has been received for 
both these classes for the 1924 session. 

During the year the Daniel McIntyre Collegiate Institute has been 
equipped to accommodate vocational classes for practical arts courses for 
girls and for commercial courses. In the home economics work one kitchen has 
been equipped with gas and the other with electricity. Very expensive and 
efficient equipment has been installed for millinery, dressmaking and launder- 
ing. No equipment has yet been installed for industrial classes and this seems 
somewhat indicative of the tendency in vocational education. The work in 
home economics and commercial work seems to be the most popular among 
students and also receives more general support from the public. 

No legislation respecting vocational education has been passed during 
the year. 
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MANITOBA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 


EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD SEPTEMBER, 1928, TO 
JUNE, 1924 


Number of 
Municipality Total Total Total Total Individuals Teachers 
number | number |enrolment| student enrolled 


or 
School of subjects] of classes |all classes ours 


(By Fe- Fe- 
clock) | Male} male} Total] Male} male | Total 


— | | | | | 


Winnipeg— 
Rely ivinidsd ews 34 67 1, 285 30,910} 763] 522) 1,285 16 9 25 
5b, HODT Benes. Guess oo arcinee evap orarrateiaets 766 27, 267 469 297 766 14 4 18 
Totals pose aoe eky 34 67 2,051 58,177| 1,232 3 819} 2,051 30 13 43 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REPORT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
J. H. McKechnia, Chief Inspector 


The cities of Moose Jaw, Regina, and Saskatoon continued their 
efforts in the field of vocational education along lines similar to those under- 
taken during the previous year. There was some slight expansion. In Saska- 
toon, vocational courses in day classes were undertaken in industrial work and 
in homemaking in both the Nutana and the Bedford Road Collegiates, with 
reasonable success. In Regina, short winter courses were given in motor 
mechanics and gas traction. 


In Yorkton, all the girls in the Collegiate Institute spent from one and a 
half to three hours a week on general home economics (cooking, sewing, etc.), 
while in the third year, fifteen girls selected the household science option for 
their examinations for second class diplomas. The board was of the opinion 
that this work might not meet the requirements for grants under The Voca- 
tional Education Act and no request was therefore made. 


Evening class work was not marked by any new developnenis In 
Saskatoon, the work in motor mechanics and machine shop was temporarily 
suspended. The facilities provided at the University by joint arrangement 
with the city were not available during the year just closed. 

Many in attendance at evening classes have no definite industrial pursuits 
in mind. Every centre of instruction throughout Canada reports a similar 
type of student. There seems to be a general tendency to tighten up the 
regulations in respect to those taking so-called ‘‘ hobby ” courses or who attend 
a winter term merely to make a hat or a dress. In Saskatchewan, those in 
charge of evening class work are being continually urged to meet the needs 
of the industrial worker or homemaker with definite and progressive courses 
of instruction. Up to the present, however, there seems to be no demand for 
any type of instruction not already provided. 
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SASKATCHEWAN—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHE 
IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD SEPTEMBER, 1923, TO JUNE 30, 1924. 2S 


Day ScHoots 


Enrolment and Attendance Total Teachers 
| Enrolment |——— 
Short term | all Classes 
Full-time and Special 


Municipality Classes Classes ® | © 
are ; Department fae ee red vain ® g|§ © 
choo otal|Average| Total) Stud- alal/S) 2% Sie 
enrol-| attend-| enrol-| ent a a £ a e 4 = 3 
ment| ance |ment| hours) S |qRl/AaAlmia|]S as an 
Moose Jaw— 
Central'C. 2/334 Commercial...... Goi ATSGQ0E GF Wes, Oe 10| 866} 376) 2} 10) 6) 6] 12 
*Home Economics BLS ive oe sAO) ae Ys she) besa elie oe. 6 heed RaeS & ebeeelc Raaran Re las tlic ha Gens 
Regina— 
Central C.I...... Commercial...... Oe eD ob dels ML oe ik POS! Coats Paar eR meen aK a Ee 
ome Economics. AO l reer L tas heal, | spre eh acer] « phcek fe ie en peep anna aap ay OL ke 
PReNIBETIAL i455 +. 4: pa, MN eae} 18] 9,450} 141] 206} 347) 13].... 9 64) «13 
Saskatoon— 
Nutana C.I...... Industrial......... 10 S- Op Ee paste Ls eeis « Melee POS eRe ee oe oe Laat anes Lona 
Home Economics. 15 TOG tiears ste oles Hig le ote uaua'd Voces a cuit alt pee tatt Rie ge ear ge 
Bedford Road C.I..}Commercial...... ROO) OI OT ee SE Pe ERP a eB beg 
Home Economics. 8 DEON eS. ees > ot ee ae eee eye are Bere 
Pndustrial o.410% seve 16 1 Ge? en (Pe a eee .++{ 51} 107) 158 1) Oa ey 85s ge 
Protas OL CebeaAh . Sot SU es Oulu svar 18) 9,450] 202) 679) 881; 16) 31} 30) 17) 47 


* General Course in Home Economics. 


SASKATCHEWAN—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD SEPTEMBER, 1923, TO JUNE 30, 


1924 


Total Number of 
Municipality Total Total Total student Individuals Teachers 
or number | number /enrolment} hours enrolled 
School of subjects| of classes |all classes ade 
cloc 


ee ee ee 


Moose Jaw— 
Vocational Building 
and Central C.I.... 5 9 214 6,428 72 142 214 2 7 9 
_ Regina— 
Wontral Gul weiss 16 14 378 8,933} 198) 180) 378 17 5 22 
Saskatoon— 
autana C.1. oo. tas. 5 6 100 3,036 21 aa 100 Z 6 8 
Bedford Rd. C.I... 6 6 133 3,433 46 87 i533) 4 3 7 
ROR ies a SE AEN Wie csiane. koh auets 35 825 21, 830 337 488 825 25 ot 46 


ALBERTA 
Report oF THE DirEcTOR oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
W. G. Carpenter 


The year 1923-24 thas not been one of very marked progress in technical 
education in Alberta. Outsidé the cities there has been a falling off in the 
teaching of practical subjects both in the day and evening classes. Even in 
the cities there has been a tendency to reduce. Manual training and household 
science have been brought to the irreducible minimum. The only two centres in 
which these subjects are being taught are Calgary and Edmonton. These two 
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cities, with Lethbridge, are the only centres attempting anything in the line 
of commercial education. Again, they are the only two places in which any 
attempt is being made to give technical training in day classes. Drumheller, 
Nordegg, Camrose, and Hillcrest Mines may be added to the three centres 
named above giving any evening instruction during the year. This has been a 
falling-off which is regrettable. Notwithstanding the drop in the number of 
centres actually giving instruction, the total number of persons reached in these 
classes, both in the day and in the evening, has been increased. 

In Edmonton, the Technical School has maintained itself very well, an 
additional teacher having been added to the staff during the year. In Calgary, 
amidst all the clamour for curtailment, no outcry was made against the Pre- 
vocational School. Attendance has been well maintained in the commercial 
classes both in Edmonton and in Calgary, and commercial graduates in good 
standing have had little difficulty in getting appointments. The Provincial 
School of Technology and Art has had a good year. An increasing interest has 
been evidenced towards the work being done there, and one of the classes has 
been so popular that attendance had to be refused quite a large number of 
applicants. This particularly applied to the course in industrial electricity. 

Probably the reason for the falling-off in evening schools has been the 
attitude of the ratepayer towards taxation and the necessity for curtailment 
on the part of tax-levying bodies. The building industries have been stagnant 
for several years and there has been little or no demand for instruction in the 
various phases of these activities. In fact, because of the difficulty in getting 
employment at home, many workmen have migrated, leaving, in many cases, 
the families in the province while they went where steady occupation was to 
be found. This condition does not make it encouraging for the young people 
to prepare for a vocation that is so precarious. The situation in the mines 
during the past year has been unsatisfactory. The market for Alberta coal is 
causing operators and miners much concern. Wage disputes finally resulted in 
closing down the majority of the mines in the province and, as a result, both 
the attitude of the operators and the miners themselves is not very favourable 
towards educational work. With the fall and winter drawing near, there is no 
settlement of difficulties, and the prospect for improvement in mental attitude 
is none too bright. Since mining is the largest industrial pursuit and since the 
mining centres were the chief centres for evening instruction outside the cities 
in Alberta, this condition has seriously affected educational work in its technical 
aspect. 

No changes were made in the regulations or in legislation affecting technical 
or vocational education. Provincial grants have not been paid to support those 
classes carried on in the evening that might be known as hobby classes. Such 
classes were basketry, woodworking, as a hobby or distinguished from a voca- 
tion, music, fine art, etc. With the knowledge that there would be no grant 
paid, some of these classes continued, those getting the service being willing to 
pay increased tuition fees to make up for the loss of grant. 

There have been no new developments or building operations begun during 
the year. It has not been a year of expansion. It has rather been one of 
holding ground. 

During the year a new Provincial Director of Technical Education was 
appointed in the person of W. G. Carpenter, of Edmonton. This official entered 
his dual position as Principal of the Provincial Institute of Technology and 
Art in Calgary and as Director of Technical Education for the Province, on 
January 1. During the balance of the year he has been studying the situation 
in the province with the view to making technical education effective and 
helpful to the citizens of Alberta. The office of the director has been moved 
from Edmonton to Calgary from which place the provineial organization will 
function in the future. } 
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For a period during the year, a wave of depression passed over the province 
which was not characteristic of Alberta or of Albertans. With the improvement 
in crop conditions and with a good price in prospect for grain, there has been a 
revival in spirits and the prospect for the future appears fairly bright. There 
are many inquiries for courses in the Technical Institute from all points in the 
province, and, while nothing startling is anticipated, it is expected that probably 
there will be a revival of interest in evening classes, and that next year Alberta 
will be able to give a better account of herself. 

The attached tables give the details of attendance and expenditure for 
salaries for the two past years, both in day classes and in evening. 
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ALBERTA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN EVEN- 
ING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1923 TO JUNE 30, 1924 


ehabve Total Number of Teachers 
Municipality Total Total Total student {individuals enrolled 
humber |: number, |enrolment! hours. |————————_——_ | — 


or 
School of subjects] of classes |all classes (By Fe- Fe- 
clock) | Male | male} Total} Male | male | Total 


Calgary No. 19— 


Central H.S........ 7 6 111 9,911 74 Sid mut | op ena 7 
Commercial H.S... 3 5 193 9, 994. O21 we Pal 193 4 1 5 
PAO HCH. se 4 3 70 4,560 50 20 70 Be te, 3 
McDougall P.S..... 3 3 133 2. GUO eas ass 1} Pega 22) Fee ps 4 4 
Edmonton No. 7... 33 157 2,270 43,129} 584} 913} 1,497 20 9 29 
Lethbridge No. 51. 4 6 156 5, 009 60 96; 156 o 1 4 
Provincial Institute 

BIGOT Y Gens cs oe 9 9 255 8,414 233 ye, 255 Oey 9 
Canmore No. 168... 3 2 29 806 PALES oh 8 29 yp. ee aa 2 
Drumheller No. 

aay seat soem hee? 6 3 50 3, 103 SO ee od 50 = Eee 3 
Hillcrest Mines No 

RON OR cc ooo BA 1 1 13 244 BSP OA. 13 1 deh dght 1 
Nordegg No. 3211.. 3 2 25 629-5 pA Mae Ve “25 7 NN at 2 

OEE ee tae oss oe 197 3,305) 88,405-5| 1,170] 1,362) 2,532 54 15 69 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL ORGANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
John Kyle 


I have the honour to submit a brief report for the year from July 1, 1923, 
to June 30, 1924, on the work of technical education in the province of British 
Columbia. 

TECHNICAL OR DAY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Technical schools are organized in the cities of New Westminster, Trail, 
Vancouver, and Victoria. 

The three-year courses of study in these schools embrace the following 
subjects :— 

Technical Course for Boys 

English, citizenship and economics, history, French or Latin, mathematics, 
applied mechanics, physics, chemistry, drawing and design, shopwork in wood, 
metal, and electricity, physical culture. 


Household Science Course for Girls 


English, citizenship and economics, history, French or Latin, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, physiology, dietetics and cookery, needlework (dress- 
making and millinery), drawing, design and household art, vocal music, physical 
culture. 

COMMERCIAL COURSE 
(a) Secretarial. 
(6) Accounting. 

English, business correspondence and filing, arithmetic, book-keeping and 
accounting, commercial geography, shorthand, typewriting. 

At the conclusion of the courses, examinations are held for the Technical 
Leaving Certificate, the Matriculation Certificate to the University, and the 
Commercial Certificate, all issued by the Department of Education. 
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The following table gives the number of students attending these technical 
courses :— 


New Westminster. osccck ne ossbss 170 (Technical, Commercial, Home Economics) 
eS fs SE MOM MR tot orcs ys OR 24 (Technical only) 

Vancouverect. oo. rae ce oak cen « 987 (Technical, Commercial, Home Economics) 
CLOT hc cs Ue a 0 «pe MER aie SOE Sta 242 (Technical, Commercial) 


Commercial Courses only 


Kam IOOTB Hs oe cre ss dec ate ee oe ie ae 23 
North Vancouver. iti i5. 3 se0 2 6 ete ee 67 
FPoute Greve. sch daneset csi Mauer: 42 
Reve Istone sols: dare tees Ute he 18 
South Vaticonyver..anccscae aateees. 80 


Making a total of 1.653 students in day vocational classes. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS OR EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Night schools are conducted in thirty-six cities and rural municipalities in 
the province and 5,044 students are attending. Two hundred and five individual 
teachers are engaged in the work of instruction. 


TEACHER-TRAINING CLASSES IN TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


In order that efficient teaching may be conducted in day and evening 
vocational schocls, training classes are organized with an attendance of eighty 
student-teachers and a staff of seven instructors. These classes meet either at 
night schools or on Saturdays, and at summer schools. 

The standard of skill has been increased perceptibly through attendance 
at, these classes and the various technical problems connected with classes for 
both boys and girls are usually thoroughly discussed. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES — 


Opportunities for study are given to coal-mine workers who wish to pre- 
pare for promotion. There is in this section a membership of one hundred and 
fifty-two students and a staff of two teachers. 

The province is still handicapped by the financial situation, but the eyes 
of the school trustees are undoubtedly fixed on the work of technical educa- 
tion. The educational value of the studies is being better understood and freely 
recognized, so that the prospects of future growth is becoming well assured. 


See 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1923, TO JUNE 30, 1924 


Total Number of Teachers 
Municipality Total Total Total student |individuals enrolled 
number | number |enrolment| hours = |_—————————————— 


or 
School of subjects} of classes {all classes (By Fe- Fe- 
clock) | Male| male | Total] Male | male | Total 


| | | | | 


Britannia Mines...... 9 12 218 Deieer ad awe cao WOR ocd wid odtd a late 9 1 10 
Burnaby, Mun........ 10 16 B10) PALS POO Malena. aw «Oh sis be oss 9 5 14 
Chilliwack, Mun..... 1 1 14 DOC Ba acues | eis SOE Cates bh reas Ui 1 
Crescent Valley...... 1 1 15 cos 7 NAS Nee ae ata COM aril TA ESA ea gH hice 1 
Cumberland, C...... 3 4 56 Cooma reer iamre yg icte eaten 2] apt pears 3 
Esquimalt, Mun...... 1 1 13 SOO rT ric o srelhinis oe eo | Bean pete any 1 1 
Perna ersgs Vio. 1 ‘| 30 Eat iale§ atalh wiecare te Fatwa eee eate 1 1 
Brovtvale.2 20 ooo 22 1 1 17 BAI Oe Se OEE AEE AMD, | as 1 1 
Granby Bay sce .s 7 7 Sa] hk) Be LSU ois ieee chkae ete b estas 7 1 8 
COPINATOR he 5 esses 1 1 15 EGOLOM A vais cabal S84 Leelee oe Th eamnes 1 
WRelowna, Cir. lo. sun 5 6 131 Be AO UR aia oe hey wiles | ak acess 4 2 6 
Kieremeosiio.3. 2) 1 1 36 DIO MENA. GAIA SCR Fv 4 eee tare dy 1 1 
Langleyui Mun. $¢ «23s 1 1 24 GLE Ree ON Beall cheste-o Uke ated oe ene Lee 
PIAMIOLO Raa Nie eae 1 1 19 ee Pe see Ra cate hab aia cata ena ae 1 1 
Metchosin............ 1 1 22 DAG Balser tok cies oe seme dees 1 1 
Michele weet 1 1 SOL With, OO Mike asc bond oe ele sie ber acs eee 1 1 
NanTATINO RC . oe. abe. 4 4 CE ee ee cna wale ie 45 4 [oleate oe 3 1 4 
Naramata. J. Jee. vs 1 1 x fd MORNE 20d Mestre RR IPSN BR) Coe ol a Be 1 » 
Nelson Co dcceeus aie 1 1 SOh OL Dl cic ewes cme prarenns Were We ae 1 
New Michel.......... 1 1 13 DSP. [te ORR. WG Antony armen es 1 1 
New Westminster, C. 18 24 SOQ Dy Ould sine ae bis: glee «able am aad 18 4 22 
Ocean Falls.......... 4 4 42 MOL ON Ve lok « Nags ale el ot ate rae aber 4 
Oyatna. eed, 222 1 1 39 AE UE NU ark el Seno wR P| 1 1 
Penticton, Mun....... 9 11 168) CAGbY G88 We dee Mold. Blew 7 6 13 
Point Grey, Mun..... 2 3 35 ee MM eo col ots oe ah ciie ates 1 2 3 
Port Coquitlam, M.. 1 1 20 PR te es Ae eee ee oes Woe 1 
Powell River..).:.... 2 2 18 DROR BUI el. oe Aedes pee Loves 1 
UO BSOU I a vain 1 1 34 edi Lil CR OMAR We Sr eg Pe at 1 1 
Saanich, Mun........ 4 8 Zbl STAR OCH ates ve o's cua ha Swe le eben 7 7 
Sidney Chieu ya's oe 1 1 16 Soe Me s| as «ie a |e Rane oleae es 1 1 
Summerland, Mun... 4 4 53 DEO SO Oiiiewlie Aw eae spe tiene 1 3 4 
Surreyy Mun Ak wad: 4 2 Bie USAR Oe hase chance oa 4 2 
Trea Oe Wea acing ie 4 9 eo TOLD toed. git. 1 Brealey 3 2 5 
Vancouver, C.....5\.; 30 46 1, 506) TOL ZOO at cinen | eck ears Rae IK 28 10 38 
So. Vancouver, M.... 7 20 SOG a HOGG sks tsa soe bene aes 6 11 17 
ViGtOTEB WO sha ch acta 21 30 2 edt: ip)? age et et SP 15 12 aL 

Totals ieesad. cae eee 230 Oda LZ QO tier ale ie ony te 8 126 79| 205 
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IX. DOMINION GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout 
the civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living 
_ conditions of the less well-off members of society. One form which this move- 
ment took in the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions granted by the 
State as a free gift to its poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally 
insufficient to permit of a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were 
higher and a margin of saving consequently existed, the movement took the 
form of providing, through the establishment, of Government annuities, an 
absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often been 
lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public. 

Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as 
amended by the Act of 1920, His Majesty the King, represented by the minister 
(at present the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of five 
years, domiciled or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not 
less than $50 nor more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant; (2) for 
a term of years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for the life of the 
annuitant, whichever period shall be the longer; and (3) an immediate or 
deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint 
lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. The property and 
interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable 
nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death 
of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid 
shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent compounded yearly. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1924, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 6,056. Of the purchasers of these contracts 591 have been removed 
by death, leaving in force on March 31, 1924, 5,465 contracts. The total amount 
of purchase money received during the same period was $8,147,634.39. The 
following statement gives the details:— 


Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1909, G6 CONCIACLSS: sy «a'o%, shes anno nk ee eee 50,391 31 
Mar. 31, 1909, py 31, 1910, 566 SF e oe Send wate aoe te, We Aver dn Rv Oa 434,490 89 
ig 31, 1910, i 31,1911, 1,069 SOomlme we KREIS, 99 te. SURES tO aR 393,441 40 
¢, ole 19 fe 31, 1912, 1,032 as Ce EM Me OM a ray a oi b 441,600 60 
me oly 1912) as 31, 1913, Sve BE ee in Wind, tay nial Say, Ue, Se BO 417,135 50 
cs Se LOS, s 31, 1914, 318 Le Re A Cea hh Sal 390,886 72 
ne 31, 1914, ve 31, 1915, 264 SSR A a eR ok a ho Re kee ami I Be N 314,765 29 
i su beget Sat hs es Olea Lo: 325 Ont, ghee Vitale Mirani c, ip A eel nda 4 i 4 441,696 09 
ef oly TOT6, f o1,°1917; 285 CE Gina hh, toe eis Sd Se ee Re 432,272 40 
- pi lege AON fe “ 31, 1918, 187 ys a AT PO SR ORI S cice Ue 332,792 01 
AE eae Ye ppbllltcs SR 2 GR Pi eri 392 154 23 
ce oreo) 31,1920, 204 flow ns PRET ee) ee eee ee 408,718 78 
ey anne LOU of tre 31,1921, 195 cl ORES ON ARNE ERs 2 531,800 45 
es 31, 1921, 31, 1922, 277 See Stat Sia sas ena te ese hes aoa eee 748,159 73 
ea RE Ly 31, 1923, 339 qe liniui : Le Ge ae 1,028,353 07 
ST) 1023. 4 31, 1924, 409 LORI OT EMME OI Rr eye ots a 1,458,975 92 
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During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924, 217 immediate annuities 
and 192 deferred annuities, a total of 409, were purchased, amounting in the 
aggregate to $174,574.35. 

The amount of purchase money received during the same period was 
$1,458,975.92. 

The number of annuities in force on March 31, 1924, were as follows: 
Immediate, 1,588; deferred, 3,877, or a total of 5,465, and the amount of such 
annuities was $1,545,401.07. The amount received on account of the purchase 
of annuities from September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1924, exclusive of amounts 
returned to purchasers, was $8,147,634.39. 


GovERNMENT ANNUITIES FuNp StateMeNT Marcu 31, 1924 


ASSETS 
Fond on Blarch Sl], P0238: . few. eee Pa. . oe ee $ 5,892 604 63 
Receipts 1923-4, less payments.s:).... .ahc:g dees ob diich . oe. dete 1,270,367 O1 
Fund on March 31, 1924.0 0... ghana s > oer eee ei cere te ee $ 7,162,971 64 
LIABILITIES 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts..............2+..00eleeeeteee $ 7,162,971 64 
RECEIPTS 
FOr 1M MeGIAte AUNULICS.< .. > chin aes ss 3 GUE ck ee sca $ 1,156,890 75 
For’ deferred annuities. Wid 9 WN eee: es 302,151 66 
Tnterest-on,fund @t 4:per.cent.welvnecsl.. ale. add eRe ee eu 249,633 44 
Amount transferred by Government to maintain reserve.... 61,573 45 
——_——————$ 1,770,249 30 
PAYMENTS 
Annuities paid under immediate contracts.................- $ 476,256 00 
Return of premiums with interest. . ..2.. (00% - es nth nie 5. 23,402 80 
Return of premiums without interest................-0+206- 223 49 


Balance, March 81; 1004 sere. . boreal. aie Ges4 PRR Rie 1,270,367 01 
——_—_———$ 1,770,249 30 


VALUATION ON MARCH 31, 1924, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Se 


Total value 
Amount 


on 

—— Number of Mar. 31, 1924 

Annuities of Annuities 

purchased 
$ cts. $ cts. 
1. Tmmedinte annuities eo eee ee ee es laces 1,017 382,294 54 | 3,052,397 00 
2. Immediate nearapteed 3. hoccs sas eee ee eee ee 408 91,463 44 829,666 00 
3. Inimvectiste t66t SUPVIVOL, ..¢ ee ckc eee ek: os sable nec 163 77,718 97 787,450 00 
4. Defompaclii’ Aes 05 ois eu chins teats cate ale. hen ees Si 1,215 281,106 41 700,099 28 
5. Deferred Als, guaranteed... . 25,05 since ebe wes. cee th ss ces 2,041 486,890 30 | . 1,001,553 12 
§.. Defargode ATS last SUTVIVOP. 2. canes oo os 02 es ees 74 33,916 88 143,658 29 
7. Weterredet bie last surVvIVOT. Jo5 be oe nied cuiha tees eee 34 17,892 01 54,922 57 
B Deferrerar ee oan eeu rims Bene, in ty Me ch ae 513 174,118 52 593,225 38 


WGt AG. cs 5 hy See ene Blt ttn 23s ee en 5,465 | 1,545,401 07 | 7,162,971 64 
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X. LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Mention has been made in previous annual reports of the Department of 
Labour of the establishment of the International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations under the authority of the Treaties of Peace and of its objects, 
plan of organization, etc.; also of the matters which received attention at the 
first, second, third and fourth sessions of the conference held in Washington, 
D.C., October-November, 1919; Genoa, Italy, June-July, 1920; Geneva, Switzer- 
land, October-November, 1921; and Geneva, October, 1922, respectively. 

Following is a list of Draft Conventions and Recommendations which have 
been adopted at the successive annual sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, 1919-1924. 


The Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the first session 
(1919) are as follows:— | 


Draft Conventions (1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in 
the day and forty-eight in the week; (2) concerning unemployment; (3) concerning the 
employment of women before and after childbirth; (4) concerning employment of women 
during the night; (5) fixing the minimum age for sdmission of children to industrial 
employment; (6) concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations concerning (1) unemployment; (2) reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers; (3) the prevention of anthrax; (4) the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning; (5) the establishment of government health services: (6) the application 
of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 


The agenda of the second session (1920) related exclusively to matters 
affecting seamen and the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted are 
as follows:— 

Draft Conventions (a) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea; (b) concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 
ship; (c) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry; 
(b) the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation; (c) the establishment of national 
seamen’s codes; (d) unemployment insurance for seamen. 

The third session (1921) resulted in the adoption of the following Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations :— 

Draft Conventions concerning (1) the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture; (2) the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers; (3) work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (4) the use of white lead in painting; (5) the application 
of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings; (6) fixing the minimum age for the admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; (7) concerning the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. ; 

Recommendations concerning (a) the prevention of unemployment in agriculture; 
(6) the protection, before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture; 
(c) night work of women in agriculture; (d) night work of children and young persons in 
agriculture; (e) the development of technical agricultural education; (f) living-in conditions 
of agricultural workers; (g) social insurance in agriculture; (h) the application of the 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


The fourth session (1922) resulted in the adoption of a Recommendation 
regarding the communication to the International Labour Office of statistical 
or other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. A proposed amendment to the Peace Treaties was 
also adopted by the conference providing for an increase in the membership of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office from 24 persons to 32. 
Of the 32 persons, 16 will be Government representatives, whilst the employers 
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and workers’ groups in the International Labour Conference will each be repre- 
sented by 8 persons, chosen by the respective groups. Both the original article 
and the proposed amendment set forth that, of the persons representing govern- 
ments, eight shall be chosen by the member states of chief industrial importance; 
other persons representing governments, numbering four under the original 
article and eight under the proposed amendment, shall be appointed by the 
members selected for that purpose by the Government delegates to the confer- 
ence, excluding the delegates of the eight principal states mentioned above. The 
amendment further requires that, of the 16 Government representatives, 6 shall 
be drawn from non-European States. The question as to which are the 
members of chief industrial importance was left to the Council of the League 
of Nations, which, having adopted a classification placing Canada amongst the 
first eight member states of chief industrial importance, assures the Dominion 
Government of representation on the Governing Body similar to that which it has 
had since the inception of the International Labour Organization. Under the 
terms of article 422 of the Treaty of Peace, the proposed amendment of article 
393, before going into force, will require to be ratified by the states represented 
on the Council of the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the members 
of the League of Nations. 

The agenda of the fifth session (1923) comprised only one subject, namely, 
general principles for the organization of factory inspection. A Recommen- 
dation on this subject was adopted by the conference ‘‘ Concerning the General 
Principles for the Organization of Systems of Inspection to Secure the Enforce- 
ment of the Laws and Regulations for the Protection of the Workers.” 

The sixth session (1924) resulted in the adoption of a Recommendation 
concerning the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare 
time. The conference approved also of the adoption of the following additional 
measures, which will, however, come up for final adoption at the 1925 session:— 

Proposed Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 


Proposed Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Proposed Draft Convention concerning the weekly suspension of work for twenty-four 
hours in glass-manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used. 

Proposed Draft Convention on night work in bakeries. 


CANADIAN DELEGATION, 1923 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at the 1923 conference was as 
follows:— 


Government Delegates——Mr. Philippe Roy, Commissioner General for 
Canada in France; Miss Caroline Carmichael, President, National Council 
of Women of Canada. 

Advisers.—Mrs. James Carruthers (Violet Markham) London. England; 
Mr. William C. Noxon, Agent-General for the Province of Ontario in London; 
Mr. Edward McGrath, Secretary of the Labour Office of the Province of 
Manitoba. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. J. H. Sherrard, Chairman of the Board of 
‘Directors of Simmons, Limited, Montreal. | 

Workers’ Delegate——Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Of the 122 delegates to the conference, drawn from 42 countries, 74 were 
appointed on behalf of Governments, 24 on behalf of employers and 24 on behalf 
of workers. ‘There were, besides, 70 technical advisers in attendance, of whom 
38 were appointed on behalf of the Governments, 14 on behalf of the employers 
and 18 on behalf of the workers. | 
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Pe The conference elected as President, His Excellency Dr. Mineichiro Adatchi, 
_ Japanese Government delegate on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. Messrs. H. Pfister (delegate of the Swiss Government), G. 
Olivetti (Italy, delegate of the employers), Leon Jouhaux (France, delegate of 
_ the workers), were elected Vice-Presidents. Monsieur Albert Thomas, Director 
_ of the International Labour Office, acted as Secretary-General of the conference. 


CANADIAN DELEGATION, 1924 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at the 1924 conference was as 
- follows:— 

Delegates representing the Government of Canada.—Mr. F. A. Acland, of 
_ Ottawa, King’s Printer for Canada; Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, of Ottawa, 
_ Vice-President of the National Council of Women. 


Technical Advisers to the Government Delegates—-The Hon. R. W. Craig, 

_ KC., of Winnipeg, Attorney General for Manitoba; Mr. W. C. Noxon, Agent 
General for the Province of Ontario in London, England; Mr. Pierre Beaulé, 
of Quebec, President of thé Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 


Delegate representing the Employers of Canada.—Mr. Melville P. White, of 
the Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Techmcal Adviser to the Employers’ Delegate-—Myr. H. W. Macdonnell, of 
_ the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ontario. 


Delegate representing the Workpeople of Canada——Mr. Tom Moore, of 
Ottawa, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Techical Adviser to the Workpeople’s Delegate——Mr. W. L. Best, of 
Ottawa, Legislative Representative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The conference consisted of 127 delegates with 155 advisers, making a total 
in attendance of 282. Sixty-nine of these were delegates appointed on behalf of 
Governments, 30 on behalf of employers and 28 on behalf of workers. There 
were besides 53 Government advisers, 44 employers’ advisers and 5 substitute 
advisers and 53 workers’ advisers. 

The conference elected as President Mr. Hjalmar Branting, former Prime 
Minister of Sweden. Messrs. Aguero y Bethancourt (delegate of the Cuban 
Government), Robert Pinot (France, delegate of the employers), and Corneille 
Mertens (Belgium, delegate of the workers), were elected Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Albert Thomas, Director of the International Labour Office, acted as Secretary- 
General of the conference. 

The proposals emanating from the successive International Labour Con- 

_ ferences were received in due course by the Canadian Government and have been 
_ brought to the attention of the competent legislative authorities, as required by 
the treaty terms. It should be noted that certain of the proposals were regarded 
by the federal law officers as coming within Dominion jurisdiction, whilst others 
_ were deemed to be within provincial authority and were accordingly referred to 
_ the several Provincial Governments for attention. 
Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, each state adhering thereto is 
_ entitled to four delegates in the International Labour Conference, two of whom 
_ shall be Government delegates, and the two others shall be delegates representing 
respectively the employers and workpeople of the country, chosen in agreement 
t with the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which are most 
_Tepresentative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in the respective 
_ countries. Each delegate may be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two in 
number for each item on the agenda. It is also provided in the Treaties of 
Peace that the decisions of the conference may take the form of (a) a recom- 
. 86405-—-26—9 
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mendation to be submitted to the member states for consideration with a view 
to effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) a draft 
international convention for ratification by the member states. A two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast by the delegates is required for adoption ef any 
recommendation or draft convention by the conference. The recommendations 
and draft conventions are afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations to the different countries represented on the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or otherwise. Each country is obliged 
under the treaties, within a period of one year at most from the closing of the 
conference, or, if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 


within one year, then at the earliest practicable moment and in no case later — 


than eighteen months from the closing of the conference, to bring the respective 
recomméndations or draft conventions “before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or 
other action.” 


FeperaL-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE RELATIVE TO OBLIGATIONS OF CANADA 
UnpER LABoUR SECTIONS OF PEACE TREATIES 


A conference of representatives of the Dominion Government and of the 


ene 


Provincial Governments was held in the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, on — 


September 24-26, 1923, for the consideration of the obligations of Canada 
arising out of the labour sections of the Treaties of Peace. 

The meeting grew out of a resolution which was adopted at a Federal- 
Provincial conference which was held in September, 1922, and was called by 


the Prime Minister of Canada in conformity with the expressed wishes of the — 


Provincial Governments. The object in view was to secure an exchange of 
views regarding the principles enunciated in the Treaties of Peace for the avoid- 
ance of labour unrest and also for consultation relative to various proposals 


for legislative action which have been adopted by the International Labour — 
Conference (League of Nations) in the form of Draft Conventions and Recom- | 


mendations and which have been deemed by the law officers of the Crown 
‘na Canada to deal with subjects within provincial legislative control. The 
Dominion Government was represented by Hon. James Murdock, Minister 
of Labour, who acted as chairman, and Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 


Marine and Fisheries. The following representatives were in attendance on — 


behalf of the Provincial Governments:— 


Nova Scotia-——Hon. E. H. Armstrong, Premier; Hon. D. A. Cameron, | 


Provincial Secretary; Hon. James C. Tory, Minister without portfolio; Mr. 
W. B. MacCoy, K.C., Secretary, Industries and Immigration, Halifax. 


New Brunswick—Hon. C. W. Robinson, Minister of Lands and Mines; 


Mr. J. 8S. Martin, M.L.A., Chatham. 
Quebec.—Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Ontario——Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Manitoba.—Mr. Edward McGrath, Secretary of the Bureau of Labour. 


Saskatchewan.—Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister in charge of the Bureau 


of Labour and Industries. 


Alberta.-Hon. Alex. Ross, Minister of Public Works and Labour; Mr. 


Walter Smitten, Commissioner of Labour. 


The Governments of Prince Edward Island and British Columbia were 


not represented. , 
Since recognition is given in the Labour Sections of the Peace Treaties 
to the most representative organizations of employers and workpeople in the 


different countries represented in the International Labour Organization, it 
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was agreed that an invitation should be extended to the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which have been recognized as the most representative organizations of employ- 
ers and workpeople in Canada, to be represented in the present conference 
without power. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, Mr. EK. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, representative of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
availed themselves of this invitation and participated in the discussion of the 
conference. An opportunity was also given, on request, to Mr. J. Clark Reilly, 
Secretary of the Association of Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, to present, for the information of the conference, a plan which has been 
proposed by this association for the training of apprentices in the building 
trades. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, attended 
the conference for the purpose of explaining the labour provisions of the Peace 
Treaties, and the proposals which have emanated from the International Labour 
Conference. 

A memorandum of information was submitted showing the existing legis- 
lation of the provinces on these respective subjects, also indicating the action 
taken on these matters to date in other countries. A separate memorandum 
was also submitted to the conference dealing with the present position of the 
eight-hour day movement in Canada and other countries. 5 

The conference opened with a discussion of the labour features of the 
Peace Treaties and of the respective jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament and 
of the provincial legislatures in relation to these matters. The formal agenda 
comprised twenty-one items in all. Unanimous- resolutions were adopted on 
most of the items of the agenda, which were transmitted to the respective 
Provincial Governments for their attention. 


CONFERENCE AGENDA AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Following is the agenda of the conference, together with the resolutions 
adopted on the respective items:— 


PROPOSALS EMANATING FROM THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


1. Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to 
eight wn the day and forty-eight in the week. 


The object of this Draft Convention is to secure the adoption of a maxi- 
mum working day of eight hours and week of forty-eight hours for persons 
employed in public or private industrial undertakings. 

No resolution was adopted on the subject, but it was agreed that the 
federal Department of Labour should proceed as promptly as possible to bring 
about an up-to-date survey, in order to ascertain the present position of the 
eight-hour day movement in industrial undertakings in Canada, the informa- 
tion obtained by the inquiry to be submitted to all the Provincial Govern- 
ments for their consideration. 


2. Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

This Recommendation contains provisions prohibiting the operation of 
private employment offices, permitting the recruiting of bodies of workers in 
foreign countries by mutual agreement, providing for the introduction of a 
system of unemployment insurance and for the co-ordination of public works 
with a view to the avoidance of unemployment. 
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The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that this conference concur in Article 1 of the Draft Recommendation con- 
cerning unemployment and notify the proper authorities accordingly, it appearing that all 
the Provincial Governments have adopted legislation to give effect to this Recommenda- 
tion, except New Brunswick, which province has given assurance that, in view of the 
premises, similar legislation by that province will be considered at the next session of the 
legislature. 

Article 2. Resolved that this conference is of the opinion that consistent recognition 
should be given to the intent of this Recommendation. 

Article 3. No action taken. 

Article 4.- The conference concurs in this Recommendation. 


3. Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after 
childbirth. , : 
This Draft Convention makes special provision for the protection of women 
employed in industrial or commercial undertakings before and after childbirth. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that in the opinion of this conference this matter is not a live question in 
Canada, and appears to be satisfactorily taken care of by local regulations. 


4. Draft Convention concerning the employment of women during the night. 
This Draft Convention forbids the employment of women at night in indus- 

trial undertakings. The term night signifies in this case a period of at least 

eleven consecutive hours, including the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 


The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


_ Resolved, that in the opinion of this conference the provisions of the Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the employment of women during the night be accepted as a basis for 
securing uniform legislation within each province. 


5. Recommendation concerning the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning. 

This Recommendation proposes the exclusion of women and young persons 

under eighteen from employment from certain industrial processes. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 

Resolved, that we approve of the principle of the Draft Convention concerning the 

protection of women and children ‘against lead poisoning, and suggest that the law officers 

of the Crown embody the same in the federal laws regarding white phosphorus; but if in 


their opinion this is not competent to the federal authority, the various provinces be 
requested to enact the necessary legislation. 


6. Draft Convention fixing the age for admission of children to industrial 
employment. 
This Draft Convention forbids the employment of children under fourteen 
in industrial undertakings. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that the conference express concurrence in the subject matter of this Draft 
Convention, Hon. Mr. Robinson intimating on behalf of the Government of New Bruns- 
wick that the matter will be brought to their attention. 


7. Draft Convention concerning night work of young persons -employed im 
industry. 

This Draft Convention forbids the employment of young persons under 
eighteen years of age at night in industrial undertakings. The term night 
signifies in this case a period of at least eleven consecutive hours, including 
the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 

Resolved, that a general survey be made by each of the provinces in co-operation with 


the federal Department of Labour regarding the scope of this Convention, and particularly — 


the effect of Article 4 thereof, and that. the result of this survey be submitted to a further 
conference and to the various provinces. . 
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PROPOSAL EMANATING FROM THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


8. Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in the fishing 
industry. 

This Recommendation favours the adoption of legislation limiting the hours 
of work in the fishing industry in the direction of the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight ‘hour week. 

The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 

Resolved, that consideration of the Recommendation for limiting the hours of work 


in the fishing industry be deferred by this conference pending action that may be taken 
in regard to the eight-hour day in industry and commerce. 


PROPOSALS EMANATING FROM THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


9. Recommendation concerning the prevention of unemployment in agriculture. 
This Recommendation recommends the consideration of various measures 
for the prevention of unemployment amongst agricultural workers. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 

Resolved, that the conference adopt this Recommendation and take such steps as may 
be necessary to secure a proper survey of the conditions existing in the several provinces 
in relation to these various specified items for the purpose of preparing a periodical report 
to the International Labour Office, showing the steps that have been taken in the various 
provinces to give effect to this Recommendation. 


10. Recommendation concerning the protection before and after childbirth of 
women wage-earners in agriculture. 

This Recommendation contains various proposals for the protection of 
women wage-earners employed in agricultural undertakings before and after 
childbirth. 

The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— , 

Resolved, that this Recommendation is not one which has application to conditions 
in Canada. 


11. Recommendation concerning night work of women in agriculture. 

This Recommendation favours the adoption of measures to secure to women 
wage-earners employed in agriculture not less than nine consecutive hours’ night 
rest. 

The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that the motion with respect to Recommendation No. 10 applies also to this 
Recommendation. 


12. Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children to employ- 
ment in agriculture. 
This Draft Convention forbids the employment of children under fourteen 
in agriculture, excepting outside school hours. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject: — 


Resolved, that in the opinion of this conference this Draft Convention has but slight 
application to Canada as there is relatively little employment of children in agriculture, 
and the subject-matter of this Convention in so far as it is competent for the provincial 
legislatures to deal with it is covered by provincial laws in most of the provinces. 


13. Recommendation concerning night work ‘of children and young persons in 
agriculture. 

This Recommendation advises the adoption of measures to secure to children 
under fourteen employed in agriculture not less than ten consecutive hours’ night 
rest, and to young persons between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years not 
less than nine consecutive hours’ night rest. 
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The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that this Recommendation is not one which has application to conditions in 
Canada. 


14. Recommendation concerning the development of technical agricultural 
education. 
This Recommendation advises the development of vocational agricultural 
education. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that the conference is of opinion that the requirements of this Recommenda- 
tion, as to the first article, are met by the existing legislation in Canada and that the 
provinces on their part express their willingness to furnish reports for transmission to 
Canty in accordance with the suggestion contained in the second article of the Recom- 
mendation. 


15. Recommendation concerning living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 
This Recommendation advises the adoption of measures to secure proper 


housing and accommodation for agricultural workers. 
The following resolution was ‘adopted on this subject :— 


Resolved, that this conference place itself on record as approving of the dnt of. 


this Recommendation and agrees to bring to the attention of the respective. governments 
any appropriate legislation to give effect to the same where practicable and possible. 


16. Draft Convention concerning the rights of association and combination of 
agricultural workers. 


This Draft Convention proposes that the same rights of association and 
combination should be granted to agricultural workers as to industrial workers. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject :— 


Resolved, that the Draft Convention concerning the rights of association and com- 
bination of agricultural workers is met in Canada since no statute in this country forbids 
their association and combination for lawful purposes. 


17. Draft Convention concerning workmen’s. compensation in agriculture. 

This Draft Convention proposes that workmen’s compensation laws should 
be made applicable to those employed in agriculture. 

The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that this Draft Convention be referred to the Federal Government to the 
different provinces for further consideration and a survey, with the understanding that the 
Federal Government will transmit to the several provinces the results of the survey. 


18. Recommendation concerning social insurance in agriculture. 

This Recommendation advises that agricultural workers should enjoy the 
same benefits as workers in industry and commerce under any laws which are 
passed providing for insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age and other 
similar social risks. 

The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 

Resolved, that in the opinion of the conference action on this Recommendation be 


deferred until such time as the conditions referred to are made applicable to workers in 
industry and commerce. 


19. Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting. 
This Draft Convention contemplates the prohibition of the use of white lead 
in the external painting of buildings, subject to certain enumerated exceptions. 
The following resolution was adopted on this subject:— 


Resolved, that the provinces take steps to make a survey concerning the use of white 
lead in painting. 
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MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


Certain proposals relative to the desirability of uniformity and co-ordina- 
tion among the several provincial minimum wage laws had been included in 
the conference agenda, at the request of the Minimum Wage Board of Ontario. 
A resolution was adopted on this subject in the terms following:— 


That this conference commends to the earnest and early consideration of the various 
provinces the matter of the adoption of uniform minimum wage laws for female workers. 


WEEKLY REST IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


The conference also considered the proposals contained in a Draft Con- 
vention of the International Labour Conference (1921) providing for 4 weekly 
rest in industry and a Recommendation to the same effect applicable to work 
in commercial establishments. It was explained that both these proposals 
related to matters which were regarded as within Dominion. jurisdiction. 

Following a discussion lof these subjects a resolution was adopted by the 
conference in the terms following:— 

Resolved, that this conference approves of the principle of the Draft Convention and 


suggests that the Federal Government take such steps as may be necessary to ensure ratifica- 
tion after consultation with the attorneys general of the various provinces. 


GOVERNING Bopy oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Four meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
were held during the past fiscal year as follows: April 10-13, 1923; June 12-13, 
1923; October 15-18, 1923; and January 29-31, 1924. These meetings were 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. The Governing Body is charged with the general 
oversight of the International Labour Conference and also prepares the agenda 
of the annual conference. The Governing Body is composed: of twenty-four 
members, of whom twelve are Government representatives, six employers’ repre- 
sentatives, and six workers’ representatives. Of the twelve Government seats, 
one is held by the Government of Canada. Hon. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, who is the Canadian Government representative on the Governing 
Body, was unable to attend any of the meetings which were held during the 
past year, but Mrs. James Carruthers (Violet Markham) acted as substi- 
tute at the meetings in April, June, and October, and Mr. Philippe Roy substi- 
tuted at the meeting in January. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, is one of the six labour representatives on the 
Governing Body. These six representatives were chosen from among the labour 
group in attendance at the International Labour Conference in 1922. 


The Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Office, 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the pro- 
vinces and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have also been 
prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were 
circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office. The performance of 
these duties has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of officers of the 
department of the various technical questions which have figured on the various 
conference agenda and meetings of the Governing Body and of questionnaires 
received from the International Labour Office. 


A bulletin entitled “ Canada and the International Labour Conference” 
was issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the International Labour Organization 
and the subjects which have received attention at the hands of this body. 
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The following figures summarize the results attained in the execution of 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference :— 

I. Ratifications 


Number of ratifications communicated ............ eee eee eee ee eee 136 
Number of cases in which ratification has been authorized by the 
competent authority but has not yet been communicated...... 23 
Number of cases in which ratification has been recommended to 
the’ competent "AULHOMILY Vice ce. ie weenie sc se em ate 135 


II. Application 
Legislative measures adopted, introduced or prepared with a view 
to the application of Conventions or Recommendations........ 181 
III. Legislative Activity | | 
General total of measures for ratification and application.......... 475 
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all of which is respectfully submitted. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1925 


To the Hon. James Murpock, : 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925. 

In many respects the fiscal year was not as favourable as the period 
1923-24. More unemployment was reported each month than in the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year, and the index number of employment averaged 
a declension of nearly two points, denoting a slackness in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries. During the last quarter, however, a slight improvement in 
employment was evidenced, which, though not pronounced, contrasted with a 
downward tendency noticeable at the same period in the past four years. 
Revenue suffered from a decline in imports, but exports remained at a high 
level throughout the year, and a large favourable balance of trade was shown 
for the fiscal year of $284,429,106. According to statistics of building permits 
in 60 Canadian cities, building construction was slightly less active than in 1923 
or 1922, although the situation was better than in 1921 or 1920. Lower agri- 
cultural yields during 1924 than in 1923 were offset by the recovery of prices, 
the total value of all field crops exceeding the 1923 figure by $96,009,700. The 
cost of living as reflected in the departmental statistics showed the lowest figure 
since 1917, the reduction from last year being in food and fuel. Wages rose 
slightly in practically all trades, save steam railways, which remained unchanged, 
and coal mining, which declined. 

Industrial disputes did not show as good a record as in 1923. Although 
there were fewer disputes and not quite so many employees involved as in 
either of the two preceding years, the time loss in man working days was much 
greater than in 1923 and nearly as great as in 1922. Strikes of coal miners were 
largely responsible for this situation, 87.8 of the total time loss being charged 
to the coal mining industry, and one strike alone, that of 7,000 coal miners in 
Alberta, and southeastern British Columbia, which lasted from April to October, 
causing a time loss of over one million working days. 


INDUSTRIAL Disputes INvestiaation Act, 1907 


From the inception of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act on March 
31, 1907, down to the close of the fiscal year 1924-25, there were referred under 
its provisions 638 disputes, in each of which the applicants for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation had stated under oath that a strike or lockout was 
believed to be imminent and that further negotiations of a direct character 
were useless. Boards were established in 450 cases. In all but 37 of the 
cases dealt with, either a direct working agreement was effected or the situation 
as between the employer and the workers was so modified as to obviate the 
danger of the threatened strike and no cessation of work occurred. 
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During 1924-25 nine boards only were established out of 22 cases dealt 
with under the Act. The number of boards established was the lowest during 
the life of the statute, the next smallest figure being in 1915-16, a war period. 

It will be remembered that during the fiscal year 1923-24 the Industrial — 
Disputes Investigation Act faced an attack in the courts of Ontario. A Board — 
of Conciliation and Investigation under its provisions had been established in 
August, 1923, by the Minister of Labour to deal with a dispute between the 
Toronto Hydro-Electric System and its electrical workers, members of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union, Toronto Branch. The management of the system, 
the Toronto Electric Commissioners, had contended that, as the system was 
controlled by a municipality the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act did not apply, and that the statute invaded provincial rights and was - 
unconstitutional. An interim injunction had been obtained from Mr. Justice 
Orde, of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario, but the trial 
judge, Mr. Justice Mowat, had intimated his dissent from the view taken by 
Mr. Justice Orde and had directed the action to be heard by a Divisional Court. 
The view of the majority of the First Appellate Division of the Ontario Supreme 
Court had upheld Mr. Justice Mowat’s decision. 

Early in the present fiscal year the Toronto Electric Commissioners obtained 
permission to carry the case direct to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, by whom it was heard in the month of November. The personnel of 
the Judicial Committee was as follows: Viscount Haldane, Lord Dunedin, Lord 
Atkinson, Lord Wrenbury, and Lord Salvesen, and their judgment, which was 
delivered by Viscount Haldane on January 20, 1925, sustained the appeal of the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners and pronounced the measure to be beyond the 
competence of the Federal Government. The principle underlying the Act was 
not impugned, but only the right of the Dominion Government to legislate in 
fields which the Judicial Committee declared to belong, under the provisions of 
the British North America Act, to the provincial legislatures. 

The decisions of the Ontario courts, including the judgment of the Appel- — 
late Division, which was delivered on April 22, 1924, were printed in full in the 
last annual report. The text of the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council referred to above will be found in chapter I of the present report. 

‘A volume was issued by the department in March, 1925, containing a full 
account of the legal proceedings in this case and including the texts of the judg- 
ments of the various Ontario courts and of the Judicial Committee of the Privy — 
Council, the cases for the several parties as presented before the Judicial Com- 
mittee, the argument before the Judicial Committee, and other correlated data. 


AMENDMENTS TO INDUSTRIAL Disputes INvesticaTION Act, 1907 


The disallowance of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was received 
with a general feeling of regret, and in many quarters the necessity was stressed 
of continuing the service which the statute had rendered to the advantage of the 
whole country during eighteen years. At the ensuing parliamentary session, 
amendments to the Act were introduced by the Minister of Labour which asserted 
the federal authority in cases where the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament 
applies and excluded works that lie exclusively within the legislative competence ~ 
of the provinces. The enterprises coming under federal jurisdiction were 
enumerated in the amending measure as including works carried on in connec- 
tion with navigation and shipping; lines of steam or other ships, railways, tele- 
eraphs, canals, ferries, and other works extending beyond any one province; 
works operated by aliens; works declared to be for the general advantage of 3 
Canada or for the advantage of two or more of the provinces; and works of 
any company incorporated under the authority of the Parliament of Canada. 
The application of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was also defined 


— 
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in the Bill as extending to any dispute which the Governor in Council may in 
apprehended national emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of the 
Act, and to any dispute within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the pro- 
vinces which a province, by legislation, makes subject to the provisions of the 
Act. 

While the amending Bill was before the House of Commons certain clauses 
were added with the object of making clearer the original intent of the Indus- 


~ trial Disputes Investigation Act in certain respects. These additional clauses 


were identical with the changes embodied in a Bill to amend the Act which was 

before Parliament at the two preceding sessions and which was dropped on each 
occasion because of alterations made by the Senate which proved unacceptable 
to the House of Commons. 

The amending Bill, with the clauses mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
incorporated therein, passed both Houses of Parhament and became law on June 
i2, 1925. The parliamentary proceedings took place chiefly after the close of 
the fiscal year, but, in view of the importance of the new legislation, a statement 
on the subject is included in the chapter relating to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


CoMBINES INVESTIGATION Act, 1923 


The annual statement of proceedings under the Combines Investigation 
Act, which is required to be laid before Parliament, comprises a chapter of the 


present report. This legislation, which furnishes effective machinery for investi- 


gating combines, mergers, trusts and monopolies operating to the detriment of 
the public interest, became law during the parliamentary session of 1923 and 
was placed under the Minister of Labour for general administration. A state- 
ment. was included in last year’s report setting forth the representations and 
inquiries relative to the Act which had reached the department during the first 
seven months of its existence. Mention was also made of an investigation of 


a preliminary nature which had been initiated in connection with a combine 


mins, 


alleged to exist among jobbers, brokers and other dealers in fruit and vegetables 
in British Columbia and elsewhere, resulting in the control of prices to the 
detriment of producers and consumers. Early in the present fiscal year Mr. 
Lewis Duncan, of Toronto; was appointed a commissioner under the provisions 
of the Act to inquire into this alleged combine. The commissioner conducted 
a most searching inquiry, and his interim report, dated February 18, 1925, dis- 
closed a combine of jobbing and brokerage houses operating against the interests 
of the Canadian public, “ including in that term producer, consumer and trade 
opposition.” The conclusions and recommendations of the commissioner will 
be found at page 56. Shortly after the close of the fiscal year the attorneys- 
general of the provinces affected, namely, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Manitoba, offered to co-operate with the federal authorities In. prose- 
cuting those responsible for the unlawful combine. sgh 

In October, 1924, Mr. David Campbell, K.C., of Winnipeg, was appointed 
a commissioner to investigate an alleged combine of retail and wholesale coal 
dealers and coal mine owners. This combine, it was claimed, had acquired 
control of the purchase and sale of coal in the provinces of Manitoba and else- 
where, to the injury of the consumer. The commissioner in his report. stated 
that, while the methods of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Winnipeg 
might lead to.abuse, the prices fixed by them did not appear to have reached a 
point where they could be considered unreasonable or unfair, and, as to the 
Western Canada Fuel Association, his conclusion was that the association, 
its activities in endeavouring to limit or prevent unfair competition, had not 
operated to the detriment of or against the best interests of the public. ; 

An investigation was also instituted by the Registrar towards the close o 
the year into an alleged combine in connection with the marketing of the potato 


crop of New Brunswick. 
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\ EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION AcT 


At the close of the fiscal year 1924-25 sixty-five employment offices were 
operating under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. Applications for 
employment registered at these offices during the year totalled 501,574, and the | 
aggregate number of persons placed in employment was 340,819. 

A new section covering specifically employment work on behalf of partially — 
disabled veterans of the Great War was inserted in uniform agreements which 
were concluded under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act with all the 
provinces excepting Prince Edward Island. The specialized work of endeavour- 
ing to find suitable employment for employable handicapped ex-service men 
whose disabilities were due to war service had been taken over from the Depart- — 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment during the previous year, the work in 
question being covered by supplementary agreements; these were, however, 
signed by five only of the provinces. The federal-provincial agreements for 
1924-25 embodied the principle of recognizing the provincial employment, offices 
as the media through which disabled veterans might secure employment, and 
all of the eight co-operating provinces signed the agreement and undertook to 
make special efforts to find, through the instrumentality of the existing offices 
of the Employment Service, employment for ex-soldiers who were partially dis- — 
abled as a result of their war service. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada has the honour of being one of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance in the membership of the International Labour Conference entitled 
to seats on the Governing Body, i.e., the executive of the conference. The 
Canadian Government ‘representative, the Hon. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, finding it impracticable during the past two years to attend personally — 
the sessions of the Governing Body, which are held at intervals of approxi- 
mately three months, it has been necessary at each meeting to designate a 
person to act as substitute. During the fiscal year 1924-25 the following sub- 
stitutes were appointed: at the meeting of April 8-10, 1924, M. Philippe Roy; 
at the meeting of June 12-13, 1924, Mr. F. A. Acland; at the meeting of 
October 9-11, 1924, Prof. O. D. Skelton, and at the meeting of January 8-10, 
1925, Hon. H. 8. Béland. 

In view of the disadvantage under which Canada labours in fulfilling the 
duties devolving on her as a member of the League of Nations, which include 
official representation by three delegates at each meeting of the Assembly of 
the League, by two delegates at each annual or special meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and by a representative at the quarterly meetings of 
the Governing Body mentioned above, the appointment was authorized by the 
Government of Canada in the month of December, 1924, of an Advisory Officer 
resident in Geneva, Switzerland, the headquarters and customary place of meet- 
ing of these organizations. It was considered that the appointment would 
ensure greater permanency and continuity of representation at the meetings 
in question and would increase the efficiency of Canada’s representation. The 
position was filled by the appointment on January 1, 1925, of Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
former Deputy Minister of Labour for the Province of Ontario and who had 
held an important post on the staff of the International Labour Office from 1920. 

The 1925 session of the International Labour Conference was held in 
Geneva, the Government delegates being Mr. H. H. Ward, of Ottawa, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada, and Dr. W. A. Riddell, Geneva, Switzerland, — 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer (League of Nations). Four conventions 
and four recommendations were adopted by the conference as follows:— 


PE a G 
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Conventions and Recommendations adopted provisionally in 1924 and sub- 
mitted for final vote: ‘ 
(1) Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s 
eee for Accidents——Convention adopted by 125 to 0. Recommendation adopted 
vy to 0. 
(2) Night Work in Bakeries—Convention adopted by 81 to 26. 


Other Conventions and Recommendations: 

(3)Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents—Convention adopted, final vote, by 83 
to 8. Two Recommendations adopted, final votes, 79 to 24; 85 to 18. 

(4) Compensation for Occupational Diseases—Convention adopted, final vote, 89 to §. 
Recommendation adopted, final vote, 98 to 3. 


A proposed draft convention providing for weekly suspension of work in 
glass manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used was passed pro- 
visionally in 1924, but did not receive the required two-thirds majority vote 
requisite to its final adoption in this year’s conference and therefore failed of 
adoption. 

In addition resolutions were adopted on compensation for occupational 
diseases and on general problems of social insurance, as well as on several 
other questions which did not appear on the formal agenda. 

When the construction of a new building to house the International Labour 
Office was decided upon at the Third Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
hope was expressed that every member of the League would contribute to the 
structure by gift of building materials, by ornaments, or by works of art, repre- 
senting the most characteristic forms of national production. In view of the 
fact that the vast forests of Canada are among its most valuable resources and 
cause it to rank as one of the great lumber producing countries of the world, 
and the kindred industries of woodworking being amongst its principal manu- 
factures, the Dominion Government, on June 23, 1924, authorized the donation 
of the doors on the main floor of the building. The doors are to be made in 
Canada by Canadian workmen and of Canadian wood, in accordance with 
plans furnished by the architect, and a suitable tablet, commemorative of the 
gift and referring to the Canadian materials employed in their manufacture, 
will be placed in the vestibule. ¢ 

It is believed that this material evidence of Canadian participation in the 
great work of the International Labour Organization will bring encouragement 
to those who are engaged in the work, and that, when the edifice is completed, 
the materials and workmanship of the doors will attract favourable attention 
to the Canadian resources and industries represented in their manufacture. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE REGARDING WINTER EMPLOYMENT 


A conference was held in Ottawa on September 3 and 4, 1924, on the 
initiative of the Government of Canada, for the purpose of devising means for 
the regularization of industrial employment, having regard particularly to 
building and other out-of-door work during the winter season. Attending the 
conference were representatives of the Federal and Provincial Governments, 
the principal municipalities, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries, the two trans- 
continental railways, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and import- 
ant union organizations in the building trades. | 

A comprehensive survey of the situation was made by those in attendance 
and several resolutions embodying their views were adopted unanimously , 
which it was hoped would lead to the systematic co-operation of all public 
authorities and others interested in creating and maintaining a reasonable 
volume of employment during the winter months. 

The conference placed itself on record as opposed to assistance in the form 
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of money or doles, and favoured the encouragement of work of some desicrip- 
tion in every locality, with special consideration to work of a permanent nature, 
such as building, construction, etc. : 

It was also the view of the conference that certain classes of work, which 
in the past had, been discouraged during the winter season, could with perfect 
safety and economy be undertaken throughout Canada. 


“ Tapourn GAZETTE” AND SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Labour Gazette was published regularly in English and French during 
the year, the average monthly circulation of the two editions being 7,649. 

Reports dealing with (1) Labour Organization, (2) Organization in Indus- 
try, Commerce and the Professions, and (3) Labour Legislation, were also 
published as usual covering the calendar year 1924. | 

The fourteenth annual report on Labour Organization in Canada, being 
for the calendar year 1924, contains comprehensive information concerning the 
nature of the organizations with which Canadian workers are allied, and includes 
complete statistics of organized labour in Canada. At the close of 1924 there 
were 2,429 branches of labour organizations operating in Canada, with a reported 
and estimated membership of 260,643. 

The fourth report on Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Pro- 
fessions in Canada gives full information in regard to employers’ organizations 
and serves as a companion volume to the department’s annual report on Labour 
Organization. Associations numbering 1,325 are recorded in this volume, being 
an increase of 97 over the preceding year. There are 733 main organizations, 
with 592 branches, and the aggregate reported membership is 1,033,131 as com- 
pared with 861,933 in the last report. 

The report on Labour Legislation in Canada for the calendar year 1924 
gives the text of the laws affecting labour enacted during the past year by the 
Dominion Parliament and by the legislatures of the several provinces. This 
publication constitutes the fourth annual supplement to the volume entitled 
“Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on December 31, 1920,” which con- 
tained a compilation of all iabour laws enacted up to that date. 

The department also issued the seventh and eighth reports in its Wages 
and Hours of Labour Series, these two reports giving figures as to wages and 
hours of labour of various classes of trades and occupations in Canada from 
1920 to 1924. 

Three special bulletins dealing with the organization and use of vocational 
school libraries were prepared by the Technical Education Branch and sent to 
Canadian schools. Also a list of books for use in circulating libraries on voca- 
tional education was compiled in co-operation with the provincial officials and 
distributed to every province. 

At the request of the National Council of Women, which embraces numer- 
ous women’s organizations in the cities and towns of Canada, the Dominion 
Government published, also under the authority of the Minister of Labour, a 
pamphlet respecting the “ Legal Status of Women in Canada,” as shown by 
extracts from Dominion and provincial laws relating to naturalization, fran- 
chise, crime, marriage, divorce, property, devolution of estates, mothers and 
children, employment, and other subjects. | 


OTHER BRANCHES OF WoRK 


Gratifying progress was made throughout Canada during the year in 
promoting technical education. There was a noticeable improvement in the 
quality of the work in every province, and the enrolment and attendance showed 
a continued increase in the number of pupils in day schools. The amount 
paid from federal grants under the Technical Education Act during the school 
year was $830,476.77. 
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The advertising campaign with respect to Dominion Government annuities 
which had been maintained with marked success during the second half of the 
fiscal year 1923-24 was renewed in the fall of 1924. Purchase money for annui- 
ties received during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1925, reached the high 
figure of $1,606,665.03. On March 31, 1925, there were 5,862 annuity con- 
tracts in force, and purchase money received from the date of the inception of 
the Annuities Branch, September 1, 1908, up to and including March 31, 1925, 
amounted to $9,754,299.42. 

An amendment to the Annuities Act of 1908 was enacted at the 1925 
session of Parliament reducing the minimum annuity purchasable under the 
Act from $50 to $10. The main purpose of the amendment was to enable 
employers to purchase outright annuities of $10 or more as gifts or bonuses 
for employees who had been with them for many years. 

The regular functions of the department in collecting and publishing statis- 
tics as to prices, cost of living, wages, industrial disputes, and industrial acci- 
dents, were continued throughout the year. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. H. WARD, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 


DEPARTMENT OF Lazpour, Ottawa. 
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1. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL. REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, BEING FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1925 


INTRODUCTORY NOTR 


The uncertainty prevailing during the year as to the outcome of the legal 
proceedings which had been instituted in August, 1923, by the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners concerning the constitutionality of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, undoubtedly affected proceedings under the Act generally and 
the department was handicapped to a certain extent in applying its provisions. 
The Toronto Electric Commissioners had questioned the right of the Dominion 
Parliament to enact the statute and the case had been heard by various Ontario 
courts whose decisions were printed in the report for the fiscal year 1923-24. 
The result of the litigation was not known until January 20, 1925, when jJudg- 
ment in the matter was delivered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. This judgment, which declared the Act as it stood to be beyond the 
competence of the Dominion Parliament, was received with much concern by 
those in Canada interested in the maintenance of industrial peace and the 
improvement of relations between employers and employees. The difficulties 
created by the judgment were, however, overcome by the passage during the 
1925 session of Parliament of amendments limiting the application of the Indus~- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to matters not within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of any province. The statute is therefore still applicable to industrial 
disputes in such enterprises as come clearly within the purview of the Dominion 
Government. Although the parliamentary proceedings occurred mainly after 
the close of the fiscal year, it is thought desirable, in view of the importance of 
the new legislation, to include a brief statement on the subject in the present 
chapter. | 

The most difficult situation during the year in connection with proceedings 
under the Act arose in the case of the dispute in the coal mining fields of Nova 
Scotia, in which a board was in course of establishment when judgment adverse 
to the validity of the statute was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Although the board proceeded to Cape Breton, it was powerless 
to function save with the joint consent of both parties, and accordingly attempted 
only a friendly offer of assistance. The miners, however, repudiated the board, 
refusing to give evidence or enter into negotiations, and the board was com- 
pelled to report its inability to take effective action. 

In the following pages will be found the tables usually presented with this 
report. The number of applications for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
reaching the department during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1925, was 19. 
Three cases were carried over from the preceding year, making 22 cases in all 
dealt with during the fiscal period under review. Nine boards only were 
established. 

One strike occurred after reference of the dispute to a Board of Concilia- 
{ion and Investigation, that, namely, involving the coal miners of Nova Scotia, 
and, as mentioned above, the board in this case commenced its proceedings 
following the Privy Council decision. It is a matter of regret that the avenue 
of escape from this industrial warfare, with all its attendant suffering and loss, 
which would have offered had the board been vested with sufficient authority 
to conduct an investigation on the usual former lines, was closed. 
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Four of the applications received during the year were caused by disputes 
affecting workers in commercial ard press telegraph services. In one case an 
adjustment of the dispute was effected with the aid: of a departmental officer 
and board procedure was unnecessary. Three boards were established, two 
dealing with disputes between the Canadian National Telegraphs and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’s Telegraphs and their respective employees being 
commercial telegraphers and in each of which settlements were reached between 
the parties concerned. The third case, involving telegraphers employed by the 
Canadian Press, was more troublesome. The minister authorized the estab- 
lishment of a board immediately upon .receipt of an application from the 
employer, but the labour organization to which the employees belonged had 
ordered a strike for the following day and refused to withdraw the instruction. 
The strike lasted ten days, the men returning to work at the instance of the 
Minister of Labour, who prevailed upon them to refer the dispute to the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which had been already authorized and to 
name a person to represent them as board member. The findings of the board 
were put into effect by the Canadian Press and no further difficulty was 
encountered. 


SUMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) show- 
ing proceedings by industries concerned from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925; 
(11) showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 
31, 1925; (111) showing by fiscal years, 1907-1925, number of disputes dealt 
with; (iv) showing by calendar years, 1907-1925, number of disputes dealt with, 
and (v) containing statistical summary of operations under the statute for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1925. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1924, 
TO MARCH 831, 1925 


Number 
Number of of strikes 
Industries affected applications} Number of not 
for Boards Boards averted 


received* |established| or ended 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication 
and other public utilities— 
(1) Mines— 


fe) 
© 
= 
oo 


(2) Transportation and communication— 
Ve erisel Pert investor he Yo). cinta ey nee seg dale Wace tea 
(nitotreet anc-electric railways! ......025. 2... lee ee ae os 
CORRE me cia le a fate ate ah Sis SB pera wele 
Ae IMR S ea Sos ko cals 0 la Sette we wa ere eds 
(83) Miscellaneous— 
PER ACORN tet Mee ie fc. Wiens «shat ntemiaisla: pusla a die el aalee x'o) os 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act. 


co 0 ee Pp PP 
oo oeoooo rf 


*Including three cases left over from preceding year, as stated below. 


The proceedings under the Act during the year include three cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, namely, disputes 
between (1) Toronto Electric Commissioners and certain of their employees 
being linemen, groundmen and others concerned in the work of power trans- 
mission and distribution and being members of the Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union, Toronto Branch; (2) Cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and their 
employees in street railway service, members of Division No. 966, Amalga- 
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mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, and 
(3) various shipping companies trading to the port of Montreal, P.Q., and cer- 
tain of their employees being members of the Syndicated Longshoremen of the 
port of Montreal. | 


Il. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
MARCH 31, 1925 


Number of |} Number 
applications} of strikes 


Industries affected or not 
Boards averted 
received or ended 
ATT OMe OLN aL PR EU DR mee We dCs ASL Ln To way Yo nee Ah Cer ay Vitae 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
Pe CS ANI a RE SOONG So IRAs ae ae ABA 3s SER CAPS ral 10 
Go ly Wiss 20 es a evee aan Reon ths ac inSeA ea i ae AR iN aad ca 20 5 
(oA MABDEBtOSIUE SE. AMER FRILL REIMER, | OES RRB IaN eA Ue AE tos oo 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
(a) Steam railwaiysl Ces ee PLLA eM cmale foe nce hi elermeeg ie aa evale 2 ek elie 192 7 
(b) Street and electric railways........-.5. 5066s eee cnet erent eens 105 4 
(el) WEpre gee ec) 0 BRR eck UE Le Renate Gaal Ce ater ead cloths, Rae 11 1 
(do) Shapping’ NN a orca ete ele alec a che ragiiahataiay aes 2 Su 32 0 
(eo) Peleeraphs, (ois .ids Mail SVR) Weimar yre fee + anette = (oho Fata 21 1 
(Py elephODes.. «rye 2 Mate es Ba 1 ye ear Meda ga ells ikem soos sain oes a ciate 7 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(ayelaght and poweRmen re. fk. -Liamer ti cine eit ies iy ol RR ame ele eh ape 24 3 
FAG J) DTG RHO a EE CD Pa EDEN UE I IRS A Pg 8 FE Se ENE tea 1 0 
CAV GI WOES: fe ADRS Wil SENSE MERE Ea, >. eRe ests yes 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.............. 123 2 
"POR AU ED CMO mamma: \o! SRO mt Na MmemC se shad need 638 37 


The figures contained in the above table may be thought to show discrep- 
ancies as compared with those appearing in the yearly summary. A closer 
examination will, however, show the respective statements to be in agreement. 
A complete statement of proceedings for a year must show all disputes dealt 
with during the fiscal year. The figures of the yearly statement include, there- 
fore, disputes carried over from the previous year and which are counted in 
the summary of that year’s proceedings. Thus the same dispute may properly 
figure in the annual statement for each of two years. In the statistical recapitu- 
lation covering several years, as above, it is necessary that no dispute shall be 
counted more than once, and account is taken of the number of applications 
received during the year and thus brought within the purview of the statute. 
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24 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


VALIDITY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


As mentioned in the report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924, liti- 
gation arose during that period as the result of the refusal of the Toronto 
Electric Commissioners to recognize the authority of a Board of ‘Conciliation 
and Investigation established under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute between the commissioners in question 
and certain of their employees being linemen, groundmen and others concerned 
in the work of power transmission and distribution and being members of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Toronto Branch. The texts of the Judg- 
ments of the various Ontario courts in this case appeared in the Annual Report 
of the Department for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924. These included 
(1) the judgment of Mr. Justice Orde of the High Court Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, granting an interim injunction on August 29, 1923, 
restraining the Board of Conciliation and Investigation from interfering with 
the business of the commission and from exercising any of the powers conferred 
on such a board by sections 30 to 38 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, thus limiting it to an investigation of a voluntary nature; (2) the Judgment 
dated December 15, 1923, of Mr. Justice Mowat of the same court, who refused 
a permanent injunction, and (3) the judgment of the First Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, delivered on April 22, 1924, by Mr. Justice 
Ferguson and concurred in by Mr. Chief Justice Mulock, Mr. Justice Smith, 
and Mr. Justice Magee, together with the dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
Hodgins. The majority decision of the Appellate Division sustained Mr. Justice 
Mowat’s finding and upheld the constitutionality of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

The counsel for the Toronto Electric Commissioners appealed the decision 
of the First Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England, by whom the case was heard in 
the month of November, 1924. The Judicial Committee was composed of Vis- 
count Haldane, Lord Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Lord Wrenbury and Lord Sal- 
vesen. The judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee, delivered by 
Viscount Haldane on January 20, 1925, reversed the decision of the majority of 
the Ontario Appellate Division and declared the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in its then existing form to be ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament 
on the ground that it encroached upon the rights given the provinces under the 
provisions of the British North America Act. 


TEXT OF JUDGMENT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


Following is the text of the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council:-— 


The Toronto Electric Commissioners, Appellants, v. Colin G. Snider and others, Respon- 
dents, and The Attorney-General of Canada and the Attorney-General of Ontario, 
Interveners, from The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, delivered the 
20th January, 1925. | 


Present at the Hearing: Viscount Haldane, Lord Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Lord 
Wrenbury, Lord Salvesen. 


(Delivered by Viscount Haldane.) 


It is always with reluctance that their Lordships come to a conclusion adverse to ‘the 
constitutional validity of any Canadian statute that has been before the public for years 
as having been validly enacted, but the duty incumbent on the Judicial Committee, now 
as always, is simply to interpret the British North America Act and to decide whether the 
statute in question has been within the competence of the Dominion Parliament under the 
terms of section 91 of that Act. In this case the Judicial Committee have come to the 
conclusion that it was not. To that conclusion they find themselves compelled, alike by 
the structure of section 91 and by the interpretation of its terms that has now been estab- 
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lished by a series of authorities. They have had the advantage not only of hearing full 
arguments on the question, but of having before them judgments in the Courts of Ontario 
from which this appeal to the Sovereign in Council came directly. SSome of these judg- 
ments are against the view which they themselves take, others are in favour of it, but 
all of them are of a high degree of thoroughness and ability. 

The particular exercise of legislative power with which ‘their Lordships are concerned 
is contained in a well-known Act, passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1907 and known 
as The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. As it now stands it has been amended by 
subsequent Acts, but nothing turns, for the purposes of the question now raised, on any 
of the amendments that have been introduced. } 

The primary object of the Act was to enable industrial disputes between any employer 
in Canada and any one or more of his employees, as to “matters or things affecting or 
relating to work done or to be done by him or them, or as to the privileges, rights and 
duties of employers or employees (not involving any such violation thereof as constitutes 
an indictable offence), relating to wages or remuneration, or hours of employment, sex, 
age or qualifications of employees, and the mode, terms and conditions of employment; the 
employment of children or any person, or classes of persons; claims as to whether preference 
of employment should be given to members of labour or other organizations; materials 
supplied or damage done ito work; customs or usages, either general or in particular districts ; 
and the interpretation of agreements. Hither of the parties to any such dispute was empow- 
ered by the Act to apply to the Minister of Labour for the Dominion for the appointment 
of a. Board of Conciliation and Investigation, to which Board the dispute might be referred. 
The Act enabled the Governor in Council to appoint a Registrar of such Boards, with the 
duty of dealing with _all applications for reference, bringing them to the notice of the 
Minister, and conducting the correspondence necessary for the constitution of the Boards. 
The ‘Minister was empowered ‘to establish a Board when he thought fit, and no question 
was to be raised in any Court interfering with his decision. Each Board was to consist 
of three members to be appointed by the Minister, one on the recommendation of the 
employer, one on that of the employees, and the third, who was to be Chairman, on the 
recommendation of the members so chosen. If any of them failed in this duty the Minister 
was to make the appointment. The department of the Minister of Labour was to provide 
the staffs required. The application for a Board was to be accompanied by a statutory 
declaration showing that, failing adjustment, a lockout or strike would probably occur. 

The Board so constituted was tc make inquiry and to endeavour to effect a settlement. 
If the parties came to a settlement the Board was to embody it in a memorandum of 
recommendation, which, if the parties had agreed to it in writing, was to have the effect 
of an award on a reference to arbitration or one made under the order of a court of record. 
In such a case the recommendation could be constituted a rule of Court and enforced 
accordingly. If no such settlement was arrived at, then the Board was to make a full report 
and a recommendation for settlement to the Minister, whe was to make it public. 

The Boards set up were given powers to summon and to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, to administer oaths and to call for business books and other documents, and also 
to order into custody or subject to fine, in case of disobedience or contempt. The Board 
was also empowered to enter any premises where anything was taking place which was 
the subject of the reference and to inspect. This power was also enforceable by penalty. 
The parties were to be represented before the Board, but no counsel or solicitors were to 
appear excepting by consent and subject to the sanction of the Board itself. The proceedings 
were normally to take place in public. . 

By section 56 of the Act, in the event of a reference to a Board, it was made unlaw- 
ful for the employer to lock out or for the employees to strike on account of any dispute 
prior to or pending the reference, and any breach of this provision was made punishable 
‘by fine. By section 57, employers and employed were both bound to give at. least thirty 
days’ notice of an intended change ‘affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages 
or hours. In the event of a dispute arising over the intended change, until the dispute 
had been finally dealt with by a Board and a report had been made, neither employers nor 
employed were to alter the conditions, or lock out or strike, or suspend employment or 
work, and the relationship of employer and employee was to continue uninterrupted. If 
in the opinion of the Board, either party were to use this or any other provision of the 
Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a given condition of affairs through delay, and 
the Board were so to report to the (Minister, such party was to be guilty of an offence and 
liable to penalties. ¢ 

By section 63 (a), where a strike or lockout had occurred or was threatened, the Min- 
ister was empowered, although neither of the parties to the dispute had applied for one, to 
set up a Board. He might also, under the next section, without any application, institute 

n inquiry. wile . 

t ‘Whatever else may be the effect of this enactment, it is clear that it is one which could 
have been passed, so far as any Province was concerned, by the provincial legislature under 
the powers conferred by section 92 of the British North America Act. For its provisions 
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were concerned directly with the civil rights of both employers and employed in the 
Province. It set up a Board of Inquiry which could summon them before it, administer 
to them oaths, call for their papers and enter their premises. It did no more than what 
a provincial legislature could have done under head 15 of section 92, when it imposed 
punishment by way of penalty in order to enforce the new restrictions on civil rights. It 
interfered further with civil rights when, by section 56, it suspended liberty to lock out or 
strike during a reference to a Board. It does not appear that there is anything in the 
Dominion Act which could not have been enacted by the Legislature of Qntario, excepting 
one provision. The field for the operation of the Act was made the whole of Canada. 

In 1914 the Legislature .of the Province of Ontario passed a Trade Disputes Act which 
substantially covered the whole of these matters, so far as Ontario was concerned, excepting 
in certain minor particulars. One of these was the interference in the Dominion Act with 
the right to lock out or strike during an inquiry. This was not reproduced in the Ontario 
Act. Another difference was the necessary one that the operation of the Ontario Act was 
confined to that Province, instead of extending to other parts of Canada. It was, of course, 
open to the legislatures of the other provinces to enact similar provisions, and some of them 
appear to have done so. . 

Subject to variations such as these, there is, in the Ontario Act, little alteration in sub- 
stance of the provisions of the Dominion statute. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Provin- 
cial Council, instead of the Minister of Labour, appoints the Registrar. There are to be set 
up two different kinds of statutory Council, one of Conciliation, the four members of which 
are to be nominated by the parties, the other a Council of Arbitration, consisting of three 
members, two of whom are to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province on 
the recommendation of the parties, and the third, the Chairman, to be nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Govérnor on failure of the parties to agree and name. The Mayor of any city 
or town in the province, on being notified that a strike or lockout is impending, may inform 


the Registrar of the fact, and a Council of Arbitration may then be empowered to inquire 
and to mediate. Unless there is an agreement by one or both of the parties, in' which case 
the award of the Council may be enforced as on an arbitration, there is no power given to 
suspend the right to strike or lock out. 

It is clear that this enactment was one which was competent to the Legislature of a 
Province under section 92. In the present case the substance of it was possibly competent, 
not merely under the head of property and civil rights in the Province, but also under that 
of municipal institutions in the Province. For the appellants are incorporated, by tlhe 
Province, a public utility commission within the definition in chapter 204 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1914, relating to the constitution and operation of works for supplying 
public utilities by municipal corporations and companies, and are employers within the 
meaning of the Ontario Trade Disputes Act already referred to. Their function is to manage 
the municipal electric light, heat and power works of the City of Toronto. 

The primary respondents in this appeal are the Members of a Board of Conciliation 
appointed by the Dominion Minister of Labour under the Act first referred to. There was 
a dispute in 1923 between the appellants and a number of the men whom they employed, 
which dispute was referred to the first respondents, who proceeded to exercise the powers 
given by the Dominion Act. The appellants then commenced an action in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario for an injunction to restrain these proceedings, on the allegation that the 
Dominion Act was ultra vires. The Attorneys General of Canada and of Ontario were 
notified and made parties as intervenants. 

There was a motion for an interim injunction which was heard by Orde, J., who, after 
argument, granted an injunction till the trial. The action was tried by Mowat, J., who 
intimated his dissent from the view of the British North America Act taken by Orde, J., 
who was co-ordinate in authority with him, according to which view the Dominion Act was 
ultra vires. He, therefore, as he had power by the Frovincial Judicature Act to do, directed 
the action to be heard by a Divisional Court, and it was ultimately heard by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario (Mulock, C. J., Magee, Hodgins, Ferguson and 
Smith, JJ.A.). The result was that by the majority (Hodgins, J. A., dissenting) the action 
of the appellants was dismissed. 

The broad grounds of the judgment of the majority, which will be referred to later on, 
was that the Dominion Act was not a law relating to matters as to which section 92 conferred 
exclusive jurisdiction, but was a law within the competence of the Dominion Parliament, 
inasmuch as it was directed to the regulation of trade and commerce throughout Canada, 
and to the protection of the national peace, order and good government, by reason of (a) 
confining within limits, a dispute which might spread over all the Provinces; (b) informing 
the general public in Canada of the nature of the dispute, and (c) bringing public opinion to 
bear on it. The power of the Dominion Parliament to legislate in relation to criminal law, 
under head 27 of section 91, was also considered to apply. 

Before referring to these grounds of judgment, their Lordships, without repeating at 
length what has been laid down by them in earlier cases, desire to refer briefly to the con- 
struction which, in their opinion, has been authoritatively put on sections 91 and 92 by the 
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more recent decisions of the Judicial Committee. The Dominion Parliament has, under the 
initial words of section 91, a general power to make laws for Canada. But these laws are 
not to relate to the classes of subjects assigned to the Provinces by section 92, unless their 
enactment falls under heads specifically assigned to the Dominion Parliament by the enumera- 
tion in section 91. When there is a question as to which legislative authority has the power 
to pass an Act the first question must therefore be whether the subject falls within section 92. 
Even if it does, the further question must be answered, whether it falls also under an 
enumerated head in section 91. If so, the Dominion has the paramount power of legislating 
in relation to it. If the subject falls within neither of the sets of enumerated heads, then 
the Dominion may have power to legislate under the general words at the beginning of 
section 91. . 

Applying this principle, does the subject of the legislation in controversy fall fully within 
section 92? For the reasons already given their Lordships think that it clearly does. If so, 
4s the exclusive power prima facie conferred on the Province trenched on by any of the 
overriding powers set out specifically in section 91? It was, among other things, contended 
in the argument that the Dominion Act now challenged was authorized under head 27, “the 
Criminal Law except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, but including the 
Procedure in Criminal Matters.” It was further suggested in the argument that the power 
so conferred is aided by the power conferred on the Parliament of Canada to establish addi- 
tional Courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 

But their Lordships are unable to accede to these contentions. They think that they 
cannot now be maintained successfully, in view of a series of decisions in which this Board 
has laid down the interpretation of section 91(27) in the British North America Act on the 
point. In the most recent of these cases, that of the Reciprocal Insurers ([{1924], A.C. 328, 
at p. 342), Mr. Justice Duff stated definitely the true interpretation, in delivering the judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee. Summing up the effect of the series of previous deci- 
sions relating to the point, he said:— 

‘‘In accordance with the principle inherent in these decisions their Lordships think it is no longer open 
to dispute that the Parliament of Canada cannot, by purporting to create penal sanctions under section 91, 
head 27, appropriate to itself exclusively a field of jurisdiction in which, apart from such a procedure, it 
could exert no legal authority, and that if, when examined as a whole, legislation in form criminal is found, 
in aspects and for purposes exclusively within the provincial sphere, to deal with matters committed to the 
Provinces, it cannot be upheld as valid.” 


In the earlier Board of Commerce case ([1922], A-C. 191), the principle to be applied was 
laid down in the same way. It was pointed out that the Dominion had exclusive legislative 
power to create new crimes “where the subject-matter 1s one which, by its very nature, 
belongs to the domain of criminal jurisprudence.” But “it is quite another thing, first to 
attempt to interfere with a class of subject committed exclusively to the provincial legis- 
lature, and then to justify this by enacting ancillary provisions designated as new phases 
of Dominion criminal law, which require a title to so interfere as the basis of their applica- 
tion.” Watt 

Their Lordships are of opinion that, on authority as well as on principle, they are 
to-day precluded from accepting the arguments that the Dominion Act in controversy can 
be justified as being an exercise of the Dominion power under section 91 in relation to 
criminal law. What the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment passed in 1907, aimed at accomplishing was to enable the Dominion Government to 
appoint anywhere in Canada a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to which pape 
pute between an employer and his employees might be referred. The Board was to have 
power to enforce the attendance of witnesses and to compel the production of eriageniy 
It could under the Act enter premises, interrogate the persons there, and inspect the work. 
It rendered it unlawful for an employer to lock out or for a workman to strike, on mena 
of the dispute, prior to or during the reference, and imposed an obligation on employces 
and employers to give thirty days’ notice of any intended change affecting wages or hours. 
Wntil the reference was concluded neither were to alter the conditions with respect ‘to 
these. It is obvious that these provisions dealt with civil rights, and it was not within the 
power of the Dominion Parliament to make this otherwise by imposing merely ancillary 
penalties. The penalties for breach of the restrictions did not render the statute the less 
an interference with civil rights in its pith and substance. The Act is not one which aims 
at making striking generally a new crime. Moreover, the employer retains under me 
general common law a right to lock out, only slightly interfered with by the penalty. In 
this connection their Lordships are therefore of opinion that. the validity of the Act cannot 
eee was also put in a somewhat different form. It was said that the criminal 
iaw of Canada was in its foundation the criminal law of England as at 17th September, 
1792; that, according to the criminal law of England as at that date, a strike was indictable 
as a conspiracy; that, consequently, strikes were within the ambit of the criminal law; ion 
that, as a law either declaring strikes illegal as at common law, or making them illegal, 
would be a proper enactment of the criminal law, so, though this is rather a non-sequitur, 
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it was only a branch of that law to enact provisions which should have the effect of pre- 
venting strikes coming into existence. 

It is not necessary to investigate or determine whether a strike is per se a crime 
according to the law of England in 1792. A great deal has been said on the subject and 
contrary cpinions expressed. Let it be assumed that it was. It certainly was so only on 
the ground of conspiracy. But there is no conspiracy involved in a lockout; and the 
statute under discussion deals with lockouts pari ratione as with strikes. It would be 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to separate the provisions as to strikes from those as 
to lockouts so as to make the one fall under the criminal law while the other remained 
outside it; and, therefore, in their Lordships’ opinion this argument also fails. 

Nor does the invocation of the specific power in section 91 to regulate trade and com- 
merce assist the Dominion contention. In Citizens Insurance Company v. Parsons (7 
A-C. at p. 112) it was laid down that the collocation of this head (No. 2 of section 91), 
with classes of subjects enumerated of national and general concern, indicates that what 
was in the mind of the Imperial Legislature when this power ‘was conferred in 1867 ‘was 
regulation relating to general trade and commerce. Any other construction would, it was 
pointed out, have rendered unnecessary the specific mention of certain other heads dealing 
with banking, bills of exchange and promissory notes, as to which it had been significantly 
deemed necessary to insert a specific mention. The contracts of a particular trade or busi- 
ness could not, therefore, be dealt with by Dominion legislation so as to conflict with the 
powers assigned to the Provinces over property and civil rights relating to the regulation of 
‘trade and commerce. The Dominion power has a really definite effect when applied in aid 
of what the Dominion Government are specifically enabled to do independently of the 
general regulation of trade and commerce, for instance, in the creation of Dominion com- 
panies with power to trade throughout the whole of Canada. This was shown in the deci- 
sion in John Deere Plow Company v. Wharton ({1915] A.C., at p. 340). The same thing 
is true of the exercise of an emergency power required, as on the occasion of war, in the 
interest of Canada as a whole, a power which may operate outside the specific enumerations 
in both section 91 and 92. And it was observed in the Alberta case, in reference to attempted 
Dominion legislation about insurance, that it must now be taken that the authority to 
legislate for the regulation of trade and commerce \does not extend to the regulation, for 
instance, by a licensing system, of a particular trade in which Canadians would otherwise 
be free to engage in the Provinces (see [1916] 1 A.C. at p. 593). It is, in their Lordships’ 
opinion, now clear that, excepting so far as the power can be invoked in aid of capacity 
conferred independently under other words in section 91, the power to regulate trade and 
commerce cannot be relied on as enabling the Dominion Parliament to regulate civil rights 
in the Provinces. ) 

A more difficult question arises with reference to the initial words of section 91, which 
enable ‘the Parliament of Canada to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of Canada in matters falling outside the provincial powers*specifically conferred by section 
92. For Russell v. The Queen (7 A.C., 829) was a decision in which the Judicial Committee 
said that it was within the competency of the Dominion Parliament to establish a uniform 
system for prohibiting the liquor traffic throughout Canada excepting under restrictive con- 
ditions. It has been observed subsequently by this Committee that it is now clear that it 
was on the ground that subject-matter lay outside provincial powers, and not on the ground 
that it was authorized as legislation for the regulation of trade and commerce, that the 
Canada Temperance Act was sustained (see the Alberta case [1916] 1 A.C., at p. 595). But 
even on this footing it is not easy to reconcile the decision in Russell v. The Queen with 
the subsequent decision in Hodge v. The Queen (9 A.C.. 117) that the Ontario Liquor License 
Act, with the powers of regulation which it entrusted to local authorities in the Province, 
was intra vires of the Ontario Legislature. Still more difficult is it to reconcile Russell v. 
The Queen with the: decision given later by the Judicial Committee that the Dominion 
licensing statute, known as the McCarthy Act, which sought to establish a local licensing 
system for the liquor traffic throughout the Dominion, was ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. As to this last decision it is not without significance that the strong Board which 
delivered it abstained from giving any reasons for their conclusion. They did not in terms 
dissent from the reasons given in Russell v. The Queen. They may have thought that the 
case was binding on them as deciding that the particular Canada Temperance Act of 1886 
had been conclusively held valid, on the ground of fact that at the period of the passing of 
the Act the circumstances of the time required it im am emergency affecting Canada as a 
whole. The McCarthy Act, already referred to, which was decided to have been wltra vires 
of the Dominion Parliament, was dealt with in the end of 1885. Ten years subsequently 
another powerful Board decided the case of Attorney-General for Ontario v. Attorney- 
General for the Dominion and the Distillers’ and Brewers’ Association ([{1896] A.C. 348). 
Lord Herschell and Lord Davey, who had been the leading counsel in the McCarthy case, 
sat on that Board, along with Lord Halsbury, who had presided at it. In delivering the 
judgment, Lord Watson used in the latter case significant language:— 

“The judgment of this Board in Russell v. Regina, has relieved their Lordships from the difficult duty of 
considering whether the Canada Temperance Act of 1886 relates to the peace, order and good government of 
Canada in such a sense as to bring its provisions within the competency of the Canadian Parliament.” 
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That decision, he said, must, be accepted as an authority to the extent to which it goes, 
namely, that 
v the restrictive provisions of the Act of 1886, when they have been duly brought into operation in any 
provincial area within the Dominion, must receive effect as valid enactments relating to tthe peace, order and 
good government of Canada.”’ 


The Board held that, on that occasion, they could, not inconsistently with Russell y. 
The Queen, declare a statute of the Ontario Legislature establishing provincial liquor prohi- 
bitions to be within the competence of a provincial legislature, provided that the locality 
had not already adopted the provisions of the Dominion Act of 1886. 

It appears to their Lordships that it is not now open to them to treat Russell v. The 
Queen as having established the general principle that the mere fact that Dominion legisla- 
tion is for the general advantage of Canada or is such that it will meet a mere want which is 
felt throughout the Dominion, renders it competent, if it cannot be brought within the heads 
enumerated specifically in section 91. Unless this is so, if the subject-matter falls within any 
of the enumerated heads in section 92, such legislation belongs exclusively to provincial 
competency. No doubt there may be cases arising out of some extraordinary peril to the 
national life of Canada, as a whole, such as the cases arising out of a war, where legislation 
is required of an order that passes beyond the heads of exclusive provincial competency. 
Such cases may be dealt with under the words at the commencement of section 91, conferring 
general powers in relation to peace, order and good government, simply because such cases 
are not otherwise provided for. But instances of this, as was pointed out in the judgment 
in the Fort Frances Pulp case ([1923] A.C, 695), are highly exceptional. Their Lordships 
think that the decision in Russell v. The Queen can only be supported to-day, not on the 
footing of having laid down an interpretation, such as has sometimes been invoked of the 
general words at the beginning of section 91, but on the assumption of the Board, apparently 
made at the time of deciding the case of Russell vy. The Queen, that the evil of intemperance 
at that time amounted in Canada to one so great and so general that at least for the period 
it was a menace to the national life of Canada so serious and pressing that the National 
Parliament was called on to intervene to protect the nation from disaster. An epidemic of 
pestilence might conceivably have been regarded as analogous. It is plain from the decision 
in the Board of Commerce case that the evil of profiteering could not have been so invoked, 
for provincial powers, if exercised, were adequate to it. Their Lordships find it difficult to 
explain the decision in Russell v. The Queen as more than a decision of this order upon 
facts, considered to have been established at its date, rather than upon general law. 

The judgments in the Court below express differing views. Orde, J., granted an interim 
injunction, restraining the first respondents from interfering with the business of the appel- 
lants and from entering on their premises, or examining their works or employees, and from 
exercising their compulsory powers as a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Dominion Act, and from interfering with the property and civil or municipal rights of the 
appellants. He held that the Dominion legislation interfered with provincial rights under 
section 92 in a fashion which could not be supported under any of the enumerated heads in 
section 91, and therefore could not be sustained by invoking the general words with which 
that section commences. The decision in the Fort Frances Pulp case (ubi supra) afforded no 
analogy on which such a contention as this last could be based. ior ta 

Mowat, J., dissenting from this reasoning, referred the trial of the action to a Divisional 
Court. He thought that the legislation in question was a matter of national importance, 
dealing with a subject which affected the body politic of the Dominion, as in Russell v. The 
Queen (ubi supra). , ; 

In the Appellate Division, Mulock, C. J., Smith, J. A., and Magee, J. A., concurred in 
the judgment delivered by Ferguson, J. A. That learned judge held that the Act in question 
was not, “in its pith and substance,” an Aci relating to merely provincial matters falling 
within section 92, but related to industrial disputes which might develop into disputes 
affecting, not only the immediate parties, but the national welfare, peace, order and safety. 
He cited the analogy of the Australian Constitution Act, which, by section 51, placed such 
disputes within the competence of the Australian Parliament when they extended beyond 
the limits of any single state. He was of opinion that, even if the Dominion legislation 
actually interfered with provincial powers, it might be supported if necessary as dealing with 
the interest of the peace, order and good government of Canada, but he thought that it was 
not necessary to go further in point of principle than to treat Russell v. The Queen (ubi 
supra) as showing that, where an abnormal condition in a great emergency demanded it, the 
Parliament of Canada might legislate for such a case without even trenching on the powers 
allocated to the Provinces under section 92. He also thought that the Act wag not one to 
control or regulate contractual or civil rights, but that its object was to authorize inquiry 
into conditions or disputes, and that the prevention of crimes, the protection of public safety, 
peace and order, and the protection of trade and commerce, were of its pith and substance 
and paramount purpose. The Act could also be supported as Dominion legislation under 
the overriding enumerated heads of section 91, as being legislation in relation to the regula- 
tion of trade and commerce, and also to the criminal law. 
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Hodgins, J. A., dissented. In his view industrial strife ‘was nothing more than the 
result of an undersirable use of the civil right to cease work in the operation of various 
businesses. Tihe argument in support of the Act was practically an endeavour to invent a 
new field, which was only a department or development of one of those exclusively possessed 
by provincial legislatures. Nor was the matter made better by the contention that the 
Act, when examined in the light of evidence adduced, dealt with a subject. which trans- 
cended provincial limits and was of Dominion importance. It was, no doubt, true that, 
owing to the highly organized methods of modern labour, strikes might spread and extend 
to other businesses. This might happen, and the state of things might conceivably reach 
a height in which it became comparable to war, famine, or rebellion, and justify Dominion 
action. But on the only facts proved, in the learned Judge’s view, this Act could not be 
supported as dealing with a case of (1) emergency. or (2) general Canadian interest and 
importance, or (3) with a power conferred under any of the enumerated heads in section 
91. No great national emergency was shown to have existed when the statute was enacted 
in 1907. or to have occurred since. and the statute was not framed so as to come into opera- 
tion only when such emergency arose. The statute was further not framed so as to confer 
the drastic powers that would be necessary in such a case, but was based on the normal 
working of industrial relations, which often required time and patience and some restraint 
if dislocation was to be avoided. It was essentially a relative measure. The special and 
exceptional conditions of emergency required by the judgments in the Board of Commerce 
and Fort Frances Pulp cases (ubi supra) did not appear to him to have existed in point of 
fact. So far as anticipations of changes in the future were concerned, Hodgins, J. A., thought 
that the question was whether regulation of civil rights or invasion of property mghts in 
the fashion provided by the Act, in order to bring about a uniform and desirable method of 
dealing with industrial disputes, admirable as its purpose might be, could be valid in view 
of the exercise of the powers given to the Provinces. That the Provinces had such powers. 
as complete as those in this Act given to the Dominion, he entertained no doubt. Several 
Provinces had on their statute books legislation of much the same kind. Even granting 
the national importance of the question, the whole success of this method of dealing with. 
it depended on the capacity to seize on local disputes and their conditions, and to manage 
the exercise of civil rights in relation to them. The circumstance that the dispute might 
spread to other Provinces was not enough in itself to justify Dominion interference, if such 
interference affected property and civil rights. The Province in the present case was simply 
the scene of municipal action. As the result of his consideration of the principles laid down 
for the interpretation of the British North America Act, the learned Judge was of opinion 
that the Act could not stand. 

Their Lordships have examined the evidence produced at the trial. They concur in 
the view taken of it by Hodgins, J. A. They are of opinion that it does not prove any . 
emergency putting the national life of Canada in unanticipated peril such as the Board. 
which decided Russell v. The Queen may be considered to have had before their minds. 

As the result of consideration, their Lordships have come to the conclusion that they 
ought humbly to advise the Sovereign that the appeal should be allowed, and that judg- 
ment should be entered for the appellants for the declaration and injunction claimed. 
There should be no costs, either of this appeal or in the Courts below, and any costs paid 
under the judgment of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court ought to be repaid. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, having been in January, 
1925, disallowed in its then existing form by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the ground that it invaded the fields of jurisdiction allocated 
to the provinces under the terms of the British North America Act, amend- 
ments looking to its rehabilitation were introduced in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour on March 12, 1925. The amending measure restricted 
the application of the Act to matters on which the Dominion has unquestioned 
jurisdiction, and contained an enumeration of the works and undertakings to 
which the provisions of the Act should apply. | 


The minister’s explanation concerning the aim of the Bill was as follows:— 


“The purpose of this amendment is to limit the application of the Act in terms to 
matters not within the legislative jurisdiction of any province. It is recognized, of course, 
that the enumerative provisions of the amendment are not technically necessary for this 
purpose, but it is thought advisable, nevertheless, to insert them for purposes of convenience 
and to make the Act more intelligible to the body of employees and employers whose 
interests the legislation is designed to serve. These remarks apply as well to any overlapping 
which may be found to exist in the amendment as drawn. It is hoped the enactment of 
the section in this form will tend to prevent misunderstandings and differences regarding 
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the application of the Act to particular disputes and create er j in) 

ay greater certainty ini tt 
Bnuustretion bee she Act . mipaia be possible if the provisiong were lai chied it oe 
general terms. € purpose oI the proposed paragraph (iv) is to enabl rovi 
take advantage of the Dominion Act should it so desire.” Ba rahi ae 


During consideration of the Bill by the House of Commons three clauses 
were added with a view to making more effective the provisions of the original 
statute, the changes incorporated in these last-mentioned clauses being identical 
with those which were before Parliament at the two preceding sessions and which 
on each previous occasion were severely opposed in the Senate and so amended 
as to prove unacceptable to the House of Commons. The sections of the Act 
affected were 15, 57 and 58. 

The object of the amendment to section 15 was to facilitate applications 
for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. There had been instances in the 
past where communications addressed by one of the disputing parties to the 
other had remained unanswered and it could not be therefore definitely stated 
that negotiations had taken place and that all efforts to effect a settlement by 
negotiations had failed. The amendment permits the establishment of a board 
where a declaration is submitted to the effect that it has been found impossible 
to secure a conference between the parties concerned or to enter into nego- 
tiations. 

With respect to section 57, which governs the relations of the parties pend- 
ing board proceedings, the amendment places clearly upon the party desiring 
a change in wages or hours the full responsibility, in the event of a dispute 
occurring, for making an application for a board. 

Section 58, one of the penalty sections, was amended so as to conform with 
the change in section 57, the amendment providing that any employer making 
effective a change in wages or hours contrary to the provisions of the Act shall 
be liable to a fine for each day or part of a day such change exists. This 
section had previously made an employer liable for a fine only in the event of 
his declaring or causing a lockout in violation of the statute. 

The Bill, including these additional clauses, passed the House of Com- 
mons and Senate without division, receiving royal assent on June 12. The 
amending Act is printed below. Section I embodies additional clauses. In 
sections 2, 3 and 4 the changes effected are indicated by italics. 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 
[Assented to 12th June, 19265.] 


HIS MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is amended by inserting after section 
two thereof the following:— 
“APPLICATION OF ACT. 


“94. This Act shall apply to the following disputes only :— 


(i) Any dispute in relation to employment upon or in connection with any work, 
undertaking or business which is within the legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Canada, including but not so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing: 

(a) works, undertakings or business operated or carried on for or in connection with 

navigation and shipping, whether inland or maritime; 

(b) lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting any province with any other or others of the 
provinces, or extending beyond the limits of the province; 

(c) lines of steamships between a province and any British or foreign country; 

(d) ferries between any province and any British or foreign country, or between 
two provinces; : ; 

(e) works, undertakings or business belonging to, carried on or operated by aliens, 
including foreign corporations immigrating into Canada to carry on business; 
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(f) such works as, although wholly situate within the province, have been or may 
be declared by the Parliament of Canada to be for the general advantage of 
Canada, or for the advantage of two or more of the provinces; 

(g) works, undertakings or business of any company or corporation incorporated 
by or under the authority of the Parliament of Canada. 

(ii) Any dispute which is not within the exclusive legislative authority of any 

provincial legislature to regulate in the manner provided by this Act. 

(iii) Any dispute which the Governor in Council may by reason of any real or 

apprehended national emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of this Act. 

(iv) Any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 

province and which by the legislation of the province is made subject to the provisions 
of this Act. 


“9p. The provisions of this Act shall be construed as relating only to the application of 
The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and not so as to extend the meaning 
of the word ‘employer’ as defined by section two, paragraph (c), of the said Act.” 

2. Subparagraph (b) of' paragraph two of section fifteen of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, as enacted by section two of chapter twenty-nine of the statutes of 
1910, is repealed, and the following is substituted therefor :— 

“(b) A statutory declaration setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the dispute or 
a reference thereof by the minister to a board, to the best of ‘the knowledge and belief 
of the declarant a lockout or strike will be declared, and (except where ,the application. 
is made by an employer in consequence of an intended change in wages or hours proposed 
by the said employer) that the necessary authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained: or, where a dispute directly affects employees in more than ‘one 
province and such employees are members of a trade union having a general committee 
authorized to carry on negotiations in disputes between employers and employees and so 
recognized by the employer, a statutory declaration by the chairman or president and by 
the secretary of such committee setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the dispute 
or a reference thereof by the minister to a board, to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the declarants a strike will be declared, that the dispute has been the subject jof 
negotiations between the committee of the employees and the employer, or that 2 has 
been impossible to secure conference or to enter into negotiations, that all efforts to obtain 
a satisfactory settlement have failed, and that there is no reasonable hope of securing a settle- 
ment by further effort or negotiations.” 


3. Section fifty-seven of the said Act, as amended by section five of chapter twenty- 
nine of the statutes of 1910, and as further amended by section five of chapter twenty- 
nine of the statutes of 1920, is repealed, and the following is substituted therefor :— 

“57 Employers and employees shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an intended 
or desired change affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours; 
and in the event of such intended or desired change resulting in a dispute, it shall be 
unlawful for the employer to make effective a proposed change in wages or hours or for 
the employees to go on strike, until the dispute has been finally dealt with by a board, and 
a copy of its report has been delivered through the registrar to both the parties affected; 
the application for the appointment of a board shall be made by the employers or employees 
proposing the change in wages or in hours; neither of those parties shall alter the con- 
ditions of employment with respect to wages or hours, or on account. of the dispute do or be 
concerned in doing directly or indirectly, anything in the nature of a lockout or strike, 
or a suspension or discontinuance of employment or work, but the relationship of employer 
and employee shall continue uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything arising out of the 
dispute; but if, in the opinion of the board, either party uses this or any other provision of 
this Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a given condition of affairs through 
delay, and the board so reports to the minister, such party shall be guilty of an offence, 
and liable to the same penalties as are :mposed for a violation of the next preceding 
section.’ 


4. Section fifty-eight of the said Act is repealed, and thie following is substituted 
therefor :— 

“58. Any employer declaring or causing a lockout or making effective a change in wages 
or hours contrary to the provisions of this Act shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars for each day or part of a day 
that such lockout or change exists.” 
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Il. CONCILIATION WORK 


Apart from the administration of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the services of the Department of Labour were utilized during the year in 
connection with the adjustment of a number of labour disputes. In connec- 
tion with some of these disputes application had been made for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, but it was not found neces- 
sary to proceed with the establishment of a board since the difficulties were 
adjusted through the assistance of a conciliator. In other cases in which appli- 
cation was made for the establishment of a board it was found that the dispute 
did not come within the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and the Department of Labour assisted by the appointment of a conciliator 
in bringing about an amicable adjustment. In many of the disputes where a 
settlement was secured by conciliation and no strike took place it was deemed 
desirable to give the matter as little publicity as possible. As a result the best 
work of the department achieved in this direction often becomes known only 
to the chief representatives of the disputants. 

The Minister of Labour assisted personally in some instances and in other 
cases the good offices of the department were exerted through the fair wages 
officers who are stationed at different industrial centres. The officers in question 
are: Mr. Theo. Bertrand, stationed at Montreal; Mr. E. N. Compton, stationed 
at Toronto; Mr. F. E. Harrison, stationed at Vancouver. Mr. E. McG. Quirk, 
of Montreal, though not actually an officer of the department, acted on various 
occasions as a special representative in connection with conciliation work in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Mr. F. E. Harrison, who had been for 
a number of years stationed at Calgary, was moved to Vancouver, and, in 
addition to his charge of departmental matters in British Columbia, has con-' 
tinued to keep in touch with labour questions in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
particularly in connection with disputes occurring from time to time in the 
coal fields of Alberta and eastern British Columbia. 

Close attention was given, as in previous years, to disputes affecting the 
coal fields of British Columbia, Alberta, and Eastern Canada. Reference has 
been made in previous reports to the cost of living commission which was 
established in 1918 on request of the coal miners and operators of Vancouver 
island to deal with the cost of living and wages matters there. An agreement 
had been made whereby the cost of living bonus granted to the miners would 
be adjusted quarterly in accordance with changes occurring from time to time 
in the cost of living. This agreement continued in effect from the fall of 1918 
till the month of November, 1924, when the commission was discontinued on 
account of an agreement which had been reached, with the miners providing 
for a stabilized rate of bonus. 

Reference was made in the last annual report to the strike which had 
occurred on March 31, 1924, in the collieries controlled by the members of the 
Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association. The workmen involved in this 
dispute comprised the membership of District 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The strike continued throughout the spring and summer months and 
into the ensuing fall. Towards the end of September a conference was held on 
request of the Minister of Labour and under the chairmanship of Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Fair Wages Officer. After several meetings had been held the miners 
proposed a renewal of the wage agreement with a reduction in wages of one dollar 
per day for contract men, and 4 or 124 per cent for day wage men. The miners’ 
committee later accepted the suggestion of the departmental officer that wages 
of contract employees be reduced by $1.17 per day, and those of datal men be 
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reduced 4 or 124 per cent, the agreement to run for three years. This proposal 
was declined by the operators, principally on the ground of the length of the 
contract. The joint conference then adjourned until the second week of 
October, when it was expected the Minister of Labour would be present. 
Between October 6 and 10, negotiations were carried on, the Minister of Labour 
and the Premier of Alberta being present. On October 10 a settlement was 
reached, renewing the agreement which expired March 31, 1924, until March 31, 
1927, subject to six months’ notice from either party after March 31, 1925, the 
wage scale to be reduced as mentioned above. This settlement was subject to 
ratification by ballot of the members of the miners’ union, who, on October 16, 
voted for ratification. 

Following the foregoing settlement the mines in the district were reopened, 
but in some instances the steam coal mine operators reported that they could 
not get contracts for coal in competition with coal from the United States at 
low prices and that it was impossible to operate the mines at a loss. Some of 
the mines were, therefore, closed down indefinitely. As a result of ensuing 
negotiations, some of the operating companies withdrew from the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association and entered into separate agreements with their 
employees, providing for lower wage scales than that in the district union 
agreement. 

Mr. Harrison was successful in the month of February in the securing of 
an adjustment of wages rates affecting the workmen employed on the construc- 
tion of a subway in Edmonton which was being built under agreement between 
the municipality and the Canadian National Railways. The dispute had 
previously led to a strike of several weeks’ duration in mid-winter and had been 
the subject of protracted discussion between the public authorities concerned 
and the workmen’s representatives. 

Mr. Harrison made several trips throughout his territory during the year in 
which he assisted in the settlement of industrial disputes at various points. 

The time of Mr. E. N. Compton, resident Fair Wages Officer in Toronto, 
was largely taken up during the year in connection with labour questions 
arising on the contracts for the Welland ship canal which are dealt with in 
another chapter of the present report. 

Happily during the period covered by this report there were relatively few 
industrial disputes in the territory covered by Mr. Compton. He had, however, 
many conferences with representative employers and labour men on matters 
pertaining to labour conditions and his services were used at various points 
in the settlement of labour difficulties. 

Mr. Theo. Bertrand, resident Fair Wages Officer in Montreal, investigated 
eleven industrial disputes during the year involving 258 employers and 3,640 
employees. Assistance was rendered wherever possible in securing working 
agreements between the parties affected. In several instances mediation 
through the departmental officer was instrumental in preventing threatened 
interruption of work. 

Extended reference was made in the last annual report to the strike of 
steel workers and coal miners in Cape Breton which occurred in the summer 
of 1924 and to the efforts which were exerted through the Department of Labour 
to secure a settlement of this trouble. Mention also was made of the report 
of a Royal Commission which was appointed by the Government in September, 
1924, to inquire into the recurring industrial unrest among the steel workers at 
Sydney, N.S., “creating conditions which have occasioned the calling out of 
the active militia in aid of the civil power and their retention for a consider- 
able period of time in the areas affected.” The recommendations made by this 
commission were printed in the last annual report of the Department of Labour. 

Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, was in touch with the labour situation 
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in Nova Scoua during the past year, as a special representative of the Minister 
of Labour. 

Mention is made elsewhere in the present report of the dispute involving 
11,000 coal miners in Nova Scotia which resulted in a cessation of work in the 
coal mines of that province on March 6. 

Mr. Quirk assisted in the settlement of a dispute affecting 3,000 employees 
of the Montreal street railway company and also in the settlement of a dispute 
affecting the foremen, checkers, coopers, truckers, etc., employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway on the wharves in Montreal. In both of these last-men- 
tioned cases applications had been made for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, but the difficulties were adjusted by direct 
negotiations, Mr. Quirk acting as a conciliator. 

An investigation was made by Mr. Quirk of alleged discrimination shown 
by one of the taxi-cab companies in Montreal against certain of its employees 
on account of union activities. As a result of conferences on this subject, the 
company gave assurance that it would meet a committee of its employees 
with regard to grievances and would show no discrimination. Application had 
been made by the employees involved in this dispute for the appointment of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but the subject matters 
were not deemed to be within the scope of the Act, for which reason no board 
was established. 

Mr. Quirk was further called on to deal with the wages claims of various 
classes of workmen employed in construction operations in the harbour of 
Montreal. He was instrumental as well in securing a settlement of a strike of 
the employees of one of the principal paper companies in the eastern townships. 
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I. FAIR WAGES 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada is based on a resolution 
of the House of Commons which was adopted at the session. of 1900 as follows:— 

“That it is resolved, that all Government contracts should contain such conditions 
as will prevent abuses, which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that 
every effort should be made to secure the payment. of such wages as are generally accepted 
as current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried 
out, and that this House cordially concurs in such policy, and deems it the duty of the 
Government to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. 

“Tt is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds.” 


Additional force was given to the fair wages resolution in the revision of the 
Railway Act in 1903 by the inclusion in that statute of a section requiring the 
payment of current rates of wages to all workmen engaged in the construction 
of lines of railway towards which the Parliament of Canada voted financial aid. 
An Order in Council was also adopted in 1907 requiring contractors to post fair 
wages schedules in a conspicuous place on the public works under construction 
and to keep a record of payments made to workmen in their employ, such records 
to be open for inspection by the fair wages officers of the Government. In con- 
formity with the foregoing, conditions have been inserted since 1900 in Govern- 
ment contracts to which the fair wages policy applies requiring the observance of 
current wages rates. In connection with proposed works of construction schedules 
have been generally prepared setting forth the minimum wages rates and hours of 
labour to be observed in the performance of the contract. In other cases a clause 
was inserted calling for the observance of current wages and hours of the district 
and providing that in the event of any dispute arising as to what are the current 
wages or hours the same shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose 
decision shall be final. 

In order that the fair wages policy should be made as nearly uniform in terms 
and administration as possible, it was confirmed in 1922 by Order in Council 
(see Annual Report, 1922, pages 42-46). 

This Order in Council contains two sets of labour conditions marked “A” 
and “B”, respectively. The former is applicable to “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the construction or remodelling of public 
buildings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry docks, eleva- 
tors, harbours, piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifications and 
other works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and other 
works for facilitating the transmission of timber, and all other works and 
properties constructed or remodelled for the Government of Canada;” the like 
conditions are as far as practicable observable also by the departments of 
government in connection with all agreements involving the grant of Dominion 
public funds in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. The conditions marked “B” are observable by the depart- 
ments concerned in connection with “all contracts for, the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other Government officers and 
employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any other articles 
and things hereafter designated by the Governor in Council.” 

As a result of experience gained in the administration of the fair wages 
policy, as set forth in the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, certain amendments 
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were made to the “A” conditions by Order in Council of April 9, 1924, on recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, which, without altering the scope and 
intent of the policy, are intended to make its purpose clearer and more definite. 

In the case of all contracts to which the “A” conditions apply, the depart- 
ment of the Government concerned is required to communicate to the Depart- 
ment of Labour the nature of the proposed contract and the classes of labour 
likely to be required in its execution. The Labour Department is charged with 
the preparation of schedules setting forth the rates of wages and hours of labour 
generally accepted as current, for competent workmen of the various classes 
required, in the district in which the work is to be performed. This fair wage 
schedule is thereupon embodied in the contract. In any cases where the Depart- 
ment of Labour is unable to furnish fair wage schedules for the purpose afore- 
said, authority is given for the insertion in the contract of a fair wage clause in 
the terms following:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract. for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in the trade in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages, and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. Where there are special circumstances which in the judgment of the Minister of 
Labour make it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the manner and subject to the 
provisions herein above set forth, decide what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay 
to any employee or employees for any services performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the minister* to pay such wages at the rates so fixed and to deduct 
the amount thereof from any moneys owing by the Government to the contractor and any 
such payment shall for all purposes as between the contractor and the Government be 
deemed and be taken to be payment to the contractor, and the contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any employee or employees 
where it is established to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the contractor and the class of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, 
overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


During the year 1924-25 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions in connection with the execution of eighty-five contracts. These were 
divided among the different departments of the Government as follows: Rail- 
ways and Canals, 9; Marine and Fisheries, 4; Interior, 1; National Defence, 
2; Indian Affairs, 4; Public Works, 65. 


WoRKS FOR WHICH FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS PREPARED 


The following tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions pre- 
pared. in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1924-25:— 


*The term ‘“ ministe: ’’ in this case refers to the minister of the department with which the contract is made. 
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TaBLE showing, by provinces, the Fair Wages Conditions prepared, 1924-25. 
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Post Orrice Conrracts—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Depart- 
ment by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of 
the labour employed, which were approved by the Department of 
Labour, 1924-25. | 


Amount 
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Farr Waces CoMPLAINTS ON GOVERNMENT WORKS 


Complaint was made to the Department of Labour in various instances 
during the past year that contractors for Government works were not complying 
with the fair wage requirements of their contracts. Most of these complaints 
related to alleged non-payment of the wages rates contemplated in the contract, 
the requirement in each case being that the contractor should pay the work- 
people the rates of wages current in the district for the various classes of labour 
employed. In some cases inquiry showed that the claims were not justified; in 
all instances, however, in which the complaints were well founded action was 
taken by the Department of Labour to uphold the rights of the workmen con- 
cerned. | 
As in the preceding year, a number of the complaints related to the con- 
tracts for the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, which is the largest public 
work under way in Canada at the present time. The construction of this canal 
was begun in 1913. The work was discontinued towards the close of the Great 
War, but was resumed later by the Department of Railways and Canals. Con- 
tracts were subsequently let for the completion of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, also 
for the construction of sections 7 and 8, leaving only one section in the neigh- 
bourhood of Welland on which construction work has not yet been begun. Pro- 
vision has been made by the Dominion Government in all cases for the observ- 
ance of the rates of wages and hours of labour generally accepted as current in 
the district for the different classes of workmen employed. 

On account of disputes which had arisen on the Welland Ship Canal work, 
the Minister of Labour issued a ruling in the month of June, 1923, regarding the 
wages rates and hours of labour of the different classes of workmen employed. 
The rates and hours sanctioned by the minister were based in the main on 
asreement which had been reached between the contractors and their employees. 

Application was made to the Minister of Labour during the past winter by 
the different contracting firms concerned for a revision of the 1923 wages rates, 
and some of the firms submitted a schedule of rates which in their opinion should 
be adopted. These proposed rates ranged from a minimum of 25 cents per hour 
for common labour upward. On receipt of this request the Minister of Labour 
directed that a special inquiry should be made for the purpose of. ascertaining 
the rates of wages and working hours that are current at present in the district. 
This inquiry was made by one of the fair wages officers of the Department of 
Labour, accompanied by a representative of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, which latter department is charged with the supervision of the work. 

During the course of the inquiry, an opportunity was granted by the 
Government officers to the contracting firms affected and to the labour repre- 
sentatives to submit all information in their possession as to the standards which 
were being observed on other work and which were applicable to the canal con- 
struction. Before acting on the report the minister convened and attended a 
conference of the contractors and labour representatives in St. Catharines and 
an opportunity was provided in this way for the fullest discussion of the situa- 
tion in all respects. An opportunity was also afforded to the contracting firms 
and to the labour representatives to reach an agreement, if possible, by mutual 
understanding. Efforts made in this latter direction were, however, unsuccessful, 
and the minister’s ruling was issued within a few days thereafter. On the report 
submitted by the Government officers as to existing wages standards in the dis- 
trict, certain changes were sanctioned by the Minister of Labour in the schedule 
from those that had been previously in effect. Changes were also made in the 
case of some trades in the working hours. 

The rates as sanctioned in the schedule are subject to further revision from 
time to time under the terms of contract as may be necessary in accordance with 
any changes which may occur in current wages rates and hours in the district. 
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IV. STATISTICS 


During the year statistics of strikes and lockouts, wages and hours of 
labour, prices and cost of living, employment and industrial accidents have been 
collected and published regularly in the Labour Gazette, annual reviews also 
appearing soon after the close of the calendar year. In accordance with the 
“ Statistics Act, 1918,” and under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
approved by Order in Council dated October 16, 1922, certain classes of these 
statistics are collected and published in co-operation with the Dominion Statis- 
tician, in close association with statistics of general social and economic condi- 
tions as organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The classification of 
industries and occupations drawn. up in the bureau is followed in the compilation 
of the statistics of labour. 

Statistics respecting employment appear in chapter VII of the present 
report. | 

STRIKES AND LocKOUTS DURING 1924 


The year 1924 was marked by a smaller number of strikes and lockouts 
than 1923 or 1922, which years in turn had shown lowest numbers of disputes 
since 1915. Of the 73 disputes in existence during the year, 10 were carried 
over from 1923, there being 63 which began during 1924. At the end of the year 
two disputes were still in existence, one of clothing workers in Montreal, which 
began in December, and one of coal miners at Drumheller, Alberta, which began 
on December 29. The numbers of employees involved and the time loss in man 
working days were much greater than in 1923, and nearly as great as in 1922, 
owing to a strike of over 7,000 coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia, 
which lasted from April to October, and caused a time loss of over one million 
working days. A strike of similar magnitude and duration had occurred in 
1922 also. ® 

The other principal disputes during the year included a strike of about 
10,000 coal miners in Nova Scotia in January and February, and the strike of 
job printing compositors for the 44-hour week which began in 1921 and con- 
tinued in Canada in six cities, being not called off until August 30, 1924. A 
strike of loggers in British Columbia in January and February involved over 
1,500 employees, causing a time loss of nearly 45,000 working days. 

The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on 
the establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars 
of industrial disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette; also 
as early in each year as possible a summary statement of the previous calendar 
year is printed in the Labour Gazette, with a statistical analysis. The figures 
are given for the calendar rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they 
become more easily comparable with statistics on the same subject gathered in 
other countries, which also as a rule use the calendar year. The figures printed 
are inclusive of all strikes which come to the knowledge of the department, 
and the methods taken to secure information practically preclude probability 
of omissions of a serious nature. So far as concerns figures given with respect 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees concerned, etc., it is impossible 
always to secure exact information, but the estimate made in such cases is the 
result of painstaking methods in the collection of data, and, with increasing 
experience in dealing with the subject, it is believed that the statistics indicate 
the conditions with reasonable precision. 

The record of the department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout is rarely 
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encountered. In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together under the term, “ industrial disputes.” 

A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the department, is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees, and lasting more than 
one working day. Disputes of only one day’s duration or less and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not been in the past included in the 
published: record, but a separate record of such disputes has been maintained 
in the department. For 1924, however, any such disputes involving a time loss 
of ten working days or more are included in the published record, there being 
five of these, involving twenty-six employees and resulting in a time loss of 760 
working days. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss in working days, by groups of 
industries for each year back to 1901, shows that in mining considerable time 
loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1918, and again in 1917, 1919, 1922, 
1923 and 1924. In the metal trades no great time loss appeared except in 1919, 
when the strikes in the metal trades in various cities and the general strike in 
Winnipeg in sympathy with the metal trades’ strike there, caused a time loss 
of about two million days. In 1918, 1920 and 1928, however, the time losses (in 
these trades) were larger than in other years. In building and construction 
considerable time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911 and 1919. In transportation 
there was considerable time loss only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen; in 
1908, due to a strike of railway shop machinists; and in 1918 and 1919, due to 
‘numbers of strikes in street railway operation, as well as among freight handlers, 
in local transportation, cartage, etc. 


RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY YEARS, 1901 TO 1924 


Number of Disputes Disputes in existence in the year 

Year In existence | Beginning in | Employers Employees | Time loss in 

in the year the year involved involved working days 
| [SL eS || 
AOD octet ia tect cae 104 104 273 28,086 632, 302 
1002.2 Ae a a, 121 121 420 12,264 120, 940 
1908 io. Stele iat PS oe Se 146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
1 AS eM enh cee ite al Ae | 99 99 575 16,482 265, 004 
1905... Waseda ee Log 89 88 437 16, 223 217,244 
1QO6 s oi. Fae La ee BP. Sve a allipte 141 |. 141 1,015 26,050 359, 797 
LO0d Sse sc nee eerie tos ae 149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
1908... 6) soe FOR Re 68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
1900. crepes cyst)! eet seth ove, 69 69 397 Léa 871,845 
ESTO Soe Nee ee oe es ee 84 82 1;335 21,280 718,635 
19TE MY LELEAL. RELAYS dos 99 96 475 30,094 2,046, 650 
1912 i. pA Sore). he 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
LOTS 2 ote pear m tll ceiters 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1,287,678 
Us Ce i ches en a 44 40 205 8,678 430, 054 
191Bipee der i oaimel ety oe 43 38 96 9,140 106,149 
TOG er oe ac een ee bei ee 75 74 271 21,157 208, 277 
19D 7M Be RRR?” Aik A Ae 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
1918 Darilivn Joanie. oa 196 191 766 68,489 , 341 
ut ) CORBI UIE Bia seco Cay 298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942,189 
1920) 228244, SEM tk Ue eed 285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
92h hs Bae. te. 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
at! 7 VRS OR: Be WS ee 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,296 
AG20 et ea ae nae 91 tT 419 32, 868 768,474 
19245 ci Ts SEES VE. BEE 73 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
OLB... vetoes te 2,915* 2,803 16, 406* 835, 689* 23,118, 849 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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PRICES AND Cost oF LIVING 


The publication in the Labour Gazette each month of statistics of retail 
prices of staple foods, and of coal and wood and coal oil, and as to the rentals 
of six-roomed workingmen’s houses in some sixty of the industrial centres of 
Canada, begun in 1910, has been continued. Since 1921 the figures as to food 
prices have been secured through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from repre- 
sentative butchers and grocers in these centres, as well as through the resident 
correspondents of the Labour Gazette. The calculation of a weekly family 
budget of foods, fuel and rent, in order to show the changes in the costs of these 
items from month to month, which has been continued and supplemented by 
information as to the changes in the costs of clothing, boots, etc., secured half- 
yearly, has made possible the publication from time to time in the Labour 
Gazette of a table showing, by percentages, the changes in the cost of the prin- 
cipal items of family consumption, as in the accompanying table. 

In connection with the statistics of wholesale prices published by the 
department in special reports from 1910 to 1917 and monthly in the Labour 
Gazette since 1911, it is to be noted that, as a result of an arrangement made 
in 1918, the Dominion Statistician has constructed a new index number of 
wholesale prices in Canada designed to replace that published by the depart- 
ment as the official index number for Canada. The index number calculated 
by the department covering the period 1890 to date (based upon prices 1890- 
1899 as 100) has therefore been discontinued. The new index is weighted and 
based upon the prices of 238 commodities in 1913, and has three systems of 
erouping, enabling analyses to be made from three different points of view. 
For the years prior to 1913 the new index number was constructed from the 
prices published by the Department of Labour from 1890 to 1913 using 1913 
as 100, the index number being unweighted for this period. This number was 
issued by the bureau in 1923, a summary being given in the Labour Gazette for 
June of that year. The figures for the main grouping, namely, that according 
to “Chief Component Material,’ have now been carried back by months to 
the year 1913. The figures for the other two groupings have been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date. Pending the publication of the new index number 
by months back to 1913 the department continued the publication in the Labour 
Gazette of its index number of 272 commodities up to the end of 1924, but pub- 
lished the summary tables of the new index each month with notes on the prices 
movement and this is being continued. 

Other index numbers of wholesale prices in Canada calculated by Pro- 
fessor H. Michell, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and the United States 
ee Reserve Board, are given in summary form each quarter in the Labour 

azette. 

Statistics as to the movements of prices in other countries have been pub- 
lished in the Labour Gazette as in previous years, the considerable development 
of statistical work of this nature in nearly all countries having increased the 
amount of information available. 

The statistics of prices and cost of living have been used to a considerable 
extent in the adjustment of wages, while in some cases employers and employees 
have agreed to adjust wage rates from time to time according to the cost of 
living statistics in the Labour Gazette. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1924 
(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


<i TiRED SE a Lo cn aa... ee 


Cloth- | Sun- 

Date Food Fuel Rent ii dues All 
Pr OOa OME cron orate debate OS. A 108 98 92 110 100 102 
SN DO Es See Oi Lt A A a 8 111 97 84 125 105 104. 
ole Ade ae lies Beameda ae)! Sakai! NN Alina thal a 138 110 86 143 110 119 
Bee ee eal CN I re OP ag 167 134 94 167 145 143 
PI ike dae pee MT, LNG. Bake 186 163 102 198 160 162 
SPER MOL Ghat ae ance beh, MAR: J. 882, THe 201 166 117 234 180 179 
[as ORR Bee le OL a 229 191 134 260 190 201 
Speer aeaUcy 2). its etter ne Ee RAY 202 218 139 235 190 192 
RE RR Rs 2 iy A 180 208 139 195 188 177 
Sea al eta 1 Bat BeBe ls Shh... Sa 152 197 143 173 181 163 
PGDwAELOZL. 6.061... tae. ds. MAME, 4). 0.008, 0, 2008 161 189 145 167 170 163 
TO NSD RR RR 27) Se 150 187 145 158 166 156 
Peper OS2 FN, OE A MR eS ete 140 181 145 155 164 152 
2 EE 2 A RR bikes et SE SIS I ae 140 179 146 155 164 152 
OS yale eae Wh A ae ASUS ile A a a 140 189 146 155 164 152 
OSCR AE DAMES D TRS SY EPPS SR RR a a 141 186 146 155 164 153 
Ug i a EN SR ey ae 145 189 146 155 164 154 
eT a RRR ES ae a "Te 139 182 147 155 164 152 
ON sr a: Bae En Ui) cr ar 142 183 147 155 164 1535 
Cy EBM oe IN RY 0 6. Bde a ee a 146 185 146 155 164 154 
et ee i ee eet og tars has ee 139 180 147 155 164 151 
Sy) IE es OS Sa Pe RS 135 176 147 155 164 150 
SG Ee ET USCS BERT iii a) ae ARS eas 140 176 147 155 164 151 
Pe Ormee O2A EEG bon. Joke ee or ck fo, et 144 175 146 155 164 153 


WAGES AND Hours or LABOUR 


Statistics as to wages and hours of labour are secured to a considerable 
extent in connection with the work of the department on strikes and lockouts, 
industrial agreements, conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wage 
schedules, and reports of changes in wages and hours. Reports are also secured 
each year from representative employers in the various industries and from 
labour organizations as to the rates of wages in effect. 

The series of bulletins on wages and hours of labour in Canada begun in 
1921 has been continued. Report No. 7, issued as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette for January, 1925, gives information as to rates of wages in certain 
trades and industries for 1920 to 1924. The accompanying table from Report 
No. 7 indicates the movement. in wage rates during 1924, as compared with 
previous years for the classes included, and these index numbers are intended 
to show the trend in wage rates pending the calculation and publication of an 
index number covering the industries more completely. It will be noted that 
during 1924 wages rose slightly in several of the groups, but fell in coal mining. 
There were advances in-the building trades, metal trades and printing trades, as 
well as in common labour in factories and lumbering. Report No. 8, issued as 
a supplement to the Labour Gazette for April, 1925, was supplementary to Report 
No. 7, and dealt with wages from 1920 to 1924 in certain manufacturing indus- 
tries, in local transportation, in grain elevators, in laundries, and for telephone 
and civic employees. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 
1901-1924. (Rates in 1913=100) 


ES ———————___—____—————_—______ nT Tn inn nn an 


: : : Com- Miscel- 
Build- Metal Print- | Electric | Steam 
Year ing | Trades | _ ing Rail-) | Rails irs Average | p.710n, janeous jam 
Trades Trades ways ways T alicuci lt tades 

1901 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 70:8 82-8 Ty CO rae IEC inl aU RAIMI arabe’ inarcanpleaeA SHS 
1902 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 73°6 83-8 CALEY aM Oe ek ME SE NT Ae eae as SR SS ne 
1903 67-4 (83 62-6 71-1 76-7 85-3 BO | eo ce a eee 
190 eck sg 69:7 75°9 66-1 73-1 78-6 85-1 TAB Ske IL NRT NI San tect 
1905 73°0 78-6 68-5 73°5 78-9 86°3 eB. ee lk aac. ci erataeaeie-a ne bak eu tar 
190GNU Ss Ee 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 98e Pile Plt Ge a Sete SIRES cnet 
1907or Mae 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 BB Bisse: dceeke te sg | rs awh eae [retake nee eee 
L9OSs ei ee oe 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-7 94-8 59 | PR PE eee PA ee Rha Gk Lae 4H: 
POOR ae eas 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86:7 95-1 Fe el Ee CRIS (EAS [he Srey ae kd 
IGT ess 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 bok aed Radio Mee ee NN ae ane 9 crate 
+ Re) |S NGS a a ea 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97:5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
TOM aes. § 96-0 95:3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
1913 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-9 106-9. 109-0 100-0 100-0 
5 RO WB aa ae 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-7 101:°9 101-4 101-0 103-2 94-7 
LOTR SOE. 101°5 101-5 103°6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-0 106-2 89-1 
ISTO ae 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 104-9 111-7 105-7 110-4 115-1 109-5 
LOR ee 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 110-1 130-8 117-5 129-2 128-0 130-2 
1918 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 133-2 157-8 139-8 152-3 146-8 150-5 
1910880. 80.8 148-2 180-1 145-9 163°3 154-2 170-5 160-4. 180-2 180-2 169:8 
POZO aks sees 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 186-6 197-7 192-1 215-3 216-8 202-7 
192ME ce. 170°5 186-8 193-3 192-1 165-3 208-3 186-1 190:6 202-0 152-6 
1922 aes 3 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 155-1 197-8 176-8 183-0 189-1 158-7 
1928 Shes. 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 157-4 197°8 178-4 181-7 196-1 170-4 
19240 oe? 169-7 175-5 191-9 186°4 157-4 192°4 179-3 183-2 197-6 183-1 


*Simple average of six preceding columns. 
FaraL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1924 


Fatalities due to industrial accidents in Canada, as shown by reports to 
the Department of Labour, numbered 1,281 in 1924, as compared with 1,412 in 
1923. The number of persons employed during the year was, however, some- 
what smaller than during 1923. In both years logging had a higher fatality 
record in proportion to the number of workers employed than any other indus- 
try; falling trees, branches, etc., were responsible for 90 deaths in 1924, drown- 
ings for 39, and the handling of materials in rolling, piling and loading opera- 
tions for 25 deaths. The non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying industry 
was second in its rate of fatalities, a principal cause being the fall of loose rocks 
from the sides of open pits. In the mining, smelting and quarrying group the 
three main causes of fatalities were falls of rock, which accounted for 65 deaths, 
explosives which accounted for 25 deaths, and mine and quarry cars which 
accounted for 24 deaths. In steam railway service 139 deaths were reported; 
in water transportation, 76; in storage and local transportation, 39; and in pub- 
lic utilities, including the telegraph and telephone services, 45. In the manu- 
facturing industries 164 fatalities were reported, the greatest number being in 
the saw and’ planing mills and in the iron, steel and products groups. Ninety- 
three deaths occurred in the agricultural group, 21 being caused by horses and 
12 by farm machinery. . 

The greatest loss of life in all groups was caused by falling objects, which 
included the 90 deaths already mentioned as due to falling trees, branches, etc., 
in the logging industry, 65 deaths due to falling rocks, ete., in the mines and 
quarries, 25 caused by material falling from elevations, loads, piles, etc., and 
21 due to the collapse of structures. Moving trains, vehicles, etc., caused the 
death of 236 employees, derailments and collisions causing 22 of these fatal- 
ities, being struck by, run over or crushed by or between cars and engines 
causing 106, mine and quarry cars, 24, automobile and other power vehicles, 34, 
and animal drawn vehicles, 12. There were 135 deaths due to drowning; 83 
due to falling from elevations such as scaffolds, bridges, etc., 44 of these being 
in the construction industries; 10 deaths were due to falls from ladders; 52 
were caused by explosive substances and 13 by steam escapes, boiler explos- 
ions, compressed air, etc.; 52 deaths were caused by electricity; 5 by hot sub- 
stances and 5 by gas fumes. Working machinery was responsible for 46 deaths. 
About 30 persons died from infection following injuries. 
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The accompanying table shows the fatal industrial accidents in 1924, classi- 
fied by months, and the ratio of accidents to the number of employees in certain 
of the industries based on figures showing the estimated number of persons 
employed in these industries in 1923, the figures for 1924 being not available 
at the time of publication:— 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1924, BY MONTHS 
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V. LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette was published monthly in English and French during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, which was the twenty-fourth year of 
its existence. The average monthly paid circulation of the two editions was 
7,649, or 6,581 of the English edition and 1,068 of the French. A nominal sub- 
scription of 20 cents a year, or 3 cents per copy, is charged, the purpose of the 
subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of the actual 
demand, rather than to pay the cost of production. The subscription list includes 
the names of chartered banks, employing firms, and labour unions which paid 
subscriptions in behalf of their individual officers or members. In addition to 
the paid circulation, the publication is issued gratuitously to certain public 
bodies and institutions, including government departments, both federal and 
provincial, municipalities, university and public libraries, boards of trade, labour 
organizations, newspapers and trade journals, as well as to certain persons who 
supply from time to time information requested by the department. Free 
single copies are frequently sent to persons seeking information on subjects 
dealt with in a particular issue. The average monthly distribution of compli- 
mentary copies was 3,723 of the English and 667 of the French edition. 

The Labour Gazette contains the official record of all proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, including the full texts of the 
reports of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established under the pro- 
visions of the Act. Information is also given in the Labour Gazette with respect 
to proceedings under the other statutes administered by the Department. of 
Labour, including the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical 
Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, and the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, and to proceedings under the federal Order in Council providing for 
the payment of fair wages on Dominion Government contracts. ’ 

The Labour Gazette is the usual medium for the publication of the “ statis- 
tical and other information relating to the conditions of labour’”’ which, under 
the provisions of the Conciliation Act of 1900, the department is required to 
collect, digest and publish. These records include a monthly analysis of prices, 
wholesale and retail, in Canada, with estimates of the average cost of living, 
the prices of staple articles, and index numbers of price movements over a 
series of years. Similar statistics compiled from records in other countries are 
also given for the purpose of comparison. Periodical statements and tables 
appear indicating the movements of employment and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in Canada and in the various provinces and municipalities. This informa- 
tion is derived from three sources: (1) reports received from the 63 offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showing the number of applications for 
work, the existing vacancies, and the number of workpeople placed in positions; 
(2) reports from trade unions showing the extent of unemployment among their 
members; and (3) reports from employers throughout Canada showing the 
number of employees on their pay-rolls. Statistical information on changes 
in wages and hours of labour is presented from time to time in special articles. 
Monthly and annual tables of industrial disputes are also given, showing the 
causes, extent and results of strikes and lockouts in Canada. The agreements 
entered into between employers and workmen are described each month in detail. 
Quarterly and annual statistics are given of the fatal accidents that have 
occurred in the various branches of industry, stress being laid on the causes 
of these accidents with a view to the possible elimination of some of the risks 
of industry; a series of notes on industrial safety and health is also published 
monthly with the some object. 

The labour legislation enacted by the Dominion Parliament and by the 
legislatures of the various provinces is outlined in the Labour Gazette on the 
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conclusion of each session, and note is made, as far as possible, of the outstand- 
ing activities throughout Canada under existing Acts or regulations. These 
records are of interest as showing a tendency towards uniformity among various 
provincial Acts concerning the regulation of factories and mines, workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wages, mothers’ allowances, and in many other fields 
of legislative action. Each issue contains further an account of important 
recent legal decisions affecting labour. 

The conventions and other activities of labour unions are noted from month 
to month, with particular reference to legislative proposals put forward by 
labour men. The subject of technical education and apprentice training is also 
covered in a series of notes in each issue. 

Prominence is given in the Labour Gazette to the important work of the 
League of Nations International Labour Organization, the draft conventions and 
recommendations put forward from time to time being printed in full, and a 
record kept of the progress of ratification, both in Canada and in other countries. 

In addition to the regular periodical articles, each issue of the Labour 
Gazette contains special articles on subjects arising out of the general work of 
the department, as well as notes on current topics of interest to labour. 
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VI. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


The Combines Investigation Act, 1923, chapter 9, 13-14 George V, which 
became law on June 13, 1923, was, by Order in Council of August 14, 1923, 
placed under the Minister of Labour for general administration. By Order in 
Council of August 25, 1923, Mr. Harry Hereford, Industrial Engineer of the 
Department of Labour, was appointed Registrar of the Combines Investigation 
Act. 

Section 2 of the Act defines a combine as follows:— 

(a) The expression “Combine” in this Act shall be deemed to have reference to such 
combines immediately hereinafter defined as have operated or are likely to operate to the 
detriment of or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others; 
and limited as aforesaid, the expression as used in this Act shall be deemed to include (1) 
mergers, trusts and monopolies so called, and (2) the relation resulting from the purchase, 
lease, or other acquisition by any person of any control over or interest in the whole or 
part of the business of any other person, and (3) any actual or tacit contract, agreement, 
arrangement, or combination which has or is designed to have the effect of (i) limiting 
facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or dealing; or (ii) 
preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production; or (iii) fixing a common price 
or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost of storage or transportation; or 
(iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental storage or transportation; or (v) 
preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling within any particular 
area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, trans- 
portation, insurance or supply; or (vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce. 


and section 26 provides that:— 

(a) Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars or to two years’ imprisonment, or if a corporation to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, who is a party or privy to or knowingly assists in 
the formation or operation of a combine as defined in this Act. 

(b) No prosecution for any offence under this section shall be commenced otherwise 
than at the instance of the Solicitor General of Canada or of the Attorney General of a 
province. 


INVESTIGATION INTO ALLEGED COMBINE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES 


Included in the representations received in the department during the first 
seven months of the operation of the Act, as set forth in the Annual Report of 
the Department of Labour for the year ending March 31, 1924, was a complaint 
regarding conditions said to exist in connection with the marketing of British 
Columbia fruit and vegetables. This matter was being investigated by the 
registrar at the close of the fiscal year 1923-24, and in July, 1924, an application 
for an investigation, signed by six residents of British Columbia, led to the 
appointment of Mr. Lewis Duncan, barrister of Toronto, as commissioner by an 
Order in Council, which named various parties to the alleged combine, these 
parties being for the most part members of the Nash organization in Canada, or 
shareholders in the Growers’ Sales Agency, Limited. 

The commissioner made an interim report to the minister on February 18, 
1925, referring to conditions as found in the provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the commissioner were as fol- 
ows :— 

The conclusions of your commissioner are that the Nash combination of jobbing and broker- 
age houses is a combine which is operating and has operated detrimentally to the interests of 
the Canadian public, including in that term producer, consumer and trade opposition. Your 
commissioner is also of the conclusion that, while other combines within the meaning of the 
statute exist, such as the self-defensive combine of the members of the Growers’ Sales 
Agency Limited, and the local associations of jobbers who meet to discuss prices and supply, 
still the Growers’ Sales combine would dissolve into its constituent competitive elements if 
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the jobber-broker connection were made unlawful; and that the price-fixing arrangements of 
the local associations of jobbers are made more permanent than would ordinarily be the 
case by the threats of the Nash brokers and supervisors to discipline any price cutter by 
depriving him of his supply. 

The Nash combine is a double combine. It consists first of a combination of a large 
number of jobbing houses, which has already been referred’ to as the jobber-jobber com- 
bine; and secondly of an association in the one organization of brokerage and jobbing 
houses, referred to as the jobber-broker combine. 

A jobber-broker combine is not a “natural” combine; for it is an attempt to join in 
the one organization two opposing factors: the broker, whose interest should be solely that 
of the grower; and the jobber, whose interest is opposed to that cf the grower. Such a 
combination is wrong in principle and dangerous, and your commissioner recommends that 
it be declared unlawful. There is a mass of testimony in favour of such action, including 
testimony already quoted from jobbers. 

The following resolution passed at a meeting of the directors of the Berry Growers’ 
Co-operative Union of British Columbia, held on January 30, 1925, may be here quoted as 
showing the feeling of the growers:— 

That whereas the fruit and vegetable selling at prairie points is now performed 
by brokers who are paid for their services by the shippers of British Columbia, and 
at the same time these brokers are appointed and controlled by jobbers at prairie 
points who buy British Columbia produce from the brokers, be it resolved that this 
union goes on record as opposing this principle, and that the Dominion Government 
be petitioned to pass legislation making jobber-owned brokerages in Canada illegal; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Premier, the Ministers of Agriculture and 
iti the Canadian Horticultural Council, and to Mr. Munro, M.P. for the Fraser 

alley. 


If legislative action is taken to sever the jobber-broker connection of the Nash and 
Growers’ Sales organization, the latter organization will dissolve into its constituent and 
independent jobber elements. But in the case of the Nash organization there will remain 
the jobber-jobber combine. 

Such an organization has the power by collective action to operate prejudicially to the 
interests of the public. If there were no collective action, but if each jobber member traded 
in competition with fellow members and the opposition, no exception could be taken; and 
the Nash group though much larger would be in the same position as other groups of jobbing 
houses, conducted under one management, such as the Scott Fruit Co. Limited, P. Burns & 
Co. Limited, and Macdonald’s Consolidated, Limited. 

The insistence, however, of the Nash and in a more limited way of the Growers’ Sales 
houses on sales to them being made through their brokerage offices (which for this purpose 
are only brokerage agencies levying a toll on each transaction), in effect denies a great part 
of the market in Western Canada to products handled by other brokers. Western Canada 
has been divided by these organizations into brokerage areas, and the policy has been laid 
down that brokers selling produce direct to jobbing houses must pay brokerage to the broker- 
age office within whose area the sale has been made. This toll amounts in some cases to $90 
a car; and it is exacted for the privilege of being allowed to sell to the jobbing house. The 
charge is made even when the brokerage company has had nothing to do with effecting the 
sale. This practice restricts distribution, assists the creation of monopoly and injures the 
producer, consumer and broker. Your commissioner recommends that it be declared 
unlawful. 

The phenomenal advance of the Nash interests at the expense of the independent broker 
and jobber is bringing Western Canada face to face with the possibility of a monopoly in 
the distribution of fruits and vegetables. Once monopoly or effective monopolistic control 
is reached the regulating factor of competition disappears. The only alternative to mono- 
poly is to make possible the continuation of effective competition both of brokers and 
jobbers. 

In the United States of America the courts have been given power to order the dissolu- 
tion of certain combines on the application of the Federal Trade Commission. Your com- 
missioner suggests the advisability of considering the enactment of similar legislation appli- 
cable to persons engaged in the distribution of the products of the soil. i ae i 

While your commissioner feels that legislative action along the lines indicated is neces- 
sary, he is also of the opinion that many of the existing evils could be removed by the 
establishment of a nation-wide grower-owned selling agency. It would he with such an 
agency, while obtaining the best prices for the growers, to give 4 maximum distribution 
without wasteful overlapping, and to develop a rational and unified export policy. Pro- 
vided four tests are met, no merchandizing, no favouritism, the strictest accounting, and 
the employment of men of probity, that way les success. 


The interim report of the commissioner was, in accordance with section 20 
of the Act, remitted to the Attorneys General of the Provinces of British Col- 
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umbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba for such action as they might 
respectively deem necessary, and it may be stated that, after the close of the 
fiscal year, and therefore outside of the period properly covered by this report, 
the provincial attorneys general above named offered to co-operate with the fed- 
eral authorities and requested the latter to institute the necessary proceedings. 
The Dominion Government therefore appointed Mr. J. C. McRuer, Assistant 
Crown Attorney, of Toronto, as general prosecutor. 


INVESTIGATION INTO ALLEGED COMBINE AMONGST CoAL DEALERS AT WINNIPEG 


A formal application for an investigation, signed by six residents of Win- | 
nipeg, Man., led to the appointment in October, 1924, of Mr. David Campbell, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, as a commissioner to investigate an alleged combine of retail 
and wholesale coal dealers and coal mine owners, resulting in their acquiring 
control of the purchase and sale of coal in the province of Manitoba and else- 
where, to the injury of the consumers. 

The application presented to the registrar under the Act for an investiga- 
tion, was accompanied by a formal complaint, signed and sworn to by six resi- 
dents of Winnipeg, all more or less in touch with the retail coal business. One 
of the chief allegations was stated by one of the complainants as follows:— 

I believe there is a combination in existence among the members of the Winnipeg 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association to maintain the retail prices of coal at the standards which 
now maintain among them, and in particular, to maintain the price of Drumheller lump at 
approximately $13 per ton. I also believe that one of the methods used by said members 
of making this combination effective is to cut off the supplies from and to put out of busi- 
ness any coal dealer who will not maintain this said standard of prices. In particular, I 
believe that the coal dealers who are in the combination are at present engaged in a move- 
ment to cut off my coal supplies and to put me out of business, and that the sole reason for 
this is my unwillingness to co-operate with them in maintaining their scale of charges and my 
persistence in selling my coal at prices substantially lower than theirs. 


The commissioner reported to the minister on February 28, 1925, and, after 
enumerating the various parties alleged to be included in a combine, allowed 
that a strong prima facie case had been made out by Mr. Hudson and others 
of the complainants. “Briefly,” he said, “they allege that a combine exists 
among some or all of the above named corporations, firms, associations or 
individuals whereby the prices of domestic coals to the customers at Winnipeg 
are enhanced to the amount of from $300,000 to $500,000 per year in excess of 
what was a fair cost, and to this extent was an injury or detriment to the public. 

Ps The evidence of Mr. Hudson sets up many facts which pointed 
strongly to the existence of a combine and documentary evidence produced early 
in the proceedings apparently corroborated some of his statements and empha- 
sized many of his contentions.” 

In summarizing the evidence taken at the inquiry, the commissioner referred 
to the refusal of Mr. Hudson, one of the complainants, to join the Winnipeg 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, or to be governed by its fixed prices:— 

Mr. Hudson testified that in November or December, 1923, he was approached by Mr. 
Burns, the secretary of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Winnipeg, to become a 
member of the association and to be governed by its prices. This he stated occurred shortly 
after he began business for himself that season, and had been advertising coal at reduced 
prices. He states that he refused to be governed by others in the matter of prices and that 
Burns then told him the association would see that his supply of coal was shut off. Mr. 
Burns denies having had such a conversation with anyone, and says that in all probability 
he did communicate with Hudson about that time with a view to securing his membership, 
as he was then busily engaged in building up the association. 

In all probability Mr. Burns said sufficient to raise in Mr. Hudson’s predisposed mind 
the suggestion that, if he failed to joim the association and reduced his prices to the extent 


Soe . was then doing, an attempt would be made to put a stop to his securing a supply 
of coal. 


I am quite convinced that at no time could this association shut off Hudson’s supply of 
coal, because any person who proposes to deal in coal and has money to buy it can do so. 
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The commissioner discussed the methods of the Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Winnipeg, and concluded that, while their methods might lead to 
abuse, they did not appear to have reached a stage at which they would come 
within the purview of the Combines Investigation Act. He said:— 

I am therefore of the opinion that the discussion and fixing of prices is one of the main 
punmposes of this association, but as already indicated, until that is carried to the point that 
prices are unreasonable or unfair, no fault can be found in that direction. I have already 
expressed my view that the prices charged by the retail dealers, or fixed by the association, 
cannot be said to be unreasonable or unfair, having regard to all the circumstances. And 
realizing the efficacy ‘of the Combines Investigation Act, and its protection being so easily 
ea to rich and poor alike, one can rest quite content as to what may happen in the 

uture. 

Finally, the commissioner referred to activities of the Western Canada Fuel 
Association in confining the retail coal business to so-called “ legitimate ” dealers, 
that is, those equipped with sheds for housing coal and engaged permanently in 
the business :— 

Having regard to these abuses which have been a real menace to the coal trade and a 
loss to producers for many years, one can scarcely find fault with the efforts of the associa- 
tion or others to suppress such activities. The small gain to those who happen to buy at 
the reduced price is more than offset by the probable failure to obtain well prepared coal, 
and the absence of these dealers carrying their fair share of the burden of necessary reserve 
supplies together with the injury they inflict upon bona fide dealers with large investments. 

But let us suppose that the Western Canada Fuel Association achieves its aims in 
finally eliminating the so-called illegitimate dealer. We immediately find ourselves facing 
a new problem—What could be more conducive to the dealers, particularly in many towns 
and villages in these provinces, getting together and raising the price of coal to suit their 
desires for profit, or deciding not to carry the burden of reserve stocks of coal? However, 
we need only consider the foregoing supposition for the purpose of testing the present activi- 
ties of this association, viewed in the light of present conditions. Upon these grounds i 
have come to the conclusion that, in its activities in endeavouring to limit or prevent this 
unfair competition, it has not operated to the detriment of or against the best interests of 
the public, and I feel the future can and will be amply safeguarded by this Act. 


INVESTIGATION INTO ALLEGED COMBINE LIMITING COMPETITION IN THE 
MARKETING OF THE Porato Crop or New BRUNSWICK 


In December, 1924, a formal application, signed by six residents of New 
Brunswick, for an investigation of an alleged combine limiting competition in 
the marketing of potatoes, led to the registrar being instructed to. investigate 
the same. At the end of the fiscal year the investigation was still proceeding, 
but it may be stated that on June 9, 1925, the registrar reported to the minister 
that, in his opinion, a combine existed. The registrar’s report was remitted 
to the Attorney General of New Brunswick in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act for such action as he might think necessary. 


Various COMPLAINTS, INQUIRIES, ETC., RECEIVING ATTENTION 


Investigations initiated by the registrar as a result of representations 
received, not accompanied by formal applications signed by six persons, are 
as follows:— ; : 

Complaint that certain dealers in office appliances refused to sell certain 

repair parts unless all supplies were bought from them. Result: Firm 
complained against agreed to supply parts required and applicant 
stated that, as the departmental action had been successful in ensur- 
ing them proper treatment, they had no desire that the department 
take any further action. 

Complaint that a stove company refused to supply complainant with any 

more stoves on the ground that he was failing to maintain the resale 
price set by them. Result: Complaint found to be unjustified. 

Complaint that certain fruit dealers were refusing to supply citrous fruits 

or oranges to produce merchants unless they would also take large quan- 
tities of apples, etc. Result: Complaint found to be unjustified. 
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Complaint as to alleged combine in connection with a civic by-law 
which necessitated certain supplies being purchased through a plumber. 
Result: Complainant advised that proof submitted of the existence of 
a combine within the meaning of the Act was not sufficient. No formal 
application received. 

Complaint that a combine exists regarding the distribution of spark plugs 
in Canada. Result: Being investigated by the registrar, inquiry still 
proceeding. 


In addition to the above listed investigations, representations and inquiries 
were received and given necessary attention by way of preliminary inquiry 
concerning the following industries or commodities; wholesale groceries, engrav- 
ing, oil, coal, gasoline, grapes, underwear, textiles, tobacco, cement, hardware 
supplies, repair parts of farm implements, range boilers, distribution of fruit, 
etc., in Ontario, monopoly in flour and bread, as well as many inquiries from 
merchants and lawyers and others for information on matters coming within, 
or thought to come within, the scope of the Act. 
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Vil. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The present statement is the seventh annual report of the Employment 
Service Branch, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1925. 


FUNCTION oF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is to administer 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 George V, chapter 21), which 
empowers the Minister of Labour,— 


(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of informa- 
tion between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and 
other matters; 


(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The employment offices whose co-ordination and uniformity of methods are 
sought are the employment offices of the various provincial governments. The 
desired co-operation of the provinces, one with the other and all with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, is obtained by the device of federal subventions for employ- 
ment service work, provided for in the Act. In view of the close co-ordination 
of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several provinces and 
the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual identity, are 
considered as a single organization known as the “ Employment Service of 
Canada.” | 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918, provides in section 6 (in 
part) that,— 


“The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon 
agreement between the Minister and the government of the province as to the terms, con- 
ditions and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments 
are to be made and applied.” 


Accordingly, during the fiscal year 1924-25, uniform agreements were concluded 
with all the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward Island. The 
sum of money which was mentioned in the agreement as being available for 
payment by the Department of Labour to the provinces was $150,000. An 
additional appropriation of $50,000, which had been provided by Parliament 
the previous year, was not provided for the year under consideration, and fed- 
eral payments were restricted to the sum provided by statute. The amount of 
$150,000, when distributed among the provinces in proportion to their expendi- 
tures on employment office administration and operation, enabled a repayment 
to them of 34-1 per centum of their gross expenditures. Table No. 1 on page 
66 shows in detail the amounts paid to the various provinces, dividing the 
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totals under the different items which are considered legitimate expenditures 
under the Act. Moreover, on its part the Department of Labour undertook 
to, and did, furnish the provinces with the different, forms utilized in the employ- | 
ment offices. The terms and conditions under which the moneys were to be 
paid to the provincial governments, as set forth in the agreements, showed but 
one deviation from those of the preceding. year; a new section, No. 14, was 
added in each case to cover specifically employment work on behalf of veterans 
of the Great War who were partially’ disabled as a result of their war services, 
thus superseding the supplementary agreements of the previous year. 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking any 
sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate the 
various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and men’s and women’s skilled and unskilled, 
farm, factory, and domestic, etc., divisions are separately operated. On the 
prairies, where farm labour is regularly hired in large numbers, it is common 
custom, particularly in Saskatchewan, to operate temporary offices. These are 
not included, however, in the list below. 

At the beginning of the year offices were conducted at 67 centres, but at 
the close of the year this number had been reduced to 69. During the year 
offices at Portage La Prairie, Man., and Fernie, B.C., were closed, while no 
new offices were opened. 

The list of centres where offices were located at March 31, 1925, follows:— 


Nova Scotia (three centres).—Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney. 
New Brunswick (three centres).—Chatham, Moncton, St. John. 
Quebec (five centres).—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 


Ontario (twenty-five centres).—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, 
Fort William, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara 
Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sudbury, 
Timmins, Toronto, Windsor. 


Manitoba (three centres).—Brandon, Dauphin, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan (nine centres) —Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 


Alberta (five centres) —Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medi- 
cine Hat. — 


British Columbia (twelve centres).—Cranbrook, Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nel- 
son, New Westminster, Penticton, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revel- 
stoke, Vancouver, Vernon, Victoria. 


‘For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, 
and to enable the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over supplied 
to those where a dearth exists, clearing houses have been established at eight 
centres throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the 
provincial governments as part of, the Employment Service of Canada, are 
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situated at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
Those for interprovincial clearance operated by the Department of Labour in 
the interests of the Employment Service of Canada are: Eastern Clearing House, 
Ottawa; Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


STAFF 


At the close of the previous fiscal year, the personnel of the Employment 
Service totalled 274. This number was distributed among the various com- 
ponent authorities as follows: Nova Scotia, 11; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 29; 
Ontario, 96; Manitoba, 30; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 22 ; British Columbia, 
33; Federal Government, at Ottawa, 17, and at Winnipeg, 3. 

On March 31, 1925, the total of employees stood at 278, 32 of whom were 
employed by the Federal Government and 246 of whom were attached to the 
staffs of the various provinces. The detailed distribution of the provincial staffs 
was as follows: Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 29; Ontario, 106; 
Manitoba, 22; Saskatchewan, 27; Alberta, 20; and British Columbia, 29. The 
federal employees were located as follows: Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; 
Western Clearing House, Winnipeg, 3; local employment offices at Halifax, 2; 
at Ottawa, 1; at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 
1, The federal employees in the local offices were there for the purpose of 
affording specialized facilities for securing employment for handicapped ex-ser- 
vice men. | 

During the year the federal staff of the Employment Service showed a net 
increase of 12, wholly accounted for by the additional attention directed to the 
placement of handicapped ex-service men, while the provincial staffs showed 
a net reduction of 8. 


CONFERENCES 


The Employment Service Council of Canada, a body advisory to the Min- 
ister of Labour and composed of representatives of the various parties to the 
agreements, as well as representatives of the railways and organized labour and 
employers, held its sixth annual meeting at Ottawa on September 2-5, 1924. 
The executive of the council met on January 9, 1925, in order to discuss certain 
matters affecting the Employment Service and also to approach the Minister 
of Labour and advise with him concerning the recommendations of the sixth 
annual meeting of the council. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WorK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED Ex-Servics MEN 


Previous to the fiscal year 1923-24, any specialized employment work 
affecting men having physical handicaps, due to service in the late war, was 
carried on by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. The Employ- 
ment Service of Canada did, in a general way, seek to serve the needs of this 
deserving class, but quite obviously in only two or three centres was the special- 
ization of the functions of the employment office sufficiently developed to permit 
of that detailed attention being given to the handicapped ex-soldier, which his 
needs undoubtedly demanded. The desirability of centralizing employment 
activities led the Ralston Commission on Pensions and Re-establishment and 
the Employment Service Council of Canada to recommend, in 1923, that this — 
work be taken over by the Employment Service of Canada, and that the field 
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for placing these men be exploited by the latter organization. In keeping with 
these recommendations, the Minister of Labour endeavoured, toward the middle 
of 1923, to have the provinces make supplementary agreements covering this 
particular work. While some success accrued to these efforts, by April 1, 1924, 
only five provinces had adhered to the principle of having the provincial employ- 
ment offices the recognized media through which disabled veterans might secure 
employment. 

In drafting the federal-provincial agreements for 1924-25, a new section, No. 
14, was inserted, which embodied the principle contained in the supplementary 
agreement of the year before. The purpose of section 14 was declared to be 
“for the purpose of providing necessary and adequate facilities for registering 
and placing in employment employable handicapped ex-service men whose dis- 
ability is due to war service.” As before stated, all of the eight co-operating 
provinces signed the agreement, and, consequently, undertook to make especial 
efforts to secure employment for these disability cases. In the previous year’s 
supplementary agreement the Department of Labour undertook to reimburse 
the provinces in full for all additional expenditures due to the taking over of 
this work, but in section 14 this basis was altered to read that the department 
would appoint, and pay in full, any additional staff necessary, the remaining 
additional expenses to be treated as all other expenditures, that is, but a por- 
tion of them to be refunded by the Department of Labour. In actual practice 
this alteration is not of material importance, for a few months of experience 
had shown that staff salaries virtually constituted the total additional expendi- 
ture necessary. 

Surveys of the employment situation as affecting handicapped ex-service 
men were conducted, and it was learned that the greatest need existed in the 
larger cities, for, due to various reasons, the men affected were living in those 
centres. The greatest problems were encountered in Toronto and Vancouver, 
that in the latter being due to the attractiveness of a more genial climate to a 
person physically disabled. On being studied, it was decided that the addi- 
tional staff necessitated by the increased volume of work to be handled should 
consist of two at Halifax, one at Ottawa, three at Toronto, two at Winnipeg, 
three at Vancouver, and one at Victoria. Accordingly, the Department of 
Labour engaged the necessary employees and placed them in the employment 
offices at the respective centres. The specialized handling of this work became 
effective at Toronto on November 1, 1924; Vancouver and Victoria on Decem- 
ber 1, 1924; and Ottawa on February 1, 1925. In Halifax and Winnipeg, 
though slightly different arrangements were in effect, the work had been taken 
over during the previous year. Beside those offices where additional staff was 
found to be necessary, the remaining offices of the Employment Service began, 
during the year, to devote more attention to the problem. The results of the 
endeavours of the months subsequent to the taking over of the work have been 
very gratifying in so far as the placement of ex-service men is concerned. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Statistical information covering the field of employment is published 
monthly in the Labour Gazette and includes daily reports from employment 
offices, monthly trade union reports, monthly reports from employers and reports 
of building permits, the two latter being compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in accordance with the “Statistics Act, 1918.” 

Daily reports from all the offices of the Employment Service throughout 
Canada show the number of orders for workers received in each industry, the 
number of applications from workers for employment, and the number of place- 
ments made in each industry. 
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Reports from trade unions throughout the country show the number of 
members in each union, and the number of members out of work or working 
on short time, reflecting in a measure the state of employment in organized 
trades. These reports are received monthly from approximately 1,500 labour 
organizations with an aggregate membership of about 150,000 persons. 


F STATISTICAL REPoRT or EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The tables on pages 66 and 67 show (Table No. 2) applications, 
(Table No. 3) vacancies, and (Table No. 4) placements in regular and casual 
employment as reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
in the various provinces during the fiscal year; an analysis of the vacancies 
iy [eae by industrial groups for the same period is also given (Table 

o. 6). 

As may be seen in the tables, during the year 1924-25 there were registered 
at the public employment offices a total of 501,574 applications for employment, 
385,271 being from men and 116,303 from women. ‘The total for the previous 
fiscal year was 597,783. 

Opportunities for employment of which the offices were notified numbered 
382,934, of which 286,564 were for men and 96,370 for women. The correspond- 
ing total for the fiscal year 1923-24 was 545,517. Placements effected by the 
Service show a total of 340,819, 261,086 having been men and 79,733 women. 
Considered on the basis of the duration of the prospective work, the figures 
are further sub-divided into “ casual,” i.e., where the duration of employment 
does not exceed seven days, and “ regular,” i.e., where the duration of employ- 
ment is in excess of seven days. From this angle the placements of men show 
54,031 to have been casual and 207,055 to have been regular; of the placements 
of women, 43,094 were casual and 36,639 were regular. It might be added that 
the statistics for the preceding fiscal year recorded placements of 383,395 men 
and 85,420 women, or a total of 468,815. 


Lasour MoBILIty 


While the offices of the Service are located at the points of chief industrial 
activity, the facilities afforded are not only utilized locally, but each office sup- 
plies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. Out of the 
total of 340,819 placements effected, 168,681 were made outside of the centres 
in which offices are situated. 

Since 1919, the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service, who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally, a concession involving a reduced fare. This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Pacific Great 
HKastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, and the Wabash. 
The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at a rate of 2-70 cents per mile, 

obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured from the Employment 
- Office. A minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated so that a person travelling 
to employment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the 
minimum is not able to derive the benefit therefrom. From Table No. 5 on 
page 67, which gives details regarding the use of this certificate, it will be 
learned that 29,985 persons were by this means aided in securing employment. 
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Taste No. 1—Federal Subventions to each province showing distribution of 
payments among the different items of expense accepted as proper main- 
¢enance expenditures under the agreement. 

ee encOOBOOY_U\o'"l OOOO 


— Nova New Saskat- British 
Scotia |[Brunswick| Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba] chewan Alberta | Columbia] Canada 


Ree ee eee eee Tee a a eee a ee a ee a ee Te a eran ea agra | Pee oman (a amma HosmneM” Mi iipawe 


$ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts| $ cts) $ cts.) $ cts. $ 6cts.| $ cts. $ 6 cts. 


Salariess) ise. eee) 2,651 64| 3,083 83} 10,841 76] 45,801 44 10,162 73] 12,535 26] 9,162 91| 14,779 31 109,018 88 
Travelling expenses... 82 62 34 55 195 34}. 1,297 20 62 21 480 52 449 43 83 97 2,685 84 
Rental and janitors... 841 20 679 01} 1,107 75} 9,432 59 2,531 04| 3,639 60 2,088 78} 3,156 25 23,476 22 
Bs Cory tig Ug a 30 03 16 21 152/55 372 87 30 74 77 43 56 55 50 25 786 63 
Bata eWeek ath 21 46 20 38 110 44 252 08 132 09 48 55 40 67 77:91 703 58 
Waterr re iion mr om eesti stiete ss 2 05 6 14 20 90 4 22 7 81 TSDol Nem tae 59 65 
Office supplies and ; 

expenses..........-. 281 41 50 Lo 436 52] 1,333 01 451 91 422 00 350 68] 1,037 35 4,370 03 
Telephones...........- 176 81 135 36 218 75} 1,841 46 562 42 658 13 923 00 670 70 5,186 63 
Telegrams............ 26 12 22 18 29 91 347 28 48 96 103 23 96 22). 202 32 876 22 
Freight, express, cart- 

age and postage..... 37 06 21 24 97 22 505 17 155 93 317 41 131 83 168 16 1,434 02 
Advertising........... 81 36 10 46 53 34 5 70 105 47 464 52 47 44 76 94 845 23 
Repairs and altera- 

Ma ING Wed Wut Me Uele haul sucks o icsaraane Wl te aueveaneneyet alls Ata sucte!ofo te 170 07 31 87 40 82 2650 00\-ee cane toe 507 76 
Unrefunded advances 

for transportation...|......s.se)ececeseeec [erences teesteceteeeeec[eeseerecs: AD Saree eee. ge ee Lae 49 31 


Totals........| 4,229 71] 4,082 42] 13,249 72] 61,379 77 14,279 59| 18,844 59] 13,631 04| 20,303 16] 150,000 00 


IY Peat nM NOON LAC UMP oh UL POP KES NPY J OOM OMIL Dae ir ROMANE SO eae tre ier WUT URP UT 


TasLE No. 2.—Applications for employment as reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year 
April, 1924-March, 1925 (inclusive). 


mt i aS 


Province Men Women Totals 

OY COLTER ee NN LeU Se SPAMMING TENS 0 0h. ge trate al a kapha mean ma 8 «7 6,352 220 9,078 
New runs wicking 2, vil Se ok pete VC abides a. 2 eae Marre intemamen stir 6,831 3,476 10,307 
FTE TS] eet of MERON OY EAA MEN a IRR aN RS AE! 01508) 5. A RR ss aor Tes ian BA 32,462 7,342 39,804 
OAR IO ee NORE APRNs A) 8c |. lalla of era evan Ravcneua Reais ees 148, 218 53,920 201,543 
1 eri iret ey Ey OU oCAIme ge AMIDE hue tl CALS AR St oS RRS) aU Or 38,531 21,852 60,383 
Sa eakcay HOHE WUANTN ese ei lals a tedcdlesy is Can UaMtEMRlatiat odode Raa foot kal a eeu 44,859 7,229 52,088 
FAL ots oF: NUP eyes eNO eV HADUDRTAN/Ay WRATUAE h(\ 505) AN eh RCT TCS aay 45,989 9,541 55,530 
Be tis CORE a eee eee TM So '. < cine’ ecane abet ote ceios mere. 62,029 10,812 72,841 

NATO els bic eRe Ue ete ec a2 G-tipae ages deka olanciaie. Sécuioeal 385,271 116,303 501,574 


Ba, se adnan iN ARI A 2 A ES ee eit ee ee 


TasuE No. 3.—Vacancies in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1924-March, 1925 (inclusive). 


rina mnnEnTETLaL Taal 


Province Men Women Totals 

Ae PAA EP Nets SANE PE eA SINS ERE ST a LN A Te ee or pat Take ee 

NGVaIS cotta ee ee OTM SB Pk mites abt 9 eae 5,184 2,710 7,894 
Naw Brunswick fisvewel ue este. Bie aise fae ale sega eee 5) 6,010 3,440 9,450 
CGE BOC So. dec ges sisssatune's totes. co! sNes eae Rabie Rename RI, 5 Be maith lea ea aac tal 9,476 5,889 15,365 
CHET, TETANY AE OR a ROMs ee Oia a inate a oe ease enamel 8 ©) ° 112,640 39,408 152,048 
Manitabady’.. bile hoa E he EE . La eae -f' 27,365 18,889 46, 254 
Sa akcerbeheowan . ssc dedsk Hobbie Sinblew.k seb © eee meee » cl td sb separ ate © 58,548 8,005 66, 548 
IC nee ee ec ae 2 kis ME Rene 's, « oi a alte Mia mane © 38, 689 8,865 47,554 
Rritwsht Golem bia. Uh TER TE. SIONS TR eA ee elated 28,657 9,164 37,821 


CODA 0550 o chs « Sect ie hye oe «9s re ae eee « 286, 564 96,370 382,934 
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Taste No. 4.—Placements in regular and casual employment as reported by 
the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the varlous provinces 
during the year April, 1924-March, 1925 (inclusive). 

— eS 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 


Province 
Men |Women| Totals} Men )Women}! Totals Men |Women| Totals 
Prova mcotia.g) 2). h)). 2, loz 802 3,534 2,068 1,489 3,557 4,800 2,291 7,091 
New Brunswick........... 3,074 964 4,038 2,153 2,278 4,431 Oy aot 3,242 8,469 
MICOS). tts bs eee 10,150} 4,835} 14,985 306 240 546} 10,456) 5,075} 15,531 
Seearignt.: .. Jece &. Lao, 70,959] 12,797] 83,756 29,085} 16,849] 45,934) 100,044] 29,646 129, 690 
Memivivoeie... ,150),... 70a. 23,323) 4,860) 28,183] 5,105] 12,775 17,880} 28,428] 17,635] 46,063 
Saskatchewan............ 39,722} 4,083) 43,805! 3,157] 1,996 5,153} 42,879} 6,079] 48,958 
PePeriaie ie... sheets 32,784, 4,783) 37,567) 3,286] 2,978 6,264 36,070) 7,761] 43,831 
British Columbia.........| 24,311 3,515} 27,826} 8,871] 4,489] 13,360 33,182} 8,004) 41,186 
Wanner. . ude 207,055} 36,639} 243,694] 54,031] 43,094 97,125] 261,086} 79,733] 340,819 
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TaBie No. 5.—Reduced Transportation Rate Certificates issued in each province 
by the Employment Service of Canada from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 
1925. 


eee EEE 
Issuing Province N.S. N.B. Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Totals 


ERIS a | io 0) 200]. 1 QEeea, ot \hy eet Omen 2, 264 
Ne SS 1 ta My 2 48 5,962 67 aaa cay it ht a2 Sal 6,090 
IE AIR PE ang it a 2,631 3,992 1,403 94 2 8,126 
BOC WANE ts (Meu Re Ake Th 360 217" 129007 23 DOI Ss b27 
ISSR el SERIE AU 1 A a as I 8 1 £08 D292 34 2,835 
1 MOREA GPS FTG er nanny Winona « Walls 10 kat 0 Sa fr 1 52), “3yO18 2,520 1,057 "7,143 

TotalseiMe, . gee. . 2 2 338] 10,928 4,329 8,344 4,929 1,118] 29,985 


a 
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Taste No. 6—Positions Offered and Placements Effected, through offices of the 
A bt 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry Vacan- Vacan- Vacan- 
cies |Regu-| Cas-| cies |Regu-| Cas-| cies | Regu- Cas- Regu- | Cas- 
lar | ual lar ual lar lar ual 
MANUFACTURING. .....002.00000- 855} 485) 270 696} 489] 168] 1,045) 8438 8, ae 3,896 
Animal products, edible....... 4 1 2) 42 1 8 Gl nee are 272 
Fut and ita productssiy (ieiicscal-w ss seldtpmes ols sera| > ++ ehmaline sues Mm BniM + «> “laasd wis rine 2 ctar 8 ay Sire 5 aie 
Leather and its products...... 6 3 3 DAN okie 11 8 150} 121 
Lumber and its products...... 287 216 50 288 189 69 160 139 1,298} 419 
Musical instruments...........J-++seecsfereeec[er eee eder ese esse etesaleceees 6 4 17 5 
Pulp and paper products....... 115 50 22 28 2} 222) 209 776} 518 
Rubber products. 0.0) .0.0. safe b eee ec ePbee tale esse a] eee cee g epee een Pane ess 42 40 492 53 
Textile products.............-. 18 1 5 § 21; 274) 197 473| 198 
Plant products, edible......... 65 33 23 60 12 49 27 Oni Wee 
Wood distillates, etc.......... 10] . C34 RSD rap RRR 18] URS i 8 S08 aie Pcs coe Pee eee 
Chemical and allied products . 9 (ieee a 2 9 10 10 240! 1038 
Clay, glass and stone.......... 6 3 3 74 RN Bese 21 12 247 68 
Electric current............... 2 OH pera 3 tec eS ce etsits | sents aie 163 72 
Electric apparatus............. I Se 1 Ghee 5 5 278} 169 
Tron and steel products........ 297); 144) 142 123 76 37 72 50 2,250] 729 
Non-ferrous metal products... SMO chs: sree é ll 2 9 6 195 62 
Mineral products...........+.- 21 4 17 BON is ial 80 76 337| 180 
Miscellaneous... 0002.5 S te ys: 11 10 1 20 14 76 54 425| 205 
HOGGING Holes ene tae eae ae 1,295] 1,039 17 2,072) 1,426 36| 2,888] 4,457 17,537 93 
FisHInG AND HUNTING.........- 71 Mi 36 ACL panels een ea a Be Te 20 1 
PAAR Geo) ata ee a ae 327; 291 3 119} 108 11] 443] 386 11,039] 1,211 
NEEREENG Git oc dyson tera ead hey 34 GBI wpssiersna pol Baers mie 14 11 1,146 39 
COs Ree ee CRB AS i Gate 10 44). eee AN Ge coos. Atal PEERY SES I Re St eal Mee CA © Pt eG Li) ern 
Metalligores. .2. 4G. . eat 6 PR el leat dh Reta Fo, ea Wn le | As 919} 27 
Non-metallic ores............. 18 S| octets | 14 11 222 12 
COoMMUNICATION.........-220005: 19 8 12 Anam aye oe rtag) We pela Cea rn 86 56 
TRANSPORTATION .):.2 cbs aileeis ole 342 110} 221 430 193 152} 485} 463 2,200} 1,710 
Street railway and cartage.... 136 8} 124 19 41 40 34 616} 934 
TRALWAYV gh. oc aie che ae ae 94 23 69 83 95 22 20 119 54 
Shipping and stevedoring...... 112 79 28 91 16| 423) 409 1,465} 722 
CoNSTRUCTION AND MAINTEN- 

ETT CRG tits Ace ae, ae eteeRe oile iarere 802 579 171 513 345] 3,275| 2,986 26,487|11, 626 
ART WAY wie eh ote oni neveay ete 36 20 16 120 1B 530 479 12,229 372 
PM HWaAyeeee ec selon yee 311 257 38 51 42 210 176 7,215| 9,548 
Building and other............ 455| 30 117 342| 230) 2,535) 2,331 7,043) 1,706 

SER VICKS tains ote orsin ee ee 3,401 833} 2,188 4,780} 1,110] 3,478} 6,630} 5,405 15, 138}24,519 
Governmental to. sds seetce 6 37 24 27 28 13 10 1,708| 1,121 
Hotel and restaurant.......... 191 89 72 118 40 820 683 1,826 280 
Professionayy ere Cac oyereis see tel 190 46 118 86 181 336 246 999} 1,238 
Recreational... came.seecise: 80 14 66 87 17 11 323} 431 
Personal Hen iye Macias ett 461 3 ue Bed ila ie 5 79| 1,039) 487) 354 1,539] 6,682 
Household eee he ee egal 2,416 615} 1,481 3,068 787| 2,101) 4,955) 4.100 8, 558)14, 766 
Harm-household si... 9. 0c0 cee it Peta e eeese ss 4 2 185 1 

A DSN 39 ON MP OE Rid Dee BIN CR aa 689 91 590 173 222 516 374 1,335} 2,295 
Retails ee. Sea eae cae eelsce 455 66 379 135 200 288 179 1,003} 1,898 
Wholesales. saiee 5. ek eee 234 25) 7211 38 D228) SaELOS 332) ~ 397 

FINANCE aren ee aie ocean ade alerts 59 49 14 19 74 60 181} 488 

AtiT INDUSTRIES. gneeee cle serene et 7,894] 3,534| 3,557 9,450) 4,038} 4,431]15,365)14, 985 83, 756/45, 934 
Men eae sole aston ais cae acta erate 5,184] 2,732] 2,068 6,010] 3,074] 2,153} 9,476/10, 150 70, 959129, 085 
WOMeORA i Saroe elect etonace ce terevans 2,710 802| 1,489 3,440 964] 2,278] 5,889) 4,835 12,797|16, 849 
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eee Service, in each industry during the year April 1, 1924, to March 


ee 
EEE 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canade 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
het Sot) Spagna rca SR Vacan- |__| Vacan-| | Vacan- |_| Vacan- 
cies Regu- | Cas- cies | Regu-| Cas- | cies | Regu-] Cas-| cies Regu- | Cas- cies Regu- | Cas- 
lar ual lar ual lar ual lar ual lar ual 


ee ee ey Ey (cee 
ee | | 
a 


1,295 458 825 ~ 822} 327) = 451] 1,901] 1,148] 722) 4,514] 2,604] 1,737| 25,010 
Ht ri 3 ie os 14,936} 8,133 


1 40 98 4 42 54 289 119 172) ie V72 549 595 
23 4 17 BolCat. 25 85 8 78 91 % 70 925 20 190 
56 15 38 20 17 53 17 36 6 23 495 206 238 
158 122 73 206} 125 57| 668] 579 74] 2,169} 1,644 427| 5,958] 4,312) 1,178 
Se opens ill all Oe) RR A 50 eR A Be 2 22 10 
128 52 71 33 4 28 22 13 9 97 30 68] 1,998] 1,162 753 
12 3 9 7 1 6 8 2 6 42 9 34 711 547 108 
162 32 121 7 2 5 24 11 12 86 13 71} 1,566 738 450 
oe a 13 141 23.114 94 59 174 68 SAL Whe, S231 j.. Ae BQO! mda d4d 
Bots a ST ee aA ba! RY Lae | ee 51 15 
89 17 71 11 2 9 71 25 45 63 13 49 680 318 286 
26 19 5 73 54 9} 100 76 21 62 25 31 638 438 137 
14 11 3 11 4 7 53 34 18 153 146 6 480 363 107 
41 8 34 10 1 9 13 6 5 7 4 4 557 308 222 
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VUll. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


The Technical Education Act has now been in operation for six years, and, 
as a result of the liberal assistance rendered by the Dominion Government, every 
province has taken steps to establish technical or vocational education as a per- 
manent part of the provincial educational system. No two provinces have 
organized the work along the same lines and there has been a lack of co-opera- 
tive effort throughout the Dominion, but very satisfactory and encouraging 
progress has been made despite the great handicaps of scattered population, 
veographical divisions, and an extended period of industrial depression follow- 
ing the war. It cannot be said that vocational education in Canada is now 
understood and appreciated by the public or even by the majority of educational 
authorities, but, at least, there is a growing demand for this type of education 
and the results already obtained where the work has been given a fair trial are 
such that a successful future is assured. 


RELATION BETWEEN FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Vocational education as at present conducted costs more than the older 
types of school work and many local school boards cannot see their way clear 
to undertake this added expense when all available funds are needed for existing 
activities. It was precisely such situations, coupled with the urgent need for 
new types of school programs, that led to the provision of federal assistance 
which has enabled the provincial governments to provide liberal grants to muni- 
cipalities covering from 20 per cent to 75 per cent of the cost of salaries and 
equipment for vocational classes. 

Some of the provinces hesitate to increase expenditures on vocational educa- 
tion, knowing that the Technical Education Act expires in 1929. They fear that 
they may build up a system of education which will involve greatly increased 
expenditures for the future and that they will be called on to bear the full cost 
after 1929. Undoubtedly the work would make more rapid progress if per- 
manent federal assistance were assured. On the other hand, the fear that this 
assistance may be withdrawn in 1929, and the fact that the provincial govern- 
ments must contribute an equal amount with the Dcminion Government, have 
had the effect of preventing mushroom growth and of confining developments 
along lines indicated by the more pressing needs of provincial conditions. 

Educational development is a provincial responsibility, and, although the 
national importance of the work justifies and even necessitates federal assist- 
ance, great care has been taken to avoid anything which might give the impres- 
sion of federal interference or control. Experience has shown, however, that it is 
unwise to pay grants without exercising a certain amount of control over the 
manner in which the money is expended and limiting the scope and nature of 
the work for which it may be used. The grants provided under the Technical 
Education Act were set aside for the purpose of promoting and developing 
specific types of new educational work, and, unless careful supervision is main- 
tained over the expenditure of this money, it has become evident that, in many 
cases, it will be used to support work which does not come within the provisions 
of the Act. 

_ The practice in certain provinces of including all manual training, domestic 
science, or practical arts work, as a part of the vocational education programme, 
has had the effect of misleading the public regarding the nature and purpose 
of vocational education and of making it financially impossible to adequately 
develop the work which the federal grants are intended to promote. It is recog- 
nized that each province has its own peculiar problems and that no fixed regula- 
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tions ean be devised which will be agreeable to all provinces, but the federal 
director is convinced that the only possible way in which to develop vocational 
education in Canada is to insist upon certain minimum requirements before 
paying grants. 


PURPOSE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There must be a clear cut distinction between vocational education and 
the practical work which is added to the established high school courses because 
of its educational or cultural values. Federal grants are not paid on certain 
school subjects; eligibility for grants is determined by the purpose or aims of 
the courses of study. The inclusion of domestic science, sewing, millinery, 
woodworking, metalworking, mechanical drawing, etc., in the courses organized 
to prepare students for university matriculation or normal school entrance, does 
not convert them into vocational courses, nor does it entitle the school to federal 
grants on the teachers’ salaries and equipment required for this extra work. 
In order to qualify for federal assistance, the courses of study in day vocational 
schools must be specially organized to meet the educational and vocational 
needs of young people who leave school between the ages of 14 and 18 and who 
desire to continue their schooling after entering employment. 

Such courses should not be expected to produce skilled workers in any trade 
or occupation, but they should enable boys and girls to intelligently select a 
suitable, available occupation and to enter employment or apprenticeship with 
a practical knowledge of the fundamental operations or processes of the work 
and a clear conception of the requirements and possibilities of advancement and 
personal development. The schools must share the responsibility of placing 
these young people in suitable positions and should provide suitable opportuni- 
ties for continuing the education and training of all young workers in both day 
and evening classes. 

The work provided in these day and evening continuation classes should 
not duplicate the instruction and training received on the job, but should sup- 
plement it in such a way that the classroom instruction is directly related to 
the work and natural interests of the students. This necessitates special instruc- 
tion for workers in different types of occupations, and, except in very large 
communities, it will be found necessary to abandon the old system of class 
instruction and adopt a form of individual or group instruction. It would 
appear that the Dalton Plan, or some similar form of organization, is specially 
suited to this work, and, in the few places where such organization has been 
tried, it seems to be giving satisfactory results. 


NECESSITY FOR CO-OPERATION 


A brief study of the reports from the nine provinces, which are a part of 
this report, will show that in almost every case some branch of the work is 
being neglected or is suffering from a temporary setback, due to financial string- 
ency or the failure of previous efforts. Such a condition is to be expected under 
present economic and industrial conditions, especially in an effort to promote 
new work. It should not be interpreted as indicating any inherent weakness 
in vocational education. ‘The numerous examples of successful vocational 
schools of various types in Great Britain, Europe, the United States, and parts 
of Canada, and the rapid progress which the work continues to make throughout 
the world, show clearly that a new era in educational ideals and methods has 
arrived and vocational education has become recognized as an essential part 
of every modern educational system. 

The provincial governments and local school boards cannot be expected to 
change their systems and methods in 'a year or two, nor should they be held 
solely responsible for the success or failure of the work undertaken. Parents, 
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employers, organized labour, and the taxpayers generally have it in their power 
to develop or destroy the efforts of the educational officials. Unless the people 
of the community have a fairly clear conception of the purpose and scope of 
the work to be undertaken, and are willing to co-operate with the local board 
in every way possible, it is almost impossible to organize vocational classes 
which will serve the community in an adequate manner. The people must be 
informed regarding the aims and methods of vocational schools and they should 
be encouraged at every opportunity to visit the schools and become familiar 
with the work. 


VALUE OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


The Canadian press has shown a very commendable interest in vocational 
education and has given very necessary and valuable publicity to practically 
every school in Canada. Some of the schools have been slow to realize the 
value and importance of newspaper advertising and free publicity through well 
written news items and editorials, but the more progressive schools are making 
increasing use of these excellent methods of reaching the public. Vocational 
schools throughout the Dominion owe a debt of gratitude to the newspapers for 
their willing and sympathetic co-operation in helping the people to understand 
the aims and methods of technical and vocational schools. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 


An outstanding weakness of these schools in Canada is their failure to co- 
operate with industry. This criticism does not apply to several schools in the 
larger industrial centres, because it is in these schools, which have established 
a relationship with industry, where the urgent need for closer co-operation in 
every department of the work is recognized and sought. 

The ultimate organization and methods of vocational education in Canada 
depend more upon the nature and extent of this co-operation than upon any 
other phase of the work. As pointed out in last year’s report, costs may be 
lessened by co-operative action, and efficient vocational training cannot be given 
in all branches of industrial life until the schools and industry work together. 
Employers and employees must unite in supporting the schools and they must 
be given a leading part in the organization and control of the school programmes. 

Undoubtedly much good work is being done by technical schools which 
have not established any direct relationship with local industries, but during 
the past two or three years there has been an increasing tendency on the part 
of these schools to emphasize the value of their academic training and to reduce 
the time devoted to practical studies in order to meet the requirements of 
university matriculation. 

Perhaps the chief cause of this change in policy is the misconception in the 
minds of many people regarding the purpose and value of vocational education. 
Too many parents and teachers believe that manual work and industrial employ- 
ment do not require education or special training and are therefore undesirable. 
They look upon vocational classes as a suitable place for mental defectives 
and retarded pupils only. This attitude is reflected in the minds of the children 
when choosing courses of study and they seek training which will eliminate the 
necessity of working with their hands or soiling their clothes. In endeavouring 
to meet the demands of these pupils and retain the social status of high schools, 
the technical schools are impelled to provide courses leading to university. © 


NeEEp FOR DEFINITE OBJECTIVES 
m4) Where’ such courses are regarded as of more importance than the industrial 
and commercial courses, those in charge are losing sight of the immediate 
objective of vocational education, which is to fit pupils for suitable employ- 
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ment. Pupils who desire to enter university are provided for in the established 
high schools. The reason for vocational courses is the fact that a large majority 
of high school pupils do not go to university and require special » vocational 
training, which is not provided by industry or in existing high school courses 
oe a cannot be given by modifying these courses so as to serve both types 
of pupils. 

The federal director regrets that some of the principals and teachers in 
schools receiving federal grants lack a sympathetic understanding of the pur- . 
pose and aims of vocational education. Such persons are hampering the 
development of the work by trying to retain as much of the old high school 
system as possible and by lacking any clear cut objective or aims which they 
can explain to pupils, parents or associates. It would seem that provincial 
officials, local directors, and members of school boards or vocational committees 
would do well to frequently examine the objectives which they have set, to 
revise them in the light of experience and to insist upon a sympathetic under- 
standing of these objectives on the part of every teacher in the vocational 
schools. Only in this way can they hope to develop a system or systems of 
vocational education which will solve the problem of preparing young Cana- 
dians for modern industrial life. A splendid beginning has been made and in 
some cities the work is well advanced, but, on the whole, vocational education 
in Canada is only in the initial stages of its development and its future depends 
upon the quality and devotion of the teachers in every branch of the work. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


It is practically impossible to collect and tabulate statistics which will 
accurately indicate the development of vocational education throughout the 
Dominion. Despite the continued efforts of the federal director to simplify 
and standardize the statistical returns from each province, he has not been able 
to present returns which represent the same thing in each province. The differ- 
ences in nomenclature, organization and administration in the various provinces 
are such that a comparison of figures is of no value unless the reader is familiar 
with local conditions in each province. 

The financial tables are, of course, accurate in so far as they represent the 
total amount of money available for and spent by each province, but these 
tablesi cannot be arranged so as to clearly indicate the nature of the work on © 
which the money was expended. The returns for the past year show a slight. 
decrease in the total expenditures by federal and provincial governments. 
Ontario was the only province which used up all the available funds, but 
Alberta, Quebec, and New Brunswick had the full amount of the unexpended 
balance carried forward for use during the remaining years of the Act’s duration. 
Twenty-five per cent of the annual appropriation was carried forward for each 
of the remaining five provinces, but the remainder of the unearned portion 
reverted to the federal treasury, or consolidated revenue fund. 

The enrolment and attendance tables, while indicating the extent of the 
work being carried on and the number of persons affected, do not reflect the 
real value of the work. They show a continued increase in the number of 
pupils in day classes, which is very encouraging. During the past six years the 
enrolment in these classes has increased from 8,512 to 24,137, a growth of 293 
per cent. The number of municipalities conducting day classes has increased 
during the same period from 32 to 65, or 200 per cent. The increase in munici- 
palities conducting evening classes has been approximately 500 per cent, the 
total now being 156. There has been a growth in correspondence class enrol- 
ment of 790 per cent during these six years, and last year 1,638 pupils received 
instruction through these departments. Teacher-training, although still the most 
urgent need of vocational education in Canada, has made rapid strides in 
Ontario, British Columbia and New Brunswick. 
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Last year 245 teachers and prospective teachers received special profes- 
sional training in teaching methods and procedure for vocational classes. There 
has been a very noticeable improvement in the quality of the work in every 
province and the outlook for the future is very promising. 

Two outstanding events of the past year were the conferences held in Cal- 
vary and Montreal. These gatherings, which were the first of their kind to be 
held in Canada, revealed a strong desire for co-operative action on the part of 
those persons engaged in promoting and conducting vocational education 
throughout the Dominion. No immediate changes resulted from the discussions 
and recommendations, but those attending the meetings have come to realize the 
similarity of their problems and the advisability of co-operative action. 

The Calgary Conference, which met on April 17-18, was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the four western provinces, who discussed ways and means for 
co-operative action in Western Canada. Particular attention was given to even- 
ing school courses and correspondence instruction. The federal director acted as 
secretary and prepared a report which was issued as a bulletin of the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of Labour. 

The Montreal Conference, which met from June 11 to 13, was called by 
Dr. A. Frigon, the provincial director, and was attended by provincial officials, 
principals and teachers of the various technical schools, representatives of 
employers and organized labour, and other persons interested in the develop- 
ment of vocational education in the province of Quebec. The federal director 
attended the meetings and is confident that the keen interest and spirit of 
co-operation displayed by the delegates insure a very successful future for the 
work in Quebec. . 

The three main topics discussed were:— | 


(1) The Relationship between the Primary School and the Technical School; 
(2) The Relationship between Apprenticeship and Technical Education; 
(3) Problems Relating to Teaching and Technical School Organization. 


A special session for school principals and teachers was held on Saturday 
morning for discussion of the third topic, and several important matters affect- 
ing the work in Quebec were dealt with. It is expected that this conference will 
result in an annual gathering of a similar nature. 

A limited supply of copies of the proceedings is being issued by the pro- 
vincial director and it is likely that extracts from the papers and discussions. 
will be issued as a bulletin of the Technical Education Branch. 

This office has continued to distribute bulletins and information of benefit 
to teachers and others engaged in vocational work throughout the Dominion. 
Three special bulletins dealing with the organization and use of vocational 
school libraries were prepared and sent to Canadian schools. Judging by the 
comments of various people, these bulletins appear to have filled a real want in 
vocational schools. A list of books for use in circulating libraries on vocational 
education was compiled in co-operation with the provincial officials and dis- 
tributed to every province. Special service was rendered to two provinces in 
connection with summer schools for teacher-training. Numerous requests for 
information and assistance were received from organizations, teachers and 
students in all parts of Canada, and, whenever possible, such service was gladly 
given. “phe 

The attached reports from each province indicate the scope and develop- 
ment of the work in every school. 


BrieF SUMMARIES OF PROVINCIAL REPORTS 


The following brief summaries point out the principal developments of the 
past year. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The closing of the Agricultural and Technical School in Charlottetown and 
the transfer of some of the work to the Prince of Wales College was the chief 
development in Prince Edward Island. Commercial work was undertaken for 
the first time and evening classes were opened in Georgetown. Despite the very 
serious setback caused by the closing of the Charlottetown school, the work has 
been revived within the year and is spreading to other centres. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


In Nova Scotia substantial gains were made in every department of the 
work, except evening coal mining schools. The decreased attendance in these 
classes was due to unsettled industrial conditions affecting the whole mining 
aaa Home nursing was added to the courses provided in evening technical 
schools. ) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Development in New Brunswick took the form of greatly increased building 
activity, which was brought about by the provision in the provincial legislation 
whereby grants on buildings cease in 1925. Five new buildings were in course 
of erection during the year, making a total of eight buildings in the province 
having special provisions for vocational work. The outstanding development 
was the commencement of the St. John Vocational School, which will be the 
second purely vocational school in the province. 


QUEBEC 


The most important development in the province of Quebec was the First 
General Convention of Technical Education to which reference has been made. 

The opening of the Hull Technical School and the organization of cor- 
respondence instruction in connection with the School of Higher Commercial 
Studies in Montreal were the other important developments during the year. 
The Hull school has had a very successful year, and, although statistics are not 
available for the correspondence work in Montreal, it is understood that this 
work is also proving successful. 


ONTARIO 


The establishment of the Teacher-Training College for Technical Teachers 
was the outstanding development in Ontario, if not in the Dominion. This 
school, which supplants the summer school training provided during the past four 
years, provides for a greatly enlarged programme of teacher-training and fills 
a long-felt want. The building programme in Ontario was continued on a large 
scale and there were very satisfactory increases in day school enrolments. 
Vocational education has now become an established part of the educational 
system in almost every Ontario municipality of over 5,000 population. 


MANITOBA 


The payment of provincial and federal grants to the Winnipeg School of 
Art was perhaps the most noteworthy development in Manitoba. This school, 
which is operated by a board comprising representatives of the Provincial 
Government, the Department of Education, the University, and other bodies 
interested in the development of art instruction in Manitoba, has been operated 
for a number of years without financial assistance from the province, but it is 
now recognized as a part of the provincial system of vocational education. It is 
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similar to the College of Art in Toronto, the Schools of Fine Art in Montreal 
and Quebec, and the Victoria School of Art in Halifax, all of which receive 
grants under the Technical Education Act. Evening courses in English for 
adults conducted in three Winnipeg schools are included in the report for the 
first time. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There has been a continued gain in the commercial courses in the four 
Saskatchewan cities, but other branches of the work have lost ground. The 
Saskatchewan Department of Education has not yet undertaken the extension 
of vocational education into the smaller communities through evening classes or 
correspondence instruction. 


ALBERTA 


There has been a steady growth and an increased interest in vocational 
education throughout Alberta during the year. The work has been revived in 
Medicine Hat and the prospects for future development in Alberta are encourag- 
Ing. | 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia reports substantial gains in both day and evening classes 
and continued development in every phase of the work. Efforts are being made 
to establish a school of design in Vancouver. It is expected that the report of 
the commission now investigating educational conditions in British Columbia 
will do much to stimulate the growth of vocational education throughout the 
province. . 


TABLE I. MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UN 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1995 


: Annual Balance Total Amount Total 
Province appro- from past amount paid to amount Amount 
priation years available province carried lapsed 
forward 
$ ets. $ ets. $.) be: $ cts. $ = ets. $= cts. 
British: Columbia). 6. 6464 70,374 35| 75,454 73! 145,829 08) 40,860 48] 93,048 32 
AlLDGrta gee iiicuiee eke ey 77,725 40 19,481 35 97,156 75 62,215 61 34,941 14 Nae = 
Saskatchewan eNO i Lan he 97,165 78} 128,184 62} 225,350 40} 17,249 37] 152,476 06| 55,624 97 
Manitoba dsduienien)y telah se oe 80,218 72) 113,547 26} 193,765 98} 19,500 37| 133,601 94 40, 663 67 
ONtAKIO'S See sees a Me 347,636 30 Nil 347,636 30) 347,636 30 Nil Nil 
Quebec....... aaa eed 281,751 31} 259,694 22) 541,445 53) 263,399 70] 278,045 83 Nil 
New Brunswitke ye i) sh 54,640 80) 86,340 63} 140,981 43] 48,040 51] 97,940 92 Nil 
Nova BCotis, wccer ose datenpet 70,288 60} 116,540 37} 186,828 97| 34,623 67] 134,112 52] 18,092 78 
Prince Edward Island...... 20,198 741 37,771 041 57,969 78 1,950 76} 42,820 72 13, 198 30 
otalas ike ss stneleu): 1,100,000 00} 836,964 22/1,936,964 22) 830,476 77| 966,987 45] 139,500 00 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
W. Boulter, Secretary of Agriculture 


_ During the year ending June 30, 1925, the following courses were offered 
in connection with the Technical Education Act. 

1. Short term courses in home economics including millinery, dressmaking, 
laundry, home nursing, household administration, accounts and English reading. 

2. Short term courses in motor mechanics, woodworking, blacksmithing, 
civics, commercial arithmetic, English reading and drawing. 

3. Special short course for cheese and butter makers, followed by visits of 
instructor to factories for instruction, observation and demonstration. 

4. Commercial course of two years open to students having completed two 
years of high school work. 

5. Night school courses for day workers to fit them for advancement. 


ENROUMENT 


The total enrolment for the school year was 171, and the numbers registered 
by courses were as follows:— 

Course 1, 56; Course 2, 48; Course 3, 34; of which 13 attended the Central 
School, the remaining 21 receiving instruction at their factories; Course 4, 8; 
and Course 5, 30. 

The chief feature of development during the year was the establishing of 
the commercial course with the view of fitting young men and women to take 
responsible positions in this line of work. 

This course is conducted in Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, and 
is open to students who have completed two years of high school work. It is 
planned to extend it over two years of thirty-four weeks each with thirty-five 
class hours per week. As the course had not been opened until late in January, 
or the middle of the school year, and the qualifications for admission are fairly 
restrictive, the number enrolled was small, seven men and one women, but 
highly encouraging. The work of the first year includes shorthand, typewriting, 
book-keeping and business forms, English, history, French, arithmetic, elementary 
science, penmanship, drawing and physical exercises. Several of these subjects 
were taken in conjunction with the classes in the regular course for tgachers 
given by the college and eccnomy thereby effected in the teaching staff. It is 
expected, however, that in the coming year this course will be largely attended 
and a class unit will be formed in each subject. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
TEACHERS IN DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 


Enrolment and attendance 
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The night school conducted at Georgetown was very successful. The class 
consisted largely of fishermen and labourers, some of whom had comparatively 
no education. They eagerly availed themselves of this opportunity of improve- 
ment. The course consisted of reading, writing, business arithmetic, civics, 
geography and elements of navigation, also drawing. Students were encouraged 
to present difficulties met in their work, and these formed topics of discussion 
and research which proved to be both interesting and instructive. 

Such good reports have spread of the work done in this night school that 
it is expected other villages will endeavour to follow their example in the 
coming winter and several school inspectors have been solicited to aid in pro- 
curing suitable teachers for this work. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 


TEACHERS IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 
1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 
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NOVA SCOTIA | 
REPORT OF THE D1REcTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
: F.-H. Sexton 


Gains were made in registration in all branches of secondary vocational 
education, except in the evening coal mining and engineering schools. The 
total enrolment in all the evening schools rose from 3,118 in 1923-24 to 3,378 
in the present year, even though the number in the coal mining schools decreased 
from 701 to 608. The correspondence study gained 356 course-enrolments, 
bringing the total to 1,232 Since it was established four years ago. It is diffi- 
cult te reconcile statistics of correspondence students with those taking other 
courses, because the former enrol continuously throughout the year and may 
take more than one year to complete the courses for which they enrol. Fre- 
quently they register immediately on the completion of one course and remain 
on the roll for a number of years. It is also difficult to know just when to- 
strike off the names of dilatory students, because they sometimes fail, for 
adequate or inadequate reasons, to send in lessons for a considerable period, 
then resume actively, and carry the work through satisfactorily to its con- 
clusion. 

The reason for the falling-off in enrolment in the evening coal mining 
schools was due in all probability to the condition of depression in the industry. 
The production of coal decreased, the men were discontented with working con- 
ditions, and the opportunity for employment of certificated officials in the col- 
lieries was very much restricted. In the face of these conditions the incentives 
to self-improvement by study were distinctly dampened and the classes showed 
a distinct shrinkage. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been no changes of policy regarding secondary vocational 
education nor new legislation passed affecting this branch of educational service. 
Courses already established have been revised and strengthened and made 
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more effective to meet the needs of the men and women who throng to the 
evening technical schools. The proved value of these continuation classes 
demonstrates more clearly every year the need of regular full-time day training 
for adolescents in various branches so that they may be fitted for a better 
entrance to their practical life in the manifold occupations of modern business 
and industry. It is confidently hoped that schools for this purpose will be 
established in the near future in Nova Scotia as they have already been in 
many other provinces of the Dominion. The progressive policy of Ontario in 
starting a comprehensive and effective centre for the training of teachers in 
secondary vocational training must bring fruitful results and it is hoped that 
a method may be developed whereby certain teachers from Nova Scotia may 
avail themselves of such opportunities. It is too expensive a matter and too 
ambitious a scheme for this small province to undertake to provide such an 
institution for special teacher-training as has Ontario. 

In evening technical schools the subject of home nursing was added to the 
regular curriculum. During the Great War courses in this subject were carried 
on by the St. John Ambulance Association and other organizations in a wide- 
spread and effective manner. With the advent of peace there was a lapse of 
interest and most: of these classes discontinued. With the revival of concern in 
the great programme of public health in this country as well as others there has 
grown a demand for instruction in home nursing. After a careful investigation 
it was decided to adopt the home nursing course as developed by the Canadian 
Red Cross Society as the best for the local conditions. This consists of a 
series of twelve periods of two hours each in which a portion of each session 
is devoted to a lecture and the remainder to a demonstration. The topics 
treated are as follows:— 

Health in the Home. 

. Bedroom in Sickness and in Health. 
. Signs of Sickness. 

Care and Comfort of a Patient. 
. Feeding the Sick. 

. Treatments. 

. Communicable Diseases. 

. Emergencies. 

. Maternity Nursing. 

10. Care and Feeding of the Baby. 
11. Feeding of Children. 

12. Review. 


Each instructress was a registered nurse and the lectures on topics 8, 9 
and 10 were given by physicians specially qualified to treat on these subjects. 

In Halifax splendid co-operation was secured from the Victorian Order 
of Nurses, the Massachusetts-Halifax Relief Commission, the Publie School 
Nursing Service, and the Victoria General Hospital. All the facilities of the 
new Public Health Clinic of Dalhousie University were made available for the 
classes and the instruction was carried on in this institution. The results were 
so encouraging that this subject has been definitely added to those offered in 


the evening technical schools. 


DOONAN PRWNH 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 


Correspondence study, which is the most recently developed project of the 
Technical Education Branch of the Department of Education, has grown 
steadily in favour with the people of the province and has won a permanent 
position for itself. After four years of existence its facilities have become 
widely known and its usefulness for special study and for those students in 
remote sections is now generally recognized. 
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The organizati m has become standardized to a great extent, and there 1s 
now that certainty in the results of the methods employed which comes only 
from experiment and experience. If all the courses offered had necessarily to 
be developed anew by the Technical College the cost would have been prohibit- 
ive. Other similar bodies in the United States had, however, borne the expense 
of this pioneer work, and generous assistance has been rendered, especially by 
the Extension Division of the Massachusetts Department of Education and the 
Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 

The past year has been one of steady growth, with 356 course-enrolments, 
as compared with 314 for the preceding year, and of this number 254 were from 
new students. The percentage enrolment in groups remains very regular, - 
though this year it shows a slight rise in the industrial and college preparatory 
groups, the figures being:— 


Per cent 
Tp tT). «css ninieutsineteie aad ts Sis tate ae eee ene Te PR Oe ee ey ns ye 49 
COOTLITNNCLGEAL. OPT rte ee cee kek ine TIT Das. DRS EEC on aly. eteeeeie are eects Bante 27 
College Prepardtory)ii2. 48. S227. WA CRATE OE REL SED. 20 
Home-making os hrc couineny seeerbbey > bevere peek belt ae be SEE Ei ee. ee eee 4 


Particulars regarding each subject taught are given in the appended table. 

A very encouraging feature of the work is the number of students who 
complete their courses satisfactorily. The total course-enrolments to date from 
September, 1921, is 1,232, and the number of completed courses 431, or 35 
per cent, which compares very favourably with the figures available from insti- 
tutions teaching by the correspondence method, and the comparison is even more 
favourable when it is remembered that most of the 901 uncompleted courses 
are “ active’? ones and will be completed within a reasonable period. 

Another cause of satisfaction is the growing willingness of mechanics to 
study mathematics before attempting to specialize, and of almost all students 
to value the possession of such a knowledge of English as will enable them to 
express themselves with clarity, directness, force, correct form and in the 
accepted usage of the day. 

The courses are constantly being improved by revision and substitution, 
and, owing to the many requests from teachers and those wishing to prepare 
themselves by private study for provincial and matriculation examinations, it 
has been found necessary this year to revise the Latin courses and rewrite those 
in mathematics. Both these courses, as do also those in English and French, 
conform strictly to the requirements of the Nova Scotia Board of Education, 
the texts used being those specified by that department. New courses have been 
prepared to meet the provincial requirements and the particular needs of study 
by correspondence. 

The teaching staff continues to give the most meticulous care to the students, 
and neither time nor trouble is spared to provide the very best instruction and 
service, while the letters of thanks and expressions of good-will received by 
the staff from the students show that the efforts made on their behalf are 
appreciated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The year that has passed has been very encouraging in that there has 
been a distinct increase in enrolment and a more sustained evidence of interest 
throughout all the classes. With the advent of better times in industry, more 
regular employment and increased earning and spending power, there will be 
another advance in vocational education. Until then there is the task of 
maintaining and improving the activities and services already established. In 
the discharge of this duty the subsidy for technical education to the province 
from the Dominion is a necessary factor and, notwithstanding the fact that all 
of the subsidy available was not absorbed, it is doubtful if the work would 
not have suffered a recession more or less severe if the assistance had not been 
given from the federal treasury. 
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NOVA SCOTIA._SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925 
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NOVA SCOTIA—SUMMARY OF ENROLMENT IN CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
F, Peacock 


While the number receiving vocational training in New Brunswick is not 
yet great, compared with that of some other provinces, substantial progress is 
being made. The year ending June 30, 1925, shows growth in every depart- 
ment. Two hundred and fifteen full-time day students were enrolled, being 
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an increase of 15 per cent over last year. The short term day courses served 
97, being an increase of 59 per cent. This year 1,637 attended evening classes, 
or 388 per cent more than last year. Six hundred and seventy-seven received 
instruction by itinerant teachers, making a growth of 166 per cent. While only 
30 received teacher training instruction in the New Brunswick Summer School, 
as compared with 31 last year, a big increase is to be recorded in the number 
of vocational teachers going outside of the province for professional training. 
The total number in attendance at all vocational classes was 2,656, which is an 
increase of 54 per cent as compared with the previous year. The accompany- 
ing tables show the distribution of enrolments. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


While the above figures show changes in the direction of progress, a better 
measure of the status and outlook of vocational education in New Brunswick 
will be obtained by a glance at the building program of the province. Although. 
not a single vocational school was in operation prior to October, 1919, the 
following are now either open or in course of construction. The approximate 
costs are shown. 


Total Cost of Govern- 
When Cost of Vocational |ment grant 
School Built Con- Depart- (Half 
struction ment Federal and 
Provincial) 
$ $ $ 

Carleton County Voéational School.................. 1913 50, 000 50,000 | Nil 
(Built en- 
tirely by 
funds be- 
queathed 
\ by late L. 
P.Fisher). 
Milltown Composite High School..............0...... 1922 106, 000 20, 000 10,000 
Edmundston Composite High School................ 1923 160, 000 52,000 26, 000 
Fredericton Composite High School................. 1924-5 170, 000 96, 000 32,000 
McAdam Composite High School...............0.... 1924-5 70, 000 30, 000 15,000 
Newcastle Composite High School................... 1924-5 70, 000 40, 000 20,000 
eon VOCAbONAl SCNOOl.. wyatt es salve ees eee ce: 1925 400, 000 400, 000 100, 000 
Campbellton Composite High School................ 1925 100, 000 75,000 25,000 
5 REE RE soya: 763, 000 228, 000 


Three of the above eight schools (those at Fredericton, McAdam and New- 
castle) were completed during the year covered by this report and will receive 
students for the first time in September, 1925. The Campbellton and St. John 
schools are still under construction and will be completed about the end of 
1925. 

Thus New Brunswick, with less than 400,000 people, has invested more 
than three-quarters of a million dollars in accommodation for vocational train- 
ing, not including the cost of the equipment that will be required. The bulk of 
this development has taken place during the past two years. It means that 
already provision is made for fully 1,500 full-time day vocational students and 
twice that number of evening pupils. 

These schools are well distributed and show a growing interest in the cause 
of education. Only one community of any considerable size in the province 
is now without vocational facilities. This large and widely placed monetary 
interest in vocational training is one of the best assurances of the ultimate 
success of such training. ‘Where their treasure is there will their heart be 
also.” 
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THE COMPOSITE TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Six of the eight New Brunswick schools are of the composite type, 1.e., they 
supply both academic and vocational courses. The school at Edmundston, for 
example, offers four avenues through which pupils of high school age may pass. 
These four departments (each headed by a specialist) are:— 

(1) Academic, which leads to matriculation to college, 

(2) Commercial, which provides a thorough general education and pre- 
pares for entry upon stenographic, book-keeping and other business 
positions, 

(3) General industrial, which in addition to a good general education, 
gives the boys an insight into the woodworking, metal-working and 
electrical trades, 

(4) Home economics which provides the girls with a broad training and 
some specialization in clothing, foods, sanitation, preparatory to tak- 
ing up nursing, dietetics and home-making. 


A junior industrial or prevocational department is also a feature. This 
type of school seems well adapted to serve small towns. 


THE PURELY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The Woodstock (Carleton county) and St. John schools are devoted 
exclusively to vocational training. The former was the pioneer school of the 
province and has done excellent service as a leader in this field of education. 
It continues to command in increasing measure the support, patronage and 
esteem of its constituency. 

The St. John Vocational School, which will open early in 1926, will be 
modern in every particular. In addition to prevocational and commercial 
training, it will offer day and evening instruction in home economics subjects, 
woodworking, machine shop, motor mechanics, plumbing, electricity, printing, 
draughting and applied art. 


THB AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH 


Instruction in the automotive field has been continued and developed. This 
year special six weeks’ courses were carried out at Woodstock, St. John and 
Edmundston under Mr. W. B. Main, of the provincial department, and his 
assistants. In these courses ninety-seven garage workers were enrolled. During 
the summer the itinerant instructor has been active in the fishing districts and 
small communities of the province. This service to the automotive trade and 
users of internal combustion engines is becoming more firmly established as 
time passes. | 


TEACHER TRAINING 


In 1924 summer courses were provided in the province for teachers in the 
bome economics field only. Other day vocational teachers were assisted to 
take professional improvement courses outside of New Brunswick as formerly. 
No adequate policy to meet the ever growing need for trained vocational teachers 
has yet been adopted. 


NEW. LEGISLATION 


The 1925 Legislature amended the Vocational Act so as to make building 
grants apply to buildings erected prior to the end of 1925. Provision was also 
made for the payment of these grants forthwith. Formerly the policy was to 
spread the payments in annual instalments over a period of twenty years. 
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PERSON NEL 


Miss Sarah M. Barnett, B.S., Home Economics Supervisor, returned to her 
post in February after one and one-half year’s leave of absence for study. The 
present membership of the New Brunswick Vocational Education Board and 
Staff is as follows:— 


Appointed by the Board of Education: 
Hon. Fred Magee, Port Elgin, Chairman; 
Rev. Father Tessier, St. Joseph’s College; 
Mr. George H. Maxwell, St. John; 
Mr. W. H. Miller, Campbellton; 
Mr. R. K. Tracey, M.L.A., Centreville. 


Members Ex-Officio: 
Dr. W. 8. Carter, Chief Superintendent of Education, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. H. V. B. Bridges, Principal of Normal School; 
Mr. Harvey Mitchell, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


Administrative Staff: 
Mr. Fletcher Peacock, Secretary and Director; 
Miss Marguerite L. Taylor, Clerk-Accountant; 
Mr. W. B. Main, Supervisor, Automotive Work; 
Miss Sarah M. Barnett, B.S., Supervisor, Home-making Department. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 


tal Total Number of 
Total Total Enrol- Student Individuals Teachers 
} Number | Number ment Hours . Enrolled 
Municipality fe) of All (by  |——- 
Subjects | Classes | Classes clock) Fe- Fe- 
Male | male | Total] Male | male} Total 
Saint John. ). 0.4 5.. 2 4 176 10,364 | 117 oOK) “176 3 4 7 
mroeeton. (is. wc le 8 32 546 18,448 251 295 546 o 11 16 
MBIVBVilG......06-<3 5 5 66 14522 20 46 66 1 4 5 
Fredericton.......... 14 Pa 348 11,580 74 274 348 oS 10 15 
Edmundston......... if 14 219 6, 708 65 154 219 2 6 8 
Campbeliton......... 9 18 246 7,204 46 200 246 1 g 10 
(2 A i 1 1 19 FOO) lautnrge 19 OTE ok. if if 
I EROWE. bs 5 ates 2 2 17 GAG |hie weer ily Deters 2 2 
Total. SiasAlis 106 1, 637 57,302 573 {1,064 |1, 637 17 47 64. 
QUEBEC 
Report OF THE Director or TecHNiIcAL EpucaTion 
Dr. A. Frigon 


The most important development during the year has been the opening 
of the Hull Technical School in November, 1924. The equipment of the school 
will be completed during the coming year, and jit will then include a machine 
shop, a woodworking shop, a foundry, a smithy and an automobile repair shop, 
besides the ordinary laboratory facilities for physics and chemistry. The school 
is very well situated in an elevated part of the town, and in the centre of the 
section inhabited by the working class. Mr. A. Buteau, C. E., B.A.Sc., formerly 
a professor of the Quebec Technical School, has been appointed principal of the 
new school, and during the past year has had under his direction a staff of two 
professors and two shop instructors. 

As is the case with the other schools controlled by the Government of the 
province, the aim of the Hull Technical School is not to cater to a great number 
of pupils, but rather to give a good technical training both in practice and theory. 
It will-endeavour to prepare young men to become thoroughly qualified foremen 
and expert craftsmen, after they have had sufficient experience. In addition to 
these manual and practical qualifications, graduates will possess a knowledge 
of fundamentals in applied science and technology. 

This new school was well received by the community, and the director and 
the teaching staff deserve to be congratulated for the very steady attendance 
which has been maintained throughout the year, more particularly in the case 
of the evening classes. 

The industrial covrses of the Sacred-Heart Academy of Grandmere 
received this year a special grant from the province. This school is conducted 
by the Sacred-Heart Brethers. It includes a grammar school and two advanced 
courses, one commercial and the other technical. During the last three years 
of their primary course, the pupiis spend one, two and three hours respectively 
per week in manual training. After they have been through the grammar 
school, they may decide to take three years. of advanced commercial studies, 
or the three corresponding years of the technical course. Two instructors who 
have had practical experience in their trade are in charge of the metal-working 
shop and the woodworking shop. Throughout all their entire course the pupils 
may avail themselves of the dormitory facilities of the school. This is a very 
great advantage for an institution which is located in a rather small town, and 
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which might be requested to give instruction to boys who come from the sur- 
rounding country. 

All the other schools in the province have progressed normally. The Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes has organized a correspondence course which promises to 
have a great success. Statistics are not yet available, but up to this time the 
results have been very satisfactory. 

The most important event of the year has undoubtedly been the holding 
of a general convention of all those interested in technical education. The 
meeting took place at the Montreal Technical School on June 11, 12 and 18, 
1925. Three questions had been put up for discussion :— 

(a) Relationship between the primary school and the technical school. 

Preparatory courses to technical schools. 
Vocational guidance. 

(b) Relationship between apprenticeship and technical education. 

What should be the character of apprenticeship school’. 
Which trades in the province of Quebec most require apprentice- 
ship courses? 

(c) All questions of general interest pertaining to teaching. 

Programs, time-tables, pedagogical methods, co-operation between 
schools, ete, 


The meeting was attended by almost the complete staff of all the technical 
courses of the province, and also by representatives of big industrial concerns 
and of trade unions. Thirty-two papers were presented, and were thoroughly 
discussed during. the five half-day sessions of the convention. There is no 
doubt that this meeting has done a great deal to promote interest in technical 
education in this province. A great many questions of fundamental importance 
have been discussed. For instance, after thorough discussion, it was recognized 
that the grammar school was not to be expected to specially prepare pupils for 
technical schools, but rather that these should look after the preparation of 
their own candidates, if required. It was also admitted that trade schools and 
apprenticeship courses were needed more than ever in this province, but repre- 
sentatives of the trades were advised that no attempt in that direction would 
be made, unless those directly interested, the trade unions and the employers, 
would show a desire to co-operate and would first agree between themselves on 
the necessity and the character of the course. 

As far as the personnel of the schools is concerned, it was resolved that 
some kind of a pension fund would be organized, and that a technical publica- 
tion would be published in order to promote interest in technical education in 
this province. 

The convention, with an attendance of over one hundred, was so highly 
appreciated that there is no doubt that it will be an annual affair hereafter. 

It is safe to say that technical education in this province is entering an era 
of intensive progress. We feel sure that we have succeeded in interesting the 
trade unions and a good many big industrial concerns in our work, and with 
their aid we look forward to important development. 
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REPoRT OF THE Director OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
F. P. Gavin 
SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 


New full-time day schools, giving instruction in one or more of the voca- 
tional departments, were opened in Owen Sound, Port Arthur, and Welland. 

The total number of full-time day schools open throughout the whole 
school year is now twenty-five (including the Ontario College of Art). In 
addition, there are day schools open for the months of January, February, and 
March in Kingston, Collingwood, and Midland, giving instruction in naviga- 
tion and marine engineering. 

Evening schools were carried on in fifty-three places. 

The total enrolment of full-time day pupils was 11,658, an increase over 
the previous year of 27 per cent. 

The total enrolment of part-time pupils was 1,851, an increase of 40 per 
cent. 

The total enrolment of evening class pupils was 35,789, a decrease of 1.8 


per cent, 
The following tables show the progress of the vocational schools:— 
DAY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
eee 


wo 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 


Number of full-time teachers...........---- ee eres 191 212 288 -0 379-0 418 
Number of part-time teachers........0.. esses eee fee eee eee 60 49-0 82-0 126 
Number of full-time pupils on roll..........-.--6+- 2, 600 5,344 6,958-0} 9,153-0) 11, 653 
Average attendance of full-time pupils............. 2,123 4,260] 5,454-3) 7,148-8 9,287 
Number of part-time pupiJs on roll..............-5- 907 574 988-0} 1,319-0 1,851 
Ageregate student-hours of part-time pupils........ 40,997 37,776| 60,972-5| 176,673-0) 246,998 
Number of special pupils on roll..........--..+.+-- 1,019 1,604} 1,456-0) 2,347-0 1,918 
Aggregate student-hours of special PUVA eh nl 223,570| 351,214] 247,439-5| 314,427-0| 256,241 


7 at RL On ee ee cee nnn nen RAAB EEUUESAMIISMIORE GSLTETGS RECT | 


EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


CCR nn 0 CC ee en ae ee ne ieeetnaeer utannnnnnnnererener seer seceeereia a aaranans eer Sy 
DN —— IIIT ERIN LTT 


— 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 


| a 


Number of teachers. (2... i. os Se were us 900 1,075 1,097 1,194 1,203 
Total number elpupllseesa tee eer oo or 27,297 32,545 33,581 36,452 35, 189 
Aggregate student-hours.........---+++-- 1,119,287| 1,176,039} 1,298,746} 1,423,816] . 1,676,081 
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SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES BY MUNICIPALITIES 


—- 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
$ cts $ §6cts $ cts $.1, ets $ 6cts 
Total expenditures... 0. Gee oe ee te ae): 659,072 821,347,905 04/1, 585,086 36 1,871,614 21/3, 957,136 88 
Legislative grants... 22s: is Se sucieee be ol «5 140,294 14| 511,021 04) 670,758 56 638,217 28] 624,558 06 


Ee eee 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS 


In order to ensure that a suitable proportion of the time of students in 
industrial and technical departments of the vocational schools be assigned to 
practical subjects, certain amendments have been made to the Regulations for 
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Vocational Schools. Under the new requirements at least forty per cent of the 
time in the first and second years shall be given to practical work and draughting, 
in the third year this proportion shall not be less than thirty per cent, and in the 
fourth year not less than fifteen per cent. 

Under another amendment to the regulations vocational schools are entitled 
to annual grants only when, among other conditions, satisfactory provisions are 
made for the instruction of employed adolescents who are required under the 
Adolescent School Atendance Act to attend school part time. 

It has been found that an occasional centre attempts to carry on an evening 
class programme without cost to the local school authorities by charging the 
students such fees that the evening school may be maintained out of the fees 
and the Government grant. In future the Government grant on salaries of 
evening class teachers will be paid on the total of the salaries less the amount 
of fees collected. In this way the cost of the evening classes will be shared by 
the local school authorities and the Department of Education. 

Provision has been made in the regulations whereby boards may give 
teachers leave of absence with pay to attend the Ontario Training College for 
Technical Teachers. A grant equal to fifty per cent of the salary allowances to 
such teachers will be paid by the Department of Education to the local school 
authorities. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The year 1923 was remarkable for the number of buildings that were erected 
for the purpose of providing accommodation for vocational school classes. Two 
factors tended to make in this year a record in building that will not soon be 
surpassed. On the one hand, the programme for providing school accom- 
modation of all kinds which was delayed during the war took some time to get 
under way again and did not reach its greatest effort until 1923, and, on the 
other hand, it took local school authorities two or three years to determine to 
what extent and in what fields they could provide industrial and technical 
training. The important and substantial programmes for vocational education 
finally adopted were undoubtedly due in a large measure to the grants on capita! 
expenditure available from provincial and Dominion sources which became 
available in 1919.» 

While 1923 will stand out as a record year, the building programme for 
1924-25 shows that local school authorities are continuing their efforts to provide 
facilities for vocational training. 

The new building in Galt, the corner-stone of which was laid in August, 
1923, by Dr. Cody, was sufficiently completed in September, 1924, to be occupied 
by classes. The shop wing extends to the rear of the building and is notable 
for the excellent natural lighting available from three sides. The building is 
quite different from the usual style of modern schools, and from the front 
presents a fine architectural appearance with a distinctly scholastic effect. 

The new building in Owen Sound, which was begun in 1923, was completed 
in 1924 and occupied at the beginning of the autumn term. It was officially 
opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of the province and Dr. Cody on December 
3, 1924. In addition to the usual class-rooms, it is provided with generous shop 
areas for machine shop work, for woodworking, and for motor mechanics. 
Visitors at the opening commented favourably on the commodious shops and 
the well-planned layout of the machinery and equipment. The distinguishing 
charactertistic of this school is the large amount of accommodation that was 
obtained for the amount of money spent. 

In London the increase in attendance in 1923 was such that a six-room 
addition was made to the school during the year. The further increase in 
attendance in the autumn of 1924 was such that, even with the additional 
accommodation, the school was still congested, and another six-room addition 
has been made, to be ready for occupancy on September 1, 1925. 
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{on Niagara Falls a four-room addition to the technical school was made 
during the year to provide much needed additional accommodation. 

In St. Thomas a new building has been in process of erection at a cost of 
approximately $200,000 to provide accommodation for vocational education. It 
was hoped that the building would be ready for occupancy early in the autumn 
of 1925, but, as this has been found impossible, it has been decided to defer the 
establishment of the industrial and technical departments until next year. In 
the meantime the commercial department is carrying on in the collegiate 
institute. 

The local school authorities in Chatham have dealt with the problem of 
providing accommodation for vocational classes in an unusual and yet interesting 
way. The question of accommodation for the industrial classes had become a 
pressing one, not only because the arrangement whereby they were housed in the 
Central Public School was an unsatisfactory one, but because the rooms occupied 
by these classes were needed by the public school classes. As the school authori- 
ties felt they were not in a position at present to enter on an adequate building 
programme, they purchased the Sanita Hotel property, facing on Tecumseh 
Park, which they were offered at a very reasonable price. The site is an 
excellent one, especially for evening class work. The remodelling of the building 
has been done at a very moderate cost, and has provided accommodation, 
adequate for some years, which is a great improvement over that formerly 
available. The hotel garage, a separate building, was converted with little 
expense into a first-rate machine shop, and the mineral bath-house once used in 
connection with the hotel has been made into a good woodworking shop. 

In Weston, one of the smaller places undertaking to carry on technical 
education, the attendance has increased beyond all expectations, and the local 
school authorities were faced in 1924: with the question of more accommodation. 
An addition of six rooms has been made to the vocational school, to be ready 
for use in September, 1925. 

The city of Peterborough has submitted plans for a substantial building 
to the rear of the collegiate institute to provide accommodation for vocational 
classes. The plans have been approved by the Advisory Vocational Committee, 
the Board of Education, and by the Minister of Education. It 1s estimated that 
the building will cost $370,000 and will provide adequately for instruction in 
industrial and technical, in home-making, and in commercial departments. 


EVENING CLASSES 


The increased attendance in evening classes is due largely to the steady 
erowth of the evening classes in the larger centres, and especially in the centres 
which have entered on a day school programme and have provided special 
accommodation. In places like Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, and Guelph 
the increases have been quite remarkable. 

In smaller communities the growth in evening class attendance has been 
more irregular and uncertain. In some places the growth has been well main- 
tained; in others there has been little growth, and in an occasional community 
a falling-off in attendance. The lack of growth in certain places cannot be 
due to the fact that all the educational needs of the employed part of the 
community have been met. In some comparatively small places where a vigorous 
promotion effort has been made by those in charge, where teachers who are 
enthusiastic and keen, and who are acquainted with the needs of the students, 
have been in charge of the work, and where well-planned progressive courses of 
study outlined in definite units have been offered, evening classes have been 
quite as successful as in large places. The interest of the class in their studies 
and the amount of work they have covered are due in part to the enthusiasm of 
the teacher. In every community of three or four thousand up there are 
doubtless a number of young men who would respond in the same way to the 
same opportunity if properly presented to them. 
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In Vellore, a very small community, a class in farm mechanics was carried 
on in the community hall with an enrolment of forty men and boys from the 
neighbouring farms. As no equipment of any kind was available, each student 
brought his own tools and material to work with. The class were most enthusi- 
astic about their work, and maintained an average attendance of twenty-three 
for the course. While much of the success of the work was due to the ability 
and interest of the teacher, yet the determining factor was the strong local 
public interest inspired in the first instance by Mrs. H. M. Atkin, a worker in 
the Women’s Institute, who overcame all difficulties and proved that even in 
the smallest community there is a place for an evening class. 


TEACHER-TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


The provisional scheme for training teachers cf shop subjects in summer 
courses adopted in 1921 for a period of four years terminated in 1924. Experi- 
ence with this plan showed (1) that the length of the course, viz., two summer 
sessions of five weeks each, was not great enough to cover satisfactorily the 
work required, and (2) that, as the regular day schools were closed for the 
summer holidays, it was not possible to give practice teaching under actual 
clags-room conditions. 

To provide on a permanent basis an adequate and comprehensive scheme 
for the training of shoo teachers, the Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers has been established in Hamilton. The classes of the Hamilton 
Technical Institute are used for observation work and practice teaching. The 
first session of the college opened on April 20, 1925. 

A suitable building for the use of the college will be erected in the near 
future on a site adjacent to the Hamilton Technical Institute. 

The course consists of two parts. Part 1, which consists largely of lecture 
and theoretical work, may be taken in two summer terms of five weeks each. 
Part II, which consists largely of observation and practice teaching, may be 
taken in the autumn or the spring term only. 

The course is so arranged that teachers in service who are required to take 
the training will be able to take one-half the course during summer holidays 
and will need to obtain leave of absence from their duties for ten weeks only 
during either the autumn term or the spring term. 

The subjects of study to be given in the new teacher-training course are 
as follows:— | 

English, 

Principles of Teaching, 

History, Principles and Problems of Vocational Education, 
School and Class Management and School Law, 
Trade Analysis and Courses of Study, 

Study of Industries, 

Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects, 
Practice Teaching, 

Vocational Guidance, 

Shop Plans and Equipment, 

Mechanical Drawing, 

Costume Design. 


The terms are so arranged that there will be no teachers-in-training at 
the college during the winter months. During these months the staff of the 
college will be used for field service, i.e., for conducting in outside centres short 
intensive courses for untrained evening class teachers, many of whom neither 
can nor will attend the regular sessions of the college, for giving assistance on 
the job to day school teachers in selecting and organizing teaching material, in 
planning and equipping shops, in adopting the most efficient methods of teach- 
ing, or in any way that makes for the improvement of teachers in service. 
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The requirements for admission to the Training College are as follows:—— 


1. General Education: 

(a) The applicant for admission shall be required to pass an examination 
in generai education. The examination will consist of a paper in arithmetic, 
a paper in composition, spelling, penmanship, and a paper in general knowledge 
of the subject which the candidate proposes to teach. The work in arithmetic 
will include the four fundamental operations, simple, vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, and percentage. 

(b) If the applicant submits satisfactory evidence of having taken two 
years’ high school work or its equivalent, he may be exempted from the examina- 
tion in arithmetic and in composition, spelling and penmanship. 


2. Trade training and experience: 

(a) The training or apprenti ceship required shall be that usually demanded 
for a journeyman’s qualifications wn the trade concerned. Special training 
obtained in a day vocational school will be taken into account in considering 
the period of training. 

(b) The experience required depends upon the trade. Experience in 
approved shops shall be required and shall be such as to show that the applicant 
is proficient in his trade and is acquainted with its recent developments. 

3. Health and character: 

Applicants shall be m good health, and shall be of good moral character, 
and shall possess the personal qualifications necessary to success in teaching. 

In the case of teachers in service who may find it necessary to obtain leave 
of absence to attend during an autumn or a spring term, provision has been 
made that, if the local school authorities give them leave of absence with pay, 
a grant will be paid to the board equal to one-half the salary allowed the 
teachers while in training. 

The attendance at the Training College for the two terms already com- 


pleted was as follows:— 
Oe SS ee ee eo eS ee ee |) 


—- Men Women Total 
eee ee eee ee et SS ee, ee ee eee 
Spring eesaiOn scat os hed ee re pene Ame om ners gigi oir ~ 8 aaa igi 2 20+ 28 14 42 


Ghimmber SESSION: , eu cle «a diate oi cid als A eres es amare o's ws WR ER se Bh > 53 48 101 


An interesting feature of the work o1 the summer session was the require- 
ment whereby each of the senior students made a special study of some one 
of the many problems of vocational education and wrote up the results of his 
study in a thesis or essay. ‘These essays become part of the reference material 
of the library of the college. 


CHANGE IN STAFF 


Mr. F. P. Gavin, Director of Technical Education, will leave his present 
position to become Principal of the Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers on September 1, 1925. . 

Mr. D. A. Campbeil, Principal of the Sarnia Technical School, will succeed 
him as Director of Technical Education. Mr. Campbell before coming to Sarnia 
was Director of Technical Education for Alberta. 

Mr. F. S. Rutherford, Organizer of Technical Education, will become 
Assistant Director on September I. 

Mr. M. A. Sorsoleil, and Miss E. I. McKim, Organizers of Technical educa- 
tion, will join the staff of the Training College. ; 

Miss Alice Hamill, of the Kitchener-Waterloo Vocational School, will 
become Organizer in the Technical Branch of the Department of Education. 
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ONTARIO—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 


Number of Indi- 
Total Total Total Total viduals Enrolled Teachers 
Municipality or Number | Number | Enrol- Student |——————____ 
School of of ment all | Hours Fe- Fe- 
Subjects | Classes. | Classes (by Male | male |Total} Male | male | Total 
clock) 
Ambherstburg........ 6 3 61 1,246 9 34 43 1 2 3 
Barrie... ek. 1S ae 8 6 136 8,820 35 69 | 104 5 Z 7 
MOUS VI Ok Gai ce: 15 18 337 12,814 | 136] 201 | 337 9 8 “T7 
Brantiordiy, xij. o)s4 3. 20 21 689 21,264 | 180 | 345] 525 12 10 22 
Brockwille 2 ok wo.5. 25 17 575 11,097 J Tig 226) tina 11 6 17 
Burlington 80 i 32">. . 11 9 181 7,180 54 92 146 5 4 9 
Ghatiwam 1) p4i3. wisi 23 17 611 10, 280 |: 110. | ::227)) 337 8 9 17 
Collingwood......... 9 6 103 4, 250 16:44) 849 e435 2 5 re 
De Nicos i eyes sa 17 10 315 9,888 GF. TIGL VESs i 5 12 
WERE Bh. behets. 12 q 140 5, 944 24 70 94 4 3 4 
MUSDAMOI A. oy..heh oie < 9/5 « 4 4 82 2,385 24 32 56 1 3 4 
aE AMG he. ave «wi 8 8 504 8,688 69 92) 161 3 4 7 
Fort William........ 19 19 412 13,630 | 210} 196 | 406 14 7 21 
Reet Rbk ahs, 13 23 554 16, 728 230 281 511 8 9 17 
DENG aie. cities is Foes 4 9 132 3, 800 2/ 106) 108 1 3 4 
Cerone 0. 24 29 1,120 44,093 | 417 | 703 |1,120 14 22 36 
BSR Acct), 0a); ee 43 58 1,821 73,920 |1,066 | 591 |1,657 55 30 85 
TOS OIET ss. ocak sos. 9 8 146 4,230 19 | 114 J..433 2 5 7 
Ingeresll. . jjcxt.tig?. 8 7 134 4,521 70 64 | 134 5 2 4 
Iroquois Falls........ 13 8 120 2,890 39 48 87 3 5 8 
Kitchener-Waterloo.. 30 60 1, 294 45,786 | 623.| 671 |1,294 31 15 46 
OMIOMRE ob oc ae we ss 37 55 1,901 51,784 | 684 | 521 |1,205 33 9 42 
Miia) fe. eae. 5 6 134 3,165 24} 110} 1384 3 3 6 
Niagara Falls......¢. 19 18 722 7,820.) 380k 220 uliiao0 9 z 16 
WOrmnBay.. 0.6... 15 11 261 12,476 | 145 | 109 | 254 4 5 12 
Ontario College of 

es SR Se ge a ge TE ALI ena Se 192 25,000 | 116 76 | 192 12 8 20 
Eee en _ 10 11 331 16,376 166 114 280 6 5 11 
Oc i a ata 36 184 4,681 | 152,957 |1,186 13,495 |4,681 Ep 48 80 
Pembroke........ 10 9 201 7, 864 721 1291} 201 6 4 10 
Owen Sound......... 10 ot 499 11,009 | 132] 316] 448 5 ub 17 
Peterborough........ 14 26 409 13,926 | 191 218 | 409 11 6 17 
Mr ol eky. tan esl yi 19 211 6, 214 70 | 141] 211 7 10 17 
Pare Arthur... sae 16 18 355 5S, 137i fy L124: toe ee so 9 5 14 
i jhe rere aE Bd 14 9 218 13, 448 59 | 159] 218 3 a 10 
Pee aee yy 5k a TM, 10 14 250 6,116 26 | 206 | 232 3 6 9 
I ee 17, 26 385 18,0038 235 150 385 1S 6 19 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 16 14 345 10,242 | 146 | 136] 282 11 7 18 
Smith’s Falls........ 11 6 127 7,410 64 6F 1127 4 4 8 
St. Catharines....... 24 41 1,051 33,320 | 406] 514 | 920 20 14 34 
MURATIOLU. ces caress: 14 14 632 92,7124 184 lh 280°" | G6 10 6 16 
Deer nomas:... ons. 2). 23 17 694 69, 550 191 844 535 8 9- 17 
South Porcupine...... 1 1 25 1, 258 22 3 Be 1s cle 1 1 
EY arse ne 18 16 353 12, 624 136 202 338 ip 9 16 
HEIN, dE eee 18 153 399 8,474 | 262 43 | 305 9 5 14 
Toronto (Central).... 68 318 8,216 | 288,974 |2,730 |3,400 |6,130,| 124 48 172 
Toronto (R’dale)..... 41 102 2,648 73,160 {1,031 |1,010 |2,041 44 18 62 

Toronto (H.S. Com- : 
mieree) esd. ulus 17 160 7,245 | 129,445 |1,455 |1,619 |3,074 57. 10 67 
Wallacebureg.........% 6 5 92 4,744 36 56 92 3 2 5 
Walland))) 58). 8 10 Aa 8,840 78 99 | 177 5 4 9 
Damon lo. ps5 07h Slane 11 17 367 11,850 98 | 220] 318 8 16 
ROR cin bce 31 116 2,914 | 110,340 |1,780 |1,134 {2,914 45 26 71 
Woodstock........... 22 23 635 2,164 | 128 | 221] 349 9 6 15 
Mellomesc sce . ceived sias 2 2 52 1, 260 yy eo Riek iin Baga we 2 
TOA OY. Eee ey, | 1, 649 46,184 |1,676,081:|15, 841/19, 948/35, 789] 726 | 477 | 1,203 
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MANITOBA 


Report oF THE Direcror oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
R. B. Vaughan 


Vocational education in Manitoba coming under the scope: of the Tech- 
nical Education Act has been confined to Winnipeg, Norwood, Teulon and 
St Laurent. Courses in home economics only have been given in Teulon and 
St. Laurent, while commercial work has been offered in Norwood. In Winni- 
peg, courses in junior matriculation and engineering, practical arts for girls 
and commercial work have been conducted as usual. 

Commercial education continues to increase. Practical arts for girls main- 
tains its former status and evening classes have made a slight advance. 

Comparison of work done in the year ending June, 1924, with that for the 
previous year, follows:— 


oe 1924 1925 

Number of day schools...........05 cececesceereeeeece renee ete ceeeeens it 11 
Number of evening schools..........200sec cece tetee sect ererse ere eeeaes 3 5 
Number of teachers in day schools..........-seeeee ccc cereereeecceees 3 (full-time) 5 
98 (part-time) 91 

Number of evening school teachers.........-:-eeeseeee cece ete es eeees 43 46 
Total attendance day schools.........:: cece serene eee e een e ee eeneaees 1,183 1,359 
Total enrolment evening schools........---2ssseceereseeeeeseeer eres 1,539 2,937 
Attendance Winnipeg School of Art.........0. 0s e cere eee erent ees cees a 264 
Attendance teacher-training COUTSE........ 6. cee cere eee cette ee eeeees 25 y43) 


In the evening classes the following courses have been offered :— 


Kelvin Technical High School: Practical electricity, first, second and third 
years; mathematics for electrical courses, auto mechanics; woodworking; 
machine shop work; pattern-making; machine drawing; dressmaking; millinery; 
cookery; show-card writing; drawing; design; book-keeping; typewriting and 
shorthand. 

St John’s Technical High School: Millinery; dressmaking; architectural 
drawing; show-card writing; woodworking; machine shop courses; gymnasium; 
business English; stenography; typewriting, book-keeping; auto mechanics; 
electricity; radio; and English for illiterates. 

Courses in English for adult Canadians ol foreign birth were held at the 
Maple Leaf, Norquay and Strathcona schools. 

Twenty-five teachers and others were again enrolled in the teacher-train- 
ing course. Classes were held on Wednesday evening throughout the winter. 

Fifteen girls attended the home economics course for girls held at the 
Manitoba Agricultural College and a number completed the course outlined 
for high school girls. 

As a result of the Calgary conference, Manitoba has made arrangements 
to begin correspondence courses in steam engineering. The courses prepared 
by the Calgary Technical Institute have been carefully examined by the board 
of examiners and by the engineering department of the University of Manitoba 
and accepted for use in Manitoba; in fact the Calgary Technical Institute has 
reason to feel gratified by the many complimentary things said about this 
course. Members of the staff of the university will read the papers and direct 
the students in their study. There is every indication that this course will 
prove very popular in Manitoba, and also that correspondence courses in other 
subjects will find a large group of students ready to enrol. 
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A class in commercial work has been conducted in Norwood during the 
year, and the Norberry School, St. Vital, is making arrangements to offer a 
course in commercial work next year. It is apparent that the tendency of 
development in Manitoba is toward courses in commercial education to a 
greater extent than work leading to trades and industries. 

No legislation respecting vocational education has been passed during 
the year. 


Tue WinniPEG ScHoou oF ART 
W. Percy Over, Honorary Secretary 


The general session of the school opened October 6, 1924, and closed May 
15, 1925. <A total of 264 students were registered during the session, the day 
school numbering 72, evening 98, and Saturday 94. The summer outdoor 
sketch class totalled 18. The enrolment of this year compares very favour- 
ably with that of previous years. | 

The annual exhibition opened on April 6, continuing for five weeks. It 
was well attended and very favourably commented upon by the public in gen- 
eral, and the press. Great care was taken to present a comprehensive display 
of the entire work of each class, carrying each subject through its whole course 
of development. The work on display went through a rigid process of elimina- 
tion at the end of each month, which stimulated the students to greater efforts 
and enabled us to present the results of our entire course of instruction. 

The scholarships awarded for 1925 and 1926 are 5 one-term scholarships 
and 3 one-month scholarships in the day classes, 3 one-term scholarships and 
3 one-month scholarships for the evening classes, and 3 one-term scholarships 
for the Saturday classes. : 

Constant use has been made of the school library this year and the students 
are learning more and more the value of art reading. On numerous occasions 
books by G. Clausen, and other men of note, have been read to the students. 

It has been interesting to note in the progress of the school that the prac- 
tical side has been emphasized sufficiently to enable a number of students to 
secure a beginning in the world of commercial art. The British and Colonial 
Press has taken one of our day students on their permanent staff, and Brigdens 
of Winnipeg, Limited, have absorbed a number of others. All these students 
are now studying in the school at whatever time is practicable, most of them 
continuing their studies in the night class. Also, a number of the night students 
attending the various classes are employed in occupations where the study of 
art is not only helpful but necessary to advancement in their chosen line of 
work. Numbers of the students not employed in positions demanding any art 
instruction have shown a definite desire to develop their talent, with the final 
objective in mind of taking a position in commercial art whenever such pre- 
sents itself. 

In reporting the activities of the school, it will perhaps be best to discuss 
the classes individually. 

The Life Class, which has been the largest in its history, has made very 
satisfactory progress. The importance of drawing from life cannot be stressed 
too strongly, for a keen understanding of the figure is most essential in what- 
ever field the student wishes to branch. 

The Anatomical Aspect of Life Drawing has been given very careful con- 
sideration, each student receiving individual diagrams explaining his or her 
particular phase of the pose. 

A variety of mediums lias been used throughout’ the course: charcoal, 
pencil, pen and ink, oil, watercolour, pastel, wash and tempera, and modelling 
in plasticine. 
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We have endeavoured to keep the students “on their toes ” by the unique 
variety of poses employed, embodying a great range of perspective in the 
figure, and a constant changing of mediums to allow the student to feel out for 
himself what is best adapted to drapery studies. The figure in action from 
memory in figure compositions has also held an important place in this class. 

The Antique Class forms the foundation for practically all branches of 
drawing, developing the greatest power of draughtsmanship and a compre- 
hensive understanding of the figure. Here the entering student acquires the 
first principles of form and light and shade, training the hand, the eye and the 
power of observation. There has been no great variety in this work for the past 
session. Next year it is our intention to use the model one day a week for the 
antique students, not only to break the monotony of drawing from the cast, 
but to give them a better insight into what the work is leading up to. The 
character of this class will be, quick action poses, the introduction of the 
variety of mediums in life drawing, and a more intensive study of anatomy. 

Composition has played an important part in this year’s curriculum. Its 
bearing on commercial layout requires no further mention. The class started 
with a series of “ Thumbnail” sketches, filling a variety of shapes with simple 
compositions, thus acquiring a base on which they were able to build colour 
combinations. Many subjects were handled in many different ways, with the 
result, as evidenced by the school exhibition, that the student is now quite 
capable of turning out a drawing which is very satisfactory from a composition 
standpoint. The usual variety of mediums was carried out in this class, includ- 
ing a very interesting method of imitation wood block cut. Posters, landscapes, 
figure compositions of various natures were amongst the many class problems. 

Outstanding amongst the work of the students is a series of mural decora- 
tions donated to the Children’s Hospital. There are eight panels in number, 
each representing some fairy tale. The sizes range from 2 by 4 feet to 10 by 4 
feet and present an entirely different problem to the ordinary class assignmeut. 
Material and paint were furnished by various firms in the city. 

Perspective, a most essential study, has been given very careful considera- 
tion and has been taught through the execution of actual perspective drawings. 

Groupings of simple objects, squares, cylinders, cones, etc., were amongst 
the first assignments. These were done in outline only. Gradually working the 
student into light and shade we increased the difficulty of the subject ana 
assigned drawings to be made of various sections of the school. 

With the coming of suitable weather the class had advanced sufficiently to 
make sketches of the Parliament Buildings, and the subject matter close at hand, 
the railroad yards, and their relative points of interest. It has been our aim to 
keep the student keyed up to a subject that might otherwise seem irksome, by 
introducing as much outdoor perspective drawing as one-half day a week allows. 

The students in design have been carried through a carefully planned course, 
commencing with simple geometric border and all-over patterns in black and 
white, gradually leading to colour compositions in a variety of designs. 

A very thorough study of leaves, flowers, roots, inflorescence and their kin- 
dred subject was carried out. Blackboard demonstrations were used to give the 
student. a firmer grounding in plant construction, after which they were assigned 
a number of problems in invented plant life. 

Birds were next dealt with in their relation to design and problems in inven- 
tion of bird form were carefully planned and carried out. 

All our classes have been planned to give the student the best grounding 
yossible, a set of tools with which it will be possible to fashion his advanced 
course, a knowledge of the first principle of drawing without which it is of little 
avail to carry on in commercial! work. 

We have tried in the school lobby to keep a constantly changing exhibition 
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of outside interest, such as the exhibition of student work from Chicago, various 
selections of posters, and a variety of clippings pleasingly mounted dealing with 
design, contemporary American paintings, etc. These have served to give the 
student an insight into what is happening in the art world at large and have 
created much interest in our classes. 

In reporting Mr. Fursman’s activities during his stay as visiting instructor, 
his association with the school has been very beneficial. He drove home what 
we have been constantly hammering at. We have found it of great value to be 
able to refer to what he said in his talks to each class. He addressed each group, 
dwelling on the relation and the importance of each group to the ultimate aim 
of each student, viz., that of making his or her way in the commercial field one 
of success. 


MANITOBA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 


Number of Indi- Teachers 
Total Total Total Total | viduals Enrolled 
Municipality or Number | Number | Enrol- Student |——————-— 


——. 


School of of ment all | Hours Fe- Fe- | Total 
Subjects | Classes | Classes (by Male | male |Total} Male | male 
clock) 
Winnipeg— 
melvin’ Ce 6554... 25 42 1,550 32,562 | 942 | 608 |1,550 17 % 24 
SRG: ee 18 26 1,387 26,895 849 538 |1,387 14 8 22 
School of Art...... 7 4 139 Wear. 59 80 | 139 lou vee 3 
Including Courses in 
English for Adults— 
Maple Leaf......- 
Norquay........- 1 14 503 DD \ Viable che oceeke MAA 503 8 6 14 
Strathcona......- 


——— | | | 
———— | —_-_____. 


UATE oe a o!s oo Lace Conerage he 86 3,579 60,009 |1,850 |1, 1,226 3,579 579 42 21 63 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


REPORT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
J. H. McKechnie, Chief Inspector 


The progress in this phase of educational work during the statistical year 
just closed continued to be substantial. There was no abatement of interest in 
the three cities of Moose Jaw, Regina, and Saskatoon, although financial condi- 
tions were of such a character that trustees were unable in some cases to proceed 
with new undertakings and in one city there was of necessity a slight curtail- 
ment of the day industrial classes. On the other hand, the enrolment in com- 
mercial classes was considerably increased. In one school, where one hundred 
and seventy-five pupils were enrolled in the first. year, seventy-nine of these were 
enrolled in the commercial course. In the three cities encouragement was given 
students to enrol for the three-year commercial course, and the number so doing 
is Increasing very encouragingly. 

The number of girls requesting the so-called vocational course in home 
economics is not increasing appreciably. The reason for this is largely economic. 
Practically every girl in this province finds it necessary to earn her own living 
for a time at least. While undoubtedly she has home-making in mind, yet her 
school course must be shaped either towards commercial work or teaching. Much 
as she may like to spend considerable time in home economics, she is forced by 
economic circumstances to enter the commercial or teacher’s course, with a view, 
net only of earning a living, but also, in a great number of cases, of repaying 
her parents for funds advanced for her schooling. In a new country such as 
Saskatchewan it will be years before this condition of affairs is changed. 

A very encouraging feature of the collegiate work in the three cities, how- 
ever, is the number of girls of the first and second years who take the classes in 
home economics, although the time devoted to the work is perhaps not all that 
one would desire. In one school, for instance, every girl of the first and second 
years took the household science class as one of the optional classes, and in this 
school over thirty per cent of the third year girls selected this option. In this 
particular school all the boys of the first and second years were enrolled in the 
classes for manual training and shop work. Practically similar conditions existed 
throughout other schools. | 

The day industrial classes for boys and young men continued successfully 
in Regina. Moose Jaw has not felt any real demand for this type of day work. 
In Saskatoon, day industrial classes were provided in both collegiates and 
continued until June, 1924. Beginning with the fall term of 1924, this work 
was discontinued, except in Bedford Road Collegiate, where the first year class 
of the previous year was continued as a second-year class. The class contained 
thirteen boys, ten of whom intended entering mechanical pursuits and three the 
engincerirg course at the university. A feature of the work of this class was the 
visiting of places of industry throughout the city and the instruction and dis- 
cussion incidental thereto. The instructor kept in close touch with the parents 
who appreciated the work and instruction their boys received. 

Before discontinuing strictly vocational day courses, the board gave the 
matter serious consideration. The grade VIII pupils in the public schools were 
canvassed for possible students. The response was fair. On one side of the 
river only five or six boys signified a desire for instruction in wood or metal. 
After due consideration the board felt that for the present it would concentrate 
in the day classes on commercial work, teachers’ diplomas and matriculation 
work, retaining, however, the home economics and manual training departments 
for those students who wished these options. As soon as any real demand in the 
city arises for industrial classes, the board will be found ready to meet the 
demand. 
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The great industry of Saskatchewan is agriculture and the work of vocational 
training is shared by the College of Agriculture and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Both the college and the department are active in all phases of 
instruction which will make the work of the people on the land not only profitable 
but happy. The College of Agriculture in particular is interested in every phase 
of farm life and short courses are provided in a great variety of subjects appealing 
to both the male and female members of the community and these courses are 
largely attended. In addition, the various machine companies have short 
winter courses of instruction for farm boys and men on the gas tractor. These 
courses are given in the cities and larger towns. They are efficiently planned | 
and are annually taken advantage of by hundreds of men and boys over fifteen 
vears of age. A feature of these courses is the series of talks given by business 
and professional men, in addition to the technical instruction by the machine 
experts. One company provides a complete course for operators of internal 
corabustion engines which includes a series of lectures lasting five days and 
covers every phase of internal combustion engine operation and design, with 
particular application to tractor work. 

As an example of the activities of various departments of the government 
in providing educational facilities, I may mention the course provided by the 
Department of Agriculture to steam engineers, and the courses given the 
employees by the Department of Telephones. 

As in previous years, the evening classes were well attended in the three 
cities, there being an increasing number each year taking advantage of the great 
variety of instruction provided. It was felt that the preparation of courses 
especially in millinery and dressmaking end in English to the non-English, 
would further stimulate the interest in these classes and help to organize the 
work so that students would enrol for two or more terms. Recommendations 
to this effect have been made to the superintendent. 

During the year the day and evening classes were visited by a high school 
inspector, or the chief inspector, in some cases accompanied by the superin- 
tendent. Problems were discussed with the instructors and members of the 
committees. 

At Easter a very instructive conference was held at Calgary where repre- 
sentatives of the western provinces met with the Dominion director, Mr. Craw- 
ford, and discussed ways and means of co-operating in the work of vocational 
education in the western provinces. 

SASKATCHEWAN—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 


eS SSS SS080._—_—OoOo—omNmnmsgs_—o—=—: 


Number of Indi- Teachers 
Total Total Total Total viduals Enrolled 
Municipality or Number | Number | Enrol- Student |———_—_- 


School of of ment all | Hours Fe- Fe- | Total 
Subjects | Classes | Classes (by Male | male |Total| Male | male 
clock) 
Regina Collegiate Ins- 
titates: curls, oak 12 14 448 16,354 98 | 350 | 448 15 5 20 
Saskatoon Nutana 
Collegiate Institute 3 3 51 702 21 30 51 2 1 3 
Bedford Road Colle- 
giate Institute...... 8 12, | a 4354 6,702 | 123 | 164} 287 6 4 10 
Moose Jaw Vocational 


Building and Cen- 
tral Collegiate In- 
ESTATE es so. 5 sho a 6 15 205 5, 554 80} 125 | 205 4 5 9 


Totalsi;..4%. is. 44 1,058 29,312 | 322} 669) 991 27 15 42 
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OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
OD JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925 


FE eee 
Enrolment and 


Attendance Total 
Enrolment 
Full- Short All Teachers 
time Term and Classes 
Municipality and Department Classes Special 
School J Classes 
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REPORT OF THE Director oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
W. G. Carpenter 


The past year has been a quiet one in the development of technical education 
in this province.’ While there has been no great display, there has been a steady 
growth and an interest in technical education which is wholesome. Parents are 
looking more seriously at industrial careers for their sons. Boys are realizing 
that the rewards in the industrial field are, on the whole, larger than those 
in the professional. Young women are likewise training themselves for com- 
mercial activities, the tendency in this respect being to get a sound scholastie 
background before taking more specific business training. The commercial 
schools report a larger number with higher academic standing than in previous 
years. In fact, in Calgary, where the accommodation is limited, those with 
merely a grade VIII standing are finding it difficult to gain admittance to the 
Commercial High School. There are a number who are obtaining university 
degrees before qualifying for stenographic and secretarial duties. 

In the city of Edmonton the Technical High School has had a normal year 
without any great change in the enrolment. ‘The large enrolment still exists in 
the prevocational and matriculation classes. The print shop has been closed 
by the board. The sewing classes have been popular, there having been a 
specially fine vocational class in dressmaking. ‘The school passed a crisis during 
the year when it weathered opposition which threatened its existence. This 
criticism has strengthened the school and there is a determined effort being 
made to make it function to its maximum value in the community. There has 
been a marked increase in the attendance in the commercial classes where 
effective work is being done. 
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In Calgary there has been a slight falling off in the attendance at the Pre- 
vocational School. This is attributed to the lack of attention that is being 
paid to manual training in the elementary grades, which is not giving the same 
opportunity as formerly to young people to discover their natural bent. The 
commercial classes, while not much larger than in the previous year, owing 
to lack of accommodation facilities, are more select. The average academic 
attainment of the commercial students is higher than that of the previous years. 

The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art has had a good year. 
While there has not been much of an increase in the numbers enrolled, there has 
been a decided improvement in the quality of young men and women who are 
being attracted to the institute. The average age of the students is 20.04 years. 
The average academic schooling in grades is 8.8. Approximately 66 per cent 
of the students enrolled gave as their home address some address other than 
Calgary. Students were in attendance from Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
The student hours instruction in all departments for the year is 185,658, which is 
30,282 student hours in excess of those given in the previous year and 74,888 in 
excess of those in the year 1922-23. Two new courses were offered, namely, Rail- 
way Station Agents’ course and a course in Farm Construction for young 
farmers. There has been a slight falling off in the numbers taking correspon- 
dence courses in Mining and Steam Engineering, because of the unsettled con- 
ditions in the mining industry. During the year the staff of the institute has 
made a careful analysis of the jobs which the students are required to perform 
during their instructional courses. This work has been helpful in systematically 
organizing the teaching service. The prospects for the coming year are very: 
good. 

Lethbridge has continued to maintain a strong commercial department and 
has also conducted successful and much appreciated night classes. These classes 
have been of great service. 

Medicine Hat organized a vigorous night class in commercial subjects and 
in millinery for women. This isa revival of a service that has been in suspension 
for several years. 

Calgary and Edmonton conducted their usual programme of night instruc- 
tion. In the former place the city school board programme was largely academic, 
the practical industrial subjects being given in the Technical Institute. In Edmon- 
ton the evening class had much more of an industrial bent. Successful evening 
classes were conducted in Blairmore, Nordegg, Canmore, Drumheller, and Edson, 
which is an increase in the number of centres. 

At Blairmore there was an interesting development. The coal mines in the 
Crow’s Nest pass have been largely electrified by means of water-power, which 
has resulted in a minimum use of steam. Steam operators were anxious to 
learn enough electricity to qualify themselves to operate the new equipment. An 
evening class was organized to meet this need, with splendid results. 

Drumheller was unfortunate enough to lose their school building through 
fire. A strong urge was placed upon the school board to make provision for 
technical education in the reconstructed building. This the board would have 
done gladly if they could have had financial assistance available for their 
building programme. This is interesting in showing the growing appreciation 
of technical education. 

A significant event of the year was the conference of representatives from 
each of the four western provinces, held in Calgary during Easter week. The 
object of the meeting was to discuss ways and means of co-operating in economi- 
cally organizing and conducting correspondence courses and evening class 
instruction. While certain definite plans of study were agreed upon, further 
than this there has been no action to date. 

No changes have been made during the year in the legislation governing 
technical education in Alberta. No great new development is immediately in 
sight, but an optimistic spirit is developing again and with it a genuine and 
wholesome appreciation of technical education is growing. 
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ALBERTA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL ee ie PERIOD JULY 1, 1924, TO 


Nee eee aT niin 
Number of Indi- Teachers 


Total Total Total Total viduals Enrolled 
Municipality or Number | Number | Enrol- Student |—————"_- 


School of of ment all | Hours Pat Fe- 
Subjects | Classes | Classes Soa Male | wale Total] Male | male |Total 
cloc 


| | —_—_-——. 


Calgary S.D. No. 19: 


Central HB. 3.6 i. 7 6 175 9,109 82 08 SLA 4 0 Z 
Commercial H. 8.. 3 6 266 11,084 | 103 | 163 | 266 5 1 6 
McDougall Public 
Sphool! ) gees 4 8 259 8,838 60 | 199 | 259 4 4 8 
Edmonton 8.D. No.7 29 84 1, 827 30,418 | 419 | 701 |1,120 17 11 28 
Lethbridge 8.D. No. 
SAE AEN CN We rae 5 6 192 50, 638 50 94 | 144 Ye 4 6 
Medicine Hat S8.D. 
CeO ee towers oh: 2 4 101 7,932 a3 88 | 101 1 2 3 
Drumheller §.D. No 
22 6B EY. RR 4 4 63 2,496 52 11 63 3 j 4 
Canmore S.D. No 
GS een ss =k 2 2 29 1,124 16 13 29 i 1 2 
Nordegg §.D. No 
ee Ny Ae eg ee 1 1 30 1,040 ST ae 30 POA AM 1 
Edson 8.D. No. 2298 1 1 24 904 12 12 24 1 1 2 
Blairmore §.D. No. 
Gas) Ot arate. soe 1 1 21 954 A ges 21 5 A ee ae 1 
Provincial Institute 
of Technology and 
Art, Calgary....... ff t 198 6,692) 1. 198 |. secon 198 yf ee Be? 7 
TO pads laulu ay te 130 3,185 | 131,229 |1,056 {1,374 |2,430 50 25 75 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Report OF THE PROVINCIAL ORGANIZER OF T'ECHNICAL EDUCATION 
John Kyle 


Technical courses in high schools are organized in the cities of New West- 
minster, Vancouver, Victoria, and Trail. In the T. J. Trapp Technical School, 
New Westminster, may be found the four divisions, academic, home economics, 
technical and commercial, which go to form what is known in Ontario as a 
composite high school. The three-year technical courses of study in these schools 
embrace the following subjects:— | 

Technical Course for Boys.—English, citizenship and economics, history, 
French or Latin, mathematics, applied mechanics, physics, chemistry, drawing 
and design, electricity, physical culture, shop work in wood and metal. 

Household Science Course for Girls—English, citizenship and economics, 
history, French or Latin, mathematics, chemistry, physics, physiology, dietetics 
and cookery, needlework (dressmaking and millinery), drawing and design, 
household art, vocal music, physical culture. 

Commercial Course-—(a) Secretarial, (b) accounting—English, business 
correspondence and filing, arithmetic, book-keeping and accounting, commercial 
geography, shorthand, typewriting, commercial law. 

At the conclusion of these courses examinations are held for the technical 
leaving certificate, junior matriculation certificate and commercial certificate, 
all of which are issued by the Department of Education. 

The following table gives the number of students attending the technical, 
household science, and commercial courses:— 
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—V—VO6oCoCI6C(eaeEs"yq3q07qqewuauauaeeeee——aoeooo————eeeSSSS——— 


Mia tok Technical | Household | Commer- 


Science cial 
Der oemaster iy)... 8... Vari). i'd. ndaguutl. 3e.. 104 42 55 
a ER SS a) 8 ee Se ee eee a Pe Fee! La ee |) ee ee 
Pe ee, ee ee ee ee ee 554 99 482 
Vilmonm.. a2 0999203 Fife. GELB ORISA loco oes. een O7 GNA 208 
SAY Lees CAs wales. Pek hc be cor Aas kh oan Spin, dean eee cedolec ebeacrderuacd 52 
ee eM es na. a et... Ua OT Te 27 
Over VOnOeUver. : oer ined samteees 2. OSTEO ae Oe PO io 82 
Pee thas. (ho eI a hive J 5b. reesiwrew node ak ee teed ee Ulels . os 75 
CE oe ee kk sk gk, ee ee Oa ee 17 
Prince teupert....... Sree ae et ee wee oo eee tes Oe e TERRE TELE Aral Perse? ta Lok 18 
Sree ae OO TIS Re SUT USiieo oh bine: ore whthabweds) Divi ose 4.. 22 
ROUGE. 2 ee Ce eee a a ee 102 
UR aes ge ere eT REC re Dees oo ee, SAPO TAL IETS SMe SANeM Re) EY, 20 
Mecae Vance IOS. 10. HOpseaI ll). vote 2.....coddenah BH. aot aes. 2h ence 19 
790 141 1,179 
gic r ee “eee, ee 5 en 2,110 students 


Representations have been made to make the technical leaving certificate 
stand in lieu of the junior matriculation. This seems to be a reasonable request 
in order to admit students to‘the applied science course at the university. The 
subjects of English, mathematics, and chemistry of the technical leaving 
examination are already accepted for junior matriculation. Trigonometry, 
drawing and design, practical woodwork, metal work, and machine shop bench 
work of the technical course are not required for matriculation, but the boy who 
aspires to university must add history and a foreign language. 

If a special examination in industrial history and economics could be pro- 
vided, instead of the history taught in the academic course, this would meet the 
needs of the technical boys. To equalize the expense of this step, let the present 
three technical papers, electricity, mechanics, and physics, be supplanted by the 
ordinary matriculation physics paper, which now includes mechanics. In regard 
to the foreign language, it could be commenced in the first year university and 
treated as a supplemental. 

While there is no doubt in my mind that this link with the university should 
be forged, yet the main objective of a technica! course should be direct entrance 
to industrial work. The great field for technical education is among the 80 per 
cent who do not enter high school and the additional number who leave the high 
school during the first year, and we should direct the thoughts of those to indus- 
trial training. 


Present Matriculation Present Technical Proposed Technical 
Leaving Certificate Matriculation 
oe ES a a ee ae tee Fos lishsc os aed. strep perees:: ake 1. English. 
2. History and historical geography. .| 2. Citizenship and economics...| 2. SN he ga history and geog- 
raphy. 
3. Mathematics (algebra and geom-| 3. Mathematics (algebra, geo-| 3. Mathematics (algebra, geo- 
metry). metry, trigonometry). metry, trigonometry). 
4, French or German or Latin......... 4, Applied mechanics.......... 4, French, to be taken as sup- 
plemental in university. 
5. Two ianguages in 4 not already] 5. Physics..............2.-000: 5. Physics (electricity, applied 
taken or one of the languages in 4| 6. Electricity.................. mechanics), 
not already taken and one of the| 7. Chemistry... 0.06.0... od... 6. Chemistry. é 
following:—Chemistry, physics, | 8. Drawing and design......... 7. Drawing and design. 
botany, agriculture; 
or ‘ 
Two of the fc llowing sciences:—Chem- Additional subjects:— Additional subjects:— 


istry, physics, botany, agriculture.| Woodwork, sheet-metal work, Woodwork, sheet-metal work, 
machine shop work. machine shop work. 
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TECHNICAL COURSES 


The high school technical courses are still gaining steady favour in the cities 
where such are in operation. | 

When the school boards of Burnaby, Point Grey, and North Vancouver 
make up their minds to enrich their courses of study by embracing technical 
work, a regular and fully equipped technical school can be successfully estab- 
lished in Vancouver. Such a school is highly desirable, for, as Dr. A. N. Mac- 
Callum, Chairman of the Research Committee of Canada, states, “What we need 
is a highly skilled population having every scientific means of adding value to 
the raw material.” It is at technical schools where skill in creative work is fost- 
ered. It is there that the people are trained to establish high standards of taste 
and skill in production. The technical school is the basis of industrial prosperity 
and the time is ripe for its erection. Already the question of apprenticeship is 
taking form with various trade organizations, already schemes have been formu- 
lated whereby boys will be trained systematically in the building trades, and 
sncluded in the indenture drawn up by business men and employers of labour is 
a proposal that “ the apprentice be paid full time throughout apprenticeship 
and allowed off duty at least one day per week during the winter months to 
attend a technical or vocational school.” Thus we see the arrival of the method 
already adopted in Ontario, in*the United States of America, in Great Britain, 
and in Germany. Here educational authorities may obtain a glimpse of how 
they can best serve the people who are entering industrial life and who are going 
to be the producers of wealth. No better paying investment could be made 
to-day in Vancouver than equipping a school where all the necessary knowledge 
could be obtained and skill developed in order that productive trades might be 
successfully conducted. When the large technical school was built in Toronto a 
few years ago, opponents said it would be a “ white elephant.” Since its erec- 
tion, however, it has become necessary to build two more technical schools, so 
great has been the call from the inhabitants of the city. 

Aid in planning a technical school should be sought from an advisory com- 
mittee. A well-selected body of business men would be in a position to lend 
valuable assistance and guidance to the school trustees in making expenditures 
on mechanical equipment. The advisory board of New Westminster have been 
assiduous in their endeavours to assist the school trustees in their manifold 
duties. In Vancouver the selection of men has not been so happy, and, with 
two or three notable exceptions, their attendance at meetings has been disap- 
pointing. 

Extension of facilities in the Vancouver Technical School for studying 
motor mechanics is urgently needed. The gasoline engine plays such an impor- 
tant part in modern life that an opportunity for a thorough understanding of 
Ws mechanism forms a tremendously valuable part of a man’s stock of know- 
edge. 

The introduction of a three-year technical course in South Vancouver high 
school failed to materialize owing in a great measure to the fact that South 
Vancouver and Vancouver were likely to join forces. It is hard to understand 
what difference such an amalgamation would make in the situation, for, even 
if the populations combined, the best thing that could be done for South Van- 
couver would be to organize a high school with four departments: academic, 
technical, commercial, and home economics. This kind of school is certainly 
the most suitable type for a democratic community and one which would lend 
itself admirably to the introduction of the junior high school system. 

The city of Victoria might also with great advantage seriously consider 
such a change in her high school. In Vancouver city a school of applied arts 
and design has been formed with a view to raising the standard of taste among 
producers and of training designers for industries. Industrial countries are fully 
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alive to the importance of such training, for a school of design always accom- 
panies a technical school. The combination of satisfactory design with good 
technique produces a work of art, ie., “the well-doing of what needs doing ”’; 
in other words, art is thoughtful workmanship, and the success of the Vancouver 
school is assured. | 

A students’ follow-up system should be started without delay. Something 
must be done, not only to guide the boy into his proper vocation, but to keep 
track of him and mark the practical value of his training on his progress. By 
means of a follow-up system we could check up the school work and keep adjust- 
ing it to meet the real needs of the people. Record cards have already been 
printed for a systematic check-up and we shall soon be endeavouring to glean 
information which must prove exceedingly interesting and helpful and will do 
much to prevent undue attention being paid to secondary issues. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


As will be seen from the table, only two high schools in the province pro- 
vide a three-years’ course in the above subjects. These two schools are the T. J. 
Trapp technical school, New Westminster, with forty-two students attending, 
and the King Edward high school, Vancouver, with ninety-nine students on the 
roll. Members of these classes may graduate to the Normal School, but their 
standing is not yet recognized by the University of British Columbia, as the 
subjects of their final examinations are not accepted as equivalent to the junior 
matriculation examination. It would seem, however, that, by a very slight 
adjustment, a reasonable educational basis could be arrived at by which the 
students of the home economics course would not be handicapped for matricula- 
tion to university, and yet preserve the present standard of their practical work. 
The following subjects are placed side by side for comparison, and it will be 
noted that the changes necessary are in the examinations in mathematics and 
chemistry. : 
a 


Present Matriculation subjects 


PRR LISNY. 2502082) DY en, Oa EES ON 
2. History and historical geography................. 
3. Mathematics (algebra and geometry)............. 
4, 
5. 


Heench or Germanior Latins). 35) 6. 4). ocd. eee: 
Two languages in 4 not already taken 
or 
One of the languages in 4 not already taken and|" 


one of the following sviences:—Chemistry, phy-| 6. 


Proposed Home Economies Matriculation 


. English. 
. History and historical geography. } 
. Mathematics (arithmetic and algebra) special 


paper leaving out geometry. 


. French or Latin. ; 
. Chemistry (insertion of questions relating to 


home economics on the usual matriculation 


paper). 
Physics. 


Sics, botany, agriculture; : 
or Additional compulsory subjects:— 
Two of the following sciences:—Chemistry, phy-| Cooking, dressmaking and millinery, physiology, 
sics, botany, agriculture. hygiene and home nursing, drawing, design, 
music (choral), physical culture. 


Dressmaking and millinery in the home economics course should be taught 
with a view to vocational efficiency. In the usual high school domestic science 
course, the sewing, dressmaking, and millinery should be taught from quite 
another angle. The teachers in the home economics course should boldly attack 
their work with workshop methods and practice always in mind. Draughting 
patterns for clothing, designing costumes, studying colour schemes and _har- 
monies, etc., are all included in the three-years’ course. These practical prob- 
lems, together with a scientific study of chemistry, physiology and physics, make 
this high school course of great importance. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSES 


The above courses are attended by 1,179 students, and this number will 
continue to grow because the merchandising and trading firms are still on the 
upward grade. The rearrangement of the three-years’ course is proving a great 
success and there is no more thorough office training to be obtained anywhere. 
It has been suggested that school trustees should put on a short intensive course, 
such as people demand and receive at commercial schools conducted by private 
enterprise. Intensive work is commendable, not only in commercial subjects 
but in all subjects. The most evident thing in school life is the fact of pupils 
being permitted thirty minutes to do a fifteen minutes job. In all technical 
training, be it commercial, home economics or industrial lines, the time element 
should be seriously reckoned with. 

The commercial courses are straight vocational. Unlike those who attend 
the technical and home economics classes, the students do not clamour for an 
examination to admit them to university. The commercial students find a direct 
avenue to office work and in their real working environment they seem to acquit 
themselves credibly. At open tests in typewriting and stenography held in the 
province the students from the high schools can hold their own with other com- 
petitors and each year they carry a good share of trophies to their schools. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Vancouver 


While the name of this school is a misnomer, yet it is one in which excellent 
work is being accomplished. The greater proportion of the students pass out 
into industrial life, while a few pass into various high schools. Pupils undoubt- 
edly find themselves and discover their capabilities in this school. They obtain 
an insight into active life outside the school by visits to factories and workshops, 
and by listening to regular talks from successful business men and women. By 
being occupied during 50 per cent of their time with handwork of the most 
up-to-date character, they are prepared for industrial life. 

There is no more commendable educational work being done in the province 
to-day than that in the junior high school, and the staff is well chosen. The 
work done by the girls in home economics has a true ring to it, and in child 
welfare studies the children in the orphanage are visited and all necessary work 
of the day undertaken. Such practical exercises as are found in the junior high 
school reach a high water mark in education for girls. “ We need to invigorate 
and reinvigorate education,” says H.-G. Wells, “ We need to create a sus- 
tained counter effort to the perpetual tendency of all educational organizations 
towards classicalism, secondary issues, and the evasion of life.” 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training for technical school work is proceeding satisfactorily, and 
the members of the class, twenty-five in number, are composed entirely of prac- 
tical craftsmen, who either are engaged at present as manual instructors or have 
passed through the manual training instructor’s class and thus have caught the 
educational viewpoint. 

The success of technical education will depend upon the attitude, training, 
skill, and educational background which the instructors possess. So far the 
teachers in the province are far above the average, and the opportunity to attend 
such classes as have been organized will tend to keep up the standard. The 
teachers find a way of advancement through these classes; they return year after 
year to continue their studies. They have a vision of ever-increasing technical 
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work being undertaken by provincial educational bodies and they are determined 
to be prepared for the work of instruction. In having men of this attitude, we 
are singularly fortunate, for it gives one confidence in dealing with school boards 
who wish to ‘participate in the advance which is being made along the lines of 
technical education. 

Technical teachers’ certificates are of two kinds, interim and permanent. 
After two years’ successful teaching experience, the interim certificate may be 
made permanent. The course of study is not so general. but more specific than 
that for the manual training teachers’ high school certificate. Part I consists of 
a study of trade analysis and a study of teaching methods and principles, during 
_ which they chart out a course of work. Part IT consists of practice teaching. 
Notice has come from the Hamilton Technical School that. the Ontario 
. Training College for Technical Teachers has been opened and the syllabus shows 
that an excellent system of training is now being undertaken. It is improbable, 
however, that successful craftsmen teachers will be attracted to the east, as the 
salaries are not sufficiently high to warrant. a man in stopping his wage-earning 
occupation to run into great expense in order to attend college. 

The training of first class certificated teachers as commercial teachers is 
also undertaken by class work and by’ correspondence. Twenty-two students 
are enrolled in shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping and teaching methods. 
The work is conducted at summer school classes and by correspondence lessons 
as a means of continuing the studies and linking up the summer school. The 
growth of commercial work in high schools and the difficulty of obtaining efficient 
practical teachers, led to the idea of training instructors, The step has been pro- 
nounced an unqualified success and the men in charge deserve great praise for 
the faithful way they have held to their purpose. This opportunity for training 
should be continued as the success of high school commercial courses depends 
entirely upon. it. 

Commercial certificates are of two kinds: Interim and permanent. After 
two years’ successful teaching experience the interim, certificate may be made 
permanent. 

The sum spent on teacher training, both technical and commercial, for the. 
year October 1, 1924, to September 30, 1925, amounted to $8,906.62. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS OR EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Night schools were conducted in thirty-five cities and municipalities in the 
province, with an attendance of 7,386 pupils. These, however, were not individual 
students and next year it would be advisable to compile a master register in city 
centres in order to know the registration of individuals and the proportion of 
males and females, as this information is required by the Dominion Government. 

The following subjects are included in the night school courses: English, 
English for foreigners, subjects for Civil Service examinations, subjects for 
pharmaceutical examinations, subjects for junior matriculation, citizenship and 
economics, mathematics, mechanics, physics, machine construction and drawing, 
patternmaking, forging, machinists’ work, steam enginecring, automotive ignition 
system, magnetism and electricity, electrical engineering, chemistry, metallurgy, 
coal-mining, building construction, carpentry and joinery, architectural design, 
estimating, navigation, forestry, papermaking, printing, commercial English, 
typewriting, stenography, accounting (elementary and advanced) ; commercial 
languages, i.e., Spanish, Russian, Japanese, Chinese, French ; salesmanship, 
drawing and design, modelling, metal repousse, wood-carving, embroidery, pot- 
tery, china painting, show-card writing, dressmaking, millinery, costume-design- 
ing, laundering, bread-baking, canning, cookery, music (instrumental and 
choral), elocution and public speaking. 

The first essential in a night school is an instructor who is master of his 
work and consequently has public confidence. The next important feature is 
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for such a man to chart out his lessons for the whole course. This rule is invari- 
ably adopted in classes characterized by a high average attendance. After the 
season’s course is planned, each individual lesson should be carefully prepared 
and such a procedure is soon reflected on the class. : 

School boards might well study the business methods of private firms who 
run night schools. They must remember that the public need is to be informed 
and therefore advertising is imperative to a successful enrolment. Each boy 
and girl in the day schools is a medium for such publicity, each goes to a home 
and might well carry at least a handbill or programme of studies. Hach school 
teacher is a point of contact with the general public. The newspapers and 
churches rarely object to a public appeal. No activity in the community 
deserves more support, for habitual attendance at night schools has a tremendous 
effect on character. Gathering knowledge is a habit and the night school habit 
is contracted much like the poolroom habit or the habit of playing poker. 

Women’s Institutes are more than usually interested in night schools, hut 
they cannot receive grants direct. Ten institutes under the auspices of the 
school boards held classes and 330 students were enrolled. In rural districts it 
is often necessary to hold the classes during the afternoon, and in such cases 
the meeting is counted as a night class. Unsolicited testimonials to the beneficial 
effect: on efficiency and the spread of knowledge have come from many quarters. 
The people who have gone to live in outlying rural districts deserve every 
encouragement to gather together for mutual help and improvement, and it is 
to the credit of the Department of Education that they stepped into the breach 
when the Department of Agriculture abandoned their educational work amongst 
women. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


Not only is educational work carried on among adults, but in the most 
inaccessible parts of the province, where as yet no school exists, the helping 
hand goes out to the children. The home of the pioneer is invaded with school. 
work and the children conduct their lessons by mail. We have examples of 
pupils who, though they have never been to school, have passed the entrance 
to high school examinations successfully. 

From the same office are sent out the lessons to those engaged in coal-mining 
operations. The way is prepared clear and straight for an ambitious boy work- 
ing in a coal district to step gradually upward to the highest rung of the ladder. 
Such a youth can start by correspondence at fifteen years of age and work to 
the age of twenty-three on the fundamental mining subjects. Six separate sec- 
tions of study, at $5 per section, will give him ample preparation by the time he 
is of age to try the shot-lighters’ examination. With a continuance of his study, 
his papers as overman will not be difficult to obtain, and, following these two, 
the aspiring coal-miner may go to any height he desires. 

Under the democratic arrangement whereby persons employed in some 
occupation during the daytime may try the university matriculation examina- 
tion in four parts, it may easily be seen that an ambitious and intelligent young 
man may even emancipate himself entirely from his environment in order that 
he may specialize in the directions which call into activity the gifts with which 
nature has endowed him. 

It is surprising that there ere not more night school tutorial classes at which 
correspondence students could study and receive individual help. The combina- 
tion of the two would give students a remarkable opportunity for advancement. 


EXPENDITURE 


The total amount of expenditure from October 1, 1924, to September 30, 
1925, on the subjects previously referred to, but exclusive of manual training, 


domestic science, and correspon 
amounted to $108,249.25, and 


$54,124.62. 
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the total amount o 
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dence work with elementary school children, 
of that sum the Dominion Government paid 


port from the Dominion Director of Technical 


province of British Columbia takes fourth place for 


f expenditure on technical education; third place for the 
attending night school; fourth for the number taking cor- 
and second for the number of students undertaking training 

Considering that the cost of administration is also shown 
, It would seem to prove that the situa- 
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IX. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout 
the civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living 
conditions of the less well-off members of society. One form which this move- 
ment took in the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions granted by the 
State as a free gift to its poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally 
insufficient to permit of a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were 
higher and a margin of saving consequently existed, the movement took the 
form of providing, through the establishment of Government annuities, an 
absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often been lost 
through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon the 
charity of relatives or of the public. 

Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as 
amended by the Acts of 1920 and 1925, His Majesty the King, represented by 
the minister (at present the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the 
age of five years, domiciled or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annui- 
ties of not less than $10 nor more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant; 
(2) for a term of years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for the life of 
the annuitant, whichever period shall be the longer; and (3) an immediate or 
deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint 
lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. The property and 
interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable 
nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death 
of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid 
shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent compounded yearly. 

During the session of 1924-25 an amendment was made to the Act reducing 
the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10. It was believed that such 
a reduction would be an additional encouragement to employers to assist their 
employees in making provision for old age by the purchase of Cumulative Single 
Premium Annuities, each transaction being complete in itself, and that it would 
induce individuals to purchase who did not favour the plan of annual payments. 
As an illustration of the working of this plan it may be said that a man of 20 
in order to secure an annuity of $10 to begin at 65 would pay $7.89 on Plan 8, 
or $15.10 on Plan A. Under the latter plan if the annuitant should die before 65 
the payments made plus 4 per cent compound interest up to the date of his death » 
would be returned to his heirs. At age 21 the rate would be on Plan B, $8.25, 
and on Plan A, $15.70. At age 22, $8.63 on Plan B, and $16.33 on Plan A, the 
premium increasing with each attained birthday. He could purchase as many 
of these annuities at each age as he might wish, and as he saw his annuity grow 
a strong incentive would be created to continue the purchase and add to his 
holdings. The annuity may start at any age—if earlier than 65 the cost will he 
more; if later, it will be less. The plan presents the advantage of enabling a 
person with the ready cash to purchase at any time, in amounts of $10 or more, 
the accumulation of such purchases providing a specific income for life to begin 
at the age fixed upon. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1925, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 6,542. Of the purchasers of these contracts 680 have been cancelied, 
leaving in force on March 31, 1925, 5,862 contracts. The total amount of pur- 
chase money received during the same period was $9,754,299.42. The following 
statement gives the details:— , 
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Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1909, G6 Contracts oul on anes. ee a. a eee $ 50,391 31 
Mar. 31,1909, “ 31,1910, 566 Bee ye Jes ARSE ENGST RL thay lang es 434,490 89 
‘a 31,1910, “ 31,1911, 1,069 EN at A ARTE A Earls cee Blea 393,441 40 
a 31, 1911, Wo FA. (3h, 1912,) 15032 CO Re Oe ee ee ec 441,600 60 
47 31, 1912, es oi: 1913; i508 Bee Vat TREE CRM. sty, vst ae 417,135 50 
'e 31,1913, ) (3h, 1914, 318 Se ibaa, RMR toa.) shh, eons 390,886 72 
BS 31, 1914, ial 31,1915, 264 eh Abus br ira Sn eC ORS do 314,765 29 
¥é Sh LOTS ehh s 31, 1916, 325 tec errr ete tie) ee Pap 441,696 09 
as SL MOO i Soke LOTT a geo Ree AM a EE CIR i tear er TS 432,272 40 
* Sota ol, L918 4 Ise DM a ha 69h sec pegs cs kode 332,792 O01 
az 31, 1918) (F631, 1919, 0) 147 Sea ee Cee Ot Oey, 322,154 23 
4 Sh OL hy a. x by hOe0sy oes Bee Eek CRE ok, da 408,718 78 
“¢ Siuus0. ee oly NO2Ae oe feet AEE es. oe eee 531,800 45 
3 SUIO2E  SoSe 84, 19022, S2T7 66 11), SERRE IMO te, AS. AERO 748,159 73 
€ BE 1922. rol “EC PU BLE LOR Soe iy Oo I Ge? ee be 1,028,353 07 
re 31, 1923, Gk 31,1924, 409 TE eee RMR S243 fo SRE oe 1,458,975 92 
4 BL 19ZE EEE) BL 19255. SB CURB Ei Stay Sime.) | 0) Se GUE a Rare 8 Se ee 1,606,665 03 
“LOtak.. So the we ce bas 6,542 Pek os he mea ee oe $ 9,754,299 42 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, 225 immediate annuities and 
261 deferred annuities, a total of 486, were purchased, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $191,673.45, an average of about $394 per annuitant. 

The amount of purchase money received during the same period was 
$1,606,665.03. 

The number of annuities in force on March 31, 1925, were as follows: 
Immediate, 1,858; deferred, 4,004, or a total of 5,862, and the amount of such 
annuities was $1,725,142.30. The amount received on account of the purchase 
of annuities from September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1925, exclusive of amounts 
returned to purchasers, was $9,754,299.42. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FuND STATEMENT, Marcy 31, 1925. 


ASSETS 
Hund‘on March, 315992405 § serroteh oles. Meeps o Sead lee $ 7,162,971 64 
Receipts 1924-25, less payments... 10.5 56 eee ce ee pees cea 1,305,526 67 
Fund. on Mareh 31 .J92509:. masentiearse eens pepe meee d. fe EL os ater pra $ 8,468,498 31 
LIABILITIES 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts............... $ 8,445,883 51 
Assets. Over, LAbilitiesicssteus cre. seek Be ed scene Sea eee las 22,614 80 
—————$ 8,468,498 31 
RECEIPTS 
Horjmmedtiate annnities, o7)4%. Wieden «sons ate eet soo $ 1,263,194 96 
Fordeferred annuities ico Wk Oe Ren ae eee 343,627 07 
Jnterest-on fund at.4 per Cent. ova. tei. balou bb ude PEP Re be 300,501 58 


Amount transferred by Government to maintain reserve.... 
$ 1,907,323 61 


PAYMENTS 
Annuities paid under immediate contracts.................. $ 591,826 67 
Return of premiums with mterest. oie. «ok, feces es 8,802 72 
Return of premiums without interest....................... 1,167 55 
Balance, Marchi31,) 1925. 233. ce tet eed oA ee ee. 


1,305,526 67 
a ar hd 907820 Ot 


VALUATION ON MARCH 31, 1925, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Total value 
Amount on 

woe Number re) Mar. 31, i925 

Annuities of annuities 

purchased 
1. Immediate annuities... 0.6. 6eok so ee eee 1,198 472,278 44 | 3,828,313 00 
2... Immediate, guarantecd:.. . 5245. oo Bas ee ee ee 470 107,351 85 995,928 00 
3. Immediate, last survivor.................05. Ut PEt Re 190 89,428 46 897,781 00 
4. Deferred Al ek Se ok ie Se Ree Ree ca 1,181 275,623 97 759,123 49 
5, Dererrea), A, wusranteed..;-. 1... as aeee es ee ee 2,158 538,667 38 | 1,134,934 47 
6.) Deferred *' A”) last survivor). Ai CRA . Ge Lo ae 82 37,046 53 167,168 25 
7. Deferred ‘‘B’’, last survivor............ Abeer: Re eee 45 21,858 08 64,013 92 
B.D OIGTEOU Ey dere << pecs saben aca ee a 538 182,887 59 598,621 38 
MORRIE, eo). aul kar tedhn OE OE nee 5,862 | 1,725,142 30 | 8,445,883 51 
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X. LEAGUE OF NATIONS, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


In previous annual reports of the Department of Labour a chapter has 
been devoted to the International Labour Organization of the League of Nations 
which was established in 1919 under the authority of the Treaties of Peace. 
The objects for which the International Labour Organization was formed are 
set out in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, briefly, to promote the 
improvement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international 
agreement. 

The Organization comprises the International Labour Office in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets annually 
and which is composed of four representatives of each member state, two of 
whom are Government delegates and two representing employers and employed 
respectively. Fifty-seven countries are members of the International Labour 
Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the world, 
excepting the United States. 

The International Labour Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of twenty-four persons appointed by the International Labour Con- 
ference, twelve representing Governments, six representing employers and six 
representing workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the 
Governing Body is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual 
conference. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference from year to year 
may be cast in the form of draft conventions or of recommendations to the 
national Governments, a two-thirds majority being required in the conference 
for the adoption of either a draft convention or a recommendation. Under the 
Treaties of Peace the member states of the International Labour Conference 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference before the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

The majority of proposals which have been dealt with at the successive 
sessions of the International Labour Conference since its inception in 1919, 
have been adjudged by the law officers of the Crown to fall within provincial 
jurisdiction in Canada and have accordingly been brought to the attention 
of the respective provincial governments. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations have also been brought to the attention of the Federal Parliament. 

The Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. ‘These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Office, 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the pro- 
vinces and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have also been 
prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were 
circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office. The performance of 
these duties has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of officers of the 
department of the various technical questions which have figured on the various 
conference agenda and meetings of the Governing Body and of questionnaires 
received from the International Labour Office. 

A bulletin entitled “Canada and the International Labour Conference ” 
was issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the International Labour Organization 
and the subjects which have received attention at the hands of this body. 

In the month of December, 1924, in order to secure closer touch with the 
work of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Organization, 
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the appointment was made by the Government of Canada of an Advisory 
Officer resident im Geneva. It was felt that this appointment would ensure 
greater permanency and continuity of representation at the meetings of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office and that such am officer, 
acting as a substitute for and under the direction of the Minister of Labour, 
would improve the present plan of Canada’s representation. Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, former Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario, who had held an 
important position on the staff of the International Labour Office since 1920, 
was entrusted with the duties of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League 
of Nations, in Geneva. . 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CANADA SHIPPING ACT 


An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act in order to give effect in 
Canada to the proposals contaimed in four draft conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference relative to the employment conditions of seamen 
was passed at the 1924 session of the Dominion Parliament. This legislation 
was introduced by the Minister of Labour and will take effect on a date to be 
fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council. Following are the provisions 
of this measure :— | 

(1) Minimum Age for the Admission of Children to Employment at Sea—The 
employment of children under the age of fourteen years on vessels engaged in maritime 
navigation is prohibited. 

(2) Unemployment Indemnity in case of Loss or Foundering of the Ship—lIt is pro- 
vided that in the case of loss or foundering of vessels engaged in maritime navigation, 
seamen employed thereon shall continue to receive payment from their employers of their 
regular rate of wages during any period of unemployment which may result therefrom 
not exceeding two months. 

_ (3) Minimum Age for Admission of Young Persons to Employment as Trimmers or, 
Stokers—The employment of young persons under the age of eighteen as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels engaged in maritime navigation is prohibited. 

(4) Compulsory Medical Examination of Children and Young Persons Employed at 
Sea—lIt is required that the employment of any child or young person under eighteen 
years of age on vessels engaged in maritime navigation, other than vessels upon which 
only members of the same family are employed, shall be conditional upon the production 
of a medical certificate attesting fitness for such work signed by a doctor who should 
be approved by the competent authority; it is further provided that the continued employ- 
ment at sea of such persons shall be subject to repetition of medical examination at inter- 
vals, of not more than one year. ‘ ; 


CANADA AND THE: Eriaut-Hour Day 


On motion of the Minister of Labour, the draft convention which was 
adopted. at the first session of the International Labour Conference in 1919 
limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight m the day and 
forty-eight im the week was referred in May, 1924, to the Select Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons on Industrial and International Rela- 
tions for examination and report with reference to the jurisdiction of the Dom- 
inion Parliament and provincial legislatures on the subject matters in question. 
The report of this committee recommended a reference of the subject to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for an advisory judgment. This recommendation 
was adopted by the House of Commons and the reference was made to the 
Supreme Court accordingly. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
was announced on June 11, 1925, and was in effect a confirmation of the view 
which ‘had. previously been expressed by the law officers of the Crown and 
embodied in an Order in Council of the Dominion Government in November, 
1920. The court found that the subject matter of the draft convention is gen- 
erally within the competence of the provincial legislatures, but that the authority 
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vested in the latter does not enable them to give the force of law to provi- 
sions which would apply to servants of the Dominion Government or to legis- 
late for those parts.of Canada which are not within the boundaries of a province. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The Provincial Legislature of British Columbia enacted during the session 
of 1923 a measure, effective January 1, 1925, providing for the application of 
the eight-hour day in industrial undertakings and authorizing the establish- 
ment of a board of adjustment to administer the Act and to grant exceptions 
therefrom. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia on April 30, 1924, adopted a resolution 
approving the principle of the Washington draft conventions concerning the 
minimum age of admission of children to industrial employment and the night 
work of women, and the Geneva (1921) draft conventions concerning the 
minimum age of admission of children to agricultural employment and the 
right of association and combination for agricultural workers. 

The Legislature of Saskatchewan, on March 19, 1924, adopted ‘a resolution 
approving the principle of the same draft conventions as those approved ‘by 
the Nova Scotia Legislature above mentioned. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasour CoNFERENCE, 1925 


The seventh session of the International Labour Conference was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from May 19 to June 10, 1925. Forty-six countries were 
represented by delegations comprising over three hundred delegates and technical 
advisers. This was the fullest representation of any of the annual conferences 


yet held. A list of the countries represented follows:— 


South Africa, Spain, Norway, 

Germany, Hsthonia, | Paraguay, » 

Argentine Republic, | Finland, Netherlands, 

Australia, France, Peru, 

Austria, Greece, . Poland, 

Belgium, Haiti, Portugal, 

Bolivia, Honduras, Roumania, 

Brazil, Hungary, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
British Empire, India, Croats and Slovenes, 
Bulgaria, Irish Free State, Siam, 

Canada, _ Ttaly, Sweden, 

Chile, - Japan, Switzerland, 

China, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, 
Colombia, Lithuania, Uruguay, 

Cuba, Luxemburg, Venezuela. 

~ Denmark, Nicaragua, 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at the Conference was as follows:— 

Delegates representing the Government of Canada.—Mr. H. H. Ward, of 
Ottawa, Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada; Dr. W. A. Riddell, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations. . 

Technical advisers to the Government delegates—Honourable Dr. Forbes 
Godfrey, of Toronto, Ont., Minister of Health and Labour of the Province 
of Ontario; Honourable Laureat Lapierre, of Quebec, Member of the Executive 
Council of Quebec; M. Pierre Beaule, of Quebec, P.Q., President of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 

_ Delegate representing the employers of Canada—Mr. John Lowe, Jr., of 

Valleyfield. P.Q., General Manager, Montreal Cotton Company, Ltd. 
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Technical adviser to the employers’ delegate——Mr. Hugh Macdonald, of 
Toronto, Ont., Legal Secretary, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Delegate representing the workpeople of Canada.—Mr. P. M. Draper, of 
Ottawa, Ont., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Technical adviser to the workpeople’s delegate—Mr. Gustave Francq, of 
Montreal, P.Q., Chairman, Quebec Provincial Executive Committee, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

The agenda of the conference included the following subjects:— 

I. Workmen’s compensation. 

II. Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents (draft-convention and recommendation adopted by a preliminary 
vote of the conference at its sixth session). ; 

III. Weekly suspension of work for twenty-four hours in glass-manufacturing processes 
where tank furnaces are used (draft convention adopted by a preliminary vote of the con- 
ference at its sixth session). 

IV. Night work in bakeries (draft convention adopted by a preliminary vote of the 
conference at its sixth session). 


In addition to the foregoing it was intimated that a general discussion 
would be held in the conference of problems of social insurance and that the 
conference would also re-elect a Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organization to hold office for a period of three years. 


List OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 


Of the five draft conventions which were submitted to the conference, four 
were adopted on final vote by substantial majorities. This is the first time since 
1921 that the list of conventions has been augmented. Four recommendations 
were also passed. Following is a list of conventions and recommendations 
which were adopted by the conference :— 


Conventions and Recommendation adopted provisionally in 1924 and submitted 
for final vote: 

(1) Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s 
Compensation for Accidents—Convention adopted by 125 to 0. Recommendation adopted 
by 128 to 0. 

(2) Night work in Bakeries—Convention adopted by 81 to 26. 


Other Conventions and Recommendations: 


(3) Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents-—Convention adopted, final vote, by 83 
to 8. Two Recommendations adopted, final votes, 79 to 24; 85.to 18. 

(4) Compensation for Occupational Diseases—Convention adopted, final vote, 89 to 
6. Recommendation adopted, final vote, 98 to 3. 


A proposed draft convention providing for weekly suspension of work in 
glass manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used was passed pro- 
visionally in 1924, but did mot receive the required two-thirds majority vote 
requisite to its final adoption in this year’s conference and, therefore, failed of 
adoption. 

In addition resolutions were adopted on compensation for occupational 
diseases and on general problems of social insurance, as well as on several other 
questions which did not appear on the formal agenda. 


Drarr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT PREVIOUS SESSIONS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Following is a list of draft conventions and recommendations which have been 
adopted at the successive annual sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, 1919-1924. 3 
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The draft conventions and recommendations adopted at the first session 
(1919) are as follows:— 

Draft conventions (1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in the week; (2) concerning unemployment; (3) concerning 
the employment of women before and after childbirth; (4) concerning employment of 
women during the night; (5) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment; (6) concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations concerning (1) unemployment; (2) reciprocity of treatment of 
foreign workers; (3) the prevention of anthrax; (4) the protection of women and children 
against lead poisoning; (5) the establishment of government health services; (6) the 
application of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. 


The agenda of the second session (1920) related exclusively to matters 
affecting seamen and the draft conventions and recommendations adopted qre 
as follows:— 

Draft conventions (a) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea; (b) concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 
ship; (c) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

_ _ Recommendations concerning (a) the limitation of hours of work in the fishing 
industry; (b) the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation; (c) the establishment of 
national seamen’s codes; (d) unemployment insurance for seamen. 


The third session (1921) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations :— 

Draft conventions concerning (1) the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture; (2) the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers; (3) work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (4) the use of white lead in painting; (5) the applica- 
tion of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings; (6) fixing the minimum ‘age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; (7) concerning the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the prevention of unemployment in agriculture; 
(b) the protection, before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture; 
(c) night work of women in agriculture; (d) night work of children and young persons in 
agriculture; (e) the development of technical agricultural education; (f) living-in condi- 
tions of agricultural workers; (g) social insurance in agriculture; (h) the application of the 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


The fourth session (1922) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation :— 

Recommendation regarding the communication to the International Labour Office 
of statistical or other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 


The fifth session (1923) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation :— 

Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organization of systems 
of inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers. 


The sixth session (1924) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation :— 


Recommendation concerning the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ 
spare time. 


GOVERNING Bopy or THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


During the past fiscal year four meetings of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office were held as follows: April 8-10, 1924; Jume 12-13, 
1924; October 9-11, 1924; and January 8-10, 1925. These meetings were held 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The Governing Body is charged with the general 
oversight of the International Labour Conference and also prepares the agenda 
of the annual conference. Hon. James Murdock, Minister of Labour, who is 
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the Canadian Government representative on the Governing Body, was unable 
to attend any of the meetings which were held during the past year, but M. 
Philippe Roy acted as substitute at the meeting in April, Mr. F. A. Acland at 
the meeting in June, Prof. O. D. Skelton at the meeting in October, ‘and Hon. 
H. 8. Beland ‘at the meeting in January. 

The International Labour Conference at its seventh session re-elected the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office for a period of three years. 
The only change made in its composition was the substitution of Argentina and 
Norway for Chile and Finland as two of the four states, other than the eight 
states of chief industrial importance, which have seats on the Governing 
Body. Six representatives each of the employers and of the workers were re- 
elected, including Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades. and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. Under the provisions of the Peace Treaty, the eight coun- 
trfes of chief industrial importance in the membership of the International 
Labour Conference are entitled to seats on the Governing Body, and four other 
government representatives are chosen from the other member states. Canada 
was declared by the Council of the League of Nations in 1923 to be one of the 
states of chief industrial importance, and therefore retains its seat on the Gov- 
erning Body. The choice of workers’ representatives is made from all the 
countries which are represented in the International Labour Organization. 

The Governing Body as composed at present is as follows:— 

Government representatives.—Argentina, Belgium, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland and Spain. 

Employers’ representatives—Sir James Lithgow (Great Britain), Mr. 
Pinot (France), Mr. Olivetti (Italy), Mr. Carlier (Belgium), Mr. Hodacz 
(Czechoslovakia), and Mr. Gemmill (South Africa). 

Workers’ representatives—Mr. Jouhaux (France), Mr. Poulton (Great 
Britain), Mr. Tom Moore (Canada), Mr. Muller (Germany), Mr. Oudegeest 
(Netherlands) and Mr. Thorberg (Sweden). : 


ACTION TAKEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The following figures summarize the results attained in the execution of 
the draft conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference up to 
the end of July, 1925:— 

First Conference (Washington, 1919): 

_ Ratifications registered, 66 (Hours Convention, 7, including two condi- 
tional; Unemployment, 18; Childbirth, 4; Night work of women, 14; Minimum 
age in industry, 10; Night work of young persons, 13). 

Second Conference (Genoa, 1920): 

Ratifications registered, 27 (Minimum age at sea, 11; Unemployment 
indemnity, 6; Employment for seamen, 10). 

Third Conference (Geneva, 1921): 

_ Ratifications registered, 68 (Minimum age in agriculture, 9; Rights of asso- 
ciation for agricultural workers, 13; Workmen’s compensation in agriculture, 
8; White lead, 8; Weekly rest in industry, 10; Minimum age for trimmers and 
stokers, 10; Medical examination of young seamen, 10). } 

In addition, about 40 ratifications have been authorized but not yet regis- 
tered, and over 100 more have been recommended. 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Viscount Willingdon, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., G.B.E., Governor General and Commander in Chief 
of the Dominion of Canada. 


May It Pieasr Your EXceEuLENCcY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the 
accompanying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department 
of Labour of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926, 
all of which is respectfully submitted. 

PETER HEENAN, 
Mimster of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1926 


To the Hon. Perer Hnenan, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, including statements 
of proceedings under the following statutes and ordinances administered under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour, namely: (1) Fair Wages Resolution 
of the House of Commons, 1900, (2) Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906, 
(3) Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, (4) Government Annuities 
Act, 1908, (5) Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918, (6) Technical 
Education Act, 1919, and (7) Combines Investigation Act, 1923. 

Information was collected regularly during the year, and statistics were 
compiled and published, with regard to strikes and lockouts, retail prices and 
cost of living, wages and hours of labour, fatal industrial accidents, industrial 
agreements, employment and unemployment, organization of employers and 
workpeople, and other labour matters. 

Much effective work was accomplished, as in former years, by way of 
conciliation in connection with industrial disputes coming to the department’s 
attention, serious friction ‘between employers and workmen having been removed 
in many instances through the efforts of its fair wages officers and otherwise. 
This conciliation work is one of the most important phases of the department’s 
activities, and many industrial conflicts have been averted or terminated as a 
result of departmental intervention. | 

While the record as to industrial disputes for the year 1925 is not favour- 
able, one industry alone, that of mining, was responsible for about ninety per 
cent of the time loss caused by strikes, and this in turn was due principally 
to a single dispute in the coal fields of Nova Scotia, involving 12,000 coal miners 
and which lasted for over five months. The annual report for the fiscal year 
1924-25 contained a reference to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in January, 1925, 
to inquire into this dispute. The employees concerned had declined, however, 
to appear before the board, which, in virtue of the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council delivered a few days previously declaring the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act as it then stood to be ultra vires of the 
federal power, attempted only a friendly offer of assistance to the disputing 
parties. The board’s efforts by way of mediation had proved to be ineffectual 
and work ceased on March 6. A settlement was not effected until August 10, 
1925, when the men returned to work pending an inquiry by a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of the province of Nova Scotia. 


INDUSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The present status of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is explained 
in some detail in the first chapter of this report. 
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With respect to proceedings under the Act, the year was unusual in that 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was unnecessary 
in the case of each of the applications received, and these were four only in 
number. Working agreements were reached in three of the disputes as a result 
of renewed negotiations whilst steps were being taken looking to the establish- 
ment of boards. In the fourth case, an inter-union dispute being involved, it 
was held that there was no ground for procedure under the statute. 

It may be stated that, while few applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were received during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1926, a marked revival of activity in proceedings under the 
statute is being witnessed during the early months of the succeeding fiscal year, 
the machinery of the Act having been already invoked in about a dozen cases. 


CoMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigations of several applications under the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, were carried on during the year by the registrar or by a specially 
appointed commissioner, and considerable attention was also given to the many 
informal complaints received. 

The first prosecution arising out of the operation of the Act took place 
during the year in connection with an alleged combine in the distribution of 
fruits and vegetables in Western Canada. During 1924-25 a commissioner 
conducted an inquiry in this case and reported that the evidence disclosed the 
existence of a combine of jobbing and brokerage houses which was operating 
against the interests of the Canadian public. Thereupon the Dominion Govern- 
ment, at the request of the provincial authorities and with their co-operation, 
and urged thereto by resolutions from numerous fruit growers’ organizations 
and other public bodies, instituted proceedings against certain individuals and 
corporations associated with the alleged combine. Mr. J. C. McRuer, formerly 
Assistant Crown Attorney for Toronto, was appointed general prosecutor on 
behalf of the Dominion. The trial resulted in the conviction, on charges of 
conspiracy, of four individuals and four companies, and in the imposition of 
fines amounting in the aggregate to $200,000. | 

The registrar completed his investigation commenced during the preceding 
year into a combine alleged to exist amongst potato dealers in New Brunswick. 
His report was to the effect that the evidence established the fact of the existence 
of various agreements and arrangements resulting in the limitation of competition 
in the buying, transporting and sale of potatoes to the detriment, or against the 
interest, of the public. The report and evidence were later submitted to the 
provincial authorities for such action as might be considered desirable. 

Mr. F. A. McGregor, for many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, was appointed Registrar of the Combines Investigation 
Act on September 8, 1925. Mr. McGregor succeeded Mr. Harry Hereford, who 
had performed the duties of registrar since the enactment of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act in 1923. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF REGULATION 


The policy of the Dominion Government during the winter of 1925-26 in 
relation to unemployment matters was announced in the House of Commons on 
January 28, 1926, and was subsequently set forth in an Order in Council (P.C. 
315) dated March 2, 1926. 

Although regarding the problem of unemployment relief as primarily one of 
local responsibility, and in the second instance the responsibility of the province, 
the Federal Government indicated: its willingness, where distress existed as the 
result of unemployment and the situation reached a point beyond the control 
of the municipality, to co-operate with the local and provincial authorities in 
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bearing a share of expenditures for the relief of workers unable to obtain employ- 
ment or a portion of any increased cost due to carrying on municipal {public 
works during the winter months. It will be recalled that this practice was 
adopted in the first years of unemployment following the war. The text of the 
Order in Council of March 2, 1926, is as follows:— 


PO aio 


CerTIFIED to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General on the 2nd M arch, 1926. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1926, from the Acting Minister of Labour, submitting that representations have been 
received requesting financial aid from the Federal Government for the relief of distress due 
to unemployment, and that consideration has been given to the means which would seem 
best adapted to the relief of cases of distress resulting from unemployment, 

The minister observes that the question of unemployment relief is fundamentally a 
municipal and provincial responsibility, that federal action must therefore supplement 
municipal and provincial efforts, must be designed on lines permitting close and effective 
co-operation with and supervision by municipal and provincial authorities, and must be 
proportioned by the efforts of those authorities, 

The minister, having these various points in mind, recommends that the following 
federal policy of basic principles on unemployment relief be approved :— 


1, That, where distress exists as the result of unemployment and the situation has 
reached a point beyond the financial resources of the municipality, and the muni- 
cipality having approached the province, and the province makes proper representa- 
tion to the federal authorities, the Federal Government will contribute one-third 
of the disbursements made on account of unemployment relief, conditional upon 
the participation on an equal basis by the province concerned. 

2. That, where in certain provinces there are unorganized districts without municipal 
government in which unemployment exists, and the Provincial Government finds 
it necessary to administer a system of unemployment relief, the Federal Govern- 
ment will reimburse the Provincial Government concerned to the extent of one- 
half of such disbursements for relief. 

3. It is the desire of the federal authorities that the provisions of this ordinance be 
interpreted to cover only disbursements for food, clothing and shelter, and, under 
certain conditions, medical attendance. 


The minister further recommends that the Federal Government agree to participate. in 
the cost of work provided by municipalities to relieve isi eae! on the following 
basis:— | | i 

(a) Municipality to bear the normal cost, that is to say, the cost of carrying on the 

said work in the normal working season. 
(b) Estimate of normal cost to be approved by Federal Government’s engineers in the 
Department of Public Works. 

(c) That Municipal, Provincial and Federal Governments bear equally and jointly the 
actual cost over the estimated normal cost, thereby encouraging the creation of 
employment where possible. 


The above provisions to be in effect from January 1, 1926, up and until March 31, 1926. 
The committee concur in the foregoing recommendation and submit the same for 
anvroval. 


(Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Accounts from the municipalities, which, in accordance with the system 
adopted, must come through the provincial authorities, had not been rendered at 
the close of the fiscal year, and the federal liabilities necessarily remained over 
for the succeeding fiscal year. At the time of writing accounts are only in part 
to hand, but the total federal liabilities under this heading for the winter of 
1925-26, and payable during the fiscal year 1926-27, may be estimated at approxi- 
mately $60,000. ) 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The seventh session of the International Labour Conference was opened at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on May 19, and ended on June 10, 1925, the delegates 
representing the Government of Canada being Mr. H. H. Ward, of Ottawa, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada, and Dr. W. A. Riddell, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations. Four 
draft conventions and four recommendations were adopted by the conference. 
The conference elected a new Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office for a period of three years, its composition being similar to that of. its 
predecessor, with the exception that, among the representatives of governments, 
representatives of Argentine and Norway take the place of representatives of 
Chile and Finland. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, was again chosen as one of the six workers’ representatives. 
Canada, having been in 1923 declared by the Council of the League of Nations 
to bé one of the eight states of chief industrial importance in the membership of 
the International Labour Conference, of course retains its seat on the Governing 
Body. Five meetings of the Governing Body were held during the fiscal year, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer to the League of Nations, substi- 
tuting in each case for the Minister of Labour as the Canadian Government 
representative. . 

As required by the terms of the Treaties of Peace, the draft conventions and 
recommendations emanating from the annual conferences are in all cases brought 
by the Canadian Government to the attention of the competent legislative 
‘authorities. While certain of the proposals have been regarded by the federal 
law officers as coming within federal jurisdiction, the majority have been deemed 
to be within provincial authority and have been accordingly referred to the several 
provincial governments for attention. : 

The draft convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week and which was adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1919 was referred during 1924 to the Supreme 
Couft of Canada for an advisory judgment. The decision of the Supreme Court 
was made known on June 11, 1925, and was to the effect that the subject-matter 
of the draft convention is generally within the competence of the provincial 
legislatures, but that the authority vested in the latter does not enable them to 
give the force of law to provisions which would, apply to servants of the Dominion 
Government or to legislate for those parts of Canada which are not within the 
boundaries of a province. 

The Canada Shipping Act was amended in 1924 with a view to permitting 
the ratification of four draft conventions of the International Labour Conference 
relating to the employment conditions of seamen. A proclamation was issued 
on October 10, 1925, making the amended provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
effective as from January 1, 1926. These four draft conventions were sub- 
sequently ratified on behalf of Canada and the ratifications registered with the 
League of Nations. 

Two vacancies on the staff of the International Labour Office were filled 
during the year by the appointment of Canadians. Mr. Norman Mackenzie, a 
Canadian in attendance at Cambridge University, England, was appointed to the 
position of Assistant Legal Adviser, and the services of Professor Mack Eastman, 
of the staff of. the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, were secured 
for the position of Chief of General Studies in the Research Division. In each 
case the position was advertised in the leading newspapers of the Dominion and 
the appointment was made by the International Labour Office following a report 
on the qualifications of the candidates by specially designated judges 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 


During each of the last three years the financial appropriation of the 
Department of Labour has contained a grant to the Canadian National Safety 
League, a private association maintaining a “ safety first ” campaign throughout 
the Dominion. 

The prevention of accidents through systematized efforts is now recognized 
as of the utmost importance in the conservation of human life and economic 
resources. This safety work involves an educational process which has been 
effectively set in motion in several countries by voluntary organizations work- 
ing in co-operation with governmental agencies. Other institutions which 
embrace in their aims the prevention of accidents unite their efforts as a rule 
with the national safety body. 

In Canada the pioneer associated effort to reduce accidents was undertaken 
in the province of Ontario, where a safety league has been in existence for a 
period of about twelve years and has been doing effective work in teaching 
safety principles from the schools up and in all branches of industry. The 
Ontario Safety League co-operates with all other organizations, public authori- 
ties and industrial enterprises engaged in safety work. 

As an outgrowth of the Ontario Safety League a national organization was 
created in 1918, designed to spread safety propaganda to all parts of the 
Dominion. The objects of the Dominion-wide league, as set forth in its federal 
charter, are as follows:— 

1. To safeguard and protect the public, especially children, from the dangers of auto- 


mobiles, railroads, street railways, and all other forms of vehicular traffic on the public high- 
ways in the Dominion of Canada. 

2. To educate the public through schools, churches, literature and all channels of 
publicity upon matters pertinent to public safety. 


3. To minimize the injuring and killing of persons employed in stores, factories, work- 
shops and all departments of industrial and mercantile activity, by instilling into the minds 
of employer and employee the full meaning of “Safety Always”. 

4. To co-operate, so far as lies in the power of the league, in preventing the useless 
destruction of life and property by fire. 


5. To advocate and secure possible remedies and preventatives and to assist in the 
Se an and enforcement of ordinances requisite to carry out the foregoing by means 
BGs ‘ 

(a) Bulletins, education, or any other method of propaganda that may from time to 

time be considered advisable. 

(b) To be the clearing house of all information, bulletin service, safety films and all 

literature bearing on accident prevention work, issued under arrangements to the 
various provincial leagues. 


The Canadian National Safety League planned in 1923 to launch a nation- 
wide campaign of education in accident prevention work and to inaugurate 
safety first organizations in the various provinces founded on the model of the 
Ontario Safety League. The class of work being, in the protection it affords 
the Canadian citizenship, essentially of a national character and in the national 
interest, the efforts of the National League met with a favourable response on 
the part of the Federal Government, which passed a vote at the 1923 parlia- 
mentary session providing for financial assistance to the league amounting, to 
$25,000. At the 1924 and 1925 sessions further grants to the league were made 
of $10,000 in each case. 

The executive of the National League reports that since 1923 the organiza- 
tion of the eastern provinces has been completed and a Maritime Safety League 
now operates in the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island. In Quebec a provincial safety league has been established, and 
in Manitoba the league which had been formed in 1920 was reorganized early in 
1925. , 
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OTHER BRANCHES OF WoRK 


The work of the Fair Wages Branch of the department proceeded on the 
usual lines, 127 fair wages schedules and clauses having been furnished for 
Government contracts. This brings the number of fair wages schedules and 
clauses prepared by the department since the adoption of the Fair Wages Reso- 
lution in 1900 to 4,273. 

The Employment Service Branch of the department continued its efforts 
without material change. The total number of persons placed in employment 
during the fiscal year 1925-26 was 408,487, or 67,668 more placements than 
recorded during, the preceding fiscal period. Included in the year’s placements 
were those of 7,688 handicapped ex-service men. 

Public interest showed a gratifying response to the Dominion Government 
Annuities scheme, new contracts issued during the fiscal year numbering 668, 
as compared with 486 during the preceding period. 

The impetus to vocational education occasioned by the federal financial 
grants to the various provinces under the terms of the Technical Education Act, 
1918, was evidenced by further expansion in each province during the year. 
The outstanding development was the opening of a new printing school in 
Montreal, which combines instruction in the school with industrial training. 
Admission to the courses is limited to apprentices in the printing industry, the 
students alternating a week in the shop and a week in the school. An advisory 
committee, comprising an equal number of master printers and printing trades- 
men, acts in close co-operation with the school board and provincial authorities 
in determining the policies and programs to be adopted. 

The Labour Gazette, the official journal of the department, was issued 
regularly as in previous years in both English and French, the combined eircula- 
tion of the two editions averaging 12,037 copies monthly. With the issue of 
September, 1925, the Labour Gazette completed twenty-five years of publica- 
tion. During the quarter of a century just closed there has been a gradual 
increase in the number of subjects covered by the Labour Gazette and in the 
comprehensiveness of the information supplied. The publication is recognized 
as an authority on industrial and economic matters, and the statements printed 
in its pages are believed to be of special value in the industrial world. 

The customary annual reports appeared during the year on (1) Labour 
Organization in Canada, (2) Labour Legislation in Canada, and (3) Organiza- 
tion in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. Pamphlets in the 
form of supplements to the Labour Gazette were issued as follows: (1) Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920-25; (2) Prices in Canada and in Other 
Countries in 1925; (3) Report of Royal Commission on Coal Mining in Nova 
Scotia; (4) Old Age Pension Systems Existing in Various Countries. Reprints 
were made of the article on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1925, which 
appeared in the Labour Gazette of February, 1926. Four bulletins were added 
to the vocational education series. A large proportion of the time and energies 
of many members of the staff was involved in the preparation and publication 
of these reports, which have a wide distribution and are believed to perform a 
useful purpose in furnishing accurate information to the public on the important 
subjects involved. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. H. WARD, 


Deputy Minister of Labour i Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
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I, INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, BEING FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1926 


During the 1925 session of the Dominion Parliament legislation was enacted 
amending the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and lmiting its 
application to disputes not within the exclusive legislative authority of any 
province. The necessity for the introduction of the amendments in Parliament 
was occasioned by the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
delivered on January 20, 1925, and which pronounced the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in its then existing form to be beyond the competence of the 
Federal Parliament. While the amending Bill was receiving consideration by the 
House of Commons three sections were added with a view to making more 
effective the provisions of sections 15, 57 and 58 of the main statute. The 
amendments received royal assent on June 12, 1925, i.e., within the present fiscal 
period. In view of the importance of the amending legislation, its text was 
included in last year’s annual report and is repeated here for convenience. Section 
1 embodies new clauses. The changes incorporated in sections 2, 3 and 4 are 
indicated by italics. 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


[Assented to 12th June, 1925.] 


HIS MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— ; 

1. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is amended by inserting after 
section two thereof the following :— 


“ APPLICATION OF ACT. 


“Oa, This Act shall apply to the following disputes only:— 

(i) Any dispute in relation to employment upon or in connection with any work, 
undertaking or business which is within the legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Canada, including but not so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing: 

(a) works, undertakings or business operated or carried on for or in connection 

with navigation and shipping, whether inland or maritime; 

(b) lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting any province with any other or others of the 
provinces, or extending beyond the limits of the province; 

(c) lines of steamships between a province and any British or foreign country; 

(d) ferries between any province and any British or foreign country, or between 
two provinces; 

(e) works, undertakings or business belonging to, carried on or operated by aliens, 
including foreign corporations immigrating into Canada to carry on business; 

(f) such works as, although wholly situate within the province, have been or may 
be declared by the Parliament of Canada to be for the general advantage of 
Canada, or for the advantage of two or more of the provinces; 

(g) works, undertakings or business of any company or corporation incorporated ' 
by or under the authority of the Parliament of Canada. 

(ii) Any dispute which is not within the exclusive legislative authority of any 

provincial legislature to regulate in the manner provided by this Act. 

(iii) Any dispute which the Governor in Council may by reason of any real or 
apprehended national emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of this Act. 

(iv) Any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
ees which by the legislation of the province is made subject to the provisions 
of this Act. 

“9s. The provisions of this Act shall be construed as relating only to the application 
of The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and not so as to extend the meaning 
of the word ‘employer’ as defined by section two, paragraph (c), of the said Act.” 
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2. Subparagraph (b) of paragraph two of section fifteen of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, as enacted by section two of chapter twenty-nine of the statutes of 
1910, is repealed, and the following is substituted therefor :— 

“(b) A statutory declaration setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the dispute or 
a reference thereof by the minister to a board, to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the declarant a lockout or strike will be declared, and (except where the application 
is made by an employer in consequence of an intended change in wages or hours proposed 
by the said employer) that the necessary authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained; or, where a dispute directly affects employees in more than one 
province and such employees are members of a trade union having a general committee 
authorized to carry on negotiations in disputes between employers and employees and so 
recognized by the employer, a statutory declaration by the chairman or president and by 
the secretary of such committee setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the dispute 
or a reference thereof by the minister to a board, to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the declarants a strike will be declared, that the dispute has been the subject of 
negotiations between the committee of the employees and the employer, or that it has 
been impossible to secure conference or to enter into negotiations, that all efforts to obtain 
a satisfactory settlement have failed, and that there is no reasonable hope of securing a 
settlement by further effort or negotiations.” 


_ 3. Section fifty-seven of the said Act, as amended by section five of chapter twenty- 
nine of the statutes of 1910, and as further amended by section five of chapter twenty- 
nine of the statutes of 1920, is repealed, and the following is substituted therefor:— 

“57. Employers and employees shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an intended 
or desired change affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours; 
and in the event of such intended or desired change resulting in a dispute, it shall be 
unlawful for the employer to make effective a proposed change in wages or hours or for 
the employees to go on strike, until the dispute has been finally dealt with by a board, and 
a copy of its report has been delivered through the registrar to both the parties affected: 
the application for the appointment of a board shall be made by the employers or employees 
proposing the change in wages or in hours; neither of those parties shall alter the con- 
ditions of employment with respect to wages or hours, or on account of the dispute do or be 
concerned in doing, directly or indirectly, anything in the nature of a lockout or strike, 
or a suspension or discontinuance of employment or work, but the relationship of employer 
and employee shall continue uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything arising out of the 
dispute; but if, in the opinion of the board, either party uses this or any other provision of 
this Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a given condition of affairs through 
delay, and the board so reports to the minister, such party shall be guilty of an offence, 
ae lable to the same penalties as are imposed for a violation of the next preceding 
section. 


i rp Section fifty-eight of the said Act is repealed, and the following is substituted 
herefor :— 


“58. Any employer declaring or causing a lockout or making effective a change tn wages 
or hours contrary to the provisions of this Act shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars for each day or part of a day 
that such lockout or change exists.” 


It will be observed in the first section of the amending measure that the 
enumeration of the works and undertakings to which the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act shall apply includes disputes within the 
exclusive control of the provinces which are brought within the scope of the 
federal Act by provincial legislation. During the latter months of the fiscal 
year under review, the legislatures of five of the provinces, namely, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, took 
advantage of this new provision of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and enacted enabling legislation by which the terms of the federal statute are 
made applicable to disputes of the class named in the Dominion law and other- 
wise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. A Bill to the same effect intro- 
duced in the legislature of the province of Ontario at its 1926 session was with- 
drawn on the second reading. | 

The province of British Columbia took the initial step towards enabling the 
federal Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to become operative in respect of 
disputes within provincial jurisdiction, the enabling legislation being introduced 
on November 17, 1925, and assented to on December 11 of that year. The 
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British Columbia measure was followed by similar legislation in other provinces, 
namely, Saskatchewan, January 28, 1926; Nova Scotia, March 15, 1926; New 
Brunswick, March 25, 1926; and Manitoba, March 31, 1926. The wording of 
the legislation in these four provinces being practically identical with that of 
British Columbia, the text of the British Columbia legislation alone is quoted:— 


AN ACT RESPECTING THE INVESTIGATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES WITHIN THE PROVINCE. 


(Assented to 11th December, 1925.) 

Whereas the provisions of the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907,” chapter 
20 of the Acts of the Parliament of Canada, 1907, do not apply to industrial disputes which 
are within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any province of Canada; 

And whereas it was enacted by chapter 14 of the Acts of the Parliament of Canada, 
1925, entitled “An Act to amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907,’ that the 
said Act shall apply to, inter alia, “any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province is made subject 
to the provisions of this Act”; 

And whereas it is deemed expedient, in view of the amendment recited above, that 
the provisions of the said Act shall be made to apply to industrial disputes of the nature 
defined in the said Act which are within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the province; 

Therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of the province of British Columbia, enacts as follows:— 

1. This Act may be cited as the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (British 
Columbia).” 

2. The provisions of the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act,” chapter 20 .of the 
Acts of the Parliament of Canada, 1907, and amendments thereto, shall apply to every 
industrial dispute of the nature therein defined which is within or subject to the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of the province. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor may, by proclamation, apply the provisions of any amend- 
ment to the said Act which may hereafter be enacted by the Parliament of the Dominion 
to every industrial dispute of the nature in said Act defined which is within or subject to 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the province, whereupon those provisions shall 
apply accordingly. 

In the case of the Manitoba statute, section 3 was changed to read as 
follows: “ This Act shall come into force on the day it is assented to.” 

The Nova Scotia legislation was, as stated above, in the terms of the British 
Columbia Act, and in addition contained a clause repealing a provincial mea- 
sure of 1925, the Industrial Peace Act, which had provided provincial machinery 
for dealing with industrial disputes. ' | 

The province of Alberta preferred to retain full authority with respect to 
the settlement of industrial disputes within its exclusive jurisdiction and 
adopted a Labour Disputes Act of its own on April 8, 1926, which resembles 
generally the federal statute. The provincial law relates, however, to all indus- 
tries and omits any provision prohibiting strikes and lockouts pending the 
report of a board. 

No action was taken by the provinces of Quebec or Prince Edward Island 
with a view to meeting the position arising out of the Privy Council decision. 
The industries of the latter province are primarily agricultural and labour dis- 
putes are not prevalent. Quebec has had on its statute books since 1921 a 
Municipal Strike and Lockout Act, amended in 1922. This provincial statute 
follows closely the lines of the federal Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and provides for the compulsory investigation of disputes as to wages and con- 
ditions of labour involving municipal employees; as in the case of the Dominion 
law, the acceptance of the findings of a tribunal established under its provisions 
is not compulsory. There is a further Quebec statute, enacted in 1901 and 
amended in 1903 and 1909, under which Councils of Conciliation and of Arbi- 
tration may be formed to deal with labour disputes in the province; the pro- 
vincial machinery thus provided has been, however, little used in the past. 
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NINETEEN YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


A review of proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, shows that during this period of nineteen 
years 642 applications were received for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, and 450 boards were constituted. In all but 37 of 
the disputes, the threatened strikes were averted or ended through the instru- 
mentality of the Act. 

There were 192 cases in which the applications did not, for various reasons, 
result in the establishment of boards. In some instances an application had 
been made under a misapprehension, or the dispute was not one which could 
be properly referred under the provisions of the statute. Several disputes were 
adjusted by mutual efforts of the parties concerned while action was being taken 
looking to the constitution of a board and the application was withdrawn. Also 
it many times happened that, following the receipt of an application, a special 
representative of the department was sent to the locality of the dispute and 
through his intervention direct negotiations between the dissentient parties 
were renewed and a satisfactory working arrangement effected. The possi- 
bility of an amicable adjustment by departmental mediation was signally in 
evidence during recent years. 


Tue Fiscat YEAR 1925-26 


Following the enactment of the 1925 amendment to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and prior to action being taken by the provinces look- 
ing to legislation investing authority in the federal law, a lull occurred in pro- 
ceedings under the statute, four applications only having been received during 
the fiscal year for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. In three of these cases the disputes were adjusted by mutual agreement 
whilst steps for the establishment of boards were pending; the fourth case 
involved a jurisdictional dispute between two unions and no board was estab- 
lished. The usual statistical summaries of proceedings under the Act during 
the year are omitted from this report. The features of the year’s activities in 
this respect may be, however, briefly noted. 

The first application received in the department during the fiscal year for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was made by 
employees of the Corporation of the City of Edmonton, being junior clerks, 
stenographers, typist clerks, cardwriters and extension clerks, members of Civic 
Service Union No. 52. The application reached the department on April 23, 
1925. The dispute affected 25 employees directly and 165 indirectly, and grew 
out of a reduction in wages proposed by the municipality. The applicants 
being clerical workers and in the employ of the city, a board could be estab- 
lished only with the consent of the municipal authorities. On this point the 
employees in their letter covering the application remarked that the City Coun- 
cil had passed a resolution approving the principle of referring the matters in 
dispute to a Conciliation Board. A few days after the receipt of the applica- 
tion, however, the dispute was adjusted by mutual agreement and board pro- 
cedure became unnecessary. 

An application was received in the department on June 22, 1925, from the 
employees of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated, engaged in 
the production and distribution of electricity and gas and being members of 
various trades unions. The dispute related to wages and working conditions. 
Employees numbering 800 were stated to be affected directly and 1,100 indi- 
rectly. The employer not being incorporated by or under the authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, but under that of the Provincial Legislature, and the 
province of Quebec not having enacted legislation making the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applicable to disputes within its exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction, as provided in the 1925 amendment to the federal 
statute, a Board of Conciliation and Investigation could be established only on 
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the joint request of the parties concerned. The company intimated its unwilling- 
ness to refer the dispute to a board, whereupon the minister offered the services 
of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, a special representative of the department, as mediator. 
Through Mr. Quirk’s efforts conferences were subsequently held between the 
parties concerned and a working agreement was reached. 

One application related to the steam railway industry and was received on 
February 22, 1926, from employees at the Winnipeg Rail Plant of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and being members of the Fort Rouge unit of the One 
Big Union. Alleged unjust treatment accorded senior men in the matter of 
promotions and reductions in staff was stated to be the cause of the dispute, 
approximately 77 employees being directly affected and 500 indirectly. It was 
understood, however, that the employees concerned were already covered by an 
agreement between the Railway Association of Canada (representing, among 
other railways, the Canadian National Railways) and the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers as to rates 
of pay and rules governing maintenance of way employees and shop labourers, 
the agreement in question, known as Wage Agreement No. 7, providing machin- 
ery for disposing of any alleged grievances, and it was held that there was no 
ground for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Employees of the Canadian National Electric Railways being members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers submitted an application 
on March 2, 1926. The establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was requested for the purpose of dealing with a dispute concerning the 
employees’ desire for an agreement covering wages and working conditions. 
Employees at St. Catharines and Toronto, Ontario, to the number of 25 were 
said to be directly affected, and 150 indirectly. An officer of the department, 
Mr. E. N. Compton, investigated the situation in connection with the dispute 
and an agreement was reached, thereby avoiding the constitution of a board. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


Summary tables here presented show proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act from the date of its inception, March 22, 1907, to 
the close of the fiscal year under review, March 31, 1926. The tables are 
arranged in three divisions, viz: (1) showing proceedings by industries con- 
cerned; (2) showing by fiscal years the number of disputes dealt with, and 
(3) showing by calendar years the number of disputes dealt with. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
MARCH 31, 1926 
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II. CONCILIATION WORK 


During the year the services of the Department of Labour were utilized in 
connection with the adjustment of a number of labour disputes. In connection 
with two of the four cases of disputes in which application had been made for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, it was not found necessary to proceed with the 
establishment of a board since the difficulties were adjusted through the assist- 
ance of a conciliator. In many of the disputes where a settlement was secured 
by conciliation and no strike took place, it was deemed desirable to give the 
matter as little publicity as possible. As a result the best work of the depart- 
ment achieved in this direction often becomes known only to the chief repre- 
sentatives of the disputants. 

The Minister of Labour assisted personally as a conciliator in certain 
instances, and in other cases the good offices of the department were exerted 
through the fair wages officers who are stationed at different industrial centres. 
The officers in question are: Mr. F. E. Harrison, resident Fair Wages Officer in 
Vancouver, who is the departmental representative for the four western prov- 
inces; Mr. E. N. Compton, resident Fair Wages Officer in Toronto, whose 
territory comprises the province of Ontario; and Mr. Theo. Bertrand, resident 
Fair Wages Officer in Montreal. Mr. E. McG. Quirk of Montreal, though not 
actually an officer of the department, acted on various occasions as a special 
representative in connection with conciliation work in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

In connection with a dispute affecting the coal mining industry of Nova 
Scotia, which resulted in a cessation of work of some eleven thousand coal miners 
on March 6, 1925, the Minister of Labour, the Hon. James Murdock, tendered 
the good offices of the Department of Labour towards securing a settlement of 
the dispute, and personally visited the coal fields in the month of June, at the 
request of the company. During the week following, the Minister met both 
the miners and officials of the company in an attempt to bring about a settle- 
ment. The Vice-President of the British Empire Steel Corporation, which con- 
trolled the principal mines, handed the Minister a statement outlining the basis 
on which the company would agree to a settlement. This statement was indi- 
cated to the miners’ district board, but it contained proposals which were 
unacceptable to the latter and which were also rejected by the district locals. 
The cessation of work continued in the coal fields of Nova Scotia until August 9. 

During the year Mr. Harrison investigated forty disputes, of which twenty- 
six were amicably adjusted by mediation. In the same period fourteen strikes 
took place, and resumption of work was brought about in nine instances through 
the intervention of the department. 

In the month of June a dispute arose between the Edmonton and District 
Miners’ Federation and the employers.in that area. The latter proposed a wage 
reduction of twenty per cent, which the employees refused to consider; as a 
consequence a strike occurred on July 1. Negotiations with a view to a settle- 
ment were undertaken by Mr. Harrison, and on August 26 a new contract was 
signed bringing into force a reduction of wages of approximately thirteen per 
cent on all classes of labour. 

During the month of November a strike took place at several of the mines 
in the Drumheller District for an increase of wages to drivers and certain 
employees. This cessation of work was not authorized by officials of District 
Kighteen, United Mine Workers of America. The stoppage of work was, how- 
ever, supported by a labour organization known as the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, which gained considerable membership in the area affected. Mr. 
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Harrison tendered his good offices as a conciliator but his offer was not accepted. 
After being idle for three weeks, the men in the mines concerned resumed 
operations without any advance in wages. 

Mr. E. N. Compton, resident Fair Wages Officer in Toronto, made frequent 
visits to the Welland canal district in connection with the many labour ques- 
tions arising on the various contracts for the Welland ship canal which are 
dealt with in another chapter. He also visited various other points where his 
services were used in the settlement of labour difficulties. Through his efforts 
a strike in the furniture factories at Hanover, Ont., was called off. 

Mr. Theo. Bertrand, resident Fair Wages Officer in Montreal, investigated 
twenty industrial disputes during the year, involving two hundred and, nineteen 
firms and over three thousand employees. Assistance was rendered wherever 
possible in securing working agreements between the parties affected. 

Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, attended with the Minister of Labour 
certain conferences which were held with the management of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation relative to the dispute which occurred in the coal mining field 
of Nova Scotia. Later, at the minister’s request he also appeared before the Royal 
Commission which was appointed by the Government of Nova Scotia to investi- 
gate the coal mining situation in that province. Mr. Quirk acted as a mediator 
in the settlement of a dispute between the Montreal Light. Heat and Power 
Company and its employees in the summer of 1925. His services were utilized 
in connection with certain wage disputes arising in the construction of the 
Montreal South Shore bridge, and also in the construction of the grain elevator 
at Halifax. His good offices were also employed in an effort to effect a settle- 
ment of the strike of shirt makers which occurred in Montreal in the fall of 1925. 


Til. FAIR WAGES 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada was introduced in 1900 
and is based on a resolution cf the House of Commons which was adopted at the 
session of 1900 in the terms following:— 


“That it is resolved that all Government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Govern- 
meni to take immediate steps to give effect. thereto. 

“Tt ig hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
net only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds”. 


In 1903 additional force was given to the fair wages policy by the inclusion 
in the Railway Act of a section requiring the payment of current rates of wages 
tc all workmen engaged in the construction of lines of railway towards which the 
Parliament of Canada votes financial aid: This section was retained in the 
revision of the Railway Act in 1919 and reads as follows:— 

“ (1) In every case in which the Parliament of Canada votes financial aid by way of 
subsidy or guarantee towards the cost of railway construction, all mechanics, labourers or 
other persons who perform labour in such construction shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
eae performed; and if there is no current rate in such district, then a fair and reasonable 
rate. 

“ (2) In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reason- 
able rate, it shall be determined by the Minister, whose decision shall be final.” 


An Order in Council was adopted in 1907 requiring contractors to post 
fair wages schedules in a conspicuous place on any public works under con- 
struction and to keep a record of payments made to workmen in their employ, 
such records to be open for inspection by fair wages officers of the Government. 
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In order that the fair wages conditions inserted in departmental contracts 
should be made as nearly uniform in terms and administration as possible, the 
fair wages policy was confirmed in 1922 by Order in Council (see Annual Report, 
1922, pages 42-46). 

This Order in Council ccntains two sets of labour conditions marked “A” 
and “B”, respectively. The former is applicable to “all contracts maide on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the construction or remodelling of 
public buildings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry docks, 
elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifications and 
cther works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and other 
werks for facilitating the transmission of timber, and all other works and pro- 
perties constructed or remodelled for the Government of Canada”; the like 
conditions are as far as practicable observable also by the departments of govern- 
ment in connection with all agreements involving the grant of Dominion public 
funds in the form of subsidy, advance, loan or guarantee for any of the purposes 
mertioned. The conditions marked “B” are observable by the departments 
ecncerned in connection with “all contracts for the manufacture and supply to 
the Government of Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing and other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in Council”. 

As a result of experience gained in the administration of the fair wages 
policy, as set forth in the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, certain amendments 
were made to the “A” conditions by Order in Council of April 9, 1924, on 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, which, without altering the scope 
ae intent of the policy, are intended to make its purpose clearer and more 
definite. 

In the case of all contracts to which the “ A” conditions apply, the depart- 
ment of the Government concerned is required to communicate to the Depart- 
ment of Labour the nature cf the proposed contract and the classes of labour 
likely to be required in its execution. The Labour Department is charged with 
the preparation of schedules setting forth the rates of wages and hours of labour 
generally accepted as current, for competent workmen of the various classes 


_ required, in the district in which the work is to be performed. This fair wage 


schedule is thereupon embodied in the contract. In any cases where the Depart- 
ment of Labour is unable to furnish fair wages schedules for the purpose afore- 
said, authority is given for the insertion in the contract of a fair wage clause in 
the terms following:— 


_ All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, anu if there be no current rates in such district, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in the trade in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any time and from time to time determine, for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages, 
and the current or fair and reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, revoke, 
amend or vary any such decision, provided that his determination and any amendment or 
variation shall not be operative prior to the period of three months immediately preceding 
the date thereof. Where there are special circumstances which in the judgment of the 
Minister of Labour make it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the manner and subject 
to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates.of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classification of any work for the ‘purposes 
of wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
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Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case the contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services performed, or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour may 
authorize and direct the minister* to pay any such wages at the rates so fixed and to deduct 
the amount thereof from any moneys owing by the Government to the contractor and any 
such payment shall for all purposes as between the contractor and the Government be 
decmed and taken to be payment to the contractor, and the contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to any employee or employees 
where it is established to his satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the contractor and the class of employees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of such class of employees fixing rates of wages, 


overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
*The term ‘“ minister’ in this case refers to the minister of the department with which the contract 
is made. 


Fair wages officers have been included in the staff of the Department of 
Labour since the inception of the fair wages policy in 1900, their services being 
used in the preparation of fair wages schedules and in the adjustment of com- 
plaints and disputes arising from time to time as to the proper rates observable 
under the terms of Government contracts. 

During the year 1925-26 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions in connection with the execution of one hundred and twenty-seven 
contracts. These were divided among the different departments of the Govern- 
ment as follows: Marine and Fisheries, 3; Railways and Canals, 11; National 
Defence, 5; Indian Affairs, 4; and Public Works, 104. 


WorkKS FOR WHICH Farr WAGES CONDITIONS PREPARED 


The following tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1925-26:— 
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TABLE showing, by provinces, the Fair Wages Conditions prepared, 1925-26 


Prince New Sas- 
Department of Government |Edward| Nova | Bruns- |Quebec | Ontario} Mani- |Alberta| British | katche-| Total 
Island | Scotia | wick toba Columbia! wan 
Marmo and, Wisheries+..........4 5... dc|eccs2.>. 7 ia Nee Gs SR Ute Ate ERA Oe eed Pe eae 3 
Pe ab ic a Bo en (ees ene ee an t UID SR AE a a, A CRE BD de ll 
Aino ORICA oc 5 Pa vs. ccoode cos Se - 1 1 1 ne Cee ag eee 5 
ee Oe, rE Gle-oo OAe eee Sees Peers i Nae Mm ae 1 1 1 4 
EE WB hs ic oe be ewe 2 VoD bps ef 32 21 Be beezetces 18 eee 104 
EGER scopes). boca se 2 17 14 34 34 4 1 20 1 127 


Post OrFice Contracts—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department 
by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of the labour 
employed, which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1925-26 


Amount 
Nature of Order of Order 

$ cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 575 69 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc............ 2. cece ee cece ce cece ec cceeccees 126 24 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC.......... 2... c cece cece eee cece eee cceees 21,265 05 
Sener MIRREN SLs) Pr ee We eee Set... wk ie «> alos s woes oe eee 258 70 
ES pe Ae SAD 2S a ho re Se es ee 9 ie eS 3,758 30 
rane Pare earesce oc srr ere meee ere ee ee eR Se oh ca ans Cue Pale cates nes 165 55 
gee tee rere ta ee er er eek en. ee ee ee es re 67 50 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 638 77 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc... ... 2.2.00... cee ne le wee ste cctccccccesenes 196 20 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC........ 0.2.2 cee ee eee cece tect eeee 2,530 06 
oe IE ao ae COA. ES a a or ee Se tie AA eee yet 0 a nh eae 94 83 
aun SaR ATES Pee eee ert ree i ee. 8 SU RUE SCR Vee eae cee 5,463 90 
eee ere ITS Gt 8 ne ae. ek 3, ol ae BRL em ee SRUUE = cw bonls Ve ae eee 51 90 
ener Meet re eens ee eee ten ek es a cea s es oo oo od nee Be eens 1,039 58 
Making metal dating stamps and type, and other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 564 77 
Makmec and repairing rabpber stanips, daters, etc... . 2.20. os be eden e acc cceectccdespeens 140 14 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC........... 2. cece e ee cece eee cece eens 21,925 18 
AEROS ROS PE a RS SY RR oA I rE ce Sy eR ot B 485 37 
Onn Ak RINGS or en ee ee oe es a ae oe 's eta Oe atm n owe op wtb o wn tel eee 6,179 25 
ner Uieeene reais | Ae ey eh es 3 no al nw we ED ae en > web an oh eee 72 ah 
rs er ee ee ee ee Oe |. ka owe ahs bv Ok = ISTE We ited wipes Ein ci en re 109 30 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 661 82 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc... .. 2... 2 eee ce ee ewe eee cnne sens 204 37 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC............. 0. cece eee eee eee eee neces 7, ipa ta 
re EU Re pee 2s ow. caida be oo Rio's s Phecats aol e es nar ce 475 07 
a RR es oa no wn. d ele aa tee ne eerie Spelalaly ilga > os. we gels 11,257 50 
OS SE ARES OE a a. ne rer Sk ee eee me Oe me yy - 26 00 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 805 65 
Maks nee OCA coer Biattipg AIALCTO; CLC... 2... 2. ooo so Seas cac ten sasasnceusbees 142 95 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC............ 6c eee ee eee eee eee teens 16,297 12 
a os cn ne en cede s ae UB Ao ae are R eS ech ee aed 63 67 
ae ee ee Dn ne vide dn nid dhe WE a Begg es beeaw hk miele 7,308 95 
ae als cline on cae sek sale nis oth tues 4 = keee ley Vane eeeiies 289 45 
II IEE BR RS rere: ener. cee), 2 LNT re 3,058 86 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 949 59 
Make and repearine rnpbor stamps, daters, etc... .. 2.6.65. ees ee coed ee acsnes oo ats deeenee 192 83 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC............ 2... eee e cece ence eeeeeees 14,075 32 
Penne CLE PO es nibs sate ne OA sae sumed ve map tee «-eile¥ a's vinae 23 28 
pee eee ne AA Se I, ro S . ac ta so nil ee meee bees kde eee ov ene 1,517 94 
ee ay ee ee A ee. oo cub eos oped ava h pnity dee eee ae ee wag ela ae 165 25 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 578 00 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc... ... 26... e ccc cece ne eeedncecccsescccenss 235 18 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, eCtC........... 2. cece eee eee e eee eeneee 19,835 20 
Peruana NOAA 200s WC en wlein.w oo we pine Battie wm ola msl abe Em ee ons « aimee 6 ealaimen 293 81 
ret ae AAA ea as pin nw els owe Man ga akas baees See el ties yp 1,700 00 
Ne JS oe Re Shc ee io cia bo nbc Re an das mre o Ss Se A eee eaten des ade 295 75 
Se gl Sa rr a ae en er rer ror r rer 101 65 
Making metal dating stamps and types, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 618 20 
Making anc repairime rabber stampa, Gators, cic... . 2... <2 i ceencccccnnnnncereensntectes 211 55 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, CtC.......... 0. cece cece eect eee eee eens 469 08 
ey OS a a ee eer: Seer meer ere eer eee 164 00 


ee ee ae” ae ee 2 ee eer ee rrr er rer tee eee re 24,851 56 
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Post Orrice Contracrs—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department 
by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of the labour 
employed, which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1925-26.— 
Concluded. 


Amount 
Nature of Order of Order 

$ cts 
CALORIE Eee UME ug wie ahs» MRE Me: Mls eStats la eo eel ate RO OOo wt EEE ee. ED ie ees |, 25 an Oo ae en 875 50 
Repairs:.to- letter boxes, Cb «a.-ca-scureewag we wate vie Pe eee ge Rete re teie as 5 ORS ee tiene eee 51 20 
Mail Glove’ VEU DOGS. orc 5: sede ee oe 8 ae lel Seale aes Sone le IC IENO ses a av cok RM cen ine eae 556 41 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 1,892 60 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, CUE. ii TN aly SEEAE «0 vv VPRO RETS, 6 oR EERE 252 58 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, OU FO RS ee a ee 10,137 21 
Stamiupineipais ink, OLCY« dis esa uur geree ned abe «tesa h Mllo ites ee BNE RRA 1). parece ed ates ner cee ran 823 08 
Mail Dag Utings ST le a seis Ore ate Sib nue ars ecaee G6. SIRE RES, pte DRecavRe arm ae Rene cam 34,367 30 
S CalSs ee Ee LaE Ls NaN ictal oleate aac it Uae eae Rc eee Py ph | Ba eee ge 967 15 
Repairs to lopuer DOXGS, @bC. a hace ds tee aaa tan tine aati Gee MrT RMaRIS . «ernest ac mea eee 98 68 
Cattomaeck tbaee ie. ois ea wks Bs Bane ak ae a See oes ee cen a 57,5385 45 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 1,256. 21 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, Gaters (One rectors os scidag emus inane cela ene 359 81 
Making up aud.supplying letter carriers” uniierms eve ies Vict. ds. ss coe em ae meee 14,148 03 
Stamping PACS: WKS CECI.0 5 osc cee stk sw crate ot lee eo aeae ETO iw Pe raley ShaA Tash Ek S80 een eee es 123 47 
Mailbag Tithing, 5 hc cic sie piorte ste cane tect Alain oedema ; due deeteieakoemate 27,779 34 
SCAT OR eee ois hoo A Riugld dus’ ele sald Balls eae anal suslsnal elt Uneneie acttkacll IEG Sete RMR i SBAHLVA Micha ean a et ea ah am eee 842 29 
Repairs tO letter: bones Petey ae eee eee cea ee eae eames adi tnee emda ONS ash os iene Gara oa 299 22 
Cotion duck \bagginge oo .'5 5. i6 aa le ee tte antler’. codav oe choke MRE TE ate wholes Slee eo ee ee ee 30,742 92 
SNA CEM bg ES ssid dee! aa daetdck oie SeCRUEY Suet SFaic ol oh bide! Se Oh Gp Mua Ne OLED: Dt, DRL Cs cl Oe a ae 500 63 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 1,081 61 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, GUC. AM aoc ty oP ahd bias lesa aid wie islets oitiotes tho a aan 220 68 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, CCR od big eee estar oe ateeks beveled: Me 21,459 28 
SCAMMBINT PACS, WNC GC docs cl passe Goslels Uae oes RN ahs) CRE Righ, TLE lie dc Ae a 206 43 
Dba moa iets os ee ie ot eee eae tO eg bE Na ic ee en ee 18,840 57 
ROCA LOG. Saree Wale va ws og wtb cade Fatale Wl ata, encod te Neue AEl OTERO ES Gee MUMMERS ci SI RER UE 0, cz Bite CARR NRE Te a te ae me 556 96 
TREPAITS tO LEELOT: DOKES, Gb ss Ua aia cee vek sas, cos sls in tol c S9e STOO lu aoa lal Wiccs go al Soa: tye ounce 260 39 
INewealetber boxes i ee See Ot) Tae ues Wei eS: peo och eee Me a 459 68 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 837 62 
Making and repairing. rubber stanips,idaters, ebeseieweat einud oes bets bis 4 tobe Weare en eed 314 71 
Making up and supplying letter Carriera’ uniforms, Stem nk. .aeatik,. vccienn eatin’ een 21,162 66 
Stapmmingpads, ink, OGG). 0. 1... Py we eis lo ase © clots etal tee Re peo de Lope ares cre: ch me eke ee ee 150 91 
WEST DD AS TLEEIN OS. u.. ole chs cts ale ae clea ee ee ce oie Ne EM eh Sige... Gafu tae Mee one a ae a 1,844 65 
AT Re UN CY sia cw lene dha. BRE, AN Ute oe Rie: aie a ase Te EEA Ce UR. Snes 2,332 41 
INeweetter DOXES! 055) keel « Gute ts GRR Re ec Ae Si Re ODE a oc orl, oer Ns ee 468 53 
Repairs ‘to letter boxes, ete... 2 SG. ok ska cee te nr MR ac oe wig ae ee ae a mee 68 05 
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IV. STATISTICS 


During the year statistics of strikes and lockouts, wages and hours of labour, 
prices and cost of living, employment and industrial accidents have been col- 
lected and published regularly in the Labour Gazette, annual reviews also 
appearing soon after the close of the calendar year. In accordance with the 
“ Statistics Act, 1918,” and under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
approved by Order in Council dated October 16, 1922, certain classes of these 
statistics are collected and published in co-operation with the Dominion Statis- 
tician, in close association with statistics of general social and economic condi- 
tions as organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The classification of 
industries and occupations drawn up in the bureau is followed in the compilation 
of the statistics of labour. 

ae ashes respecting employment appear in chapter VII of the present 
report. 


STRIKES AND Lockouts In Canapa, 1925 


The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada recorded in 1925 was slightly 
greater than in 1924, but less than in 1923 and 1922, which in turn were smaller 
than in any year since 1916. The number of employees involved was smaller 
than in 1924, but about the same as in 1921 and in 1916. The time loss or num- 
ber of man-working days lost, however, was about the same as in 1924, being 
approximately cne and three-quarters million days. This was larger than the 
figure for 1923, but smaller than in 1922, when the total was nearly two mil- 
lion. Each year since 1921 has been marked by disputes involving large num- 
bers of coal miners for relatively long periods of time, resulting in great time 
loss, but also by a comparatively smaller number of other disputes and by 
small numbers of employees involved in such disputes. From 1918 to 1921, 
except during 1919, disputes involving coal miners were unimportant, and, 
although strikes in other industries involved large numbers of employees, the 
time loss was relatively small. Prior to 1919, the year of the Winnipeg strike, 
which alone with metal trade strikes caused a time loss of two million days, the 
years of great time loss, 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913, and 1917, were marked by 
coal mining strikes of considerable magnitude. 

The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on 
the establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars of 
industrial disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette; also as 
early in each year as possible a summary statement as to the previous calendar 
year is printed in the Labour Gazette with a statistical analysis. The figures 
are given for the calendar rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they 
become more easily comparable with statistics on the same subject gathered in 
other countries, which also as a rule use the calendar year. 

The record of the department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a 
lockout, or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely 
encountered. In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together, the term dispute being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting one working day 
or more. Disputes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less 
than six employees have not been included in the published record unless a time 
loss of 10 days or more is caused. A separate record of such disputes involving 
less than 10 days time loss is maintained in the department. During 1925 there 
was one such dispute, involving 7 employees for 4 hours, making a time loss of 
28 hours, or about 3 working days. 
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The figures in this report are inclusive of all strikes which come to the 
knowledge of the department, and the methods taken to secure information prac- 
tically preclude probability of omissions of a serious nature. So far as concerns 
figures given with respect to duration of strikes, numbers of employees involved, 
etc., it is impossible always to secure exact information, but the estimate made 
in such cases is the result of painstaking methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the subject it is believed that the 
statistics indicate the conditions with reasonable precision. The estimate of 
time loss is reached by multiplying the number of working days during which 
each strike lasted by the number of employees involved in the dispute from time 
to time so far as known. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss in working days by groups of 
industries for each year back to 1901, shows that in mining considerable time 
loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 1922, 
1923, 1924 and 1925. In metal trades no great time loss appeared except in 
1919, when the strikes in the metal trades in various cities and the general 
strike in Winnipeg in sympathy with the metal trades’ strike there, caused a 
time loss of about two million days. In 1918 and 1920, however, the time losses 
(in these trades) were larger than in other years. In building and construction 
considerable time loss appeared in 1908, 1907, 1911 and 1919. In transportation 
there was considerable time loss only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen, in 
1908, due to a strike of railway shop machinists, and in 1918 and 1919, due to 
numbers of strikes in street railway operation, as well as among freight hand- 
lers, in local transportation, cartage, etc. 

The following notes deal with the chief features in strikes and lockouts 
during the year 1925. 


DISPUTES IN MINING 


The mining industry accounted for most of the time loss for the year, about 
90 per cent, and also for the largest proportion of the number of employees 
involved, approximately 80 per cent. This was chiefly due to a single dispute in 
coal mining in Nova Scotia from March to August. All of the 14 disputes in 
the mining industry were in coal mines, except one, a strike of gold miners in 
Ontario involving eleven employees for two days. 

General reductions in wages of coal miners were made in Nova Scotia, in 
Alberta, and in British Columbia, both in the Crowsnest Pass field adjoining 
Alberta and in Vancouver island. The coal mining industry has experienced 
considerable depression since 1923, and, though the union agreements providing 
for the 1920 wage scale in union coal mines throughout the United States, 
expiring in March, 1924, were renewed till March 31, 1927, by the “ Jackson- 
ville Agreement,” there were strikes and lockouts in both the United States 
and Canada in 1924 and 1925, resulting in wage reductions in many instances. 

The Nova Scotia Coal Mining Dispute, March 6-August 10—The most 
important dispute was that involving about 12,000 coal miners in various parts 
of Nova Scotia in a cessation of work from March 6 to August 10, resulting 
from a proposed reduction in wages of 10 per cent. The four employing com- 
panies involved, operating mines in Glace Bay and its neighbourhood, at Sydney 
Mines, at Stellarton and Thorburn in Pictou county, and at Springhill in Cum- 
berland county, were constituents in one holding company, and, on the refusal 
of the employees to agree to a reduction when the agreement should 
expire in January, 1925, applied for a Board of Conciliation ‘and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 
The board was established, but found that it could not proceed, as the statute 
had recently been declared ultra vires by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The board attempted to settle the dispute by conciliation, but, failing 
to do so, recommended a thorough investigation by a competent authority. Var- 
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ious proposals were made by the parties to the dispute and by the provincial 
government, but none were accepted. The cessation df work on March 6 was 
precipitated by the reduction in operations in certain mines and by the with- 
drawal of credit at company stores for employees in such mines. The organiza- 
tion of the miners called a “ 100 per cent strike,” as authorized at a district con- 
vention at the commencement of the dispute, that is, Maintenance men were 
called out. This was contrary to the practice in coal mining disputes, as the 
parties usually agree that maintenance men shall take care of the mines as long 
as strike breakers are not employed, and in some cases provision is made for 
development work or mining of coal for the mine boilers. Maintenance work was 
carried on by officials for some time, but later the mines were picketed and dis- 
putes arose, accompanied by disorders resulting in the calling in of the militia 
by the provincial authorities as provided by the amendment to the Militia Act 
following disturbances in 1923. Mediation of the Minister of Labour, the pro- 
vincial government and various persons, including the International President 
of the United Mine Workers of America, failed to bring about a settlement. Fol- 
lowing a provincial general election, the new government proposed an arrange- 
ment which was accepted and work was resumed August 10. 

The wage scale of 1923, 6 to 8 per cent lower than that for 1924, was 
accepted for six months, pending an inquiry by a commission appointed by the 
provincial government to make a thorough investigation of the coal mining 
industry in Nova Scotia, including its relations with other industries. Early in 
January this commission recommended that the wage reduction of 10 per cent 
should be made, but that wages should be adjusted according to the financial] 
results from the coal mining operations and not according to the proceeds from 
all the industries related. Recommendations were also made as to housing for 
miners and other conditions. 

Coal Mining Disputes in Alberta-—The other principal disputes in coal 
mining were in Alberta and resulted from general reductions in wages. The 
signing of the agreement of October 10, 1924, between the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association and the United Mine Workers of America, District 18, 
terminating the strike of some 7,000 miners in southern Alberta and south- 
eastern British Columbia from April to October, 1924, on the basis of a 124 
per cent reduction in wages, was followed by the closing down of some of the 
mines affected in the winter months, the operators stating that the mines could 
not be operated as the wage scale was too high. Certain operators and their 
employees then broke away from the association and from the union respectively 
and entered into separate agreements providing for lower wage scales, the move- 
ment spreading eastward from the Crowsnest Pass field and northward. 
Negotiations to amend the district agreement failed and the disintegrating 
movement spread during the spring and early summer. In June the district 
officers of the union entered into an agreement with the operators in the Red 
Deer Valley, still parties to the district agreement, to reduce the wages about 15 
per cent. A large number of miners refused to accept this arrangement, broke 
away from the union, organized an independent union, and picketed the mines 
which began to work under it, June 1, 1925. Whether these miners were on 
strike or not is not clear, as the mines in which most of them were employed 
had not been operating for some time and did not attempt to operate. There 
is, however, little doubt that the dispute curtailed mining operations for the 
summer. ‘Towards the end of September, the mines opened and the miners 
returned to work, the new scale going into effect but without an agreement. 
Subsequently, on November 30, some of them again struck for an increase in 
wages, but returned to work by December 23, without an increase. In the 
meantime the miners under the United Mine Workers’ agreement received an 
increase of 5 per cent, some increases being 50 cents per day, the agreement 


being amended accordingly. 
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The coal mines in the city of Edmonton and its immediate neighbourhood 
had been operating undér agreement between the operators and a miners’ union 
affiliated with the Canadian Federation of Labour since September, 1923. These 
agreements, which had been renewed in 1924 following an inquiry by a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, expired at the end of June, 1925. The operators proposed a wage 
reduction of between 10 and 20 per cent for various classes and a cessation of 
work occurred involving 400 miners. The Fair Wage Officer of the Department 
mediated and secured an agreement for a settlement between some of the oper- 
ators and their employees. This provided for a wage cut of 13 per cent for the 
contract miners and 10 per cent for the day miners. 

This was not accepted by a vote of the miners and the strike continued. 
During the summer there is little demand for coal and, as it cannot profitably 
be stored, there is little mining. In August, when the demand for coal increased, 
the miners accepted the settlement previously rejected and returned to work on 
August 26. 

Disputes in Vancouver Island—Wages of coal miners in Vancouver Island 
had been adjusted quarterly according to changes in the cost of living since 
1917, the bonus rising from 50 cents per day in the spring of 1918 to $2.10 at 
November 1, 1920, and being down to about 90 cents by November, 1924, when 
the arrangement was altered, the bonus being placed at about 90 cents, subject 
to changes in competitive conditions. This arrangement was a feature of the 
agreements between the principal operators and the committees of their 
employees. In May, 1925, some of the operators stated that competition from 
other mine operators compelled them to reduce the bonus by 60 cents per day. 
At some of the mines this was accepted, at others a modification was made for 
employees below $4.20 per day, but at Nanaimo the miners went on strike 
June 5, returning to work on June 18, at the reduction proposed. This cessation 
of work involved 1,090 miners for seven working days. 


DISPUTES IN MANUFACTURING OF CLOTHING 


A large number of the disputes occurring in the various sections of this 
industry were owing to alleged violations of union agreements, or to maintain 
existing wages and working conditions. Both in the men’s clothing factories 
and women’s clothing factories in Montreal and Toronto a number of strikes 
occurred to maintain union wages and working conditions or to secure recogni- 
tion of the union or union conditions as to wages and working conditions. In 
most cases these resulted in favour of the employees. The two most important 
of these were strikes to secure recognition of unions, with union hours and 
wages, involving 115 factories and 1,350 employees in Montreal, and 60 fac- 
tories and 1,200 employees in Toronto, beginning in February and ending in the 
spring, both being successful. Another dispute causing considerable time loss 
was in Montreal to maintain union conditions in a men’s clothing factory, where 
the employer, when the union alleged that he had violated the agreement, oper- 
ated under open shop conditions, replacing the strikers. This strike, beginning 
in August, was not called off by the union until the end of October and involved 
181 employees for 51 days. In hat and cap factories three disputes occurred to 
secure or to maintain union wages and working conditions and resulted in 
favour of the employees. : 


DISPUTES IN MANUFACTURING OF BOOTS AND SHOES 


The three disputes in this industry were against new wage scales contain- 
ing piece rates, which the employees stated would seriously reduce their earn- 
ings. In the first, that at Montreal, at the end of January the employees were 
successful. A similar dispute in the same city shortly after was settled by a 
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compromise. The third occurred at Quebec toward the end of the year and 
involved over two thousand employees, while many more were reported to be 
indirectly affected. An arrangement was made after two weeks’ cessation of 
work to resume at a partial reduction, the new wage scale to be settled by 
arbitration. 


DISPUTES IN THE FUR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


One of the most important disputes of the year occurred in the fur factories 
in Montreal. The agreement under which the factories were operating expired 
at the end of 1925, and the employees wished to include provisions for better 
wages and working conditions, with preference in employment for union mem- 
bers. The employers were willing to renew the old agreement but declined to 
agree to the changes proposed. Negotiations were broken off, and the employers, 
fearing a strike later during the busy season, required their employees to sign 
individual agreements for the balance of the year. Some who refused were dis- 
missed and the union called a general strike in all shops not under the union 
agreement. The picketing which ensued resulted in some arrests on charges of 
intimidation and assault, the trials being postponed with the accused out on 
bail. From time to time the employers replaced the strikers, and the latter in 
turn secured work in other shops, but at the end of the year there were still 
420 on strike and receiving strike pay. 


DISPUTES IN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING 


The four disputes in this industry involved mouiders in strikes against 
reductions of wages, 5 per cent in three cases and 10 per cent in the fourth. In 
one case a compromise at 24 per cent was effected, but in the other cases the 
strikers were replaced. In the dispute at Owen Sound nine of the strikers were 
still out at the end of the year. 


DISPUTES IN THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The two disputes in this industry occurred in the salmon fisheries on the 
Fraser river at New Westminster, B.C., the one in the spring and the other in 
the autumn, over the rates to be paid by the canners for certain varieties of fish. 
In each case a compromise was reached and work was resumed after a week’s 
loss of time. 


DISPUTES IN BUILDING 


A number of the disputes during the year were caused by disagreements as 
to union jurisdiction. Two strikes of plasterers arose out of differences between 
the two unions in which plasterers may be members in various localities, the 
settlement reached in 1911 being no longer satisfactory to both parties. This 
dispute affected plasterers in a number of cities in the United States and was 
finally referred to arbitration, existing conditions to remain undisturbed in the 
meantime. In the dispute at Kingston the two unions agreed to let the matter 
drop, and in the dispute at Toronto the building at which it occurred was finished 
before a settlement was reached. The dispute involving stone masons at King- 
ston was in regard to whether stone masons or stone cutters should do certain 
work, and after one day a settlement was reached. In the eight disputes regard- 
ing changes in wages and hours, the employees were not successful in four cases, 
but were partially successful in two and secured their demands in two cases. In 
the two strikes at Kingston against the employment of alleged labourers to do 
the work of mechanics the employees were substantially successful. 
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DISPUTES IN WATER TRANSPORTATION 


The three disputes in this industry involved Chinese employees on boats 
trading from British Columbia ports. In the first case the men stopped work 
because a bonus to which they had become accustomed had not been paid, but 
on its payment they returned to work. In the next case the men refused to 
work before reaching a Canadian port and were taken into custody. Upon the 
arrival of the boat at Victoria the men were charged with a violation of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, in not living up to the contract signed at Vancouver 
some months before. They were sentenced to imprisonment for sixty days and 
at the end of the term were deported to China. The men asked for wage 
increases, but it was also stated that the refusal to work was in conformity with 
instructions from the organization in China to which they belonged, which had 
called a strike of seamen on all British ships. The third strike of Chinese seamen 
occurred before reaching the port of New Westminster, and the men were taken 
into custody there and prosecuted at Vancouver for violation of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. They were said to be acting on orders from the organization at 
Shanghai and in sympathy with the strike of seamen there, and were sentenced 
to six weeks’ imprisonment and then to be deported. 


ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS 


An analysis of the disputes during the year by the number of employees 
involved shows only one dispute involving more than 10,000 employees (the coal 
mining dispute in Nova Scotia), which, however, caused a time loss of nearly a 
million and a half working days, about 85 per cent of the total for the year. 
There was one dispute involving between 1,500 and 2,500 employees, namely, 
boot factory employees at Quebec in November. It appears that 28 out of the 
83 in existence during the year involved less than 25 employees each, and that 
67 disputes involved less than 250 employees each, and that these resulted in 
comparatively little time loss, 3.4 per cent of the total for the year. It appears, 
therefore, that, apart from a few important strikes, the year has been marked 
by a number of disputes involving relatively small numbers of employees for 
short periods of time. 

An analysis by time loss bears out the indication of the preceding paragraph 
that most of the disputes for the year resulted in relatively little time loss, most 
of this being due to the one dispute. 

By duration the analysis shows that 26 out of 83 disputes lasted less than 
five days, and that 59 lasted less than 30 days. Ten disputes lasting over 30 
days (outside of those unterminated at the end of the year or not definitely 
ended during the year), included half of the employees involved in all disputes 
and resulted in 90 per cent of the total time loss for the year. 
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TIME LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCK- 


OUTS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR, 1901-25 
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By provinces, an analysis shows that Nova Scotia had the smallest number of 
disputes but the largest number of employees and greatest amount of time loss, 
owing to the great coal mining dispute. In Quebec there was almost the largest 


RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY YEARS 


Number of disputes Disputes in existence in the year 
In existence Beginning Employers Employees { Time loss in 
in the year | in the year involved involved working days 
104 104 273 28,086 632,311 
PAI 121 420 12, 264 120,940 
146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
99 99 575 16, 482 265,004 
89 88 437 16, 223 217,244 
141 141 170154. 26,050 359, 797 
149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
84 82 1,335 21, 280 718, 635 
99 96 475 . 380,094 2,046, 650 
150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
113 106 1,015 39, 536 1,287,678 
44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
75 74 271 + 21,157 208, 277 
148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
196 191 766 68, 489 763,341 
298 290 1,913 138,988 3,942,189 
285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
145 138 907 22,930 956, 461 
85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
91 LE 419 32, 868 768,494 
73 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
83 81 510 25,796 1,743,996 
2,998* 2,884 16, 916* 861, 485* 24, 862,845 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 


number of disputes, with a large number of employees and over 100,000 days’ 
time loss, due chiefly to the disputes involving fur workers, clothing workers and 
boot factory employees. Ontario had the largest number of disputes, 20, with 
about half as many employees involved as Quebec, but not a very great amount 
of time loss. Alberta and British Columbia had each 14 disputes, involving about 
3,000 employees in each province, there being more time loss in Alberta, as the 
three coal mining strikes were somewhat prolonged. In British Columbia most 
of the disputes were in building but were not prolonged. 

An analysis by industries shows that the largest number of disputes in a 
eroup appears in clothing manufacturing, 19 or 22.9 per cent of all in existence 
during the year, the mining and building groups coming next, and none of the 
other groups showing many. The largest number of employees, about 60 per 
cent, and 90 per cent of the time loss for the year, appear in the mining group. 
A discussion of the principal disputes in each group appears in the introductory 
paragraphs. 

An analysis by industries and methods of settlement shows that 56 disputes, 
or nearly 70 per cent of all, were settled by negotiations between the parties, 6 
were settled by mediation of outside parties, in one there was a return on employ- 
ers’ terms, in 15 the strikers or locked out employees were replaced, and there 
were five unterminated or indefinite. In the coal mining disputes in Nova 
Scotia and the boot factory employees’ dispute in Quebec, while resumption of 
work were brought about by mediation, with partial changes in wages, the 
matters at issue were left to boards of inquiry. 

Statistics by months for the past six years are given in the accompanying 
table. It shows that disputes are greatest in May or June of each year and tend 
to become less toward the end of the year. The relatively great time loss shown 
since 1921 is due mainly to the occurrence of widespread coal mining strikes, 
lasting for some months, except that in 1923, which lasted less than one month. 
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PRICES AND Cost oF LIVING 


The publication in the Labour Gazette each month of statistics of retail 
prices of staple foods, and of coal and wood and coal oil, and as to the rentals 
of six-roomed workingmen’s houses in some sixty of the industrial centres of 
Canada, begun in 1910, has been continued. Since 1921 the figures as to food 
prices have been secured through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from repre- 
sentative butchers and grocers in these centres, as well as through the resident 
correspondents of the Labour Gazette. The calculation of a weekly family budget 
of foods, fuel and rent, in order to show the changes in the costs of these items 
from month to month, has been continued and supplemented by information as 
to the changes in the costs of clothing, boots, etc., secured half-yearly, and this 
has made possible the publication from time to time in the Labour Gazette of 
a table showing, by percentages, the changes in the cost of the principal items 
of family consumption, as in the accompanying table. : 

It will be noted that since April, 1922, prices have been comparatively 
stable, the changes being chiefly seasonal and due to special conditions each 
year. Foods were down each year in the summer months and up in the winter, 
the relative level in summer and in the subsequent winter depending upon 
whether the weather and crop conditions were favourable or not. Toward the 
end of 1925 high prices of potatoes, butter, cheese and pork brought prices to 
as high levels as at the end of 1921. Fuel prices, for the most part, were com- 
paratively steady, the exception being in anthracite coal, which began to advance 
in the autumn of 1925, due mainly to the scarcity in supplies caused by the 
strike in the United States. Little change has occurred in rent, decreases being 
reported in only a few localities. | 

Statistics of wholesale prices compiled and published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in continuation of the figures published by the Labour 
Department from 1910 to 1924, have been included in summary form in the 
Labour Gazette each month. Index numbers of prices constructed by Professor 
H. Michell, by the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and by the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have also been given in summary form. The movement of 
prices, wholesale and retail, in other countries has been dealt with in brief notes 
in each issue of the Labour Gazette, and extensive tables of index numbers 
showing the movement in those countries for which figures were available have 
been given quarterly. A supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1926, 
contained a review of the prices movement in Canada and other countries during 
1925, in addition to the summary tables, there being also included tables giving 
the figures by groups for the more important index numbers. 
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CHANGESIN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1925 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Date Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries All 


DPCP E Ete dias wilde tek » os'dak. orb 108 98 92 110 100 102 
DOR pr Dar ees tht ote spree oe Vidicars 5 AM: 111 97 84 125 105 104 
BC MCNEG ects ah. ras he wee ie ¥ x ee 138 110 86 143 110 119 
Deer SLT SE, SSE A ts 167 134 94 167 145 143 
1 ry BS i ahd ta Ui ae Si Na 186 163 102 198 160 162 
PPG y lee 2 eee ih il Ri. UL» bs 201 166 117 234 180 179 
DOE Mate, Prk es Mak) Are. oe 229 191 134 260 190 201 
DGD) i088 cd BR scmiperdide deers. c's 202 218 139 235 190 192 
“SLE ad 24 lili ge i al di i GE 180 208 139 195 188 ive 
MURA ATLL E  AO rk sab adins LEE 152 197 143 173 181 163 
SODL- abate. ail... .atesniieets: 2002 161 189 145 167 170 163 
DOC a treat a ih Sabb ie n's <a> 150 187 145 158 166 156 
POLAND Ramesh cae ebay Perens ha tie 140 181 145 155 164 152 
DUNGTI SMe Aarth forth. TIPE aac ores CUS 140 179 146 155 164 152 
ST CET ES RIA ade ey Saas 140 189 146 155 164 152 
PIGCORU La me Aare See Pets Ue 141 186 146 155 164 153 
PUTO. SL 9s RAM. A 145 189 146 155 164 154 
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Uys 0 4 8 Ree ae Aa 142 183 147 155 164 153 
Disa UIST Uta. dt SE OSES 146 185 146 155 164 154 
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Id erate weet a os ite as psig se 135 176 147 155 164 150 
OUT ALU ZR Se III. ASL A) 140 176 147 155 164 151 
BRAC LAA «gerd ay. eacaydh sepa dine dds Resin 144 175 146 155 164 152 
EAU lrmes sist hips HRC de nee aks «d 144 174 145 155 164 152 
PULP A MLOZO Ir ee ste ce Se We aR SDs yd 143 172 145 155 164 152 
CDE 110288 coe. eciee «8 eeeys Maso cea Pk 147 173 145 155 164 153 
BO Bg) Batt hs lensing dy goles ta 36 157 178 145 155 164 157 


CHART SHOWING MONTHLY CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 1913-1925 
All Items: Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing, and Sundries 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 
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WaceEs AND Hours oF LABOUR 


Statistics as to wages and hours of labour are secured to a considerable 
extent in connection with the work of the department on strikes and lockouts, 
industrial agreements, conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wages sche- 
dules, and reports of changes in wages and hours. Reports are also secured each 
year from representative employers in the various industries and from labour 
organizations as to the rates of wages in effect. 

The series of bulletins on wages and hours of labour in Canada begun in 
1921 has been continued. Report No. 9, issued as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette for January, 1926, gave information as to rates of wages in certain 
trades and industries for each year from 1920 to 1925 inclusive. The scope of 
the report has been somewhat increased each year, both by the inclusion of 
more industries and by increasing the number of classes of labour and the num- 
ber of establishments covered. The accompanying table from Report No. 9 
‘indicates the movement in wage rates during 1920, as compared with previous 
years for the classes included, and these index numbers are intended to show 
the trend in wage rates pending the calculation and publication of an index num- 
ber covering the industries more completely. } 

It will be seen that by 1920 wages had reached levels almost one hundred 
per cent higher than in 1913, in some groups the increase being over one hundred 
per cent, while for the building trades and steam railways the increases were 
appreciably less, being only about eighty to eighty-five per cent. Since 1920 all 
groups have shown some decreases, although printing trades and coal mining 
were higher in 1921 than in 1920, declining somewhat thereafter. The decreases 
in coal mining in 1925 were comparatively steep and tended to reduce the aver- 
age for all groups. 

In the building trades up to 1919 there were smaller increases in wage rates 
than in any of the other groups, but in 1920 this group experienced considerable 
snereases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents per hour were general and in 1922 
decreases of 5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 1924 and in 1925, while 
there were upward movements in the averages, it was due to increases in parti- 
cular trades and in certain cities and not to an upward movement general for 
most of the trades and localities. 

In the metal trades the increase in wage rates up to 1920 was greater than 
in most of the other groups, there being a good demand for labour in the manu- 
facture of munitions. During the industrial activity in 1919 and 1920 further 
increases were effected, but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases were made. 
In 1923 and 1924 some recovery was experienced, but in 1925 conditions were 
practically unchanged. 

In the printing trades, up to 1920 increases were about the same as in the 
building trades, but in 1921, when many of the three or five year agreements 
between employers and the unions expired, rates were advanced and hours were 
reduced in many cases. Since 1921 there have been some reductions, but these 
were only in a few localities and in some Cases were followed by increases later. 

In electric railway service, rates had almost doubled by 1920, but declined 
slightly in 1921 and in 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and very slightly in 
1924 and 1925. Reductions in rates were general in 1921 and 1922. 

In steam railway employment, wage increases were considerable in 1918, 
1919 and 1920, but in 1921 decreases averaging about twelve per cent for all 
classes were effected, and in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance of way 
employees, and freight handlers, clerks, etc., were made averaging ten per cent. 

In coal mining the index number reached its peak in 1921, increases having 
been made in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases were made in some 
districts and in other districts in 1923 and in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
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in the three principal districts, being especially steep in Alberta and southeastern 
British Columbia (as in 1924), where no decreases had occurred until 1924. 

In wages for common factory labour, rates had more than doubled by 1920, 
but fell steeply in 1921, again in 1922 and slightly in 1923, but recovered a little 
in 1924 and 1925. In miscellaneous factory trades the recovery began in 1923, 
an increase also appearing in 1924, but a decrease appeared in 1925 in the 
average. . 

In lumbering considerable decreases appeared in 1921, with recoveries in 
each year thereafter until 1925, when reductions again orcurred. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 1901-1925 


(Rates in 1913 =100) 
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*Simple average of six preceding columns. 


FaTAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1925 


According to reports received by the department, fatalities due to accidents 
to workpeople in Canada in the course of their employment during the year 
1925 numbered 1,044, industries with relatively large numbers being: trans- 
portation 257, or 24.6 per cent; mining 166, or 15.9 per cent; manufactur- 
ing 161, or 15.4 per cent; logging 139, or 13.3 per cent; construction 130, or 12.4 
per cent; agriculture 93, or 8.9 per cent. Most of the accidents in agriculture 
were recorded from press clippings, and, while it is not known to what extent 
the accidents in this industry are covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. 

The record for all industries showed a decrease during the year 1925, most 
of the decrease occurring in the logging industry and appearing to be due to a 
decline in the number employed in this industry during 1925. Decreases also 
appeared in transportation and in construction. 
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The classification of fatal accidents according to causes showed that the 
largest number, 257, came under the category “ by moving trains and vehicles,” 
and that 93 of these were caused by persons being struck or run over by, or 
crushed by or between, cars and engines. Derailments and collisions accounted 
for 26 accidents, and automobiles and other power vehicles for 30. Animal 
drawn vehicles and implements caused 27, and water craft caused 43 fatali- 
ties. The next most numerous group was that of accidents caused by 
falling objects. Of these there were 179, 59 being caused by falling objects 
in mines and quarries, 36 being in coal mining, 19 in metalliferous mining 
and 4 in non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying not elsewhere specified. 
Objects falling from elevations, loads, piles, etc., caused 30 accidents. Falling 
trees caused the death of 53 persons, 41 deaths occurring in the logging indus- 
try and 8 in agriculture. Falls of persons accounted for 151 accidents, the 
largest number of these being 67 falls from elevations, of which 37 were in the 
construction industry. The group of causes designated “‘ dangerous substances ” 
accounted for 127 accidents, 57 being caused by electric current and 38 by 
explosive substances. Of the 106 accidents attributed to “ other causes,” 43 
were from drowning, with no particulars available, 20 of these being in the log- 
ging industry. Drowning accidents in fishing and trapping were classified under 
“water craft’ where possible. 

The classification of fatal industrial accidents under provinces showed the 
largest number to have taken place in Ontario, which had 410, including 90 in 
transportation and public utilities, 83 in manufacturing and 82 in construction. 
British Columbia was second with 204, which included 98 in logging and 50 in 
transportation and public utilities. Quebec had 178 and led the other provinces 
in accidents in water transportation. | 

The table of fatalities by months shows the largest number of accidents to 
have occurred in October, in which there were 132, with large numbers in Novem- 
ber, September and May. In both agriculture and transportation the numbers 
were larger in the autumn months.’ The smallest number occurred in February, 
namely 63. This table gives some information regarding the estimated number 
of employees in certain of the industries. 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING 1925, BY MONTHS 
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* The figures in this column for Manufacturing aad its various trades are for 1923, for other industries 1924, Annual Census 
of Industry. 
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V. LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette was published monthly in English and French during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926, which was the twenty-fifth year of 
its existence, the average number distributed each month being, 10,564 of the 
English, and 1,473 of the French editions. The average monthly paid circu- 
lation was 6.882, or 6,081 of the English edition and 801 of the French. A 
nominal subscription of 20 cents a year, or 3 cents per copy, is charged, the 
purpose of the subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of the 
actual demand, rather than to pay the cost of production. The subscription 
list includes the names of chartered banks, employing firms, and labour unions 
which paid subscriptions in behalf of their individual officers or members. In 
addition to the paid circulation, the publication is issued gratuitously to certain 
public bodies and institutions, including government departments, both federal 
and provincial, municipalities, university and public libraries, boards of trade, 
labour organizations, newspapers and trade journals, as well as to certain persons 
who from time to time supply information requested by the department. Free 
single copies are frequently sent to persons seeking information on subjects 
dealt with in a particular issue. The average monthly distribution of compli- 
mertary copies was 3,682 of the English and 672 of the French edition. 

The Labour Gazette contains the official record of all proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, including the full text of the 
reports of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established under the pro- 
visions of the Act. Information is also given with respect to proceedings under 
the other statutes administered by the Department of Labour, including the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act, and the Combines Investigation Act, and to proceedings 
under the federal Order in Council providing for the payment of fair wages to 
workmen employed on Dominion Government contracts. 

The Labour Gazette is the usual medium for the publication of the “ statis- 
tical and other information relating to the conditions of labour” which, under 
the provisions of the Conciliation Act of 1900, the department is required to 
coliect, digest and publish. These records include a monthly analysis of prices, 
wholesale and retail, in Caneda, with estimates of the average cost of living, 
the prices of staple articles, and index numbers of price movements over a 
series of years. Similar statistics compiled from records in other countries are 
also given for the purpose of comparison. Periodical statements and tables 
appear indicating the movements of employment and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in Canada and in the various provinces and municipalities. This informa- 
tion is derived from three sources: (1) reports received from the 65 offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showing the number of applications for 
work, the existing vacancies, and the number of workpeople placed in positions; 
(2) reports from trade unions showing the extent of unemployment among their 
members; and (3) reports from employers throughout Canada showing the 
number of employees on their pay-rolls. Statistical information on changes 
in wages and hours of labour is presented from time to time in special articles. 
Monthly and annual tables of industrial disputes are also given, showing the 
causes, extent and results of strikes and lockouts in Canada. The agreements 
entered into between employers and workmen are described each month in detail. 
Quarterly and annual statistics are given of the fatal accidents that have 
occurred in the various branches of industry, stress being laid on the causes 
of these accidents with a view to the possible elimination of some of the risks 
of industry; and a series of notes on industrial safety and health is also published 
monthly with the same object. 
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The labour legislation enacted by the Dominion Parliament and by the 
legislatures of the various provinces is outlined in the Labour Gazette on the 
conclusion of each session, and note is made, as far as possible, of the outstand- 
ing activities throughout Canada under existing Acts or regulations. Each 
ae contains further an account of important recent legal decisions affecting 
labour. 

The conventions and other activities of labour unions are noted from month 
to month, with particular reference to legislative proposals put forward by 
labour representatives. The subject of technical education and apprentice 
training is also covered in a series of notes in each issue. 

Prominence is given in the Labour Gazette to the important work of the 
League of Nations International Labour Organization, the draft conventions and 
recommendations put forward from time to time being printed in full, and a 
record kept of the progress of ratifications, both in Canada and in other countries. 
Reviews are also given of the increasingly valuable publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva, based on expert studies of labour conditions 
in various countries. 

In addition to the regular periodical articles, each issue of the Labour 
Gazette contains special articles on subjects arising out of the general work of 
the department, as well as notes on current topics of interest to labour. 


VI. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


The following report covers the operations, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1926, of the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 (Chap. 9, 18-14 Geo. V). 

By Order in Council of August 14, 1923, the Minister of Labour was 
charged with the general administration of the statute. On August 25, 1923, 
Mr. Harry Hereford, Industrial Engineer of the Department of Labour, was 
appointed to act as Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1925, Mr. F. A. McGregor, the present registrar, was appointed. 

Section 2 of the Act defines a combine as follows:—. 

The expression “combine” in this Act shall be deemed to have reference to such 
combines immediately hereinafter defined as have operated or are likely to operate to the 
detriment of or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others; 
and limited as aforesaid, the expression as used in this Act shall be deemed to include: 
(1) mergers, trusts and monopolies so called, and (2) the relation resulting from the 
purchase, lease or other acquisition by any person of any control over or interest in the 
whole or part of the business of any other person, and (3) any actual or tacit contract, 
agreement, arrangement or combination which has or is designed to have the effect of 
(i) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or deal- 
ing; or (ii) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production; or (ili) fixing a 
common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost of storage or 
transportation; or (iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental, storage or 
transportation; or (v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling 
within any particular area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, 
sale, storage, transportation, insurance or supply; or (vi) otherwise restraining or injuring 
trade or commerce 


Several investigations have been carried on under the Act during the last 
fiscal year, certain of them by the registrar, one by a commissioner appointed 
specially for the purpose as provided for by the statute. 


COMBINE IN DISTRIBUTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


During the fiscal year 1924-25, as stated in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for that period, an investigation was made into the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables in Western Canada to determine whether 
or not a combine existed in connection with the distribution of these products. 
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The commissioner, Mr. Lewis Duncan, barrister, of Toronto, reported on 
February 8, 1925, that the evidence showed that the Nash organization of 
jobbing and brokerage houses, controlled by the Nash Shareholders’ Company 
of Minneapolis, was a combine which was operating, and had operated, detri- 
mentally .to the producer and consumer of fruits and vegetables. In accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down in the Combines Investigation Act, the Min- 
ister of Labour submitted the report to the Attorneys General of the four west- 
ern provinces for any action they might deem it wise to take, but the interpro- 
vincial nature of the business of the Nash houses made it difficult for any one 
province to assume the task of prosecution. Accordingly, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, at the request of, and with the co-operation of, the provincial authori- 
ties, and urged thereto by resolutions from numerous fruit growers’ organiza- 
tions and other public bodies, instituted proceedings against 42 firms and 11 
individuals, members of the Nash organization in Canada. 

Mr. J. GC. McRuer, formerly Assistant Crown Attorney for Toronto, was 
appointed general prosecutor on behalf of the Dominion, and associated with him 
at Vancouver during the trial were Mr. W. 8. Lane, of Vancouver, and Mr. J. J. 
Frawley, of the Attorney General’s Department at Edmonton. Mr. R. F. 
MeWilliams, K.C., Winnipeg, and Mr. P. Meudell Anderson, Regina, assisted in 
the preparation of the evidence in their respective provinces. 

On June 6, the Acme Fruit Company, Limited, of Calgary, filed a state- 
ment of claim in the Supreme Court of Alberta against the Attorney General 
of Canada, the Attorney General of Alberta, and Mr. Lewis Duncan, for an 
injunction restraining Mr. Duncan from proceeding with his investigation and 
a declaration that the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, was ultra vires, and 
that neither the Attorney General of Alberta nor the Attorney General of 
Canada was entitled to institute prosecutions against the Acme Fruit Company 
under that Act. No action had been taken by the plaintiffs up to the end of 
the fiscal year. 

On July 15, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police executed search warrants 
simultaneously in the offices of twenty-three of the Nash companies in Van- 
couver, Victoria, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and Win- 
nipeg, seizing a large number of books and documents required by the Crown, 
which were assembled at Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancou- 
ver. Other documents were seized later and the work of analyzing the records 
of the various firms was turned over to the Crown accountant, Mr. E. J. Howson, 
of Thorne, Mulholland, Howson and McPherson, of Toronto. Mr. Howson 
was assisted by the following firms of chartered accountants: Messrs. Harvey 
and Morrison, of Calgary; Messrs. Buttar and Chiene, of Vancouver; and 
Messrs. McIntosh, Cole and Robertson, of Winnipeg. 

On September 380, a bill of indictment was preferred before the Grand Jury 
at the Assize Court at Vancouver, Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald presiding. The 
bill contained 16 counts against the 53 defendant companies and individuals 
involving charges of conspiracy to take secret profits, rebates and commissions, 
to defraud the growers who marketed fruits and vegetables through them, and 
to make false returns to them while acting as agents, to defraud the public, 
and, by means of fraud, to affect the market price of these products. In addi- 
tion to the six charges of violation of the common law, the Secret Commissions 
Act, and sections 573 and 444 of the Criminal Code referred to, there were four 
charges of contravention of section 498 of the Criminal Code, by conspiracy to 
limit unduly the facilities for supplying or dealing in fruits and vegetables, to 
restrain trade or commerce in these articles, to enhance prices unreasonably and 
prevent or lessen competition in the sale of fruits and vegetables. Counts 11 
to 16 involved charges of violation of the Combines Investigation Act, 1923. 
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The following were the persons and companies named in the indictment: 
J. A. Simington, 8. P. Lloyd, Wm. Colquhoun, W. E. Carruthers, H. L. David- 
son, Gordon Smith, J. F. Parker, H. W. Morgan, Geo. H. Snow, J. W. Dilworth, 
K. A. Gibson, Mutual (Vancouver), Limited, Mutual Brokers, Limited, of Cal- 
gary, Mutual Brokers (Edmonton), Limited, Mutual Brokers of Regina, Lim- 
ited, Mutual Brokers of Saskatoon Company, Limited, Mutual Brokers, Lim- 
ited, of Winnipeg, Mutual Purchasing Company, Limited, Robert Forbes Com- 
pany, Limited, Staples Fruit Company, Limited, Mutual Fruit Company, 
Limited, Acme Fruit Company, Limited, Mitchell Fruit Company, Limited, 
Nash-Simington Company, Limited, Brown Fruit Company, Limited, The 
Royal Fruit Company, Limited, Lethbridge Mercantile Agency, Limited, 
Alexander Grocery Company, Limited, Camrose Grocery Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat Grocery Company, Limited, Red Deer Grocery Company, 
Limited, Stockton and Mallinson Company, Limited, Lloyd Fruit Company, 
Limited, Rex Fruit Company, Limited, Canadian Fruit Company, Limited, 
Moose Grocery Company, Limited, Northern Fruit Company, Limited, Early 
Fruit Company, Limited, Crown Grocery Company, Limited, Kerrobert Mer- 
cantile Company, Limited, Prince Albert Fruit Company, Limited, Smith 
Fruit Company, Limited, Walker Fruit Company, Limited, Weyburn Grocery 
Company, Limited, Swift Current Grocery Company, Limited, Bright Emery, 
Limited, Dingle and Stewart, Limited, Rogers Fruit Company, Limited, Sterling 
Fruit Company, Limited, Brandon Grocery Company, Limited, Dingle Fruit 
Company, Limited, Portage Fruit Company, Limited. 

The Grand Jury returned a true bill on October 1, and on the following day 
those of the accused who were residents of British Columbia were arraigned and 
released on bail of $5,000 each to appear on October 6 with the rest of the 
defendants, when they were also given bail of $5,000 each. The counsel for the 
defence included Mr. E. P. Davis, K.C., of Vancouver, Mr. H. B. Robertson, 
K.C., Vancouver, the late Mr. J. H. Senkler, K.C., Vancouver, Mr. A. McLeod 
Sinclair, K.C., of Calgary, and Mr. J. D. McPhee, Vancouver. On October 6 
all accused individuals appeared in person and accused corporations by counsel. 
The arraignment was adjourned until October 12 to enable the defence to 
consider their position as to the charges. When the case came before the court 
on the 12th, Mr. A. McLeod Sinclair moved to quash the indictment, and argu- 
ments in support of the motion were advanced by Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Davis 
to the effect that the Crown had not followed proper procedure in instituting the 
prosecution, that only an interim report had been made by Mr. Lewis Duncan 
under the Combines Investigation Act, that the evidence had not been sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General for British Columbia, and finally that the 
Combines Investigation Act, 1923, and section 498 of the Criminal Code were 
ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament since they involved property and civil 
rights, matters reserved under the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures. In view of the amendment to the Criminal Code in 1923 by which 
the Crown has no appeal where judgment has been rendered against the Crown 
on a motion to quash or in case of acquittal, and since there were in the indict- 
ment charges based on section 498 of the Code which were substantially similar 
to those preferred under the Combines Investigation Act, counsel for the Crown 
withdrew the charges preferred under that Act. Mr. Justice McDonald declined 
to give judgment as to the constitutional validity of section 498 of the Crimina! 
Code on a motion to quash, and stated that he would reserve the point until a 
motion was made in arrest of judgment. 

Application by the defence for trial without jury before a county court 
judge was opposed by the Crown and a requisition, signed by the Attorney General 
of the Province under section 825, subsection 5, of the Criminal Code, was filed 
directing that counts 1 to 6 inclusive be tried by jury. Further application was 
made for a trial of the corporations by a judge without a jury. It was argued 
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that the provisions of the above subsection did not apply to corporations as the 
only punishment that could be levied on a corporation was a fine. This appli- 
cation was refused by Mr. Justice McDonald on the ground that the defendant 
companies must plead in the court where the indictment had been found. The 
application of the defence for trial before a Supreme Court judge without a jury 
on the four charges under section 498 of the Criminal Code was not opposed by 
the Crown. On the refusal of the defendants to plead, the court directed that a 
plea of “ Not guilty ” be entered and the hearing on the first six counts of the 
indictment be set at the foot of the list of cases to come before the court. On 
application by the defence for time to inspect the documents seized ‘by the 
Crown, the trial was ordered postponed for a fortnight, and, in order to avoid 
interruption at the Christmas vacation, the court granted the request of the 
Crown for a further adjournment until January 18, 1926. 

At the re-opening of the Fall Assizes on January 18, the court proceeded 
to empanel ajury. As each of the 53 defendants was entitled to twelve challenges, 
there was delay in securing the required number of jurors. Accordingly, the 
Crown counsel expressed his willingness to proceed to trial without a jury. The 
defence, however, would not agree to this suggestion and a jury was empanelled 
on January 26 after more than 250 jurors and 800 talesmen had been summoned 
from whom jurors could be chosen. The defence challenged 580 jurors; two 
were challenged on behalf of the Crown and 38 ordered to stand by. 

The Crown’s case, as outlined by Mr. McRuer in his address to the jury, 
rested on evidence showing that the forty-two defendant companies, representing 
the Nash interests in Canada, were engaged in a conspiracy to defraud the fruit 
erower and the public through their methods of marketing fruits and vegetables. 
Thirty-seven jobbing firms carried on business throughout the four western 
provinces, four being in Winnipeg, two in Regina, two in Moose Jaw, two in 
Saskatoon, two in Calgary, one in Vancouver that carried on a sort of com- 
bined jobbing and brokerage business, and others in smaller places in the Prairie 
Provinces. Employees of the Nash organization owned stock in various com- 
panies as allotted to them through the controlling Nash Shareholders’ Company 
of Minneapolis, and the stock of the brokerage corporations was held by five 
persons in trust for shareholders of the jobbing corporation. Thus the jobbing— 
houses were in control of the brokerage business, and the broker who morally 
and legally owed allegiance to the fruit grower was serving also the jobber. 
The perishable nature of the commodities dealt in added to the difficulties of 
marketing and rendered the grower more dependent on his broker than he might 
otherwise have been. 

The defendant individuals owned stock in several jobbing houses, and those 
of them who were supervisors, S. P. Lloyd for Manitoba, W. Colquhoun for 
Saskatchewan, W. E. Carruthers for Alberta and British Columbia, and J. A. 
Simington in general charge of the Nash business in Canada, determined the 
prices at which brokerage corporations should sell to jobbing houses in order 
that a profit might be made over and above the commission deducted from the 
amount remitted to the grower and which was not disclosed in their return to the 
grower, thus violating their obligations as agents for the latter. 

- The Crown’s case against the defendants was based on documents seized 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on the premises of the accused cor- 
porations and those seized by Mr. Duncan in the execution of his commission. 
Strong objection to the admission of these records as evidence was raised by the 
defence counsel. The ground taken by the defence was that evidence of con- 
spiracy within the county of Vancouver must be presented before documents 
seized outside the county could be admitted in evidence. Mr. Justice McDonald 
ruled that, since the court had jurisdiction throughout the province, it was only 
necessary for the Crown to prove that an overt act of conspiracy had been com- 
mitted within the province in order to render admissible documentary evidence 
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from without the province. This having been done to the satisfaction of the 
judge, the Crown counsel proceeded to lay this evidence before the court. The 
admission as evidence of letters and other documents seized by Mr. Duncan 
during his investigation under the Combines Investigation Act was objected to 
by the defence on the ground that the statute stipulated that such documents 
would not be used against the person producing them in any criminal proceedings 
subsequently instituted against him except in a case of perjury. After hearing 
argument on this point by the opposing counsel, Mr. Justice McDonald ruled 
that documents which were obtained from the defendants by Mr. Duncan in any 
manner other than production by a witness in giving evidence before him were 
admissible against the defendants on whose premises they were found. Mr. 
Dunean accordingly produced such documents as came within this ruling and the 
same were admitted in evidence. 

When the Crown’s case concluded on February 24, a motion by counsel 
for Miss K. A. Gibson, of Mutual (Vancouver), Limited, to dismiss the case 
against her was refused by the court, but Mr. Justice McDonald stated that he 
would instruct the jury not to convict her on the ground that she was acting 
under instructions and was not credit manager of the firm. Counsel for the 
other defendants moved to withdraw the prosecution from the jury, contending 
that the Crown had failed to prove the accused were parties to a conspiracy, 
but the court’s decision was that the case must go to the jury against all defen- 
dants and the defence were instructed to reply to the Crown’s charges. 

Evidence was given on behalf of the defence and concluded on March 9. 
After addresses to the jury by counsel for the defence and the Crown, Mr. Justice 
McDonald charged the jury on March 12. His Lordship stated that in his 
opinion the evidence did not justify the conviction of Miss Gibson and that the 
rest of the accused should be acquitted on the fifth count of the indictment, the 
charge of conspiracy to affect the market price of fruits and vegetables. With 
regard to the other five charges before them, the judge said: “The biggest prin- 
ciple on which this case stands, the underlying thought throughout the whole 
question, is the principle which was laid down by the greatest teacher who ever 
lived when he said, ‘No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the 
one and love the other or else he will hold to the one and despise the other,’ and 
it is a principle which is as true to-day as it was two thousand years ago.” The 
law of agency was explained to the jury—‘ No agent is permitted to enter as 
such into any transaction in which he has a personal interest. in conflict with his 
duty to his principal”; and also the law of conspiracy—‘A conspiracy consists of 
an agreement between two or more to do an unlawful act or to do a lawful act 
by unlawful means. . . . Now in this case we have before us there 
is no evidence really to prove any express agreement itself but various acts 
are sworn to from which you may, if you see fit, conclude that such an /aeree- 
ment was made. Where there is no direct evidence to the fact of conspiracy, 
then the acts of each and every one of the alleged conspirators may be given 
in evidence for the purpose of proving that there was a conspiracy, if such acts 
were done apparently in furtherance of a common design.” 

The jury retired at noon on March 12 and late in the afternoon of the 13th 
announced their verdict of guilty on five of the six counts of the indictment 
against the general manager, J. A. Simington, and the three provincial super- 
visors, 8S. P. Lloyd, W. Colquhoun and W. E. Carruthers, and the four cor- 
porations, Mutual (Vancouver), Limited, Vancouver; Mutual Brokers, Limited, 
Calgary; Mutual Brokers, Limited, Regina; and Mutual Brokers, Limited, Winni- 
peg. Judgment was immediately pronounced by Mr. Justice McDonald, a fine of 
$25,000 and imprisonment for one day being imposed on each of the four convicted 
individuals, and a similar fine on each of the corporations. 

Notice of appeal against the judgment of the court was given on behalf of 
the convicted individuals and corporations on the ground that the defendants 
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were improperly convicted and that corporations cannot be guilty of conspiracy. 
The Crown thereupon applied for leave to appeal against the sentences imposed. 
The application was granted on April 12 and notice of appeal filed accordingly. 
On May 26 the defence withdrew its appeal and the Crown’s appeal was then 
withdrawn. ; 

The four counts of the indictment under section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
which the defence applied to have tried by a judge without a jury, were traversed 
to the Fall Assizes. 


CoMBINE IN MARKETING OF New BruNSWICK POTATOES 


Following an application in December, 1924, for an investigation into an 
alleged combine in connection with the marketing of the New Brunswick potato 
crop, the Minister of Labour, Hon. James Murdock, instructed Mr. Harry 
Hereford, Registrar under the Act, to make an inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. Hereford’s report, published on June 9, 1925, found evidence of a com- 
bine operating through various agreements and arrangements made between the 
members of the two shipping groups, known as the Porter group and the McCain 
group, and the Munson Steamship Line and O. R. Estey of Woodstock, N.B. 
The firms comprised in the Porter group are Guy G. Porter, Limited, Perth, 
N.B.; Hatfield & Company, Limited, Hartland, N.B.; C. E. Gallagher, Bath, 
N.B.; B. Frank Smith, East Florenceville, N.B.; Nelles & Clark, Woodstock, 
N.B.; and Johnston & Turbill, Woodstock, N.B. The members of the McCain 
eroup are McCain Produce Company, Limited, East Florenceville; Noddin & 
Schriver, Woodstock, N.B.; Chipman Phillips, Woodstock, N.B.; Henry Phillips, 
Woodstock, N.B.; and Wilson, Patterson & Gifford, St. John, N.B. The Porter 
eroup played the leading part in these arrangements to control the potato busi- 
ness, particularly the trade with Cuba, the McCain group and O. R. Estey being 
more or less forced into agreements with the Porter group in order to retain their 
share of the trade. In the opinion of the registrar, the arrangements made at 
different times among these groups gave to the large dealers better facilities for 
shipping potatoes, but the methods adopted and the dominance of the Guy G. 
Porter Company kept the small dealer out of the market and unduly depressed 
the price to the New Brunswick grower. Certain activities of the combine were 
directed against the farmers’ co-operative movement and to maintain control of 
the New Brunswick Potato Exchange. The payment of bribes to employees of 
competitors in order to obtain information, and the interception of cable mes- 
sages, were among the unfair methods of competition used by the combine. The 
arrangements made between the Porter group and the Munson Steamship Line’ 
not only gave the former an advantage over competitors in securing shipping 
space but enabled the Porter group to fix freight charges at a higher rate than 
required by the company and to split the profit thus made on their competitors’ 
freight between the friends of the combine in Havana and certain members of 
the Porter group. Shippers were practically forced by the combine to use the 
Munson Line and were prevented from taking advantage of the lower freights 
offered by competing lines, such as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 

On June 11, 1925, the report of the registrar on the investigation into the 
marketing of New Brunswick potatoes was remitted by the Minister of Labour 
to the Hon. Ivan Rand, K.C., Attorney General for New Brunswick, for any 
action it might be considered desirable to take. In view of the provincial elec- 
tions in August, no action was taken by the outgoing administration. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1925, when the new Government took office, the report and evidence 
were submitted anew to the Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, K.C., Premier and Attorney 
General. Mr. Baxter later informed the Minister of Labour that he had given 
instructions to have the documents examined and such action taken as the 
evidence would justify. Up to the end of the fiscal year no further action had 
been reported. 
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ALLEGED COMBINE IN DISTRIBUTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES PRODUCED IN 
ONTARIO 


Following the publication in February, 1925, of the report of the commis- 
sioner under the Combines Investigation Act on the alleged combine in connec- 
tion with the distribution of fruits and vegetables in Western Canada, an appli- 
cation was received for an inquiry into the trade in these products in Eastern 
Canada, Owing to his experience in the former case, Mr. Lewis Duncan was 
appointed a commissioner to make an investigation, which had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the fiscal year. 


ALLEGED COMBINE OF BREAD BAKERIES IN MONTREAL 


On September 22, 1925, an application was received for an investigation of 
an alleged combine in the manufacture and sale of bread in the city of Montreal 
which, it was complained, eliminated competition by fixing uniform prices and 
withholding supplies of flour or bread from bakers or grocers selling below the 
fixed prices. An inquiry was made by the registrar, whose report was submitted 
to the minister and made public on March 26, 1926. 

It was represented by the applicants that an advance in bread prices in 
Montreal early in September, 1925, was due to the operations of three of the 
largest English bakeries in Montreal which, in April, 1925, had been acquired 
by a holding company owning and operating other bakeries in Canada and the 
United States. This opinion was reflected in much of the newspaper comment 
at the time, and in October the City Council of Montreal, not knowing of the 
inquiry in progress under the Combines Investigation Act, appointed a committee 
to inquire into the charges of an attempt to obtain a monopoly of the bread 
business in Montreal. This committee reported, in February, 1926, that the 
information secured was insufficient to enable it to determine whether or not a 
combine existed. } 

The inquiry made by the registrar disclosed that the increase in prices in 
September (to 10 cents wholesale and 11 cents retail, for a loaf weighing 24 
ounces) was one of a number of attempts made by non-English bakers in 
Montreal to put an end to a price war which had waged intermittently for some 
years. Many of the bakers had been selling bread below cost: in many cases 
they did not know their own costs of production and distribution. The result 
was to demoralize the whole trade, to provide an inferior bread, often under- 
weight, and the practice on the whole, in this particular business and under the 
circumstances found to exist, did not appear to be in the public interest. Evi- 
dence was secured of a meeting of the non-English bakers, early in September, 
at which it was decided to try to hold to a uniform price. The understanding 
arrived at, however, was disregarded by most of them before the end of the 
month and price-cutting below cost was resumed. Moreover, it seemed clear 
that the minimum selling prices aimed at were not unreasonable, all costs con- 
sidered. In view of these considerations, the finding was that no agreement or 
combine existed which operated to the detriment of the public. As for the three 
English bakeries, branches of an international baking corporation, the only 
change in their prices since their purchase by the holding company was a 
reduction of half a cent a loaf. No case was found in which supplies of bread or 
flour had been withheld on account of selling below fixed prices. 


PROPRIETARY ARTICLES TRADE ASSOCIATION 


During the fiscal year, the attention of the registrar was drawn, through 
informal complaints and discussion in the public press and trade papers, to the 
proposal to set up an organization of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
to eliminate price cutting in the drug trade. In May, 1925, a committee was 
formed at Montreal to organize the Proprietary Articles Trade Association 
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designed to prevent the cutting of prices on proprietary medicines and toilet 
articles by providing machinery for the maintenance of resale prices. 

Organization was not fully effected until March, 1926, when a constitution 
governing the association was adopted and officers elected. Applicants for 
membership in the Proprietary Articles Trade Association are required to sign 
an agreement not to sell any of the articles on the association’s list at prices 
below those on the list. Manufacturers and wholesalers also agree not to supply 
any article on the list of the association to any person named by the council of 
the association on its “stop list” as either selling any proprietary article pro- 
tected by the association below the fixed price, or allowing a bonus or dividend 
on the sales, or as supplying any one who sells at less than the fixed prices. 
Wholesalers and retailers agree further not to try to sell any other article in 
place of an article on the association’s list. 

Up to the end of the fiscal year no price list had been issued, but the secre- 
tary reported a membership of 111 manufacturers, 16 wholesalers and 2,700 
vetailers. Information concerning the association’s proposals and the condi- 
tions which they are designed to prevent has been secured from the officers of 
he association and from other sources, and the question of the effect upon the 
public is under consideration. 


OrHER APPLICATIONS FOR INVESTIGATIONS 


Applications for investigations have been received in connection with 
business in several other commodities. In one case, the application was not in 
proper form and was returned to the applicants, who took no further action. 

In three of these cases, more or less extensive inquiries revealed no evidence 
of a combine within the meaning of the Act. No publicity, therefore, was given 
to the subject of these inquiries, only the applicants, the parties to the alleged 
combine, and others concerned being aware of the investigation by the registrar. 

In another case, inquiry led to the opinion that the practice complained of 
was in contravention of the Act, and at the end of the fiscal year an effort was 
being made to have the matter adjusted to the satisfaction of the applicants and 
in the interests of the public, without recourse to publicity. 

In addition to the formal applications for investigations which were received 
during 1925-26, many complaints have been made to the registrar regarding so- 
called unfair practices alleged to be in restraint of trade. Many of the com- 
plaints have arisen from the changing methods of modern distribution, including 
the development of chain stores, co-operative buying agencies, department stores, 
mail order houses, etc., and the efforts of certain wholesalers and retailers to 
maintain the traditional channels of distribution. Frequent complaints have 
been made with reference to the fixing and maintaining of resale prices on 
different commodities, and also as to the refusal of manufacturers and whole- 
sale houses to supply goods to dealers whom they do not regard as bona fide 
wholesalers or retailers. 


VII. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The present statement is the eighth annual report of the Employment 
Service Branch, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
_that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 George 
V, chapter 21). This Act empowers the Minister of Labour,— 

(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment 

offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them ; 
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(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of infor- 
mation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and 
other matters; 


(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices, 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The employment offices whose co-ordination and uniformity of methods are 
sought are the employment offices of the various provincial governments. The 
desired co-operation of the provinces, one with the other and all with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, is obtained by the device of federal subventions for employment 
service work provided for in the Act. In view of the close co-ordination of 
effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several provinces and the 
federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual identity, are con- 
sidered as a single organization known as the “Employment Service of Canada”. 

Incidental to the administration of the Act is the supplementary function 
recited in (c) above—that of collecting, compiling and publishing information. 
which sheds light on the currently prevailing trend of the volume of employ- 
ment. To fulfil this mission two classes of statistics are regularly prepared: 
(1) administrative statistics—those showing the volume of work performed by 
the offices of the Employment Service of Canada; and (2) trade union statistics 
—those compiled on the basis of monthly returns forwarded voluntarily by some 
1,500 local trade unions, showing the percentages of their membership unem- 
ployed. These statistics are published monthly in the Labour Gazette. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918, provides in section 6 
(in part) that,— 

The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon 
agreement between the minister and the Government of the province as to the terms, 
conditions and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments 
are to be made and applied. 


Accordingly, during the fiscal year 1925-26, uniform agreements were con- 
cluded with all the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward Island. 
The sum of money which was mentioned in the agreement as being available for 
payment by the Department of Labour to the provinces was $150,000, the sum 
provided by statute. The amount of $150,000, when distributed among the 
provinces in proportion to their expenditures on employment office administration 
and operation, enabled a repayment to them of 34.9 per centum of their gross 
expenditures. Due to a slight diminution in their gross expenditures, the provinces 
benefited to the extent of 0.8 per cent more than in the preceding fiscal year. 
Table No. 1 on page 59 shows in detail the amounts paid to the various prov- 
inces, dividing the totals under the different items which are considered legiti- 
mate expenditures under the Act. Moreover, on its part the Department of 
Labour undertook to, and did, furnish the provinces with the different forms 
utilized in the employment offices. The terms and conditions under which the 
moneys were to be paid to the provincial governments, as set forth in the agree- 
ment, were virtually the same as during the previous fiscal year. That feature 
of the former agreements, providing specifically for special employment work 
on behalf of veterans of the Great War who were partially disabled as a result 
of war services, was again incorporated. 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking any 
sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate the 
various functions of the offices ‘at all centres, but when the volume of work 
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warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and men’s and women’s, skilled and unskilled, 
farm, factory, and domestic, etc., divisions are separately operated. On the 
Prairies, where farm labour is regularly hired in large numbers, it is common 
custom, particularly in Saskatchewan, to operate temporary offices. These are 
not included, however, in the list below. 

Throughout the year offices were conducted at 65 centres, no changes in 
their locations being made. 

The list of centres where offices were located at March 31, 1926, follows:— 

Nova Scotia (three centres).—Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney. 

New Brunswick (three centres).—Chatham, Moncton, St. John. 

Quebec (five centres).—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 

Ontario (twenty-five centres) —Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, Fort 
William, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, North 
Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. 
Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto, Windsor. 

Manitoba (three centres) —Brandon, Dauphin, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan (nine centres) —Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 

Alberta (five centres) Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 


British Columbia (twelve centres) —Cranbrook, Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nel- 
son, New Westminster, Penticton, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, 
Vancouver, Vernon, Victoria. 

For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, and 
to enable the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over supplied to those 
where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have begn established throughout 
Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provincial govern- 
ments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, and Vancouver. Those for interpro- 
vincial clearance, operated by the Department of Labour in the interests of the 
Employment Service of Canada, are: Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


STAFF 


On March 31, 1925, the personnel of the Employment Service totalled 278. 
This number was distributed among the various component authorities as 
follows:— 

(a) Provincial Governments ——Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 
29: Ontario, 106; Manitoba, 22; Saskatchewan, 27; Alberta, 20; and British 
Columbia, 29; and 

(b) Federal Government.—Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg, 3; local employment offices at Halifax, 2; at Ottawa, 
1; at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 1. 


At the close of the fiscal year under review, the total number of employees 
stood at 269, 31 of whom were employed by the Federal Government and 238 
of whom were provincial employees. The detailed distribution of staff was as 
follows:— 

(a) Provincial Governments-—Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 
29: Ontario, 100; Manitoba, 21; Saskatchewan, 27; Alberta, 20; British 
Columbia, 28; and 

(b) Federal Government.—Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg, 3; local employment, offices at Halifax, 1; at Ottawa, 
1; at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 1. 
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Thus, during the year the total of the provincial staffs showed a net reduction 
of eight and the federal of one. It might be added that the federal employees 
described as being located in certain of the provincial local offices are the 
employees engaged in specialized employment activities on behalf of handi- 
capped veterans of the war, so placed in pursuance of the agreements between 
the Federal and Provincial Governments. 


CONFERENCE 


The Employment Service Council of Canada, a body advisory to the 
Minister of Labour in respect of the administration of the Employment Offices’ 
Co-ordination Act, held its seventh annual meeting at Ottawa on September 
9-10, 1925. The council, which is composed of representatives of the various 
parties to the agreements, as well as representatives of the railways, organized . 
labour, and employers, dealt with employment matters of current interest and 
agreed upon recommendations concerning them for presentation to the minister. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WoRK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED EXX-SERVICE Men 


In the last annual report of the department it was set forth that, for various 
reasons, specialized employment work affecting men having physical handicaps, 
due to service in the late war, had been transferred to the Employment Service 
of Canada from the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment during the 
fiscal year 1923-24. It was further stated that the co-operation of the prov- 
inces in the carrying en of this employment activity was secured by receiving 
their adherence to a new section in the annual agreements, which recited the 
precise terms under which the work was to be done. For the second year this 
matter was embodied in the agreements of 1925-26, and was agreed to by the 
contracting parties (i.e. the eight co-operating provinces and the Federal Gov- 
ernment). 

The conditions for the practical working out of this scheme remained unal- 
tered from those of the preceding year; that is, where the volume of work was of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant such action, a special section should be estab- 
lished for the purpose, and the Department of Labour should appoint and pay 
in full any additional employees thereby rendered necessary; and in all other 
employment offices, the regular provincial staff should give to this function the 
attention circumstances demanded. A survey of the employment situation as 
uffecting handicapped ex-service men was carried out when first the scheme 
became effective, and it was then determined that additional staff would he 
necessary in certain centres as follows: Halifax, 2; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 3; Win- 
nipeg, 2; Vancouver, 3; and Victoria, 1. ‘These employees the Department of 
Labour engaged during the previous fiscal year, and from April 1, 1925, to March 
31, 1926, the arrangements were continued on precisely the same basis at all 
centres except Halifax, at which point it was decided that, owing to the progress 
made in the interim, the additional staff might with propriety be reduced to 
one at March 31, 1925. 

The fiscal year under review was, therefore, the first full year during which 
the Employment Service undertook to give specialized attention to the employ- 
ment requirements of handicapped ex-service men, and the record presented by 
the work performed constitutes a not unfavourable chapter in the story of what 
Canada has accomplished in the way of caring for the post-war needs of the 
victims of the conflict. Obstacles in the way of making a rapid and final dis- 
posal of all applicants of this class are, however, considerable. The very nature 
of certain war disabilities so limits the scope of placement for some men that 
congenial employments:are only found for them with the greatest difficulty, or, 
in some cases, for short periods of time. Then again, there has been a tendency 
for men of this class to congregate in certain centres for various reasons, chief 
among which is that of more favourable climatic conditions. This latter factor 
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has been potent in providing the coast area of British Columbia with a problem 
perhaps greater in proportion than that of any similar area elsewhere. In dis- 
ivicts where industry is still in a rather early stage of development, or where the 
primary, extractive industries operate to almost the complete exclusion of the 
highly developed and widely specialized processes of more refined manufactures, 
such as are indigenous to the older settled districts, placement of handicapped 
workers has been found to be less easy and less possible. | 
During the year ending March 31, 1926, the Employment Service made 
7,688 placements of handicapped ex-service men, in jobs of varying durations. 


EMPLOYMENT SPATISTICS 


As stated above, certain statistical information covering the field of employ- 
ment is regularly collected and compiled by the Employment Service Branch and 
published in the Labour Guzetie. These statistics are of two classes: (a) admin- 
istrative statistics, showing the work performed by the employment offices, based 
on daily reports received from the offices of the Employment Service; and (b) 
statisties based on monthly reports on unemployment, received from local trade 
unions. In addition, the Labour Gazette publishes each month index numbers 
of employment in industry and reports on building permits issued, which are 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in accordance with the Statistics 
Act, 1918. 


QraTisTICAL REporT oF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The tables on page 60 show (table No. 2) applications, (table No. 3 
vacancies, and (table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment as 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year; an analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period 1s also given (table No. 7) on pages 
62 and 683. 

, As may be seen in the tables, during the year 1925-26 there were registered 

at the public employment offices a total of 548,487 applications for employment, 
428,372 being from men and 120,115 from women. The total for the previous 
fiscal year was 501,574. 

Opportunities for employment of which the offices were notified numbered 
443.810, of which 338,595 were for men and 105,215 for women. The corre- 
sponding total for the fiscal year 1924-25 was 382,934. Placements effected by 
the service show a total of 408,487, 321,708 having been men and 86,779 women. 
Considered on the basis of the duration of the prospective work, the figures 
are further sub-divided into “ casual,” i.e., where the duration of employment 
does not exceed seven days, and “ regular”’, i.e., where the duration of employ- 
ment is in excess of seven days. From this angle the placements of men show 
54,909 to have been casual and 266,799 to have been regular. Of the placements 
of women, 45,482 were casual and 41,297 were regular. It might be added that 
the statistics for the preceding fiscal year recorded placements of 261,086 men 
and 79,733 women, or a total of 340,819. 


QraTISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNION MEMBERS 


From reports received from local trade unions, a figure 1s compiled monthly, 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on the 
last day of the month. These statistics are worked out in considerable detail, 
being published in such form that each province as a whole, each industry as a 
whole, each main division of each industry, and each main division of each 
industry within each province are shown separately. When referring to trade 
union members as unemployed, the term “ unemployment ” has reference only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Members who are engaged at 
work in other than their own trades or who are idle because of illness or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts are not considered for statistical purposes as 
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unemployed. While the greater number of the reporting unions report regularly 
each month, slight fluctuations are inevitable. Ordinarily, about 1,500 local 
unions, having, a total membership of about 150,000 persons, co-operate with 
the branch by reporting. 

Table No. 6 on page 61 gives the percentages of unemployment among the 
membership of reporting trade unions from June, 1916, to March, 1926. Up to 
January, 1919, the figures are given for the last day of each quarter, but subse- 
quent to that date, due to their more frequent collection, the percentage at the 
close of each month is given. The figure in each case is that for all Canada, 
for all industries. 


Lasour Mopsiuiry 


While the offices of the service are located at the points of chief industrial 
activity, the facilities afforded are not only utilized locally, but each office 
supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. Out of 
the total of 408,487 placements effected, 221,663 were made outside of the 
centres in which offices are situated. 

Since 1919, the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally, a concession involving a reduced fare. This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Pacific Great 
astern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, and the Wabash. 
The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at a rate of 2.70 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured from the employment office. 
A minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a person travelling to 
employment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the 
minimum is not able to derive the benefit therefrom. From table No. 5 on 
page 61, which gives details regarding the use of this certificate, it will be 
learned that 37,563 persons were by this means aided in securing employment. 


Taste No. 1.—Federal Subventions to each province during the fiscal year 
1925-26, showing distribution of payments among the different items of 
expense accepted as proper maintenance expenditures under the agree- 


ment. 
_ Nova New Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba] Saskat- | Alberta | British Canada 
Scotia |Brunswick chewan Columbia 
$ cts! $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts| $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts. $ cts. 
DAIATIOS hee Se cicioichans 2,681 71| 3,187 66} 12,543 99] 46,755 05} 9,826 74] 13,155 99) 9,658 42] 14,183 89] 111,993 45 
Travelling expenses.... 44 72 19 22 219 60) 1,252 16 11 02 751 33 344 78 192 32 2,835 15 
Rental and janitors.... 824,68 694 50} 1,227 37) 7,710 44] 2,615 95] 3,764 18) 2,056 85! 3,049 05 21,943 02 
GIGATRS AIC See 22 17 22 35 166 32 406 19 51 81 63 67 74 61 41 82 848 94 
Wigheies, $Ork.. Hc be 20 39 18 76 124 39 266 17 85 34 64 48 40 83 92 20 712 56 
MU BEOD A, 2) 34.5 bePs « hes 2 62 2 79 6 29 19 58 6 53 15 33 31 30 52 84 96 
Office supplies and ex- 

DPONSOS Gice soo ccs store 65 18 35 38 365 89). 933 42 556 94 431 97 243 70) ,953 15 3,585 63 
Telephones............ 148 19 125 47 291 66] 1,680 438 534 82 650 26 914 11 714 89 5,059 83 
Melopramise). <M... 13 73 5 69 18 40 313 48 36 01 108 70 153 40 201 92 851 33 
Freight, express, cart- 

age and postage..... 31 48 23 38 74 14 533 07 182 26 343 03 160 86 161 07 1,509 29 
Advertising’........... 77 55 8 68 86 48 23 14 6 63 235 47 1 98 19 52 459 40 
Repairs and _ altera- 

WOE 5 nce 4 BB AG ISO SIAC GDC al [ss Rene (PRES CE bg RNR a [oneal eth ae 61 23 OORZT eee he ee 116 44 


RAI sos siacdiy « 3,932 42) 4,143 88) 15,124 48] 59,893 13) 13,914 05) 19,645 64) 18,736 05) 19,610 35] 150,000 00 


eee, 
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Taste No. 2.—Applications for employment as reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year 
April, 1925-March, 1926 (inclusive). 


eee 


Province Men Women Totals 

IOI SCOGER Leck Nee dae ec aha at RN has a ee cee eaten. ea Near 5,868 2,356 8,224 
Neeiy EE iepetede toy 6 eG eid eb rd PA iL San I ARIE Te cra ase ae 6,748 4,263 11,011 
Qusbeal alee UE ain alee eal. ome per Sebeeria ree tememelge sie sre 35, 804 10,011 45,815 
COE ee ee ae we ele Eel ui Sask Soin! Didestier She a hohe eerie BE RETAPS LAN aU Retetey Se 134, 764 51,484 186, 248 
WATTS tS ae Sah a Roe Es tee seat pa aE al oe Be 42,493 23,500 66,026 
RS TEE ETS WY UBL Hii) ie etc kU au a Wie een ann ne ove ee ati MEU a cteptet ney eal Sean 78,106 8,160 86, 266 
Aerts ib ccsln co Hk SbuiA Id vale SiG PEER PRS etal Re eat aan hdliek ote Reet 61,303 8,565 69,868 
Pritish Gommr idee cas. cl clclec ele scale ele oed bar cuapetietera) sacar bey ar otcus' Ye) el sae 63, 286 11,743 75,029 

eric tet: Wee ce homie 200) Tie Lae Sic BT es I Ny 428,372 120,115 548 , 487 
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TasLE No. 3.—Vacancies in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1925-March, 1926 (inclusive). 


Province Men Women Totals 

NEG Vek COTES Ue Re TCR aha nae ee RMS OLA 6c Nor genet 5 ote 2,306 7,683 
New Brame iete eee ePee ie | ON ee ee Oe er 4,958 4,235 9,193 
Qe O GL TOME oy cua aepmeen ape a eta Bbaes eRe A RAR 4 15,762 8,509 24,271 
Onterioe is CR TIEN, ear onl Ek UMS BOR en oe ate ala 111,366 41,604 152,970 
MSO) bee pa SU Saat IR ange a a6 Gs a 29,546 21,242 50,788 
Sas ab CHO WAI. oe keke Pes Ce We pest Ae ls sao) epee MMMMER 2983 01 6, Sete oad aa 86, 236 9,739 95,975 
Aitiertart cs POs COP OD. Des | See eR DREN ce Aa P< oo 55,076 8,395 63,471 
British) Colm Diao eRe ss ie cutouts eek ho kes oe elats sage 30, 274 9,185 39,459 

Canada oli Cue ORs. Ce Sait ke semeaeme vege peat <a eeemene 338, 595 105, 215 443,810 
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TABLE No. 4.—Placements in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1925-March, 1926 (inclusive). 


yn ee ee Ee ee eee eee ee ae ee a ee a ee 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province | 
Men | Women| Totals} Men | Women Totals | Men | Women| Totals 

Nova SCOtiavcss 5 .6ee, aa) 2,964 CIN Vie LOOh is. 62, LOO 1,101 5, 20614) olen 1,897 7,026 
New Brunswick........... 2,043 995} 3,038) 2,718 3,167| 5,885; 4,761 4,162) 8,923 
Quebee. ew ibandal so taaiee 14, 241 T8251) 217556 387 306 693} 14,628 7,631] 22,259 
Ontario eee... 75,130} 12,871] 88,001} 25,020) 17,537} 42,557] 100,150} 30,408) 180,558 
Manitobaly.e0. 60s 0 IR 2bs4al 6,527) 31,968 5,705| 13,121] 18,826] 31,146] 19,648} 50,794 
Saskatchewan ..6 sic hse ue 71,392) 4,359) 75,751 4.575). 0 2.500 7 182 entee On 6,936} 82,903 
Alberta... Se SEASOV 4b Oi OTe oOr ny 3,925 2,441 6,364| 51,403 6,951] 58,354 
British Columbia.........| 28,108 3,914] 32,022} 10,416) 5,232} 15,648) 38,524; 9,146 47,670 


Canada....... 266,799| 41,297] 308,096] 54,909] 45,482] 100,891] 321,708} 86,779] 408, 487 


eee 
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TasBLE No. 5.—Reduced Transportation Rate Certificates issued in each province 
by the Employment Service of Canada during the year April, 1925-March, 
1926 (inclusive). 


Issuing Province N.S. N:B: Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 
BPR EL spt CA Abed cosuena haces Bacvdliiaaibaveaaed aes. iano Die dssless vansileecti eens ANCA an Oe Ree IE 3 
Up ET a even De aE RR CN a Nes ARM N, crt iechc th Ga PO IMDIUER asen 
SGieeee se eLearn 1,116 POG 41 pee eR TE RY anc ea laeentte alates 2 CCP 2,180 
RURUATIOM Cort. See eee Se oe 592 4,404 160 AQ) ty SRE |e HE Oe 5,296 
CSN Pj RCN LOU SER ADS BR BAD | OGL Sn Sea OR |e A 2,954 3,908 2,633 102 18 9,615 
BR ee Me maOR TIVE Datos so. a5 ath ee Me NGhe Perk fang % cece Leta delhi 68 109 4,038 217 3 4,435 
NOTA ee eit Met CPM, tee Eni cate Asoa te sdalere ai Pee olabdu ws Para toe uate 723| 4,169 441 4,936 
Pee OUI OEAS, SONS Pees clk BEBE S ho hs bea: 71 5,951 4,106 970} 11,098 

NGO DO Ege. ky Ae eee Lo we so SRE 1,709} 8,490} 4,248] 13,487] 8,594) 1,035) 37,563 


TaBLeE No. 6.—Percentage of their membership reported by Trade Unions as 
unemployed on ‘specified dates. 


Month 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


DBNGOL VP Ole tern bi aceouiake se alee ese 
February. 28 (29) ): 6.24 .|. dae |e ean. 


fh fe eet et pt 
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PtErOsti al eas ti Be eel ae cialis. Ahi 
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N.B.—Figures given include union membership distributed throughout all provinces and all industries; 
usually about 1,500 local trade unions, with a combined membership of 150,000 workers, report. 
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Taste No. 7.—Positions Offered and Placements Effected, through 
the year April 1, 1925, 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry Vacan- |_| Vacan- | Vacan- | | Vaccan- | ————____ 
cies |Regu-| Cas-} cies |Regu-; Cas-| cies | Regu-| Cas-| cies Regu- | Cas- 
Jar | ual lar | ual lar | ual lar ual 
MANUFACTURING...........-..-- 998} 585} 372 629] 322} 253] 2,080) 1,728 80} 18,194) 11,928) 4,802 
Animal products, edible...... 72 28 42 15 11 4 15 Daa 724 369) 318 
Fur and its products...........fecceeccc[ecescc|eceees [eee s ees fees eee [ececec[eseeseleseees|eeeeee Ol kt eis 6 
Leather and its products...... 1 1 LT oryaetec| ceatete tot etelarsiees il toners 303 191 99 
Lumber and its products...... 809} 237 53 BOrp 204) WLESin te0saVsGGle eae. 2,665| 1,648} 628 
Musicabinstruments/s.....0208| <.) Uli-e.ce: gree IF tats) Meno te | Fae asc 3 54 SU einio abe 3 16 16 
Pulp and paper products....... 78 49 22 50 28 AG) Pe t18h 78 62), 8374 898] 429 
Rubber produetsecay ists eslewsl ciaeterswsen et see ence le ale stot DD atencn fe or USHA Pits 05%! Dice. = 607 427 99 
Mextileproducts 22s. wes. e ee 19 3 15 22 3 19} 493) 4651 Si a1 eae 665} 273 
Plant products, edible......... 81 15 64 45 27 16) 42081" 163 10) eeeeal 1,243] 856 
Wood distillates, sete. science] tie are oe eral eve recerere erode manatel| etetoneretevatell asters etal] sretetotat Dil resp aie 20 1: epee 
Chemical] and allied products.. ABN Ge ata 4 8 4 4 26 LB eee 511 345| 164 
Clay, glass and stone.......... 1 1 Ry Sie 6 4 2 ZA Lobe see 563 434. 98 
Electric current............... 1 Uae ait Ea Oe 5 48 Solheim 572 490 76 
Electric apparatus............. 4 2 2 erage I A aes 633 401} 213 
Tron and steel products........ Bindi quia 130 69 26 42 TOM P lose te: 4,809] 3,551} 1,051 
Non-ferrous metal products... - Levees: 1 9 if 2 14 Ol ee 357 232 109 
Mineral products.............- 69 27 37 11 5 Gian tA re 20D crrae 737 558} 158 
Miscellancousess hore on sere Velo |e ie eter 16 3 13 52 LDA IN ee 677 441} 209 
LOGGING iiteciikeitbre qeiactetes anne 1,436} 1,269 23 748} 603 55) 4,237| 4,574)...... 23,146} 15,417 74 
HISHING AND sELUNTING. acco. stile slices cuetllewe so] emicies 12 9 Simi eys, [ick casa tees 16 Tee co 
ARMING ee oko Se siet alee 282) 242 13 138] 130 281 682) 625 13} 14,568] 12,052) 1,388 
1 Gaspane metas ~ RAR eee Sonor eee + tc 34 Ol ees 82 41 33 50 DOleeeee 932 898 34 
Coane Beer shite eerie clears oes 9 13] pees 78 ai 5) | ae Mera Re OO Pee A, ella 6 Rie | baci yA 
IMT etar LITO GTS ees eee lcrh cick c os eRe lecale te a atte | Chereroie c:| atheietes | aeetereeetete || tro: srs sted taster oes 23 peas ee 596 600 2 
Non-metallic ores............- 25 Vp Wan ape 4 0 ee a 27 pA rare 336 298 32 
COMMUNICATION. ¢.2o0s:0 esis cles 23 10 11 2 u| il 3 293 200 87 
TRANSPORTATION.....0..+00c0005 227 56 167 383 155) 225], _ 516) 476 23 6,151 3,083] 2,977 
Street railway and cartage.... 153 5 146 78 16 61 112 107 23| . 2,312 707| 1,567 
OAT Wavee ee octoe ste ee ta ese 17 15 5 217 67; 148 Shoe 582 344) 235 
Shipping and stevedoring...... 57 36 16 88 72 TG s9G) ecOlly ts. ct 8,257| 2,032) 1,175 
CoNnSTRUCTION AND MAINTEN- 

PAIS CR VRMR lees ctota toca wheter eave ates 907; 654) 221 943] 459] 446] 6,781] 5,691] 163} 33,872] 28,138] 4,664 
Railwayers scien sep Se ee 215) = =135 73 307| 185| 122) 1,431) 805} 104) 10,837) 10,275} 483 
Ebiohiwayere «nucsiceh ioe cer 194} 179 14 178 28) 4294 402) ee 10,331] 7,672] 2,478 
Building and other............ 498} 340] 134 458] 246] 182] 4,956) 4,484 59| 12,704) 10,191) 1,703 

SERVICHS A Mees cos cen teers ae 2,933] 826] 1,706] 5,852) 1,196] 4,591) 9,080] 7,763} 398) 50,952) 14,659 25,465 
Govermmentali ys. eee eee 66 20 46 56 31 Oi SH faces io 2,246 1,158) 1,077 
Hotel and restaurant.......... 187 87 65 253| 203 48) 1,261) 1,135 8,731} 2,423} 550 
Professional i wviescouen cemranl: 313 71; = 228 691 70} 609) 407) 338 2,838 1,412) 1,114 
Recreational spikelets es 96 10 82 84 14 70 41 1,909 661) 1,154 
Personals earn se ener 408 31) 309 1,368 72| 1,298} 6238) 456 77| 7,031) 1,184) 5,749 
Eiousehnol dua yvereitas aeeaaree 1,832} 582) 911) 3,392 799} 2,539] 6,706) 5,756} 306] 32,853] 7,713)15,821 
Farm‘household.............- 31 25). BO 7S ae el We Oe Wear aera 344 TOS |e 4 

TRAD Wis. cinsrc st Gnera en rere ina 761 79| 677 317; 109} 198} 791] 631 15} 4,134) 1,481) 2,587 
Retail oG es Beeler: 452 47| 400 292 96] 188] 660) 523 141 3,346] 1,157) 2,075 
Wiholesaleiicenks seen ome 309 3 20 25 13 10st P8108 788 2741 512 

FINANCE soe cacitace sete eee 82 76 87 13 52 OA ae 712 181} 479 

Ava MEN DUSTRIEBae «ech see: 7,683] 3,760} 3,266] 9,193] 3,038] 5,885/24,271/21,566| 693] 152,970) 88,001 42,557 
Mion Sia. cites tion we tes nee 5,377| 2,964| 2,165} 4,958] 2,043] 2,718]/15,762]14,241] 387) 111,367] 75,130/25,020 
WOMEN cc quctini eter eniacies 2,306} 796] 1,101] 4,235) 995] 3,167| 8,509] 7,325] 306) 41,603) 12,871 17,537 
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offices of the Employment Service, in each industry during 
to March 31, 1926 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
TCA | OC | Va | Va OC ee 
cies Regu- | Cas- cies |Regu-| Cas- | cies | Regu-| Cas- | cies Regu- | Cas- cies Regu- | Cas- 
lar ual lar ual lar ual lar ual lar ual 


SNe ee eee eee ee ee ee en =3 5) p= Sp. ees ae 


1,763 581; 1,066 966} 328) 590} 2,237) 1,381] 856} 6,010) 3,250} 2,508} 32,877) 20,103} 10,527 
7 4 66 29 644 


9 16 5 76 19 56 35 241 105 135} 1,288 588 
26 7 21 47 44) 114 CA GLAS os eget 12 57 264 23 238 
64 16 44 33 3 25 45 15 32 48 20 29 501 253 230 
147 97 61 207 99 84] 625) 533} 102} 3,083] 2,314 583} 7,798) 5,495} 1,629 
Die cacee te Brea itrredtees eile. s cache aera De Me eal eae Othe & THR ae ee nat 91 47 18 
136 36 91 40 5 34 40 20 20 178 71 106} 2,074) 1,185 780 
je ae 11 7 4 3 13 5 8 61 8 53 89 598 179 
312 69 221 13 8 25 12 11 130 26 102} 2,347) 1,237 654 
181 53 125 146 39| 107; 149; 101 48 443 176 234, 938,519} 1,817) 1,460 

100 LY Visas by olla hoy Aran h ated cit bl 18 18} eaees 14 8 6 154 104 
100 16 82 13 10 3 28 15 ill 99 26 72 789 431 340 
58 19 39 40 33 4) 220) 211 7 123 75 47| 1,032 788 197 
5 3 2 ae te 4 32 10 22 75 58 11 742 595 120 
63 138 40 16 4 13 PAL ee gee 21 32 18 13 771 439 303 
308 131 158 261 95] 155) 575) 238] 340) 1,200 255 930} 7,746); 4,670} 2,806 
Fone Abed Cee eee 18 6 12 8 36 2 444 292 131 
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VII. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


Seven years ago the Dominion Government undertook to assist the provinces 
in promoting and developing technical or vocational education for industrial 
workers. If the results be measured by the immediate benefits to industry, one 
might reach the conclusion that very little has been accomplished. If, on the 
other hand, a comparison be made between the efforts to prepare young people 
for industrial life in 1919 and the work which is being done by vocational schools 
to-day, one cannot escape the conclusion that much progress has been achieved. 
The educational systems of every province have been expanded and new courses 
and methods of instruction are being developed to provide suitable training 
and instruction for those children who go to work during the ’teen age and for 
industrial workers who wish to continue their education and increase their earn- 
ing capacity. 

Each province has had its peculiar problems and limitations and each has 
undertaken the work in its own way. ‘There has been no national policy for 
vocational education nor has any attempt been made to impose a new organiza- 
tion or system of training on any province. The Technical Education Branch 
of the Department of Labour has recognized the right of each province to con- 
trol educational affairs and has confined its efforts to spreading information 
about vocational education, assisting local and provincial boards when requested, 
and confining federal grants to work which is designed to educate people for 
industrial life. Each province has manifested an earnest desire to carry out the 
intention of the Technical Education Act. Despite the differences in industrial 
development, density and origin of population, and educational policies, there 
has been an increasing tendency towards co-operative action on the part of the 
provinces. 

The efforts of the past seven years have been concentrated on expanding and 
improving school systems. Until recently, little has been done towards pro- 
moting training in industry and co-operative action between the schools and 
industrial organizations. Very promising developments along these lines are 
taking place in Halifax, Montreal, Hamilton and other cities. It is expected 
that during the next few years rapid progress will be made in linking the schcol 
with industry so that each may do its share in training Canada’s future workers. 

A splendid start has been made in several branches of vocational educa- 
tion, but some important divisions of the work have not yet been started in the 
majority of the provinces. In no province has a program been undertaken 
which meets the educational and vocational requirements of all children. 


Ture NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EKDUCATION 


The census figures for 1921 show that approximately 10 per cent of the 
total population are between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, which is the 
secondary school age, and that approximately 40 per cent of these young people 
are enrolled in public and private schools. Assuming that 10 per cent of the 
children are either unable or unfit to benefit, by secondary school training and 
that 10 per cent complete a secondary school training before the age of eighteen 
or receive satisfactory instruction and training outside of educational institu- 
tions, there remains 40 per cent who are not provided for. What is to be done 
for these children who have left school unfitted for the duties and responsibilities 
of adult life? 

The mere provision of school buildings, teachers and equipment will not 
solve the problem. This is evident from the fact that, of the 80 per cent of 
children who drop out of school before completing a secondary training, approxi- 
mately one-half live in communities where secondary school work is 
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provided to meet the demand. Investigators tell us that relatively few children 
drop out of school because of economic necessity and that the great majority do 
so because of lack of interest in school work or a positive distaste for a part or 
parts of the instruction and training which they have received. Modern psycho- 
logy has shown that education cannot take place apart from interest and all 
children cannot be interested in the same type of school work. It would, thére- 
fore, help very little if we were to compel children to remain in school for longer 
periods without altering the school programs by providing a variety of courses, 
each suited to the natural interests, abilities and economic requirements of spécial 
groups of pupils. 3 

It is because the established schools and industrial organizations have failed 
to provide suitable education and vocational training for young people who go 
to work at an early age that secondary vocational schools are being developed 
to provide a variety of courses and methods of instruction which will meet the 
needs of this large group of’children. 

Such a program requires careful study of existing conditions in schools and 
in all branches of industrial life. It cannot be conducted without close co-opera- 
tion between schools and industry. Too many communities have adopted the 
plan of copying the work being done in other centres without first making a 
thorough survey of the constituency to be served by the new classes, and being 
assured of the sympathetic interest and active co-operation of employers, 
organized labour, educators and parents. The experiences of such communities 
point to the conclusion that whatever work is undertaken at the beginning 
should be in response to a definite request or recognized need. In this way the 
program may be built upon a solid foundation and in such a manner as to con- 
vince the skeptics that vocational education is not a fad or temporary phase of. 
school work but a permanent, growing branch of the educational system which 
supplements the work of the other branches and has a place in every com- 
munity. ‘The organization of vocational education must be sufficiently flexible 
and comprehensive to meet the different conditions in various types and sizes of 
communities. ! 


THe DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL CLASSES IN CANADA 


According to the figures of the 1921 census, 4,352,402 people, or 49.53 per 
cent of Canada’s population, live in urban centres. Of these people, approxi- 
mately 45 per cent live in cities of over 50,000 inhabitants, 20 per cent in cities 
of 10,000 to 50,000, 8.5 per cent in towns of 5,000 to 10,000, 18 per cent in places 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining 8.5 per cent in small centres of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. 

The following table indicates the extent to which vocational classes have 
been developed in each of the above groups of municipalities. 


SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF MUNICIPALITIES IN EACH GROUP 
' WHICH CONDUCT VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Total Conducting Day Classes Conducting Evening Classes 

Groups of Municipalities} number | _ 
by population in 1920-25 1925 1920-25 1925 
Canada | || —__---—— 

No % No % No. % No % 
50,000 and over......... 11 11 100 11 100 11 100 11 100 
10,000 0 0000 ca aes 44 aT 61 25 57 39 89 37 84 
DMO LUO) sors cnr ss: 53 13 25 9 ca’ 37 70 29 55 
1,000405 0005. .c)hikc... 365 20 5 12 5 68 19 37 10 
PIO JaGh.. «cabs 6's dhe eaea brie Pee beek Ee ee ASE cis aes BOs St eia'y 
martes). Se se thd 473 SOPSE NS Naleareie .: 198} eae 2 Bale 
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A glance at this table reveals the fact that every city of over 50,000 popu- 
lation is served by both day and evening vocational classes. Of the remaining 
cities with populations exceeding 10,000, 61 per cent have operated day classes 
during one or more years since 1919 and 57 per cent had classes in operation 
during the school year ended June 30, 1925. The proportion of municipalities 
of less than 5,000 population which operate vocational classes is so small that 
we may conclude that most of these places are unable to support classes or that 
this field for vocational classes has not yet been developed. 

The enrolment in vocational schools operated in communities of various 
sizes is indicated by the following table: — 

SHOWING THE ENROLMENT AND PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION ENROLLED IN 


1925, ALSO THE MAXIMUM ENROLMENTS FOR PERIOD 1920-24, IN SELECTED 
MUNICIPALITIES 


Day Classes Evening Classes 


Popula- 
Municipality tion 1920-24 1925 1920-24 1925 
1924 (_ eee 
Enrol- | % | Enrol- | % | Enrol-| % | Enrol-| % 
ment ment ment ment 

Montreal Ghia! she uls sive hie ielouen 618,506, 1,104] 0-2} 1,312} 0-2) 5,204) 0-8) 3,056 0:5 
PORONUO POs poss Mee. hes ete 521,893} 5,146} 1-0) 5,861 1-1] 20,278) 3-9} 18,296} 3-6 
Winnipes (MoCo: SUA ek OTe 179,087; 1,513} 0-8} 1,411} 0-8} 38,482 1:9} 3,579) 2-0 
Nancouvery Cosas... onic ae dees 117,217); L080, 0-9) 1,148) 5: 1-0) py dol 1-3}... 38,5981) 301 
PRRAMAGGEe ON eo oo she ee re wie Lia thi oS iio.” 1-8] Zesty 2-Ore S.7e0| are 1,821 1-6 
Ottawa ees s ae Naas 107, 843 1,043} 1-0} 1,080} 1-0} 6,592) 6-1) 4,681 4-3 
Quebec. Qs ice fipeis eee ab ft 95,193 303) 0:3 221; 0-2 778): 0:8 500} 0:5 
WIS ATY ROO... Venn eee 63,305 483} 0-8 Asi 0-7 616} 1-0 WOOL Aad 
Londons OMe Vases 60,959) 1,041 L¥} e006 ee 17 1761502271 D BOLT Cast 
Bidmmontony Apis vss isle GREE 58, 821 804; 1-4 919} 1-6} 2,270) 3-9 1,827) 3-1 
PIRIaL. Ne co eeueyt: cea tree et 58,372 170} 0-3 180} 0-3 1,300} 2-3 LSIAN perce 
Windsor-Walkerville, O......... 45,650 709} 1-6 905} 2-0] 2,999} 6-6) 2,914) 6-4 
NE Toca ihe alo MR pe nee tie Aaa 34,432 347) 1-0 414) 1:2 B52 1-6 448} 1-3 
Kitchener-Waterloo, O.......... 27,646 505; 1:8 707} 2-5 1,041} 3-8} 1,294) 4-7 
SAEKALOOU Oli ie fo Nae Seloe nai 25,739 453); 1:8 174, 0-7 513; 2-0 405} 1-6 
St.-Catharines, Oo. ass jbeeeas 19,881 330| 1-7 479| 2-4 929; 4-7) 1,051 5-3 
MOBEEAT SIN Pele 6.3 ome at 17,488 ieee. Mats ee 294 1-7 546 3-1 
New Westminster, B.C......... 14,495 OM 4 201 1-4 369} 2-5 339} 2:3 
Charlottetown,/P B.D. lear.: 12,347 97; 0-8 141 1-1 229; 1-9 fee, OS 
Shawinigan Falls, Q............ 10,625 571. 0.5 68; 0-6 286} 2-7 163 1-6 
Fredericton, N.By nas oot 8,114 40} 0-5 39) 0-5 426| 593 348} 4:3 
Vermouth iN 8 35/Gu ei Ps 7,073 ies ys O Pia 19512 (he? 158} 2-2 
Stellarton) WN. iiss sravaeees © bake 5,312 Ch ae heh: 167]; 3:1 140} 2-6 
Damiudston,(NiB.o20 4.5.3 foe 4,035 931 2-3 TOS 22°77 239| 5-9 219} 5:6 
Tinsmine (Onis eee ar}. ey 3, 848 V) Pes ae iat und 171; 4-5 399} 10-0 
WoodstoekJN.B ... seckh,. suis Gale. 3,380 212). 6:3 TZ) in 2°38 Yee Octet... 
Vesston 2 Ft ree canna 3,166 209| 6:6 284; 9-0 339| 10:7 367| 11-6 
TA BC CE Ara aay Rie, Rae le 3,020 24; 0-8 Fo en 253} 8-4 85} 2-8 
Biliran Ob rh ea i ee le ae 1,782 Oi). i OU ah nn 2 304} 17-1 140| 7-9 
Ghillawack (Dost iews asciing 1,767 ae At ohana 96} 5-4 110} 6-2 


The above table includes every city of over 50,000 population and a few 
selected municipalities representing the various provinces. Only classes recelv- 
ing federal grants under the Technical Education Act are included. The figures 
for evening classes represent the total enrolment in all classes, which is some- 
what larger than the number of individuais enrolled, owing to the fact that some 
pupils enrol in more than one class. 

The wide variations in enrolments and percentages among municipalities of 
approximately the same population are misleading unless one is familiar with 
local conditions and understands what the figures represent. For example, the 
figures for the province of Quebec do not include home economics classes, com- 
mercial classes conducted under the Department of Public Instruction, and voca- 
tional classes in religious institutions. Classes conducted by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture and in agricultural schools and colleges are not 
included for any municipality. In some cases, the relatively high enrolments 
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are accounted for by increases in population since 1921 and by the enrolment 
of pupils from the surrounding districts or neighbouring municipalities. Some 
of the large decreases in evening class enrolments are the result of increases in 
fees and more stringent regulations governing admissions, sizes of classes, and 
number of courses provided. The size and nature of local industries, periods 
of depression and expansion, and the geographical situation of the community 
have a great influence on the enrolments in vocational classes. The enthusiasm, 
experience and qualifications of the teachers and organizers are very important 
factors in determining the success of the work and account for many differences 
under what appear to be similar conditions. 

The federal director is of opinion that, in general, it is unwise to attempt 
to operate day vocational classes in communities of less than 5,000 population, 
and that evening classes cannot be successfully maintained in centres of less than 
2,000 population. In the few small centres where the work appears to be success- 
fully established, it is confined to elementary commerciai work, household science 
and general industrial work of prevocational grade, or it is organized to meet 
the needs of the predominating local industry. Evening classes for miners have 
been successfully maintained in small centres in Nova Scotia, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, but, in most cases, it has been found advisable to serve small 
communities by correspondence instruction or through itinerant instructors. 

The field for the development of vocational classes during the next few 
years appears to be in composite high schools for communities from 5,000 to 
20,000 population and in separate vocational schools for larger cities. In every 
province there is need for a system of correspondence courses and itinerant 
instruction to serve the small centres and outlying districts. Some of the better 
private correspondence schools are now prepared to co-operate with public 
secondary schools by supplementing the regular high school work with corre- 
spondence instruction supervised by the regular teachers and carried on as a 
part of the high schoo! work. This arrangement will enable small high schools 
to provide vocational education covering a wide range of courses, at very low 
cost. 

Nova Scotia has made an excellent beginning in the development of cor- 
respondence instruction and over 1,600 persons have enrolled in one or more of 
forty-seven courses which are now available from the Provincial Department of 
Education. British Columbia and Alberta have conducted correspondence classes 
for miners and stationary engineers for a number of years, and last year Mani- 
toba adopted the Alberta course in stationary engineering. A committee repre- 
senting the four western provinces has been working since April, 1925, in an 
effort to develop suitable correspondence courses and evening school courses to 
serve the small communities of Western Canada. It is expected that some of 
these courses will be available before 1927. 

New Brunswick is the only province which has adopted the system of 
itinerant instructors. During the summer, an instructor in motor mechanics 
drives from one community to another conducting short intensive courses for 
those who drive cars or operate marine engines. This service is specially designed 
to meet the needs of fishermen using power boats, and automobile drivers who 
are required to do their own minor repairs. Over 650 people attended these 
classes during 1925. , 

In Ontario and Nova Scotia arrangements have been made whereby quali- 
fied evening class instructors conduct classes in several nearby communities on 
different nights, thereby providing a service which no single community could 
afford to support but which meets the needs of each community in the most 
efficient manner. 

Nova Scotia and Alberta have provided, for short intensive courses con- 
ducted in the provincial technical schools at Halifax and Calgary during the 
summer months and similar courses are conducted at selected centres in New 
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Brunswick during the winter. These courses are for mechanics and industrial 
workers who wish to improve their efficiency and increase their earning capacity 
by receiving instruction in the special operations and new processes of their 
occupations. In Nova Scotia some of these courses are closely linked with the 
correspondence department; and supplement the instruction received by mail. 

Although a splendid beginning has been made by several provinces in their 
efforts to’ serve the small communities,’ and steady progress is being made in 
the development of vocational classes in communities of over 10,000 population, 
voeational education in Canada is still in its infancy and requires careful 
study and supervision if it is to take’ its proper place in the educational systems 
of the’ provinces. | i 


. Summary OF DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE Pastt YEAR 


~The progress of the past year has been satisfactory in that the work carried 
on in the larger centres has been steadily improved, closer co-operation has been 
éstablished with industry, new buildings have been erected, better facilities for 
teacher-training have been provided, new courses have been organized in a 
number of municipalities where the work has been organized for some time, 
and classes have been started in new centres. 

__.. The grants paid to the provinces during the past year amounted to $944,- 
336.69, an increase of $113,859.92 over the previous year. Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick earned more than their proportion of the total annual 
appropriation, but in the cases of Quebec and New Brunswick the amounts 
carried forward from: previous years were more than sufficient to make up the 
difference. British Columbia and Alberta were the only other provinces which 
earned more than 75 per cent of their annual ‘appropriation. Saskatchewan 
earned 21 per cent, Manitoba 24 per cent, Nova Scotia 44: per cent, and Prince 
Edward Island 36 per cent of their respective appropriations. Particulars 
regarding federal grants and expenditures by the provincial governments are 
given in the appended tables I and II. The summarized figures for schools, 
enrolments, teachers, ete., are given in table III. Je 
., The numbers of municipalities conducting day classes and evening classes 
have increased. There has been a corresponding increase in the enrolment in 
day classes, but. the number of individuals attending evening classes has 
decreased. This falling off in evening classes is partly accounted for by the 
fact that more schools have reported both total enrolments and number of 
individuals enrolled. In past years, many schools reported only total enrol- 
ments, which exceed the number of individuals wherever pupils enrol in more 
than one class. The statistics for this year are more nearly accurate than for 
any previous year. 

Four bulletins were added to the vocational education series issued by the 
Department of Labour. They dealt; with vocational guidance, mechanical draw- 
ing, methods of teaching shopwork, and a survey of the efforts which have been 
made to link schools with industry in Canada. A comprehensive list of suitable 
text-books and references for use in secondary vocational schools is in course of 
preparation. Lists dealing with mathematics and mechanical drawing have 
been issued and lists for other subjects are well advanced. Numerous requests 
for general information and personal assistance have been received by the 
Technical Education Branch from teachers and individuals interested in voca- 
tional education. This type of service is limited only by the time and staff 
available for such work. | 

Probably the most noteworthy development of the year was the opening 
of the new printing school at Montreal.! This school, which is operated in con- 
nection with the Montreal Technical School, has established very close 
co-operation with, the local printing plants. An advisory committee, represent- 
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ing employers and employees in the printing industry, acts in close co-operation 
with the school board and provincial authorities in determining the policy and 
courses to be adopted. 

The extent of the work in each province and the trend of developments 
during the past year are indicated by the following brief summaries for each 
province and by the more detailed reports and statistical tables submitted by 
the provinces as required by section 6 (d) of the Technical Education Act. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The success of the evening classes conducted at Georgetown during the 
winter of 1924-25 has led to the opening of similar classes in four other muni- 
cipalities during the past year and it is expected that classes will be opened in 
several other centres during the current year. The total enrolment in evening 
classes increased from 30 to 423. The enrolment in day classes conducted at 
Charlottetown was 200, an increase of 59 over the previous year. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Except for a slight increase in the number of students enrolled in the cor- 
respondence courses there has been a falling-off in the enrolments in Nova 
Scotia. No new developments were undertaken, but the work was continued in 
every municipality despite industrial depression. The total enrolment in day 
classes was 185 and in evening classes 2,789. The number enrolled in the cor- 
respondence courses was 725. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


There has been a gain in the enrolments of every department of the work in 
New Brunswick except itinerant work. No new projects have been undertaken, 
but the extensive building program of the past few years has been completed, 
and, with one exception, every community of any considerable size is now served 
by day vocational classes. The new buildings at Saint John and Campbellton 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1926. Mr. F. Peacock, the Provincial 
Director, resigned to take charge of the new Saint John school, and his successor 
has not yet been appointed. The total enrolment in day classes throughout New 
Brunswick was 561, and the number of individuals enrolled in evening classes 
was 1,433. The attendance at classes conducted by the itinerant instructor was 
296. 


QUEBEC 


Rapid progress is being made in the province of Quebec, which is reorganiz- 
ing its provincial vocational education work. Evening school work is being 
organized on a certificate or diploma basis, the day school work is being divided 
into technical and trade courses, a provincial board is to be formed, and closer 
co-operation is being established between schools of various types and between 
schools and industry. An unique development is the publication of the new 
magazine “ Technique”, which is prepared by the vocational teachers and 
officials of the province. Enrolments have increased in both day and evening 
classes, the totals now being 1,985 and 7,747 respectively. 


ONTARIO 


The work in Ontario continues to progress very satisfactorily. New build- 
ings are fewer than in previous years, but additions to recently constructed 
schools have been built in several communities and others are urgently needed. 
An itinerant motor mechanics instructor for evening classes was engaged last 
year to serve five neighbouring municipalities. Co-operation between sechoals 
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and industry has been further developed in several centres and new part-time 
classes for employed adolescents have been opened. Teacher training has been 
improved and extended to include instruction and guidance for evening instruc- 
tors in groups and in their respective classes. The total enrolment in day classes 
increased from 15,422 to 19,622, and in evening classes from 46,184 to 50,297. 
The number of individuals attending evening classes was 35,226. The number 
of municipalities conducting day classes increased from 25 to 29, and those 
operating evening classes from 50 to 50. 


MANITOBA 


The resignation of Mr. R. B. Vaughan, Provincial Director, to accept the 
principalship of the New Westminster Technical School in British Columbia, 
and the adoption of correspondence courses in stationary engineering, are the 
two noteworthy features of the work in Manitoba. Mr. Vaughan’s successor 
has not yet been appointed, consequently no written report has been received 
from this province. The statistical tables submitted by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Education show an increase in day school enrolments from 1,479 to 2,028, 
put a decrease in evening schools from 3,579 to 1,301. The registration for cor- 
respondence. instruction was 26. ) 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Commercial classes were opened for the first time in the Battleford Col- 
legiate Institute, but the Yorkton classes were discontinued. Commercial work 
is holding its own in the three centres of Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw, 
but the other branches of vocational education are losing ground. Saskatchewan 
ig still without a provincial director. : 

“Tt is expected that efforts will be made to serve the smaller communities 
and isolated pupils as soon as the joint. committee representing the four western 
provinces has brought in its report regarding evening schools and correspond- 
ence courses. ‘The enrolments reported for the past year were: day classes, 826; 
evening classes, 648. 


ALBERTA 


An additional shop wing is being built to the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art at Calgary, which was unable to accommodate all applicants for 
admission. The reaction against manual training and household science in the 
schools appears to be ended and prospects for future developments along voca- 
tional lines are brighter. The unsettled conditions in the coal mining industry 
temporarily held up developments in mining communities, but the outlook for 
the current year is encouraging. The total enrolment in day classes increased 
from 1,800 to 1,902, but the individuals attending evening classes dropped from 
2,430 to 2,122. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There bas been an increase in day school enrolments in British Columbia 
from 2,123 to 2,667, and a decrease in evening enrolments from 7,386 to 6,017. 
Each year there are many changes in the list of municipalities conducting even- 
ing classes, although the total number remains approximately the same. Over 
80 municipalities throughout the province have conducted evening classes during 
one or more of the years since 1920, but the number for any year has never 
exceeded the figure for 1926, which is 37. A new school of decorative and 
applied art has been opened in Vancouver and the prospects for future develop- 
ments in this city are very bright. 
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TABLE I.—MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 81, 1926 


‘Annual Balance Total Amount Total 
Province appro- from past amount paid to amount Amount 
priation years available | provinces carried lapsed 
forward 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Britian COMIN IA ida sk es ck 70,374 35 93,048 32} 163,422 67 53,123 05} 110,299 62 Nil 
IIORER TONG Shey Sw Re kh vat 77,725 40| 34,941 14] 112,666 54| 72,731 78} 39,934 76] . Nil 
Saskatchewan............% 97,165 78) 152,476 06} 249,641 84 20,083 89) 176,767 50| . 52,790 45 
Lib ic] a aR a Say 5 a 80,218 72 133, 601 94] 213,820 66 19,488 77) 153,656 62| . 40,675 27 
OAR er ee fos ocak tae: 347,636 30 Nil 347,636 30! 347,636 30 Nil Nil: 
CHIGIEG it he il hee Cee 281,751 31) 278,045 83} 559,797 14] 299,143 78] 260,653 36} Nil 
New Brunswick............ 54,640 80) 97,940 92} 152,581 72} 93,874 50] 58,707 22}. Nil 
DV OO CIAL. be oi) oe ein ce 70,288 60} 134,112 52) 204,401 12 30,999 96} 151,684 67 21,716 49 
Prince Edward Island...... 20,198 74 42,820 72 63,019 46 7,254 66 47,870 40 7,894 40 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
W. Boulter, Deputy Minister of Agricultura 


During the year ending June 30, 1926, the following courses were offered 
+n connection, with the Technical Education Act:— | 


1. Short term courses in home economics including millinery, dressmaking, 
laundry, home nursing, household administration, accounts and English reading. 

2. Short. term courses in motor mechanics, woodworking, blacksmithing, 
civics, commercial arithmetic, English reading and drawing. | 

3. Special short course for cheese and butter makers, followed by visits of 
‘nstructors to factories for inspection, observation and demonstration. 

4. Commercial course of two years open to students having completed two 
years of high school work. | 

5. Night school courses for day workers, to fit them for advancement. 


- ENROLMENT 


The total enrolment for the school year was 657, and the numbers regis- 
tered by courses were as follows:— | 


Course 1, 23; Course 2, 156; Course 3, 34; (individual instruction at fac- 
tories) Course 4, 21; Course 5, 423. Hoagie : ! 

The chief feature of development during the year was the establishing of 
evening classes for the advancement of workers in their daily occupations. The 
members anxious to take this course far exceeded expectations, and, though the 
courses did not begin until January, the attendance was well maintained, des- 
pite the shortening evenings. By starting these classes in November, it is 
expected that next year the attendance will be considerably increased, as num- 
erous inquiries concerning the establishment of these classes have been received, 
and a desire to avail themselves of the benefits thus afforded has been expressed 
by many. nei 

The success of the night school conducted at Georgetown, which was the 
first to be established, has had a wide influence in the extension of this work. 

The following extract from the report of the Principal of Prince of Wales 

College outlines the development of the commercial course:— 
) ehe commercial department established in the latter part of last session has increased 
its numbers, and equipment has been added accordingly. It is fitting that this institution 
should have followed the lead of similar institutions in the other provinces, and through a 
commercial department give a suitable training to the many students of the college that 
wish to seek a livelihood in the business world. Now that it is open to all students that 
pass the entrance examination of the college, there should be each year an increasing number 
who wish to add to their commercial training the privileges of the Prince of Wales College. 
A diploma is issued to all students completing the prescribed course. 

A very successful class was conducted in mechanical drawing, the members 
of which were drawn from the marine departments while the boats were held 
up during winter, and the local mechanical industries also contributed members 
to this class which promises considerable development: in the coming year. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN DAY 
VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 
ee OOoeaeeeeeo0SS$=$<~oo eo ouninouwSoSSNS——nm9Om 


Full-time | Part-time | Short term | Number of 


Classes Classes and special | Individuals Teachers 
classes enrclled 
Municipality and Department é 
School 4 © # = ® | 2 
e194) 218 | 2/3 2|_ |£|8 e 
d3| 58 (33 iS8|Fe/sslsaleleislelieiels 
~ u a 3 i 
CHES PSS Re Se esis ta vale ls ta ivat's 
Charlottetown......... .|Commercial...... 21 O60 Liste Pe Shi ths 24) Leis akivscays 
ENGLIGEERAL Saeed be ie an peso 6 3 atari etede varetsl as | seeieiere 156] 9,283] 156].....] 156].... FA OMT oe 3k 7 
Homie GCOnGUMES..|!.\. 5. Weideetet peers < sh] > ome ete VIS OP O70 Aalt son eels... BL eh Sieh 
Sir ye COULSe tigte str sc sleet le eaue | wdteeg = SE ll eran SAS TR Sales cleus || ne dell aeeraen | Masts 
TOtalss sas) - 21 1 GM 8 SUR hei EU 213}11,353] 196] 38) 234 1} 16 9 nie “47 
Dee eee eeee ee ei eee eee eee eee c reece ea ees ere Crea Meh eT REE RTP ET TST TCE eT 
PRINCE, EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
TEACHERS IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
For Period Dec. 1, 1925, to March 1, 1926 
ee Sih a Gale ie ee 
Total Total |Number of Pedivice Teachers 
Total Total Enrol- Student uals Enrolled 
uEnn aes or | No.of Li of oat Hours Je A 
chool Subjects lasses ll (by e- Fe : 
Classes Clock) ; Male male Total Male mal Total 
Georgetown.......... 6 2, 49 2,258 30 19 49 1 1 2 
Savage Harbor....... 6 1 19 802 be aaa es 19 Te eek 1 
BTOOKIVD insanely 6 1 16 602 LOW aes 16 Tie ates 1 
HonkOray).:. QS 6 2 42 802 OA a aaa 42 Lh acwle fi 1 
Raed Pomts . v5 oa coo.c 6 i\ 24 498 22 24 th Papeete fe 1 
Charlottetown....... 12 15 273 8,092 77 196 Pats: 7 9 16 
VOtALS: «cache ee eek os ee . 22 423 13,054 206 217 423 12 10 22 
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NOVA SCOTIA : 


Revort of THE DirEcror oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. F. H. Sexton 


It°is regrettable that a decrease in enrolment must be reported in every 
branch of secondary vocational education except in the section devoted to 
correspondence study, where there was a small gain. In the evening technical 
schools, the number 6f students dropped from 2,761 in 1924-25, to 2,198 in the 
present year. In evening coal mining and engineering schools, the registration 
decreased similarly from 608 to 542. The change in total enrolment was from 
3,656 in the preceding year, to 3,035 in the current year. The gain in the cor- 
respondence study division was from 254 to 273. 

The reasons for this considerable decline are not far to seek. The whole 
industrial life of the province continued to suffer a marked depression. The 
coal mining workers were engaged for a number of months in one of the longest 
and bitterest strikes which they had ever waged. Since this basic industry was 
in such a deplorable state, the number of students in the schools held in colliery 
districts was very much reduced. The economic influence of the inaction in coal 
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mining spread through the whole industrial fabric of the province and accentu- 
ated the distress that prevailed in all other branches. Young people migrated from 
the province in large numbers to the United States, where the opportunities for 
employment were more satisfactory. These ambitious persons are usually the ones 
who fill the ranks in the evening technical schools in the province. Then, too, in the 
industries which were operating on a restricted schedule, there were few chances 
for advancement since promotions were rare. There seemed small hope of 
climbing the ladder of responsibility, so it seemed to youth that it was futile 
to prepare one’s self for a higher position when they did not appear to be quickly 
available. A whole blighting atmosphere prevailed in the industrial centres and 
consequently the enrolment in technical classes dropped markedly. The condi- 
tion of hard times, however, tended to sustain the attendance in certain kinds 
of instruction where the knowledge imparted served to help people to meet 
economic stringency more effectively. The classes for women in such subjects 
as dressmaking and millinery were as crowded as ever, and in some centres 
nearly half of the students enrolled were found pursuing these two subjects. 

The prospects for the next year, however, seem very favourable. The dif- 
ferences between the mine operators and employees have been settled and a 
long-term contract signed. The demand for coal from Eastern Canada is much 
greater than in the previous two years and the mines are operating briskly and 
steadily. The improvement of conditions in this basic industry on which at 
least one-fourth of the people in Nova. Scotia depend directly and all of them 
indirectly will tend to produce a measure of stability that is absolutely neces- 
sary for successful vocational classes. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Any new developments in technical education were impossible for the 
province because it closed its previous fiscal year with a very large deficit, and 
was compelled to prepare for the same condition in making its budget for the 
present year. However, no part of the service in technical education was cur- 
tailed in any particular. All of the industrial towns and cities, even those whose 
citizens had not had employment for months on account of the coal strike, 
co-operated in sharing their burden of expense of the vocational classes in every 
instance, although in some cases it represented a considerable sacrifice. The 
fact that secondary vocational education was not curtailed in any instance is 
one of the most satisfactory evidences that its importance and value is so 
deeply and widely recognized. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 


The course enrolment in the Correspondence Study Division for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, was 410, the highest since the division was organized and 
an increase of 54 over that of last year. The percentage of completed courses 
is 35, which is the more satisfactory when it is known that, in response to 
written inquiries, only 171, or 10 per cent, of the courses have been cancelled. 

The most numerous enrolments are in mathematics and English. These 
courses may be called “key courses,” for a fair knowledge of them is essential 
to progress in any branch of learning, and the comparatively large enrolment is 
fairly good evidence that students of the division are taking their studies seri- 
ously. i "f 

An interesting extension of the work during 1926 has been the enrolment 
for mathematics and English of 43 N.C.O’s and men attached to the Halifax 
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Military District No. 6. The object of the men is, primarily, to obtain their 
Ist. and 2nd Class Military School Certificates, which are now prerequisites for 
promotion. ‘The officers of the various units not only encouraged the men to 
‘take the courses, but afforded them every possible facility for study and under- 
took the collection of the necessary fees. As with the plumbing courses, these 
two courses have been supplemented by weekly lectures which have been weli 
attended. Nine N.C.O’s and men have passed a written examination in Pri 
mathematics and obtained certificates, and eight have passed a preliminary 
examination in English. The lectures will be continued until every man has 
had an opportunity of being examined in both subjects; most of those who passed 
have signified their intention of studying for the more advanced lst Class Cer- 
tificate. 

- The work of the division is becoming well known throughout the Domin- 
ion, and requests for information as to the organization of, and methods of con- 
ducting, study by correspondence have been received from several provinces. 

The technical education branches of the Education Departments of the 
Dominion are, of course, concerned entirely with the training of those who left 
school either before completing a common school or high sehool course and, 
employed during the day, now wish to continue their general education as well 
as get a technical training in their occupations, but who have, as a rule, no 
immediate intention of taking a university course.. The success of the corre- 
spondence method of study in this direction has, however, been so marked that, 
one of the maritime universities, Acadia, has added a correspondence study 
department to its activities and is offering correspondence students credit toward 
degrees. 

Though this division has not, as yet, been able to offer its students any 
credit towards degrees, the necessity for properly graduated and systematic 
courses of study is fully recognized. Courses in civil, electrical, and méchanical 
engineering, together with a business course, are provided, and the advantages 
of such courses are called to the attention of applicants. The chief objections 
to enrolment in such a course of study are the cost and the very natural one of 
reluctance to undertake an obligation that cannot, as a rule, be discharged 
under three years. These objections are met by the system of unit courses 
which are paid for when begun, and students. are under no obligation to com- 
plete the whole series, the only conditions being that units must be satisfactorily 
completed in the order given, and that not less than 60 per cent of the total 
possible marks be obained at a final supervised examination, before a certificate 
is issued. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The year that has passed has been a trying one for all government services 
in Nova Scotia and especially in education. The fact that all activities were 
maintained at full efficiency is highly creditable and an index of the high value 
accorded to education in this province. The fact that no new developments 
were undertaken is not to be interpreted as an indication that improvements 
and extensions are not necessary or contemplated. The Nova Scotians have an 
ardent desire to broaden and deepen the provisions for developing the intelli- 
gence of their people. The harassing question resolves itself into the one per- 
plexing problem of finding the means. The things to do to accomplish their 
plans are obvious, but they feel deeply that they are suffering from inequalities 
that were imposed at Confederation and that have developed more acutely in 
the years that have lapsed since the Dominion was created. They look forward 
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with confidence to the recommendations of a royal commission that is now 
making an inquiry into the prevailing conditions in the Maritime Provinces, 
and the subsequent action of Parliament to have these inequalities removed. 
Now that the date approaches when the Technical Education Act of 1919 will: 
cease to operate and grants from the federal treasury to the provinces for 
secondary technical education will no longer be given, apprehension grows that 
this policy will not be maintained by supplementary or subsequent legislation. 
The action of the Dominion Government in summarily cutting off the grants 
to the provinces for agricultural education after a similar ten-year period is 
still fresh in the minds of the people. Consequently, there is a distinct hesita- 
tion in embarking on any new policy or extension no matter how desirable, and 
also a fear that the services already established may have to be curtailed. There 
exists, however, a strong hope that the Dominion Parliament will enact legis- 
lation that will continue the federal subsidy on a permanent rather than a 
temporary basis, as is the case in the United States. 


NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF ART 


This institution continued to make marked progress in the teaching of 
‘ndustrial art. The enrolment for the year increased to 163, in comparison with 
147 for the preceding year. This constitutes the largest number of students 
in the life of the college, which has extended over a period of nearly forty years. 
The devotion and enthusiasm of the teaching staff has resulted in a rising 
interest in developing latent ability among the people in Nova Scotia to an 
extent that has not been accomplished before. 

The college is sadly hampered in its work because of a lack of funds, but 
is pursuing its ideals and rendering effective service in a most satisfactory 
manner., It is associating itself with industry and community effort in an 
intimate manner and giving its pupils many practical projects through these 
associations. 


NOVA SCOTIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OE ee aie AND TEACHERS IN DAY VOCATIONAL 


For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 
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Full-time Part-time | Short term | Number of , 
Classes Classes and special | Individuals Teachers 
classes enrolled 
Municipality and Department e 
School = 9 7 | o | @ 
o| OS eo} <3 ee =} © S & © 
eS igo) ai On a | Om i) ~_ es nid [ol = 
4/58/80 (35) SS /ts/Sleisi/Sslere1ais 
Is) perl o ° © ° 
SHISE|SEl ES lSelaSlslelelalatelate 
Halifax— 
N.S. Technical Col- : 
Tepe ae. cole are Short Course Di- 
WISIONTS feos Leet seeiced « ha ceeidee see 92111,450} 22}....4:. 22) 21 98|> Shue 5 
College of Art......... ATticEe eee cue DUS Ree 73| 2,366 68] 1,190} 35] 156} 191) 3) 4) 3) 4) 7 
Totals... sa: PA Wes k Shs 73| 2,366 90|12,640| 57| 156) 213} 5) 7) 8) 4) 12 


Correspondence Department—Enrolment {New Students, July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926. rt Teachers, 19. 
\Active Students on June 30, 1926............- 725 
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NOVA SCOTIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period October, 1925, to June 30, 1926 


Total Total |Number of Individ- Teachers 
Total Total Enrol- | Student uals Enrolled 
epee) ees or apes of nue of ment Hours 
choo ubjects asses | ' All (by : Fe- Fe- 
Classes | Clock) Male male Total) Male male Total 
TECHNICAL 
Amherst$.2. fe. 2 9 12 186 13, 538 125 59 184 i) 11 
DOTA on ta sc Sais. 2 1 1 15 848]. ..... 15 Payee vs | 1 1 
(slave Bavoy ee. con . 5 9 166 9,972 26] 138] 164 fs 9 
RNR he). yon 16 40 748 41,258} 312] 4271 739 12 33 
Kentville. 2ie.9: fi]. p4 2 31 1,360 5 26 31 1] 2 
New Glasgow........ 12 14 259 12,398 91 162 253 7 12 
North Sydney....... 1 1 28 1 740th ee 28 251. borne 1 1 
Springhill. 2.66 2.0.52 iz 2 46 2,636 6 39 i] eA a By 2 2 
Stellarton. ........... 2 3 59 4,208 4 55 BONES oily y 2 
BV ANGY tat eis aie: 13 18 371 19,490} 145) 217} 362 9 18 
Sydney Mines........ a 4 84 LN Bstohd be ae § 84 S18. rat 4 4 
Ly Se La, OR 2 ee 1 1 23 ASI SC xe 23 Zoe. 1 1 
Westville. inc. ss: 2 3 Of 5 ec V4 Ngee 54 DAlaare ets 2 2 
Winsor 20). i524 3 3 od 2,808 11 40 51 2 4 
Varmoutiy acs «elise 6 7 108 6,008 44 62; 106 3 7 
Halifax—College of 
08 RES BR EO a 7. 3 47 1,078 5 42 47 4 6 
Coat MINING 
Cape Breton Co. North 
PO LOPENCO. oo ane ee 3 3 35 2,102 Alege. O4l ee) Shou. iy 3 
Little Bras d’Or.... 2 2 14 882 14s. he Taher lee 2 
Sydney Mines...... 6 6 84 3,276 81 1 Bet OURO Peek 6 
Cape Breton Co. South 
Birch Grove....... v4 2 28 1,264 21 o 4 +) AMA] NER 2 
Dominion 6........ 5 3 38 2,065 SOs: Se EEG pee oi 3 
Glace Bay .): 000. ..¢. 2 3 4 1,410 DDN ckaes sc Dd, Ne ee Pe 2 
Mc Kay’s Corner... 1 1 36 *404 Ole ee. oO] > Epa 1 
New Waterford.... 3 a 1M et 5ao SMU Ree aia a Wet Sey ea ae 3 
Port Morien i... <2... 7 Me 20 730 18 2 PADS Riad eee 2 
Reserve Mines..... 1 1 7 *418 WIE eat 19 CV 8 Ps Ae 1 
Inverness County— 
TWVeRMeSS. . is 206 ce 3 3 33 2,004 olieeye ane Sab WN, See Les 3 
Cumberland County— 
ageging. ore Oe 3 3 87 1,724 BOE Lee SONS 1S: Mae 3 
East River Hebert 2 2 18 *650 fs) eee oh, 16): pi Sl ee 2 
River Hebert...... 3 3 29 1,988 28 1 Ol Ma ole 3 
Sormenul ie, 0! 4 4 46 2,520 40 6 S0hT MUAT he ee 4 
Pictou County— 
Stellarton........ Ke 4 4 55 2,674 OAL 4 a tats Days yale eye 4 
 woewurnis J.) 9a 1 1 6 **188 Gis ia ke. Ol OULAS. Paes 1 
Wostwille. /).<0.ueds 3 3 39 3,214 Bola. aa SOM RS ee 3 
Poteau is SP 172 2,837| 155,537) 1,301] 1,486] 2,789 63} 163 


pad | 


*Class began late in season. 
**Class closed before end of term. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
F, Peacock 


During the year under review the vocational education movement 
advanced steadily in New Brunswick. Enrolments are, of course, small as 
compared with those in some other provinces, but substantial growth has been 
made in every department. Seven day-schools were in operation as compared 
with five during the previous year. The total enrolment in these was 475, 
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which is an increase of 120 per cent. One hundred and four people attended 
short term day courses, being an increase of 7 per cent. The day teachers now 
number thirty, or 25 per cent more than last year. The evening schools had an 
attendance of 1,763, as compared with 1,637 the previous year. Forty-eight 
prospective vocational teachers were undergoing training during whole or part 
of the year. The accompanying tables show the distribution of enrolments 
amongst the various schools. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


No new projects were undertaken during the last year. Those previously 
initiated were pressed forward to completion. On every hand there is evidence 
that the work is becoming more firmly established and better understood by 
the people at large. Oy, 

The eight schools that will be in operation next year are well distributed 
and serve every community in the province of any considerable size, except 
one. The most pressing need now seems to be for leaders to make these schools 
properly serve the communities supporting them. It seems a most difficult 
task for the average school principal to grasp the significance of a thorough- 
going democratic scheme of education and to organize this in such a way as 
to meet the educational needs of all. It is a fact that the introduction of voca~- 
tional and pre-vocational schools has made the system infinitely more com- 
plex than under the old single-track college preparatory scheme. This increase:l 
complexity, which is partially due to the better understanding of our educa- 
tional problems and partially to the progress of industry and commerce, con- 
stitutes a stimulating challenge to our teachers, and I have every confidence 
that they will rise to the occasion eventually. 


THE CAMPBELLTON AND SAINT JOHN SCHOOLS 


The new composite school at Campbellton referred to in an earlier report 
was completed during the year, and will be ready for occupancy in September, 
1926. This is a modern and well-planned structure, arranged to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all the high school age pupils of the community. In addition 
to adequate classroom space, appropriate woodworking and metal-working shops, 
ag well as science and home-making laboratories, have been provided. A com- 
bination gymnasium-auditorium has been advantageously worked out with com- 
modious stage and dressing rooms and storage space. Practically all the 
materials for this school have been procured within Restigouche county. The 
interior finish of native birch is very pleasing. 

The Saint John Vocational School will also be ready to receive students in 
September, 1926. It, is, of course, the largest school in the province, and every 
effort was made by the local committee and the architect to make the building 
modern and complete. The cost of construction and equipment will be half a 
million dollars. This school has a magnificent site overlooking the harbour 
from the front, and the Reversing Falls from the rear. The auditorium, seating 
800, together with the stage gymnasium, the dressing room, showers and swim- 
ming pool, offer splendid opportunity for a physical education program. 

The shop wing, which is of modern factory construction, is so built that it 
can be adjusted to the changing needs of the future without interfering with 
any structural features. 

The institution, when in full operation, will include the following depart- 
ments or schools:— 

(a) Pre-vocational or junior high school for boys and girls who have not 

passed the high school entrance. : 

(b) Industrial high school for boys who are planning to enter directly upon 

industry after completing their secondary education. 
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(c) Practical arts high school for girls who are planning to enter nursing, 
home economics teaching, or dietetics, as well as for those who desire 
a thoroughly practical training in the art of home-making,. 

(d) The high school of commerce for those boys and girls who are planning 
to enter the business world after leaving high school. | 

(e) The school of fine and applied arts for those possessing marked artistic 
talents. | 

(f) The school of navigation and fisheries for those who are looking forward 
to a sea-faring life. 

(g) The technical high school which will prepare boys to enter upon 
science and engineering university courses. 


NON-RESIDENT CLAUSE OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK EDUCATIONAL ACT 


Under the New Brunswick Vocational Act, a student from any district of 
the province may enter any vocational school of the province and his tuition is 
paid by the district in which he resides. This has the effect of making every 
school a provincial school, and enables students to take advantage of the 
courses that appeal most to them. Because the government pays two-thirds of 
all tuitions, this arrangement enables small outlying districts to take advantage 
of. government aid for the promotion of vocational education. : 


TEACHER-TRAINING 


The New Brunswick Vocational Board held a small summer school’ at 
Sackville in 1925 for the professional improvement of teachers of home econ- 
omics subjects. Those in other fields were assisted to attend institutions outside 
the province to the extent of having their tuition and travelling expenses paid 
by the Government. During the year teachers-in-training from New Brunswick 
were in attendance for full or part time at the Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin; Simmons College, Boston; Columbia University; and the Ontario 
College for Training. of Technical Teachers at Hamilton. rR 

Ali the commercial teachers attended Simmons College. While there they 
made a special study of commercial courses and outlined a tentative course 
to be used in the schools of New Brunswick. 

_ Those attending the Ontario institution at Hamilton were courteously 
‘received, and no tuition charge was made. This service on the part of Ontario 
is much appreciated. A permanent arrangement whereby our industrial teachers 
could be trained at this institution would probably be the easiest way for New 
Brunswick to solve the problem of training this type of teacher. An effdrt will 
probably be made to work out such a scheme on a tuition basis that will be 
satisfactory to all. 

Meunt Allison and Acadia Universities are developing facilities for teacher 
training in the home economics field that will very soon, we believe, meet the 
requirements of vocational teachers. It is the intention of the vocational board 
to extend the summer school work to include other branches besides those already 
served. A course for commercial teachers will be offered in 1926. 

With the facilities now available in our vocational schools, and with the 
assistance of the institutions above referred to, the important service of train- 
ing teachers for our vocational schools will be met with increasing efficiency 
from this time forward. 


ITINERANT AND SHORT COURSES 


During the year under review, the itinerant instruction and short courses 
for garage workers were effectively prosecuted. These two services represent 
“two aspects of training in the gas engine and automotive field. During the 
26229—6 
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summer months the instructor visited the various garages, especially’ in the 
smaller communities, and carried on conferences and short evening courses. 
During the winter months the garage workers came into the vocational school 
in Saint John and undertook definite technical training during a period of eight 
weeks, Evidence on all sides shows that this service has been much appreciated, 
and that the men have received valuable assistance through the instruction 
‘given.’ Mr. W. B. Main, who effectively organized and carried on this work, 
is severing his connection with the department at the end of this year to take 
the headship of the industrial department of the Saint John Vocational School. 


DOMINION. GRANTS 


Under the provision of the legislation referred to in our last report, the 
grants.on completed buildings have been paid up in full with the exception of 
Milltown. This enabled New Brunswick last year to take up its Dominion 
grant to such an extent that no money lapsed. | 
| ‘These Dominion grants have given a great impetus to vocational educa- 
tion in New Brunswick, through the building program that has developed. This 
‘is only ‘the beginning, however. Because of the buildings now finished or in 
progress, the maintenance cost is bound to be a heavy charge. Communities 
with: these schools and the province at large will be somewhat embarrassed 1f 
Dominion grants are withdrawn in 1929. Because of the value of the service 
and because the policy of the Dominion has resulted in its extensive develop- 
ment, it is to be hoped that, in the interests of the service and of the nation at 
large, the Dominion aid will be renewed and extended. 


PERSON NEL 


Miss Marguerite Taylor, who has been the efficient clerk-accountant in 
this department since 1921, resigned to take up teaching in September, 1925. 
Her post has not yet been permanently filled. | 
| Mr. Fletcher Peacock, who has been the Director of Vocational Education 
since the beginning of the work in 1919, resigned in September, 1925, to take 
the headship of the Saint John Vocational School. His successor in the pro- 
vincial position has not yet been named, and, in the meantime he is acting 
provisionally. 

The term of office for the members of the vocational board appointed in 
1923 expired in June, 1926. The personnel of the new board and the acting 
administrative staff is as follows:— 

Appointed by the Board of Education— 

Mr. John D. Palmer, Fredericton, Chairman. 
Rev. H. D. Cormier, Moncton. 

Mr. Geo. H. Maxwell, Saint John. 

Major A. J. Brooks, M.L.A., Sussex. 

Mr. Wm. G. Millican, Campbellton. 


Members Ex-officuo— 
Dr. W. S. Carter, Chief Superintendent of Education, Vice-Chairman. 
Dr. H. V. B. Bridges, Principal of Normal School. [pais 
Mr. Harvey Mitchell, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. : 


Administrative Staff— 
Mr. Fletcher Peacock, Acting Secretary and Director. 
Miss Marion Sterling, Acting Clerk-Accountant. 
Mr. W. B. Main, Supervisor, Automotive Work. 
Miss Sarah M. Barnett, B.S., Supervisor, Home-making Department. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN DAY 
VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 
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Teacher-Training Classes‘—Enrolment, 48; Teachers, 5. 
Itinerant Department—Enrolment, 296; Teachers, 1. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 
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QUEBEC 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF iTessiree, EDUCATION 
Dy. A. Frigon 


Technical education in this province is passing through a period of rapid 
progress and of reorganization towards uniformity and flexibility. New laws 
have ‘been passed by the Quebec Legislature at its last session, but, as they 
have not yet, been sanctioned, we will postpone until next year our comments 
on the results we may expect from their enforcement. We can now say, how- 
ever, that their main object is to insure economy, by centralizing all financial 
matters, which will come under the control of one single body. Up to the 
present, time the schools in Quebec, Montreal and Hull, although subsidized 
iaainly by the province and also by the municipalities, have been owned and 
‘administered by as many different corporations. ! 

A new printing section has been opened at the Montreal Technical School. 
‘It is run on the “part-time” principle, with alternating weekly periods in the 
school and shop. A committee of three employers and three employees, all 
recognized as experts in the art of typography, has been appointed, and is 
advising’ the authorities of the school in all matters pertaining to the printing 
section. It has been decided that hand composition only will be taught at first. 
‘Other branches of the printing trade may be added later on. The day courses 
are open to apprentices who are indented with a regular printing firm. An 
evening class was organized this year for apprentices -who have been in the 
trade at, least three years. One English-speaking and one French-speaking 
instructor has been selected out of 26 applicants, who submitted to a rather 
‘severe competitive examination. We have been to great pains in soliciting the 
co-operation of the printing industry of Montreal, and to make it realize that 
the new department was organized for its own special benefit. The trouble we 
have taken in this connection has been repaid many times through the very 
close co-operation we have obtained and the great interest shown by all con- 
cerned. The committee above mentioned has been a help in selecting a very 
efficient and complete equipment, and in inaugurating what we believe will 
prove to be a most interesting program. Presses and binding machinery have 
been added to the typographical equipment, so that, even at the start, the pupils 
may see the finished product. of their work. 

We had in mind to hold another convention this year, but after careful 
consideration we thought it advisable to postpone it to a later date. Instead, 
we have started a new magazine which will appear five times a year. The 
title of this review is “Technique”, and three. numbers have already appeared. 
It is being published by a group of professors and “its columns are opened to 
all who desire to help their fellowmen by their special knowledge in the various 
departments of industry and science”’. 

The closing paragraph of the editorial published in the first issue reads as 


follows :— 


_ If through our efforts our industrial classes are made to realize the importance of tech- 
nical knowledge and if we can awaken amongst them a renewed desire for special knowledge 
and training, then may we feel that we have done something worth while. 


The subscription price has been set at the nominal figure of fifty cents per 
year. We hope that “Technique” will prove to be a very good propaganda 
medium for technical education in this province. : 

It has also been decided that, starting with the academic year 1926-27, a 
“testimonial ” will be given to any student of an evening course who obtains a 
minimum mark of eighty per cent during the year, and whose attendance has 
been at least ninety per cent. A student who obtains a definite number of 
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these “testimonials” (3 or 4 in number), in courses of a homogeneous character, 
will be given a “Certificate of Trade Aptitude’. This means that any man 
who spends three or four evenings per week at the technical school for two or 
three years will be given the opportunity of obtaining recognition of his aptitude 
for a certain definite trade. We hope this will prove an inducement to those 
who have not had the opportunity of taking a regular technical course at the 
proper time. This rule will apply to the technical schools in Quebec, Montreal, 
and Huil. | 

Up to the present time the most important part of our technical schools 
has been the three year technical course: evening classes and special courses 
for auto mechanics, with the new printing school, completes the program. The 
work shops at the Quebec and Hull schools will in future be open to special 
students who wish to acquire manual skill only, Groups of these special students 
may later on be transformed into a trade school course. This will be accom- 
plished this year in Montreal. In future a student will have the choice of 
following the regular technical course at the Montreal Technical School, or 
what will be hereafter known as the three year “ Trade School Course.” This 
last section will be organized so as to cover manual training in the five funda- 
mental branches of industry: woodworking, machine shop work, foundry, smithy, 
and electricity. We hope in this manner to be in a position to take care of the 
majority of those boys, who, after having tried the technical course, have been 
obliged to drop out on account of insufficient preparation, or lack of aptitude 
for academic subjects. 

The other schools of the province have progressed normally during the 
year. New centres have been opened by the Council of Arts and Manufactures 
in Quebec, St. Jerome and Thetford Mines, where Solfeggio is being taught. 

We have also made a first attempt at co-operation between the Fine Arts 
School and the Technical School in Montreal. The Decorative Art Section of 
the Fine Arts School designed an electric lantern for a club-house which was 
made in the Technical School smithy. We find that this close co-operation 
was very beneficial to both schools, and we intend to continue along these same 
lines whenever the occasion warrants. : 

In conclusion we might point out that our present policy is not so much to 
build new schools or open new territories, but rather to consolidate what we 
have already and to take care of a class of students who have not been given 
sufficient attention in the past. 
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ONTARIO 
Report OF THE Director or TecunicaL Epucation 
D,. A. Campbell 


PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 


The vocational schools of the province made satisfactory progress during 
the past year. This is shown by the statistics, which indicate increases in the 
number of schools or departments, in the number of buildings or extensions, in 
the number of students in attendance, and in the number of teachers employed 
in vocational work. 

The total number of full-time day schools open throughout the school year 
is now thirty-two, including the College of Art. In addition, there are day 
schools open during the months of January, February and March in Kingston, 
Collingwood and Midland, giving instruction in navigation and marine 
engineering. Sy, : 

New full-time day vocational departments were opened in Oshawa, North 
Bay, and Brantford. The commercial departments of schools at these centres 
are now organized under the Technical Education Branch instead of under ‘the 
High School Department. Toronto opened a new commercial school, known as 
the Eastern High School of Commerce. 

Evening schools were carried on in fifty-eight centres. 

The total enrolment of full-time day pupils was 15,174, an increase over 
the previous year of 30.8 per cent. : | 

The total enrolment of evening class pupils was 50,297, an increase of 
40.9 per cent. . 

The total enrolment of part-time pupils was 2,743, an increase of 57.7 
per cent. y Tatil 

NEW SCHOOLS 


During the past year the building program has not been so extensive as 
in the years /1923 and 1924. This was to be expected, since during those years, 
and to some extent in the preceding years, the local school authorities had 
definitely provided for vocational education in most of the centres of the 
province where the problem was a pressing one and where it was deemed advis- 
able to supplement the educational work already established. Comparatively 
few similar centres now remain which have not already provided a building 
for vocational work. ee at 

St. Thomas has erected a new building which occupies a central location 
in the east side of the city, and which will be devoted entirely to vocational 
education. The original intention of the board was to use a part of the building 
for accommodating a few classes from the Collegiate Institute, but they finally 
decided to use the whole building for carrying on vocational work. 

The Toronto Board of Education completed the erection of a unit of a new 
building known as the Eastern High School of Commerce. It was believed that 
this portion of a larger building would provide sufficient accommodation for a 
few years at least. So large was the enrolment when the school opened in Sep- 
tember, 1925, that all classroom space was overtaxed and temporary arrange- 
ments had to be made to accommodate seven additional classes. It would appear 
that an enlargement of the building will be necessary at an early date. 

During the year another addition was made to the London Technical 
School. This is the second addition to the original building and provides six 
more classrooms and a shop for the teaching of automobile mechanics. This 
addition relieves the congestion caused by increased attendance and is physical 
evidence of the steady growth of vocational education in the city of London. 
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In Weston, one of the smaller places which undertook to carry on technical 
education, the attendance increased beyond all expectations, and to provide 
classroom and shop accommodation the board completed a six-roomed addition 
to the vocational school. 

Niagara Falls completed an addition of four rooms to take care of the 
sncreased attendance. his addition provided much needed classroom accom- 
modation and is evidence of an increased appreciation of the work done in the 
technical department of the school. 


RURAL EVENING SCHOOLS 


In addition to the inquiries concerning technical classes which have been 
received from various cities and towns in the province during the past year, 
several inquiries have come from village communities. Part of the interest in 
vocational work aroused in some of these communities was due to the activity 
of Mrs. H M. Aitkin, an officer of the Women’s Institute. In other cases the 
interest was aroused by inquiring and public-spirited members of the district. 

It is becoming known that many of the courses of study available in cities 
and towns are suited to the needs of rural communities. The difficulty of 
obtaining well qualified instructors is the only one which presents a serious 
obstacle. This difficulty was overcome by the employment of an itinerant 
teacher in the case of Beeton, Bond Head, Bradford, Cookstown and Tottenham. 
The boards in these villages agreed to engage a teacher who would give a day 
and evening in each village each week for ten weeks to instruct classes of 
employed persons in motor mechanics. 

The enrolment was as follows: Beeton, 45; Bond Head, 46; Bradford, 77; 
Cookstown, 45; Tottenham, 45. 

Under this plan the instructor carries an equipment with him and with the 
aid of some locally provided equipment is able to offer a theoretical and prac- 
tical course of value to those in attendance. The classes have started with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and this experiment would seem to point the way to a 
wide extension of vocational work in the province, provided suitable local instruc- 
tors are available. : ‘ 

SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 


- Further progress can be reported in the co-operation between the technical 
schools and the industrial plants in the larger cities. Such organizations are also 
recognizing the value of the training given to boys in the industrial departments 
of the schools. : 

- In the annual report for 1924 a description was given of the relations estab- 
lished between the technical schools and industrial plants at Hamilton, at 
Ottawa, and at Toronto. 

During the spring of 1925 the Ford Motor Company, after investigating the 
available supply of tool and die makers, decided to further supplement their 
apprenticeship system by accepting graduates from the shop department of the 
Windsor-Walkerville Technical School. These graduates are accepted in prefer- 
ence to all other applicants for apprenticeship in the tool, die and other depart- 
ments. As a result of this recognition of the quality of the work done in the 
technical school, the firm accepted ten graduates in the tool and die depart- 
ments and four in the electrical. These apprentices are paid at the rate of forty 
cents per hour for the first year, fifty cents per hour for the second year, and 
sixty cents per hour for the third year. Five cents per hour is held back during 
each year and is paid as a lump sum at the end of each year. There are other 
reasonable conditions in the agreement made with the apprentice, which is 
signed by the apprentice, his parent or guardian, and the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada. , 
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Towards the close of the year a new apprenticeship agreement was drawn 
up by the management of the rubber machinery shops of the Canadian Con- 
solidated Rubber Company, Limited, at Kitchener. Under this agreement the 
apprentices are required to attend the evening classes of the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Vocational School during the term of their apprenticeship. The agreement 
applied to the machinist, the patternmaking, and the tinsmithing trades. An 
outline of apprentice instruction in the machinist trade is as follows:— 


OUTLINE OF APPRENTICESHIP INSTRUCTION 
MacuHinist TRADE 


(Four periods of 300 days each) 
First Period or Year 

(a) At least one month in tool crib, learning tools’ names, shapes, treatment and uses, 
also preliminary instruction in measuring tools as scale rules, calipers and micrometers. 

(b) Three months in auto tire mould finishing department learning use of file and chisel 
on rough class of bench work. 

(c) Eight months in machines assembling department—consists of better class of bench 
work; helping on assembling; general drill press practice, learning the tap drill sizes; and 
screw and bolt threading on screw cutting machine. In this department the apprentice learns 
by observation what constitutes good work coming from lathes, millers, planers and shapers. 


Second Period or Year 
(a) Two months on plain milling machine. 
(b) Six months shaper work. 
(c) Four months planer work. 


Third Period or Year 


The twelve months are put on lathes on all classes of this work from the smallest up to 
72 inches in diameter. 


Fourth Period or Year 


(a) Three months assembling machines, receiving instructions and doing the erecting 
and fitting on the best class of work. 


(b) Nine months in tool-room, consisting of universal milling machine practice, includ- 
ing gear cutting; internal, external, and universal grinder work; bench work on forming 
tools, templates, jigs, etc.; heat treatment of steels in gas furnaces, and general tool-room 
work where the apprentice does all the operations until the article or job is completed. 

During this nine months the apprentice is placed on special machines, boring mills and 
general machines in the absence of the regular operator. He may also be asked to help in 
the pattern shop and blacksmith shop. . 


In General 


During the whole course the apprentice is required to take at least two evenings a week 
in the winter months at the Kitchener-Waterloo Vocational School the following subjects:— 
Shop mathematics, 
Mechanical drawing, 
_ Business English, 
| Advanced machine shop practice (optional), 
~ Pattern-making and foundry practice (optional), 
Electricity (optional). 


The apprentice, either during the last part of fourth year or upon graduation, if he 
shows the interest and ability, may be taken in the rubber machinery shop’s draughting room 
for several months. 

The graduate is considered a finished mechanic and is given journeyman’s work and 
wages according to his proficiency. Usually he is placed on the work he prefers and is most 
suitable to him. 


Similar outlines with different content are in force for the two other trades 
mentioned. 

This action of both companies is interesting, as it is another indication of a 
re-establishment of an apprenticeship system and also of the value of the 
quality of the work done in technical schools. The plan also affords an outlet 
for the placing of the graduates in industry in increasing numbers. 
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The latest phase of education for day pupils is part-time education, and 
associated with it is the Adolescent School Attendance Act, which, in this prov- 
ince, dates from the year beginning September 1, 1922. 

This Act extended the age for full-time attendance from fourteen years to 
sixteen years, except for those exempted by certificates. In the case of these, 
attendance is compulsory for part time. Whatever may have been the need for 
education, for shelter, for guidance, for sympathetic repressive conditions for a 
child up to fourteen years of age, it is more important that he should have these 
when he is passing through the most trying period, when he is becoming psycho- 
logically and physiologically a new being with strange and new emotions. The 
finishing period of the child has become the starting point of the adolescent. 
Such a pregnant hour does not seem to be the right one to turn him loose or to 
permit him to escape from the forces which can do most for him in the few years 
yet remaining as his school life, to cease all concerted active responsibility for 
him at the brink of the widest chasm in his life, when the adolescent youth 
becomes a wage-earner, especially as at that period the need and possibilities 
of education are the greatest. 

It has been demonstrated that part-time education can prepare young people 
for employment; it can conserve the education already received prior to seek- 
ing employment, and it can ease the difficulty of adjustment to conditions found 
in the early years of employment and promote the fitness of youth as social units 
in the community. | , 

In some communities all the adolescents from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age are in school on a full-time basis. In other centres (the larger ones) a con- 
siderable number are in school on a part-time basis. Sarnia and St. Catharines 
may be cited as instances of the former. Toronto, Hamilton, London, and Kit- 
chener are examples of the latter. In these cities an organization in the technical 
and commercial departments has been set up to provide part-time education to 
employed adolescents. Courses of study have been prepared, special teachers 
have been assigned to the work, and attendance and co-ordinating officers are 
co-operating to make the instruction effective. 

The action of those in authority in these cities is a commendable one. The 
latest city to provide part-time instruction is Toronto, which enrolled five hun- 
dred and thirty-six (536) pupils during the fall term of 1925 in the vocational 
departments of the schools. | 

It is gratifying to report that in the initial stages of the establishment of 
these classes there was relatively little opposition on the part of pupils, parents, 
or employers in co-operating with the educational authorities in providing this 
additional educational service to the young people of the city. 


ONTARIO TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


The following statement on the Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers was prepared by the Principal, Mr. F. P. Gavin, and is submitted 
herewith :— as | 

_. The Ontario Training College for Technical Teachers began its first term 
in Hamilton on April 20, 1925. The purpose of this institution is to train 
teachers of shop or vocational subjects for technical schools, and manual train- 

ing teachers for public and high schools. 
The establishment of this training college marks the carrying out of the ~ 
last of the important recommendations made by Dr. Seath in 1911, in his valu- 
able report on “‘ Education for Industrial Purposes.” 

The following figures give evidence of the growth of the vocational schools. 
In the year 1924-25 the number of full-time day schools was twenty-seven, with 
an enrolment of 11,595 full-time day pupils, and 3,614 part-time or special 
pupils. Evening vocational classes were carried on in fifty-two (52) places, with 
an enrolment of 35, 675. ! | 
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The number of teachers employed in the day schools was 524, and in the 
evening schools, 1,182. A large proportion of these teachers, possibly one-half, 
are teachers of practical or shop subjects, such as machine shop practice, draft- 
ing, dressmaking, motor mechanics. Thus there has appeared in the teaching 
body an entirely new type of teacher, for the training of which no provision had 
been made. 

The introduction into the teaching body of teachers of practical subjects 
has raised two problems, viz., how to obtain them, and how to train them. 

One method of obtaining shop teachers is that used to obtain academic 
teachers, viz., to train young people, looking forward to shop teaching, in the 
content of the trade or shop: subject, in suitable institutions of a secondary 
school or college grade. For example, a young student, ambitious to be a machine 
shop teacher, would take a four or five years’ course in a suitable school, in the 
operations, processes and fundamental principles of the machinist trade, and in 
related subjects such as English, mathematics, science and drafting. He would 
then take a course in the principles of education and methods of teaching in 
some suitable teacher-training institution. This method is much used in many 
parts of the United States. | 

Another method is to recruit’ such teachers from the trade and industry 
where they have obtained, under actual trade conditions, training in the content 
of the trade concerned. 

Teachers obtained under the first method have a good all-round general 
education, a fairly good acquaintance with the operations and processes of the 
trade, a good knowledge of related fields and their bearing on the fundamental 
principles of the trade, and probably bring to their teaching a desirable’ pro- 
fessionable attitude. On the other hand, they are not skilled and experienced 
craftsmen, looked up to and respected by the working members of the craft. 

Teachers obtained under the second method are acquainted with the actual 
working conditions of the producing shop, know the standards of skill and speed 
required in the trade, and, if properly selected, are masters of their trades or 
crafts, and esteemed as such by their fellows. 

Ontario has decided on the latter method of obtaining technical teachers. 

It is evident that teachers recruited from industry need, in addition to 
their trade training, knowledge of, and skill in, the art of teaching. The belief 
that a man who knows his subject can therefore teach it to others is no longer 
held by anyone who knows anything of the learning process. In recent years, 
due to the rapid growth of technical schools, we have had many untrained per- 
sons in charge of shop instruction, and the difference in teaching skill between 
them and the regularly trained teachers would convince anyone of the value of 
teacher-training. 

In the development of teacher-training work in Ontario the following gen- 
eral.principles have been recognized and accepted. 


(q1) Training in the art of teaching is necessary, and every teacher in the 
state-supported schools should be trained in the principles of educa- 
tion and the methods of teaching; 

(2) All teacher-training schools are Government institutions under the 
direct control of the Minister of Education. A sufficient supply of 
trained teachers is so vital a factor in the success of the school system 
that the Government has assumed full responsibility for the supply and 
for the standard of training; | ) 

(3) Academic and professional training should be separated. The teacher- 
in-training is expected to be familiar with the content of his subject 
before he goes to the teacher-training institution; | 

(4) Practice teaching under actual class-room conditions should form’ an 

important part of the training’ “Learn to do by doing” ‘applies’ to 
teaching as well as to music or golf. | | 
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These principles have been established through seventy-five years of pro- 
gressive developments in the training of academic teachers. They have been 
accepted as fundamental in the organization of a scheme of teacher-training 
for shop or vocational teachers. The decision to recruit teachers of shop or 
craft subjects from trade and industry is a recognition of the third principle. 

In attempting to formulate a scheme of training for vocational teachers, 
based on the foregoing principles, the question of training these teachers along 
with the regular academic teachers must be considered. In dealing with this 
question certain factors must be taken into account:— 


(1) Persons recruited from the trades, unlike those in attendance at Normal 
Schools or Colleges of Education, have been out of school for a number 
of years and, as a consequence, have lost to some extent the habit of 
study. On the other hand, they have a background of experience and 
maturity which perhaps offsets in value the study habits of the 
student-teachers in the regular training schools; 

(2) The facilities for practice teaching in the training schools for academic 
teachers are not suitable; 

(3) The time factor is important. Skilled craftsmen are mature people, 
probably married and with dependent families, and already in good 
wage-earning positions. Either the time arrangements of the period 
of training must be as short and as conveniently arranged as possible, 
or the teachers-in-training must be subsidized to take the course. 


Consideration of the factors of maturity, facilities for practice teaching 
and the time factor make it desirable that shop teachers shall be trained in a 
school specially organized for the purpose. 

The length of the course has been fixed at twenty weeks, ten of which are 
to be taken in either the autumn or the spring term, and ten of which are to be 
taken in two summer sessions of five weeks each. During the ten weeks’ period 
cbservation and practice teaching form the chief part of the work. During the 
summer sessions, the work consists largely of theoretical work, trade analysis 
and the preparation of courses of study. 

This period of twenty weeks appears to be the minimum of time needed to 
give the required training. The distribution of time has been made such as it 
is to enable teachers already in service to take the course with the least pos- 
sible absence from their schools during the school year. 

The subjects of study included in the curriculum are:— 


English, 

Principles of Teaching, ; 
History, Principles and Problems of Vocational Education, 
School and Class Management and School Law, ttl 
Trade Analysis and Courses of Study, ms 
Study of Industries 

Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects, 
Practice Teaching, 

Vocational Guidance, 

Shop Plans and Equipment, 

Mechanical Drawing, 

Costume Design. 


Due to the limitations of time, the work taken up in the theoretical subjects 
is carefully selected to meet the needs of the student-teachers concerned. Time 
does not permit of any extended study of general psychology, of the history of 
education in other countries, or of general principles of school administration. 
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Observation work and practice teaching under actual class-room conditions are 
recognized as important elements of teacher-training. The regular day classes 
of the Hamilton Technical Institute are used for this phase of the work. 

Each student is required to submit a stated number of reports on model 
lessons taught by critic teachers, and to prepare lesson plans for and teach a 
stated number of assigned lessons. Near the end of the term each student- 
teacher takes complete charge for two whole days of a given shop. He assembles 
and dismisses the classes that come to the shop, keeps the register and other 
records, gives out supplies, carries on the instruction of the classes, and in 
general takes the place of the regular teacher. 

_ In Canada and in the United States vocational education is a develop- 
ment of the last twenty years. Public interest and support has been a matter 
of perhaps not more than ten years. Many of the problems connected with it 
are new, and as yet in the field of debate and discussion. | 

It is desirable that technical teachers should know what are these problems, 
and become acquainted with at least a part of the considerable body of litera- 
ture that has grown up around them. In order to do this, each student-teacher 
is given a topic dealing with some problem or phase of vocational education, 
and required to make the investigation necessary to make a report on the topic. 
The topics are so selected as to require, on the part of the students, considerable 
reading, study, and investigation, including in some cases inquiries among indus- 
tries. When completed, the essay of about 3,000 words is read by the writer 
to the whole group and made a subject of discussion. The debates in many 
instances are most enlightening, inasmuch as they disclose unsuspected back- 
grounds of experience and knowledge, and powers of criticism and judgment, 
both. on the part of the group to criticise, and of the writer to defend his thesis. 

The enrolment at the Training College for the sessions of 1925 and the 
spring session of 1926 was as follows:— 


Men Women Total 
101 


SULITMIIOm est T Uy nue c i Neto ke a at ll 53 48 
Pte enenementU oy Wem 0). eee ty a la 10 5 15 
Spring Session, 1926— 
Ciisav a reanwoekaire sa ks 6. gb ue a a 5 3 8 
EN REN 9 a eh a ee Wine 6 3 9 
Class C (no previous attendance).................0 00008 9 2 11 
144 


Norre.—Attendance in brackets indicates attendance previous to the ten weeks’ course. 


The organization outlined in the foregoing paragraphs provides for the train- 
ing of full-time day teachers. There remains, however, a large number of even- 
ing class teachers of technical subjects who need instruction in the methods of 
teaching. The majority of these are employed in their regular callings during 
the day time, and give an evening or two a week to evening class work. In 
many cases they are the only persons in the community sufficiently versed in 
their callings to give instruction, and often do so as a matter of public duty, and 
at the earnest solicitation of the principal. It is out of the question to expect 
persons teaching in evening classes only to give up time and money to take such 
a training course as may be required of full-time day teachers. 

It is proposed, however, to give to such teachers some assistance in the 
work of teaching. The sessions of the Training College are so arranged that 
there is a ten weeks’ term in the autumn and a ten weeks’ term in the spring. 
This schedule is made for two reasons. First, as already stated, to make the 
period of training as short as possible and the time arrangements as conven- 
ient as may be for local school authorities. There is, however, another reason. 
During the months of January, February, and March, the members of the staff 
are available for field work. It will be part of their work to visit centres in 
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which graduates of the Training College are at work in order to afford them 
further assistance in the selection, organization, and presentation of their sub- 
jects. At the same time, they will conduct for evening class teachers, short, 
intensive, itinerant courses of, say, one or two nights a week in conveniently 
located centres. Each subject of the course is made up of a small number of 
topics, each topic forming a unit of instruction in itself. The method of. the 
course is by discussion and round-table conference rather than by lecture. Such 
topics as the following are taken with these evening class teachers: how to 
arrange the subject matter in a suitable learning order; how to teach a lesson; 
the different methods of presentation; how to keep records and make reports; 
how to determine the needs of the pupil and to adjust the course to meet those 
needs, etc. From this work it is hoped that there may result a better adapta- 
tion of the evening classes to the needs of the community, an improvement in 
the teaching methods, and consequently a greater efficiency in the evening class 
program. 
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98 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


ONTARIO—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period September 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 


Number of Indi- 
viduals Enrolled 


Total 
Enrol- 


Total 
Number 


Total 
Number 


NaN at or : A ree aa oe nae 
chool ubjects asses a y e- 

Classes clock) Total) Male male Total 
Amberstbures....s 2s: 1 1 17 SAG OT ree aioe ae 1 1 
Barrieninsiis cece sen 8 5 88 5, 785 5 1 6 
Bellevallensencrtsteter 11 11 484 12,920 ie 8 15 
Brantiord eee 14 13 745 19,994 10 9 19 
Broclewille; oy 23 16 457 10,381 11 6 17 
Burlington) se. oes sole | 6 103 4,634 3 3 6 
Ghathanie sane 19 14 842 13,304 6 10 16 
Collingwood......... 8 8 131 4,498 4 4 8 
Dundas eo ee 8 6 150 6, 876 3 4 ie 
S baawh ys ena sry Aiairke 11 6 239 §;220 3 3 6 
Espanola) )..35 0.00.0. 6 6 217 5, 124 3 4 i 
Barrhank iiss sega 8 8 512 11, 446 6 3 9 
TROP QUIS R ye ice e's ube elerale 6 5 123 DD ASS t ised Migcaiane nen 3 ys 5 
Fort, Walliam ois 3c: 21 24 486 17, 260 12 7 19 
Galore 2 a epesve cite 15 26 912 24,130 7 10 17 
Goderich Gojoe ee 8 10 171 3, 782 2 4 6 
CHISIDIN. eae oem): 19 30 776 33,912 12 18 30 
Hamilton. Wyse ss sues 39 57 1,873 78, 100 59 26 85 
Hesneler cis ee yee 5% 10 3 5, 246 2 4 6 
Ingersoll. oe is selene 11 a 170 3,579 5 2 ve 
Iroquois Falls........ 1% 13 419 7,622 7 5 12 
Kitchener-Waterloo.. 22 49 1, 274 42,829 19 15 34 
GOMOD). ces eladewes : OS 56 1,580 46, 524 28 9 37 
Mictand 5.600 tees bon 3 i 141 APSO sc. Mies pe A Lies Se Ene ae 4 4 
Niagara Falls........ 20 25 815 16,728 11 10 21 
Niagara on the Lake. 5 8 Lops 4,542 oy 3 6 
North Bay eu. = 20 15 422 19, 950 7 9 16 
Oakwille . ye eso 8 197 5,810 3 9 12 
Oshawa.ceueser. Haas ce 8 222 14, 661 4 5 9 
COELAWS. cee elise 39 190 4,729 149, 302 37 51 88 
Owen Sound.......... 17 20 608 10, 722 5 12 iy 
Pombrokewis: cos sas 10 10 206 7,260 7 4 11 
Peterborough........ 14 25 444 14,008 11 5 16 
Port Arehor).. 5.5... 1% 16 439 15,758 10 6§ 16 
PreStOM es ea\aie; seinen 11 113 5,524 2 4 6 
Perth Be ee wee 15 16 271 8,470 6 10 16 
RREnine Wie cionke lea 10 10 216 9,036 4 5 9 
Sarnia nie uccen aires 18] | 30 488 19, 652 14 5 19 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 18 18 481 15,092 10 5 15 
Smith’s Falls........ 10 121 2,642 2 a 
St. Catharines....... 28 63 1, 667 48,454 oe 15 38 
Stratiord. <2. cos atele§ ty; 15 690 31,028 10 7 17 
St. PROMaAS) saisavesee 22 17 598 15,894 5 10 
Sid buryiy isin s eek 13 14 300 9,775 8 14 
South Porcupine...... 2166) ¢ 20) ed) 6 ele eek 1 1 
SWAnseaiokcs Valse 908 0 1 
Adibaaycobicl- NW tyeeses ve PAY 7,476 5 9 
MOTONEO. oc guy Rees 46 93 3,020} 116,132 5 24 75 

Riverdale Branch 

Tech. H.S. Com- 

Merce un Lakes 17 154 7,263 107, 260 49 14 63 
Central Tech....... 66 311 8,485} 302,384 120 48| 168 
Eastern H.S. Com- 

TLELCE Sa ae eeee eee 62 2,666 46, 685 16 5 21 
College of Art...... 13 18 16, 900 8 17 

Wallaceburg.........- 4, 268 3 6 
1 ERs 6 Ie MN 22 12,494 4 10 
Westone seco. eens 14, 940 9 18 
WWE: . oc oe ules OER 1,015 3 4 
Windsor-Walkerville . 1, 201 48,032 29 15 44 
Woodstock.2../.. s..54 3,640 10 ri epome Yi 

TALS. ii6 os a ce om eee 1, 662 50,297| 1,477, 785}15, 364/19, 763/35, 226 708| 488] 1,196 
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100 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MANITOBA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 


US | Aci. socialist, whic nei ena NOMSINE Sa ee 


Total Total Total Total Number of Indi- Teachers 
Number | Number | Enrol- Student | viduals Enrolled 
Muay or . a . of ment poe rarere rare ORS | Beeieu). 
choo | Subjects lasses all y e- e- 
Classes clock) Male male Total] Male male Total 
Winnipeg :— 
St. John’s Tech- 
nical High School 19 oe 576 9,118} 320) 204) 524 16 6 22 
Kelvin Technical 
High School..... 18 45 1,024 12,227| 356] 299) 659 16 6 22 
Winnipeg Gallery 
and School of Art 4 3 122 248 ie 49} 122 OCS ae 2 
PO GAIG 0. CE aco ole clsthe ie nein eine ote 80 1,722 21,593) 749]. 552] 1,301 34 12 46 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Report ON VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
Dr. J. H. McKechnie, Chief Inspector 


There have been few developments since our report of last year. So-called 
votational work is still confined to the three large centres, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Moose Jaw. The town of Battleford has recently organized a committee 
with the idea of developing commercial work in the Collegiate Institute. 

During the year the College of Agriculture, the Departments of Agriculture 
and of Telephones, and the various machine companies continued their educa- 
tional activities. ‘These were outlined in our report of last year and continue to 
be a real factor in meeting any demand for Specific vocational training. 

The Collegiate Institutes at Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw again main- 
tained their departments of home economics and manual training, although in 
some instances the work did not entitle the schools to grants under the Voca- 
tional and Technical Education Acts. Saskatoon Collegiate Institute had a 
small class in third year industrial work, while Regina maintained its vocational 
classes in motor mechanics and home economics. The three cities of Regina, 
Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw again enrolled large classes in commercial work. 

Evening class work was conducted in Saskatoon, the following courses being 
given: Millinery, dressmaking, book-keeping (junior and advanced), steno- 
craphy, English for the non-English, business arithmetic, drafting and dietetics. 
In Regina the evening classes included dressmaking, stenography, book-keeping, 
machine drafting and sheet metal drafting, carpentry, motor mechanics, English, 
steam engineering and practical science (for nurses). 
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SASKATCHEWAN—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 
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ALBERTA 
Report OF THE Director oF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


W. G. Carpenter 


The year 1925-26 has been an interesting one even -if-no great tangible 
results are apparent. The year was characterized by an optimistic spirit and 
a return of an attitude favourable to the development of a larger place in edu- 
cation for expressional subjects and a-definite place for vocational- instruction. 
Calgary is adding to their staff of manual training and household science 
teachers and is planning expansion in these departments. An important private 
school in the province is including manual training and household science on its 
curriculum. Drumheller school district had a strong constituency demanding 
vocational educational facilities in a new school building they are erecting. 
Medicine Hat has been using equipment that has been-idle for a dozen years. 
The Edmonton Technical School has had a larger enrolment than in any previous 
year. The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art has had a successful year, 
with increased attendance both in-its day classes and its evening. Additional 
accommodation is being provided to take care of the numbers who were unable to 
secure admittance. The points outside the cities in which work has been done pre- 
viously have been coal mining districts. ~The unsettled condition of the coal 
mining industry has not been conducive to the development of educational work 
among the miners, but the prospects for the coming year are much brighter. 

In Edmonton the Technical High School has had a larger enrolment in its 
prevocational department. A class was organized in this department with a 
content of related work independent of Grade VIII requirements. This is a 
step in the right direction for older students, inasmuch as it frees them from too 
rigid a requirement of material which detracts from their time to get experi- 
ence in their practical work. While care must be taken not to depreciate the 
academic standing, still there has been a danger of unduly stressing the mere 
academic at the expense of the manual, particularly with older boys and girls. 
The prevocational school in Calgary also experimented with such a group with 
quite satisfactory results. Such a class forms a type of matriculation into the 
industrial classes, which in their organization contain related work selected 
because of its practical and applicational value. In Calgary contacts have been 
arranged with the Board of Trade and the service clubs, through which closer 
relationships between the school and employment have been established. A 
very fine exhibition of work was presented by this school, which was largely 
attended. A more definite relationship is being established between the pre- 
vocational school and the Institute of Technology. The senior classes visited 
the Institute and were shown the opportunities provided. 
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There has been a little falling away in the attendance in the science matri- 
culation department of the Edmonton Technical High School. There is a 
danger of unduly using the school for university matriculation, rather than for 
direct vocational purposes. This falling-off of enrolment for work, which, in a 
large degree, duplicates that of the academic high school, may be looked upon 
as a wholesome tendency. It is hoped that this institution may seek to develop 
more vital contacts with industrial life than with university. This school has a 
very strong staff, and, with the improvement in economic conditions, will do very 
vital and valuable work. 

In the commercial department there has been a slight falling off in attend- 
ance, particularly in the classes in McDougall High School in Edmonton. A 
superior type of student is enrolled, however, and splendid work continues to be 
done. The commercial department under the Separate School Board has been 
housed in new and attractive quarters and the work of the year has been greatly 
improved. It is pleasing to note that in Calgary the Commercial High School 
has outcrowded its quarters and will be accommodated in a spacious, specially 
prepared and centrally located building next year. This school has had a good 
year. The call for graduates of this school has been strong. There is a promis- 
ing outlook ahead. A very fine service is being rendered. Lethbridge Commer- 
cial Department continues to do good work with a slight falling-off in enrolment. 

The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art has had a very successful 
year. It was unable to accommodate all who applied for admission. Many 
applicants were keenly disappointed. Electricity still continues to be the most 
popular department. The motor mechanics department was filled to capacity. 
A strong class enrolled in the mechanical engineering department. A number 
of young women were disappointed in not being able to gain a place in the dress- 
making and millinery classes. An adjustment is being made in the internal 
arrangement of the shops, through which it is expected to make the work more 
effective. A new wing to the shop building, 150 feet by 70 feet, is being erected 
and will be ready for occupancy in October. A number of the services in this 
wing are being left for students to install. This wing will accommodate the 
motor mechanics department and will give additional space to the electrical 
St ae a and will enable the offering of a course in acetylene and electical 
welding. 

An interesting development during the year has been the attitude of the 
builders and those engaged in the plumbing and heating business. They are 
desirous of establishing co-operation for the training of their apprentices. 

One of the main interests of the year has been the co-operation plan among 
the four western provinces in anticipation of the expansion in instruction ser- 
vices given through the mails. A conference was held in Calgary during Easter 
week at which considerable progress was made. A final meeting is being planned 
for September. The object of these conferences is to work out courses for night 
class instruction, and for correspondence; to provide class leaders with direction 
where evening classes may be organized, and ,to give individuals working 
throughout the provinces opportunities to improve themselves at nominal 
expense. 

i The correspondence courses in steam engineering have rendered a conspicu- 
ously good service during the year. The mining courses have not had a success- 
ful year. The mining industry has been badly shattered, but the prospects are 
brighter and it is hoped that this service may soon be placed upon a satisfactory 
basis again. The engineers in charge of this department have been largely used 
in the general instructional services of the institute. There is a consistent 
demand ‘for expansion in this type of service, particularly in the subject of 
electricity. 
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The regular night class programs have been carried on, excepting in the 
smaller centres which depend upon mining for their prosperity. There has been 
a slight falling-off in attendance in all centres, excepting Calgary, which records 
an increase, particularly in the Provincial Institute. These classes have been 
very successful and have been the means of materially assisting workmen, who 
have attended in goodly numbers. Classes were conducted in electricity, motor 
mechanics, machine shop practice, steam engineering, engineering mathematics, 
oil chemistry, chemistry for cleaners and dyers, building construction and esti- 
mating, drafting and show card printing, and industrial art. Medicine Hat. put 
on a successful class in building construction and carpentry. Lethbridge carried 
a successful class in auto mechanics. 

No changes were made in the legislation affecting technical education. The 
Government is favourably disposed and the prospects are very good for a suc- 
cessful year ahead. 
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ALBERTA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 
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Home-making...... 3 12 180 2,982 0 176} 176 0 3 3 
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Provincial Institute 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL ORGANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
John Kyle 


The following is a short report on the work of vocational and technical 
education in the province of British Columbia for the year ended June 30, 1926. 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Technical high schools are established in New Westminster, Trail, Van- 
couver, and Victoria, and commercial courses only in Burnaby, Kamloops, 
Nelson, North Vancouver, Point Grey, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, South Van- 
couver, Surrey, and West Vancouver. 

The three-year technical courses of study in these schools embrace the fol- 
lowing subjects:— 

Technical courses for boys——English, citizenship and economics, history, 
French or Latin, mathematics, applied mechanics, physics, chemistry, drawing 
and design, electricity, physical culture, shop work in wood and metal. 

Household scicnce course for gils——English, citizenship and economics, 
history, French or Latin, mathematics, chemistry, physics, physiology, dietetics 
and cookery, needlework (dressmaking and millinery), drawing and design, 
household art, vocal music and physical culture. 

Commercial course.—Secretarial and Accounting—English, business corre- 
spondence and filing, arithmetic, book-keeping, accounting, commercial geog- 
raphy, shorthand, typewriting, commercial law. 

At the conclusion of these courses examinations are held for the technical 
leaving certificate, junior matriculation certificate and commercial certificate, 
all of which are issued by the Department of Education. 

The total enrolment in all day vocational classes throughout the province 
was 2,667. 

In last year’s report attention was drawn to the necessity of technical 
courses in the high schools of Greater Vancouver. The Board of School Trustees 
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of Point Grey Municipality have made the first move in this direction and 
great success may safely be predicted, as both the school board and the school 
principal are in full sympathy with the democratic ideal. 

Judging from the high percentage of failures in the first year university 
course one may safely assume that great numbers of students are being mis- 
guided. The same may be said of a large proportion of the first year high 
school students. The trend towards a purely academic course will be consid- 
erably reduced when school trustees provide, as in common Justice they should, 
a high school course of an industrial nature. 

The Point Grey Board is thus on the right tack, and when the trustees of 
Burnaby, North Vancouver, and South Vancouver veer in the same direction 
and introduce a technical course. in their high schools, then feeders will be pro- 
vided for the large technical school which should be erected and operated by a 
Greater Vancouver Board. 

An additional plea for such a technical school comes from the fact that the 
new idea of apprenticeship adopted by the Building Trades Association of 
Greater Vancouver makes it imperative for the indentured boy to attend 
technical classes at which the theoretical side of his work may be studied. This 
apprenticeship system is a sign of the times and will, undoubtedly, spread from 
the building trades to other activities. 

The City of Victoria should provide a three-years technical high school 
courge and cease to persist longer in denying an additional year to those who 
are going to participate in the development of industrial enterprise. Why con- 
tinue longer to favour those who are preparing for professional life and deny 
similar opportunities to those who are preparing to develope the raw material 
of the country. The least that can be done is to give such students an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the technical leaving certificate. 

Progress has been made in Vancouver city by the opening of the School 
of Decorative and Applied Art, in which a staff of three whole-time instructors 
and seven part-time instructors are engaged. The advisory board consists of 
nine citizens whose credentials warrant them in holding such a responsible 
position. In the lower school the following subjects are taught: still life, per- 
spective, geometry, lettering, design, modelling, figure drawing from the cast 
and from life, and art appreciation. In the middle school the work embraces 
the following: still life in oil, figure drawing and composition, modelling, letter- 
ing, design and historic ornament, advertising problems, i.e., posters, showcards, 
layouts, labels, covers and costume design. 

Night school classes with a staff of eight instructors are held in connection 
with the above and 212 students are on the register (60 day students and 152 
night students). 

This number, however, does not represent individual students, but our 
returns for the coming year will be so drawn up as to give this information. 

The following subjects are included in the night school courses: English, 
English for foreigners, subjects for Civil Service examinations, subjects for 
pharmaceutical examinations, subjects for junior matriculation, citizenship and 
economics, mathematics, mechanics, physics, machine construction and draw- 
ing, patternmaking, forging, machinists’ work, steam engineering, automotive 
ignition system, magnetism and electricity, electrical engineering, chemistry, 
metallurgy, coal-mining, building construction, carpentry and joinery, archi- 
tectural design, estimating, navigation, forestry, papermaking, printing, com- 
mercial English, typewriting, stenography, accounting (elementary and 
advanced), commercial languages (i.e., Spanish, Russian, Japanese, Chinese, 
French), salesmanship, drawing and design, modelling, metal repousse, wood- 
carving, embroidery, pottery, china painting, show-card writing, dressmaking, 
millinery, costume-designing, laundering, bread-baking, canning, cookery, music 
(instrumental and choral), elocution and public speaking. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING CLASSES 
(a) Technical Teachers 


Classes for training craftsmen as technical teachers meet every Saturday 
afternoon in Vancouver Technical School and are composed, for the most part, 
of craftsmen manual instructors. These men are good material for teachers of 
technical subjects, as they have adequate trade and teaching experience. This 
background of work for the manual training teacher’s high school diploma forms 
an excellent preparation upon which to build that knowledge which is required 
in a technical school. The subjects are as follows: furniture-making, wood- 
turning, sheet-metal work, art metal-work, machine-shop work at bench, design, 
educational methods, course of work in the first six subjects, thesis on manual 
training, use and care of wood-working machinery, science relating to wood 
and metal-work. 

The classes referred to, with an enrolment of twenty-five students, are 
much to be commended because they form an outlet for the activity and ambition 
of the men, they are the means whereby instructors may rise in their profession, 
and the Department of Education has always a supply of competent instructors 
ready for new positions. Entrance qualifications in English and arithmetic of 
matriculation standing is demanded from the men and they must have good 
moral character. 


(b) Commercial Teachers 


The training of first class certificated teachers for commercial work is 
undertaken in three ways (a) by a class of university graduates, who meet in 
King Edward High School, Vancouver, after school hours, (b) by summer 
school classes, and (c) by a follow-up study course conducted by correspond- 
ence and which continues the work of summer school. Twenty-five students 
are enrolled in the correspondence course and the same students have attended 
the summer school course in Vancouver. 

The correspondence courses are arranged under the following headings: — 


A. Shorthand (theory and practice)—covering first year high school course. 


B. Shorthand (theory and practice)—covering second year course (80 
words per minute). 


C. Typewriting (theory and practice)—covering the work of first and 
second year high school. 

D. Accounting (theory and ipractice)—covering first year high ischool 
course. 

E. Accounting (theory and practice)—covering second year high school 
course. 


The remainder of the commercial subjects which are taken at summer 
school are as follows: commercial geography and economics, arithmetic of ecm- 
merce and finance, history of commerce, commercial law, statute law, office 
management, business correspondence and filing, and auditing. 

The commercial teacher’s training classes have made it possible to keep 
pace with the growth of this work in high schools. Had it not been for the 
supply of trained teachers who were ready to take charge of the students, the 
whole structure would have collapsed. 

The number of commercial pupils will continue to increase because office 
work, warehousing and wholesale merchandising will continue to be an import- 
ant avenue of activity and the distribution of goods will always be character - 
istic of the trade on the Pacific coast. 
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Undoubtedly the time will come when manufacturing will make rapid 
strides, but the distribution of goods made in other countries holds the premier 
place to-day. For this reason commercial training is important—clerical, 
secretarial, buying, warehousing, selling, and accounting. Great attention must 
be focussed on the industrial situation in other countries, in the languages of 
western peoples and in their requirements. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


The above classes embrace the following courses:— 

No. 1. Preparatory Mining Course for boys over fifteen years of age, who 
have left school. 

No. 2. Course in arithmetic and mathematics. 


No. 3. Course for fire-boss, shift-boss or shot-lighter’s papers (Third 
Class). 


No. 4. Course for overman’s papers (Second Class). 
No. 5. Course for mine manager’s papers. 
No. 6. Course in mine survey work. 


There has been an enrolment of 195 students in the above classes and the 
lessons were so arranged that a boy on leaving school could continue his studies 
until he reaches the age of twenty-three, at which age he is permitted to com- 
pete for his provincial mining papers. Course No. 1 is divided into six separate 
sections of carefully graded work, and regular application will fit a young man 
thoroughly for the examinations held for shot-lighters. With a continuance of 
his studies his papers as overman will not be difficult to obtain, and following 
on these two the aspiring coal-miner may rise to any height he desires. 

When one considers that a young man engaged in industrial work during 
the day has the privilege of dividing his matriculation to university examina- 
tions into four sections and of trying one section each year, it will readily be 
seen with what comparative ease a mine worker could step up to work of an 
advanced character. 7 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, PERIOD JULY 1, 1925, TO JUNE 30, 1926 
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IX. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


By the Canadian Government Annuities Act, 1908, and amending Acts, an 
absolutely safe and immediately available form of investment for protection in 
old age has been provided the people of Canada, and any person taking advan- 
tage of the system will have behind his contracts the security of the whole of the 
Dominion, which is a matter of paramount importance as the contracts may extend 
over a period of 50, 60, 70 or more years. By the purchase of a Government 
Annuity, therefore, the purchaser has not only exceptional security, but he has 
also an investment from which he will derive for life the maximum return from 
the accumulation of his principal and interest, each payment of annuity return- 
ing to him a portion of the principal money as well as the interest it has earned, 
and if he (or she) should live for the number of years which according to mor- 
tality experience he may be expected to live he will receive back every dollar 
he has paid in with compound interest thereon at 4 per cent, and if he is then 
alive the annuity will be continued to him for the rest of his life. He may, of 
course, die before he receives back as much as he has paid in, but it will be a 
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matter of greater importance to him to know that no matter how long he may 
live he will receive the annuity every three months, or every month if he so 
desires. 

Under this Act, His Majesty the King, represented by the minister (at 
present the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of five years, 
domiciled or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less 
than $10 nor more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant; (2) for a term 
of years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for the life of the annuitant, 
whichever period shall be the longer; and (3) an immediate or deferred annuity 
to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and with or 
without continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any 
annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. 
The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death of the annuitant 
before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded 
to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent compounded yearly. : 

During the session of 1924-25 an amendment was made to the Act reducing 
the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10. It was believed that such 
a reduction would be an additional encouragement to employers to assist, their 
employees in making provision for old age by the purchase of Cumulative Single 
Premium Annuities, each transaction being complete in itself, and that it would 
induce individuals to purchase who did not favour the plan of annual payments. 
As an illustration of the working of this plan it may be said that a man of 20 
in order to secure an annuity of $10 to begin at 65 would make a single payment 
of $7.89 on Plan B, or $15.10 on Plan A. Under the former plan in considera- 
tion of the lower cost there would be no return in event of death. Under the 
latter plan if the annuitant should die before 65 the payments made plus 4 per 
cent compound interest up to the date of his death would be returned to his 
heirs. At age 21 the single payment rate would be on Plan B, $8.25, and on 
Plan A, $15.70. At age 22, $8.63 on Plan B, and $16.33 on Plan A, the single 
premium increasing with each attained birthday. He could purchase as many of 
these annuities at each age as he might wish, and as he saw his annuity grow a 
strong incentive would be created to continue the purchase and add to his hold- 
ings. The annuity may start at any age—if earlier than 65 the cost will be 
more; if later, it will be less. The plan presents the advantage of enabling a 
person with the ready cash to purchase at any time, in amounts of $10 or more, 
the accumulation of such purchases providing a specific income for life to begin 
at the age fixed upon. 

The amendment of the Act reducing the minimum annuity to $10 necessi- 
tated an amendment of Clause 11 of the regulation of September 26, 1908, which 
now reads:— 


11. That should payments made by an annuitant be not sufficient in the 
ageregate to earn the minimum annuity of $10 per annum, all moneys received, 
with compound interest at four per cent per annum, shall be returned to the 


purchaser or his legal representative. (Order in Council, January 4, 1926, P.C. 
112/2242.) 


OccuPATIONS OF ANNUITANTS 


An interesting light on the operations of the statute is shown in the informa- 
tion gathered with respect to the occupations of the annuitants. Of the total 
number of annuitants, three thousand two hundred and eighty-four (3,284) have 
given their occupations, namely: 


Accountants, 42; agents, 24; agents, advertising, 3; agents, freight, 3; agent, 
purchasing, 1; agent, railway, 1; agent, express, 1; agents, insurance, 6; agents, 
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real estate, 6; agent, lumber, 1; agents, station, 9; agriculturists, 2; amusement 
promoter, 1; architects, 5; army, 11; artists, 10; assayer, 1; auditor, 1; authors, 
2; actuaries, 2. 

Baggageman, 1; bakers, 9; bank managers, 4; barbers, 15; barristers, 38; 
basketmaker, 1; beauty specialist, 1; bee-keeper, 1; blacksmiths, 9; bookbinder, 
1; book-keepers, 67; boiler-makers, 3; brakemen, 4; bricklayers, 4; bridgeman, 
1; brokers, 13; bursar, 1; builder, 1; bushranger, 1; butcher, 1; brickmakers, 2. 

Cable operator, 1; canvassers, 2; cashiers, 4; carpenters, 41; carriage 
makers, 3; cataloguer, 1; cabinet maker, 1; chainman, 1; cheese-buyer, 1; 
cheesemakers, 2; checkers, 2; chefs, 4; civic employees, 3; civil servants, 93; 
cleaner, 1; clergymen, 226; clerks, 170; clerks, bank, 37; compositors, 3; copy- 
writer, 1; cooks, 2; coopers, 2; confectioner, 1; contractors, 2; curators, 2. 

Deaconesses, 9; demonstrators, 3; dentists, 27; dairyman, 1; dietitians, 4; 
designer, 1; domestics, 33; draughtsmen, 19; dressmakers, 30; druggists, 25; 
dyer, 1. 

Editors, 2; electricians, 12; engineers, 23; engineers, chemical, 2; engineers, 
civil, 26; engineers, electrical, 7; engineers, locomotive, 5; engineers, marine, 4; 
engineers, mechanical, 5; engineers, mining, 6; engineers, steam, 2; engineer, 
stationary, 1; engraver, 3; egg grader, 1; estimator, 1. 

Factory hands, 22; farmers, 208; farm labourers, 17: ferryman, 1; firemen, 
5; fishermen, 4; foremen, 10; foresters, 2; freightmen, 3; furriers, 2. 

Gardeners, 9; gas fitter, 1; geologists, 2; grocer, 1. 

Hairdresser, 1; harness makers, 7; home superintendents, 6; horticulturist, 
1; housekeepers, 202; hotel keepers, 2. 

Inspectors, 4; iron moulder, 1. 

Janitors, 11; jewellers, 5; journalists, 10; judges, 6. 

Labourers, 83; ladies’ companion, 1; landowner, 1; lecturers, 2; librarians, 
7; light keeper, 1; lithographers, 2; lumbermen, 10; loggers, 2. 

Machinists, 21; magistrate, 1; managers, 16; manufacturers, 16; mariners, 
16; matron, 1; mechanics, 16; merchants, 114; messengers, 8; metal workers, 
3; millhands, 10; miners, 21; missionaries, 65; motormen, 3; moulder, 1; 
moving picture operator, 1; musicians, 13; music teachers, 5. 

Navy, 1; news vendor, 1; notary public, 1; nurses, 121. 

Operators, 5; optometrist, 1; ornamental specialist, 1. 

Painters, 4; pattern maker, 1; peddlers, 3; photographers, 8; physicians, 
86; picture framer, 1; plumbers, 2; policemen, 9; polish-maker, 1; polishers, 
2; postmasters, 33; powderman, 1; president, university, 1; printers, 31; pro- 
fessors, 11; proofreader, 1; publishers, 6; principals, 2. 

Railway inspector, 1; ranchers, 13; registrars, 3; reporters, 7; railway 
employees, 2; rigger, 1. 

Salesmen, 28; school inspectors, 4; secretaries, 20; sectionmen, 5; shippers, 
7; shipwright, 1; shantymen, 3; shoemakers, 8; speculator, 1; stenographers, 
107; stewards, 2; stove mounter, 1; stone cutters, 2; students, 59; superin- 
tendents, 8; surveyors, 9; smeltermen, 2; shingle manufacturers, 7; social ser- 
vice worker, 1. 

Tailors, 16; teachers, 409; teamsters, 2; telegraphers, 9; telegraph line- 
man, 1; telephone operators, 2; tinsmiths, 3; toolmaker, 1; trackman, 1; trans- 
lator, 1; travellers, 21; travellers’ aid, 1; treasurers, 4; turnkey, 1; tutor, 1. 

Upholsterers, 2; undertakers, 2. 

Waiters, 3; warehousemen, 2; watchmen, 3; weavers, 2; wireless opera- 
tors, 2; woodworkers, 7. 

The total number of occupations represented is thus found to be 218. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1926, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 7,210. Of the purchasers of these contracts, 784 have been cancelled, 
leaving in force on March 31, 1926, 6,426 contracts. The total amount of pur- 
chase money received during the same period was $11,701 ,443.47. The following 
statement gives the details:— 


Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1909, GG CONETASTS! Lion ea. seen Mae 50,391 31 
Mar. 31, 1909, i 31,1910, 566 COGN Gem nD SAN Hh Wienke Ome a bet 8 as TF 434,490 89 
. 31, 1910, 2 31, 1911, 1,069 a Digerati SBP Upon. MRR) ISB lies Bh 393,441 40 

is SL ae ott, 31, 1912, 1,082 CE a BOR atl Wee dct Pao 441,600 60 

cc 31, 1912, if 31,1913, 373 Cone ie Peer | Rta Bae 8B oe iiegd 6 tit AU7 135.50 

SC al abo bon aR pS ae 6 SM Bs G8 teh one aly MR 8 LU eR a 390,886 72 

= 31, 1914, rf 31, 1915, © 264 Le vai ood abe sn apansygtih! abt OF 314,765 29 
fs 31, 1915, ‘ 31,1916, 325 PEDO ep Ron eh Anns BR nA hyn or PRED 441,696 09 

SG 31. 1916, iM 31,1917, 285 RUAN ey Hae eee eee Ay eat east 432,272 40 

. 31, 1917, ne 31, 1918, 187 SCAG Ce DIED AER RA pe RAN eS EON te 332,792 O1 

sh 31, 1918, . 31,1919, 147 CO RS (SRO iad OUR SY > Ae acres : 327 154923 

“G 31, 1919, a 31,1920, 204 WORE, Geo sR CG: ht Ee) ages & one 408,718 78 

- 31, 1920, 31, 1921, 195 tee Bes TS pel (a deca A TOM RL Ae a Uo 531,800 45 

" 31,1921, <f 31 022) A277 LONE AN Se tO VO Me GR SA 748,159 73 

a 31, 1922, rs 31, 1923, 339 Se a PTT PAR die itera spree ca 1,028,353 07 
poles) eo") 3151934, © 409 SLE MND Rae hs kok aia Mea 1,458,975 92 

cs 31, 1924, eB 31, 1925, 486 SSE ihe od Satine Sibi nih. aera 1,606,665 03 

eer Wn ede 66 Sb 1.6. eae HUN AlN FA’ 8:2 tC >. Vitae MN delet 1,947,144 05 
Total. vase es ee $ 11,701,443 47 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926, 329 immediate annuities and 
939 deferred annuities, a total of 668, were purchased, amounting in the aggre- 
vate to $240,471.83, an average of about $360 per annuitant. 

The amount of purchase money received during the same period was 
$1 947,144.05. 

The number of annuities in foree on March 31, 1926, were as follows: 
Immediate, 2,187; deferred, 4,239, or a total of 6,426, and the amount of such 
annuities was $1,957,653.09. The amount received on account of the purchase 
of annuities from September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1926, exclusive of amounts 
returned to purchasers, was $11,701 ,443.47. 


GoveRNMENT ANNUITIFS Funp StateMENT, Marcn 31, 1926 


ASSETS 

Fond on March! SU ep a ea ee Be ee $ 8,468,498 31 

Receipts 1925-26, less payments 1,553,207 19 
Pe 810, Oey eo ae 

Rand in Wharéh BE; 196 SPA ee eae te ei ae tres nis 9) Pare erm Bee 

LIABILITIES 

Net present value of all outstanding contracts........-..---: $10,016,825 94 

Assets Over IIa bHItiess: Monae ee oe rete eye one ol Bement to's 4,879 56 
$10,021,705 50 

RECEIPTS 

For immediate annuities.............0++ese eters essere tte: $ 1,572,674 54 

For deferred annuities. (fob, geod) awa ta ANE Mine ene 373, 301 96 

For immediate annuities (1924-25)............ 0c. e eee eee eee 60 86 

For deferred annuities (1924-25)  ...... 6... eee ee ee tees 1,106 69 

Hetandd 2 2 hc OI a et: CEPR eee ree eee 941 67 

Interest-on fund at 4 per cent... .2....55. 06s been e ere ene ee es 358, 366 86 
—__—_—____—— $2,306, 452 58 

PAYMENTS 

Annuities paid under immediate contracts...........+-++++: § 729,676 66 

Return of premiums with interest we eee eee ee eee 16,513 40 

Return of premiums without interest............-++-+++-5-: T2050 00 

Balance; Mareli 81, 1026:5..8) 0522 A220 E. eet 1,553,207 19 


$2,306,452 58 
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VALUATION ON MARCH 31, 1926, OFFANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Total value on 
Amount of March 31, 1926, 


Number Annuities of annuities 

purchased 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Oribrmarsedinte annvivies; 0.0.08. Ae eee aii i dek elias 1,394 565,366 24 4,604,846 00 
Deptt MIOUINLO MENETENLOOC F. Aietrds 6 6.2% lad Qe ere ciara sere oben: 562 136,141 58 1,297,550 00 
DMP RTIMOC IAGO fase SUL VIV OL. dnc cio.c.a's o.0-0,c.0'00: 00100 as eeisereie gen 231 111,896 91 1,153,316 00 
MERMVOISLTOC ANNUIGION cess cece tadetsliccccctaccctcwaedscea 4,239 1,144,248 36 2,961,113 94 
SU RBe etter aie, sala ators css & Sid Fd. aia e-eis 4%. 6:0e CaM ORS 6, 426 1,957,653 09 10,016,825 94 


X. LEAGUE OF NATIONS, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The objects for which the International Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations was formed are set out in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and 
are, briefly, to promote the improvement of industrial conditions by legislative 
action and international agreement. The Organization comprises the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour 
Conferersce, which meets annually and which is composed of four representatives 
of each member state, two of whom are Government delegates and two repre- 
senting employers and employed respectively. Fifty-seven countries are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, including all of the important 
industrial countries of the world, excepting the United States. 

The International Labour Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of twenty-four persons appointed by the International Labour Con- 
ference, twelve representing Governments, six representing employers and six 
representing workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Govern- 
ing Body is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference from year to year 
may be cast in the form of draft conventions or of recommendations to the 
national Governments, a two-thirds majority being required in the Conference for 
the adoption of either a draft convention or a recommendation. Under the 
Treaties of Peace the member states of the International Labour Conference 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference before the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

The majority of proposals which have been dealt with at the successive 
sessions of the International Labour Conference since its inception in 1919, 
have been adjudged by the law officers of the Crown to fall within provincial 
jurisdiction in Canada and have accordingly been brought to the attention 
of the respective provincial governments. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations have also been brought before the Federal Parliament. 

The Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Office, 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the pro- 
vinces and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have also been 
prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were 
circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office. The performance of 
these duties has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of officers of the 
department of the various technical questions which have figured on the various 
conference agenda and meetings of the Governing Body and of questionnaires 
received from the International Labour Office. 
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A bulletin entitled “(Canada and the International Labour Conference ” 
was issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the International Labour Organization 
and the subjects which have received attention at the hands of this body. 

In the month of December, 1924, in order to secure closer touch with the 
work of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Organization, 
the appointment was made by the Government of Canada of an Advisory 
Officer resident in Geneva. It was felt that this appointment would ensure 
ereater permanency and_ continuity of representation at the meetings of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office and that such an officer, 
acting as a substitute for and under the direction of the Minister of Labour, 
would improve the present plan of ‘Canada’s representation. Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, former Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario, who had held an 
important position on the staff of the International Labour Office since 1920, 
was entrusted with the duties of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League 
of Nations, in Geneva. , 


CONFERENCE OF LABOUR STATISTICIANS 


On the recommendation of the Minister of Labour the Government of Can- 
ada was represented at a Conference of Labour Statisticians which was held at 
Geneva from April 20 to 25, 1925, by Mr. W. R. Tracey, of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, formerly of the Statistical Branch of the Department of Labour. 
This was the second Conference of Labour Statisticians held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Office, the prior meeting having been held in Octo- 
ber, 1923, to consider the classification of industries and occupations for pur- 
poses of labour statistics, also to consider statistics of wages, hours of labour 
and industrial actions. ‘The second conference, like the first, was attended by 
expert representatives from the department responsible for the presentation of 
labour statistics from a considerable number of countries. Resolutions were 
adopted unanimously on the following subjects: Cost of living index numbers, 
unemployment statistics, international comparisons relative to wages and classi- 
Gcation of industries. The proposals embodied in these results were subse- 
quently approved by the International Statistical Institute. It would, there- 
fore, appear that they may contribute usefully to the promotion of measures 
for securing international comparisons in labour statistics. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CANADA SHIPPING Act 


Reference was made in the last annual report to certain amendments which 
were made to the Canada Shipping Act in 1924 in order to permit of the ratifica- 
tion of four draft conventions of the International Labour Conference which 
related to the employment conditions of seamen. A proclamation was issued 
on October 10, 1925, bringing the amended provisions of the Canada Shipping 
Act into effect from January 1, 1926. The four draft conventions in question 
were later ratified on behalf of Canada and the ratifications were duly registered 
with the League of Nations. The following are, briefly, the provisions of the 
four draft conventions in question:— 

(1) Minimum Age for the Admission of Children to Employment at Sea—The 


employment of children under the age of fourteen years on vessels engaged in maritime 
navigation is prohibited. : 

(2) Unemployment Indemnity in case of Loss or Foundering of the Ship—lIt is pro- 
vided that in the case of loss or foundering of vessels engaged in maritime navigation, 
seamen employed thereon’shall continue to receive payment from their employers of their 
regular rate of wages during any period of unemployment which may result therefrom 
not exceeding two months. 

(3) Minimum Age for Admission of Young Persons to Employment as Trimmers or, 
Stokers—The employment of young persons under the age of eighteen as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels engaged in maritime navigation is prohibited. 
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(4) Compulsory Medical Examination of Children and Young Persons Employed at 
Sea—lIt is required that the employment of any child or young person under eighteen 
years of age on vessels engaged in maritime navigation, other than vessels upon which 
only members of the same family are employed, shall be conditional upon the production 
of a medical certificate attesting fitness for such work signed by a doctor who should 
be approved by the competent authority; it is further provided that the continued employ- 
ment at sea of such persons shall be subject to repetition of medical examination at inter- 
vals of not more than one year. 


CANADA AND .THE Eicut-Hour Day 


Reference was made in the annual report last year to certain questions 
which were submitted to the Supreme Court of Canada for an advisory judgment 
in order to ascertain if the provisions of the draft convention which was adopted 
at the first session of the International Labour Conference in 1919, limiting the 
hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in 
the week, were within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament or of the 
provincial legislatures. This reference to the Supreme Court of Canada was 
based on a resolution on the subject which was adopted by the House of 
Commons during the session of 1924. The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was announced on June 11, 1925, and was in effect a confirmation of the 
view which had previously been expressed by the law officers of the Crown and 
embodied in an Order in Council of the Dominion Government in November, 
1920. The court found that the subject-matter of the draft convention is 
generally within the competence of the provincial legislatures, but that the 
authority vested in the latter does not enable them to give the force of law to 
provisions which would apply to servants of the Dominion Government or to 
legislate for those parts of Canada which are not within the boundaries of a 
province. 

The judgment of the court was in the terms following: — 


In THE Marrer of a reference by His Excellency the Governor General in Council to the 
Supreme Court of Canada of certain questions relating to legislative jurisdiction over 
hours of labour. 

The judgment of the court—The Chief Justice and Duff, Mignault, Rinfret, and Magee, JJ— 
was delivered by 

Durr, J— 


The first of the questions submitted concerns the general effect of one of the clauses 
in Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding provision in the other 
treaties of peace. This article is one of those comprised in the Labour Part (Part 13) of 
the Treaties and it defines the undertaking entered into by each of the members respecting 
recommendations and draft conventions adopted by the general conference of representatives 
of the members of the League of Nations established as part of a permanent organization 
for the promotion of the objects set forth in the preamble to that part. The pertinent 
clause is in these words:— 


Each of the members undertakes that it will, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the session of the Conference, or if it is impossible owing 
to exceptional circumstances to do so within the period of one year, then at the 
earliest practicable moment and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing 
of the session of the Conference, bring the recommendation or draft convention before 
the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action. 


It seems very clear that the duty arising under this clause is not a duty to enact legis- 
lation or to promote legislation; it is an undertaking simply to bring the recommendation 
or draft convention before the competent authority, 

No question is submitted as to the duty of the member arising under the succeeding 
clauses of the same article in the event of the competent authority or authorities giving its 
or their consent to the recommendation or draft convention; and upon this no opinion is 
expressed. 

The second, third and fourth questions submitted relate to a particular draft convention; 
that, namely, adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations on the 29th of October, 1919, which has for its object the limiting 
of the hours of work in industrial undertakings as therein defined to eight hours in the day 
and forty-eight hours in the week. 
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Under the scheme of distribution of legislative authority in the British North America 
Act, legislative jurisdiction touching the subject matter of this convention is, subject to a 
qualification to be mentioned, primarily vested in the provinces. Under the head of juris- 
diction numbered 13 in section 92, Property and Civil Rights, or under the sixteenth 
head, Local and Private Matters Within the Province, or under both heads, each of the 
provinces possesses authority to give the force of law in the province to provisions such 
as those contained in the draft convention. This general proposition is subject to this 
qualification, namely, that as a rule a province has no authority to regulate the hours of 
employment of the servants of the Dominion Government. 

It seems questionable whether government employees, in industrial undertakings carried 
on by the Government, such, for example, as ship-building, are within the scope of the 
convention. The point was not the subject of argument before us, and concerning it no 
opinion is intended to be expressed. 

It is necessary to observe, also, that, as regards those parts of Canada which are not 
included within the limits of any province, the legislative authority in relation to. civil 
rights generally, and to the subject matter of the convention in particular, is the Dominion 
Parliament. : 

It is now settled that the Dominion, in virtue of its authority in respect of works and 
undertakings falling within its jurisdiction, by force of section 91, No. 29, and section 92, 
No. 10, has certain powers of regulation touching the employment of persons engaged on 
such works or undertakings. The effect of such legislation by the Dominion in execution 
of this power is that provincial authority in relation to the subject matter of such legisla- 
tion is superseded, and remains inoperative so long as the Dominion legislation continues 
in force. There would appear to be no doubt that, as regards such undertakings—a 
Dominion railway, for example—the Dominion possesses authority to enact legislation in 
relation to the subjects dealt with in the draft convention. The only Dominion legislation 
on this subject to which our attention has been called is to be found in section 287 of the 
Railway Act of 1919, which confers authority on the Board of Railway Commissioners to 
make orders and regulations concerning the hours of duty of persons employed on railways 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board, with a view to the safety of the public and of such 
employees. It is understood that no orders or regulations have been. made in execution of 
this power; and in view of the fact that this enactment, creating this unexecuted power, 
appears to be the only Dominion legislation in existence on the subject matter of the draft 
convention, the primary authority of the province in relation to that subject matter remains, 
subject to the qualification mentioned, unimpaired and unrestricted. 

It follows from what has been said that the draft convention ought to be brought before 
the Parliament of Canada as being the competent legislative authority for those parts of 
Canada not within the boundaries of any province; and if servants of the Dominion Govern- 
ment engaged in industrial undertakings as defined by the convention are within the scope 
of its provisions. then the Dominion Parliament is the competent authority also to give 
force of law to those provisions as applicable to such persons. 

The convention should also be brought before the Lieutenant-Governor of each of the 
provinces for the purpose of enabling him to bring it to the attention of the Provincial 
Legislature as possessing, subject to the qualification mentioned, legislative jurisdiction 
within the province in relation to the subject matter of the convention. 

The answers to the questions submitted are, therefore:— 


(1) What is the nature of the obligation of the Dominion of Canada, as a 
member of the International Labour Conference, under the provisions of the Labour 
Part (Part XIII) of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding provisions of 
the other Treaties of Peace, with relation to such draft conventions and recom- 
mendations as may be from time to time adopted by the said Conference under the 
authority of and pursuant to the aforesaid provisions? 


To the first question ; the obligation is simply in the nature of an undertaking to bring 
the recommendation or draft convention before the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 


(2) Are the legislatures of the provinces the authorities within whose competence 
the subject-matter of the said draft convention (copy of which is herewith submitted) 
in whole or in part lies and before whom such draft convention should be brought, 
under the provisions of Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action? 


To the second question: yes, in part. 
(3) If the subject-matter of the said draft convention be, in part only, within 
the competence of the legislatures of the provinces, then in what particular or particu- 


lars, or to what extent, is the subject-matter of the draft convention within the com- 
petence of the legislatures? 
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Te the third question: the subject matter is generally within the competence of the 
legislatures of the provinces, but the authority vested in these legislatures does not enable 
them to give the force of law to provisions such as those contained in the draft convention 
in relation to servants of the Dominion Government, or to legislate for those parts of Canada 
which are not within the boundaries of a province. 


(4) If the subject-matter of the said draft convention be, in part only, within 
the competence of the legislatures of the provinces, then in what particular or 
particulars, or to what extent, is the subject-matter of the draft convention within the 
competence of the Parliament of Canada? 


To the fourth question: the Parliament of Canada has exclusive legislative authority 
in those parts of Canada not within the boundaries of any province, and also upon the 
subjects dealt with in the draft convention in relation to the servants of the Eominion 
Government. 


UTILIZATION OF WorKERS’ SPARE TIME 


An Order in Council was adopted on February 15, 1926, on report of the 
Minister of Justice, dealing with the proposals contained in a recommendation 
which was adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1924 “ concern- 
ing the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time” and 
containing the view of the law officers of the Crown as to the extent to which 
the subject matters in question fell within the competence of Parliament or of 
the provincial legislatures for the enactment of legislation or other action. The 
text of the Order in Council was published in the Labour Gazette of March, 
1926, and was also laid on the table of the House of Commons and brought to 
the attention of the respective provincial governments. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The Provincial Legislature of British Columbia enacted during the session 
of 1923 a measure, effective January 1, 1925, providing for the application of the 
eight-hour day in industria] undertakings and authorizing the establishment of 
a board of adjustment to administer the Act and to grant exceptions therefrom. 

The Provincial Legislature of British Columbia also enacted during the 
session of 1922 a measure to give effect to the provisions of a draft convention 
of the International Labour Conference passed in 1919 providing for the payment 
of benefits to women workers in cases of childbirth. 

The Provincial Legislature of Manitoba adopted in 1924 an Act giving effect 
in that province to the provisions of the draft convention which was passed at the 
International Labour Conference in 1919 concerning the night work of young 
persons employed in industry. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia on April 30, 1924, adopted a resolution 
approving the principie of the Washington draft conventions concerning the 
minimum age of admission of children to industrial employment and the night 
work of women, and of the Geneva (1921) draft conventions concerning the 
rainimum age of admission of children to agricultural employment and the 
right of association and combination for agricultural workers. 

The Legislature of Saskatchewan, on March 19, 1924, adopted a resolution 
approving the principle of the same draft conventions as those approved by 
the resolution of the Nova Scotia Legislature above mentioned. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1925 


The Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from May 19 to June 10, 1925. Forty-six countries were 
represented by delegations comprising over three hundred delegates and technical 
advisers. Reference was made in the last annual report to the proceedings of 
this conference and to the Canadian delegation which was in attendance. The 
following is a list of the draft conventions and recommendations which were 
adopted at the 1925 Session: — 
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Draft convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation. 

Draft convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 

Draft convention concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Draft convention concerning night work in bakeries. 

Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation. 

Recommendation concerning jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s compensation. 

Recommendation concerning the minimum scale of workmen’s compensation. 

Recommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 


Drarr CoNVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ApoPTED AT PREVIOUS SESSIONS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Following is a list of draft conventions and recommendations which have 
been adopted at the successive annual sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, 1919-1924. 3 

The draft conventions and recommendations adopted at the first session 
(1919) are as follows:— 


Draft conventions (1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in the week; (2) concerning unemployment; (3) concerning 
the employment of women before and after childbirth; (4) concerning employment of 
women during the night; (5) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment; (6) concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations concerning (1) unemployment; (2) reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers: (3) the prevention of anthrax; (4) the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning; (5) the establishment of government health services; (6) the application 
of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. 


The agenda of the secend session (1920) related exclusively tc matters 
affecting seamen and the draft conventions and recommendations adopted are 
as follows:— . 

Draft conventions (a) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea; (b) concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the — 
ship; (c) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the limitation of hours of work in the fishing 
industry; (b) the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation; (c) the establishment of 
national seamen’s codes; (d) unemployment insurance for seamen. 


The third session (1921) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations :— 


Draft conventions concerning (1) the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture; (2) the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers; (3) work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (4) the use of white lead in painting; (5) the applica- 
tion of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings; (6) fixing the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; (7) concerning the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the prevention of unemployment in agriculture; 
(b) the protection, before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture; 
(c) night work of women in agriculture; (d) night work of children and young persons in 
agriculture; (e) the development of technical agricultural education; (f) living-in condi- 
tions of agricultural workers; (g) social insurance in agriculture; (h) the application of the 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


The fourth session (1922) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


Recommendation regarding the communication to the International Labour Office 
of statistical or other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 


The fifth session (1923) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
niendation :— | 


Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organization of systems 
of inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers. 
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The sixth session (1924) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


Recommendation concerning the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ 
spare time. 


GOVERNING Bopy or THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


During the past fiscal year five meetings of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office were held as follows:— 


Twenty-sixth Session, April 2-4; 

Twenty-seventh Session, May 18 and June 4; 
Twenty-eighth Session, June 9; 

Twenty-ninth Session, October 15-17; 

Thirtieth Session, January 27. 

All these meetings were held at Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Governing Body is charged with the general oversight of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and also prepares the agenda of the annual con- 
ferences. The Minister of Labour of Canada, who is the Canadian Govern- 
ment representative on the Governing Body, was unable to attend any of the 
meetings which were held during the past year, but Dr. W. A. Riddell, Ganadian 
Advisory. Officer to the League of Nations, acted as substitute. 

The Governing Body is composed at present as follows:— 


Government representatives—Argentina, Belgium, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Spain. - 

Employers’ representatives—Mr. Carlier (Belgium); Mr. Gemmill (South 
Africa); Mr. Hodac (Czechoslovakia) ; Sir James Lithgow (Great Britain) ; Mr. 
Olivetti (Italy); and Mr. Pinot (France). 

Workers’ representatives—Mr. Jouhaux (France); Mr. Moore (Canada) ; 
Mr. Muller (Germany); Mr. Oudegeest (Netherlands); Mr. Poulton (Great 
Britain); and Mr. Thorberg (Sweden). 


AcTION TAKEN IN Various CountTRIES 


The following figures summarize the results attained in the execution of the 
draft conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference up to 
July, 1926:— 


First Conference (Washington, 1919): 

Ratifications registered, 80 (Hours Convention, 9, including 3 conditional; 
Unemployment, 20; Childbirth, 6; Night Work of Women, 15; Minimum Age in 
Industry, 13; Night Work of Young Persons, 17). 


Second Conference (Genoa, 1920): 
Ratifications registered, 38 (Minimum Age at Sea, 16; Unemployment 
Indemnity, 9; Employment for Seamen, 13). 


Third Conference (Geneva, 1921): 

Ratifications registered, 80 (Minimum Age in Agriculture, 9; Rights of 
Association for agricultural workers, 14; Workmen’s Compensation in Agri- 
culture, 9; White Lead, 11; Weekly Rest in Industry, 11; Minimum Age for 
Trimmers and Stokers, 13; Medical Examination for Young Seamen, 13), 


Seventh Conference (Geneva, 1925): f 

Ratifications registered, 1—Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents. 

In addition to the foregoing, 36 ratifications have been authorized but not 
yet registered, and 134 more have been recommended. 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Viscount Willingdon, G.C SL. 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LEH., G.B.E., Governor General and Commander in Chief 
of the eh a Oiiida 


May Ir Purase Your Exceuiency: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the 


accompanying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department 
of Labour of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1927, 
all of which is respectfully submitted. 


PETER HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1927 


To the Hon. Perrer Heenan, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1927. 

A general improvement in conditions of trade and industry was noticeable 
during the period under review. Employment was consistently active and 
reached a higher level than in any of the five preceding years, while wages showed 
a shghtly upward tendency. 

A favourable record appears for the year with regard to strikes and lockouts, 
which involved less time loss for workers than in any year since 1916. The 
salient feature was the improvement with respect to coal mining disputes as con- 
trasted with conditions prevailing during the four preceding years, a period 
marked by numerous strikes which involved large numbers of miners for long 
periods of time. The principal strikes occurring during 1926 were those in estab- 
lishments manufacturing clothing and boots and shoes, nearly two-thirds of the 
entire time loss of the year resulting from these disturbances, 


INpusTRIAL Disputes INvesticarion Acr, 1907 


There was no change during the year under review in the jurisdiction of the 
department in relation to the settlement of industrial disputes. 

Nineteen applications under the Industriai Disputes Investigation Act were 
dealt with, resulting in the establishment of eleven Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Nine boards reported during the fiscal year; in each case the 
strike which had been feared was averted and work continued steadily. 

In each of four cases the dispute concerned was amicably adjusted by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and the agreement formed a part of the 
board’s unanimous report. The report of a fifth board was also unanimous, and 
no strike occurred in this case. The four other boards presented majority and 
minority reports, and in two instances the recommendations contained in the 
majority report were accepted by the parties concerned as an adjustment of the 
differences. 

The two remaining disputes proved more difficult, the majority findings of 
the board being rejected by the employees in one case and by the company in the 
other. The disputes in question involved, respectively, 15,000 conductors, train- 
men and yardmen in the employ of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railways, and 6,300 clerks, freight handlers, station agents, etc., 
employed on eastern and western lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
employees in each case, by a large majority, voted in favour of a strike unless a 
settlement satisfactory to their representatives was otherwise secured. The Hon. 
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Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, assisted in one instance by the Minister of 
Railways and Canals, intervened personally in the two controversies and on each 
occasion secured a resumption of negotiations during which a compromise was 
effected, thus avoiding interruption in the transportation service of the two major 
Canadian railways. | 


New MEASURES INTRODUCED BY THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Two important measures from the point of view of labour were introduced 
sn the House of Commons by the Hon. Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, during 
the 1927 parliamentary session, as follows: (1) providing for the establishment 
of a system of old age pensions for Canada, and (2) providing for the registration 
of union labels. Each of the Bills received the approval of Parliament and 
became law. 7 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


The problem of providing for aged people who have neither the strength to 
earn a livelihood nor the necessary means of support was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Parliament as early as the session of 1906-07. The subject 
was debated in Parliament on several occasions at subsequent sessions and 
received the consideration of parliamentary committees. No effort to legislate 
in the matter was made until the session of 1926, when a Bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons based on the recommendations of a parliamentary com- 
mittee which, in 1924 and 1925, had made an enquiry into an old age pension 
system for Canada. In the House of Commons the Bill was adopted unani- 
mously. Severe opposition, however, was encountered in the Senate, where a 
motion for the second reading was rejected by 45 to 21 votes. 

A Bill, identical in terms with that presented to Parliament in 1926, was 
‘niroduced in the House of Commons by the Hon. Mr. Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, during the 1927 session, and, after considerable discussion, was passed 
by the House of Commons and by the Senate, receiving Royal Assent on March 
31, 1927. 

The legislation provides for a Dominion-Provincial system, under which the 
administration and payment of pensions is entrusted to the provinces, the Domin- 
on Government to reimburse each province coming into the scheme one-half of 
the net sum disbursed by the province in pensions. The system is not effective 
in a province until the province has passed legislation authorizing payment of 
pensions and agreeing to bear one-half of the cost. The continuance of the 
federal grant is designated as dependent upon an agreement between the Domin- 
ion and each of the provinces desiring to come into the scheme, the agreement 
to be terminable only upon the repeal of the provincial legislation authorizing 
payment of pensions or upon ten years’ notice by the Dominion. 

It is not anticipated that the cost of administering old age pensions will 


bear heavily on the provinces, as administrative machinery for dealing with 
workmen’s compensation, mothers’ allowances, etc., is already available in prac- 
tically every province and could be utilized in the administration of old age 
pensions. 

In view of the desirability of having the scheme uniform in all the provinces, 
the Act specifies the classes of persons who shall be entitled to pension. A pen- 
sion shall be granted to every person who is a British subject (or, being a widow, 
who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage) of seventy years 
of age and upwards who has been resident in Canada for at least twenty years 
immediately preceding the date of commencement of a pension and who has 
lived in the province in which the application is made for at least five years 


immediately preceding the granting of a pension. A person will be disqualified 
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from receiving a pension who is an Indian as defined by the Indian Act, or who 
has made any voluntary transfer of property in order to qualify for a pension. 
The maximum pension payable is fixed at $240 yearly, and from this will be 
deducted the amount of any private income received by the pensioner in excess 
of $125 a year, the total of any pensioner’s income, including pension, being, 
therefore, $365 a year, or $1 a day. 

An account of the Old Age Pension Act is given in greater detail in the 
body of this report. 7 

The duties entailed in connection with the drafting and introduction in 
Parliament of the Old Age Pension Bill, and the mass of correspondence occa- 
sioned in supplying information in response to inquiries concerning the measure, 
added very materially to the work of the department during the year. 

While the Old Age Pension Bill was before the Dominion Parliament a law 
was enacted by the Legislature of British Columbia approving the federal scheme 
and giving authority to the Provincial Government to enter into an agreement 
with the Dominion for the establishment of a system of old age pensions in that 
province. 


UNION LABEL REGISTRATION 


_ Organized labour in Canada over a number of years requested permission 
to register their trade union labels with the Dominion Government in order to 
prevent their unauthorized use and also to obviate forgeries and counterfeits. 
Instances were brought to the attention of the Government on numerous occa- 
sions of the imitation of union labels and of their unauthorized use on clothing, 
etc., for the purpose of deceiving purchasers. Bills looking to the protection of 
labour union labels against imitation and unlawful use were repeatedly intro- 
duced in the Dominion Parliament between the years 1895 and 1905, suffering 
defeat, however, on each occasion. | 

The principle of adopting legislation for this purpose was endorsed by the 
Hon. Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, who introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on March 7, 1927, an amendment to the Trade Mark and Design Act 
which was designed to secure for union labels the same measure of protection as 
was accorded to trade-marks. The Bill was passed by the House of Commons 
on March 25, 1927, without division, and by the Senate shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year, receiving Royal Assent on April 14. 

The union label is employed to distinguish the particular goods on which it 
is placed as having been produced under working conditions regarded by the 
employees as satisfactory. Union labels have been adopted by various trade 
unions in the course of the past forty years and a large number of agreements 
have been made with individual employers for their use. The use of the union 
label on goods is subject to agreement in all cases between the unions and the 
employers. It is provided in the Act accordingly that no union labels are to be 
placed upon goods or otherwise displayed without the consent of the proprietor; 
moreover, when an agreement has been reached with an employer for the use of 
a union label on his goods, such authorization shall be subject to cancellation 
only on twelve months’ notice, unless otherwise specified by agreement. Goods 
bearing the union label may also be sold at any time if, when the union label 
was applied to the goods, the proprietor was so authorized. 

Registration of union labels may be refused in certain cases. Authority is 
given to the Exchequer Court to direct the cancellation of the registration of 
union labels after investigation and hearing, if in the opinion of the court such 
action is justified by all of the circumstances of the case. Penalties are provided 
to protect union labels against unauthorized use or counterfeit. 
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In the House of Commons the Bill was passed without amendment. During 
its passage through the Senate it was referred to the Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee, where an opportunity was afforded for hearings from persons interested, 
including the representatives of various trade unions, the Canadian Manutac- 
turers’ Association, and the Retail Bureau of Canada. 

Slight amendments were made in the wording of the Bill at the request of 
the Government during its consideration by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Commerce. These changes did not, however, involve the principle of the 
measure. A provision was also added that the union shall accord the use of the 
union label to any applicant who complies with the rules of the union. 

Although the Minister of Trade and Commerce is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Trade Mark and Design Act, the amendment was prepared in 
the Department of Labour and was piloted through the House of Commons by 
the Minister of Labour, considerable work accruing to the Labour Department 
in this connection. 


GovERNMENT ANNUITIES 


As an incentive to thrift there has been on the federal statute books since 
1908 a Government Annuities Act, under which individuals may, with absolute 
security and at an exceptionally low cost, make provision for their old age by 
the purchase of annuities. 

The plan of Government annuities is not to be confused with old age pen- 
sions, which imply a direct contribution from the public treasury for the pro- 
tection of persons who reach old age without the necessary means of support, 
whereas Government annuities represent a safe and profitable form of invest- 
ment through which individuals may make financial provision for their old age. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that during recent years there has been 
an increasing evidence of the desire of Canadian citizens of moderate incomes 
to take advantage of the facilities offered by the annuities system. On March 
31, 1927, there were 7,713 annuity contracts in force, purchase money received 
to that date totalling $13,588,105.88, cver 60 per cent of this money having been 
received during the past five years. 

Five hundred and three annuities were purchased during the fiscal year 
1926-27, the total value of the contracts being $195,360.28, an average of about 
$388 for each annuitant. 


ComBines INVESTIGATION ACT 


The most important investigation conducted under the Combines Investi- 
vation Act during the fiscal year concerned the operations of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, an organization of wholesale and retail druggists 
and manufacturers established to fix the resale prices of proprietary medicines 
and toilet articles. Minimum wholesale and retail prices of more than 
six hundred proprietary medicines and toilet articles were included in 
the first price list issued by the association, which at that time was 
composed of 157 manufacturers, 28 wholesale druggists, and 2,732 retail drug- 
gists. Four applications for investigation in this case were received, and an 
inquiry was made by the registrar. The results of the operations of the associa- 
tion in certain respects and the means adopted to enforce the maintenance of 
prices were reported by the registrar to be against the public interest and there- 
fore in contravention of the Combines Investigation Act. A more extensive 
investigation was thereupon urged by the association, and was authorized by the 
minister. Mr. L. V. O’Connor, barrister, of Lindsay, Ont., was appointed com- 
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missioner for the purpose, and Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., of Montreal, was 
named by the Minister of Justice to conduct the investigation before him. At 
the close of the fiscal year the inquiry had not been concluded. 

An inquiry into an alleged combine in the distribution of fruits and vege- 
tables produced in Ontario was completed during the year by the commissioner, 
Mr. Lewis Duncan, who reported that in his opinion there had been no contra- 
vention of the Combines Investigation Act, but that the inquiry had disclosed 
certain marketing conditions and practices prejudicial to the interests of growers 
and consumers. The report was brought to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties, and as a result legislation was enacted by the Ontario Legislature providing 
_for the regulation of the sale of fruit and vegetables on consignment by requiring 
that records should be kept and shippers notified regarding sales of their 
products. 

Steps were also taken to prevent the recurrence of conditions such as were 
disclosed in the inquiry into the combine in the distribution of fruit and vege- 
.tables in Western Canada. Statements concerning this combine appeared in 
the annual reports for the fiscal years 1924-25 and 1925-26. 

Other inquiries during the fiscal year related to the basic industries as well 
as to manufacturing and the distributive trades. The points involved in these 
cases included the principle of resale price maintenance, price-fixing by manu- 
facturers and by distributors, exclusive dealing arrangements, withholding of 
supplies for various reasons, and other methods alleged to be in undue restraint 
of trade. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Disbursements during the fiscal year to the provinces under the provisions 
of the Technical Education Act amounted to $1,047,535.80, distributed as fol- 
lows: British Columbia, $56,627.03; Alberta, $85,789.16; Saskatchewan, 
$18,021.83; Manitoba, $20,056.34; Ontario, $347,636.30; Quebec, $403,944.35; 
New Brunswick, $76,208.59; Nova Scotia, $31,494.87; Prince Edward Island, 
$7,757.33. These grants are made with a view to assisting the provinces in 
promoting and developing technical or vocational education for industrial 
workers. Summaries of the work accomplished in the respective provinces are 
given in the chapter discussing the operations of the Act. 

During the year the Technical Education Branch convened the Second 
National Conference on Technical Education, at which representatives from 
every province met and discussed problems of mutual interest. Under the 
Technical Education Act as at present enacted the federal grants expire on 
March 31, 1929. A resolution was adopted by the conference urging the con- 
tinuance of the grants for a further period of ten years. The conference also 
recommended the inclusion of agricultural instruction under the provisions of 
the Technical Education Act in such provinces as are not earning their full 
annual appropriations. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


No material change occurred during the year in the administration of the 
Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons. The operations of the 
Employment Service Branch also proceeded along usual lines. Full statements 
appear in the report with respect to these phases of departmental activity; also 
as to other duties of the department, including the work performed by concilia- 
tion officers; the publication from month to month of the Labour Gazette; the 
compilation and publication in report form of information on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, Labour Legislation in Canada, and Organization in Industry, 
Commerce and the Professions in Canada; the maintenance of a library on 
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industrial and economic subjects; and the work arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour Organization. A chapter in the present 
report reviews the statistics collected for the year 1926 with respect to strikes 
and lockouts, wages and hours of labour, prices and cost of living, and industrial 
accidents. 

The annual grant to assist in the work of the Canadian National Safety 
League was continued by the Dominion Government, and $10,000 for this pur- 
pose was included in the financial appropriation of the Department of Labour. 

Two sessions of the International Labour Conference were convened in 
Geneva, Switzerland, during the fiscal year, the first, which constituted the 
eighth session of the conference, being held from May 26 to June 6, 1926. The 
principal item on the agenda of this meeting related to the adoption of the con- 
vention providing for the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship. The agenda of the ninth session, which lasted from June 7 to June 24, was 
confined to certain questions affecting seamen. The delegates representing the 
Government of Canada at each of these conferences were Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, and Mr. 
Lucien Pacaud, Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, London, 
England. 

Four meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
were also held at Geneva, Dr. W. A. Riddell acting in each case as Canadian 
Government representative in substitution for the Minister of Labour, who was 
unable to attend. | 


BritisH DELEGATION VISITS CANADA 


During the year a delegation was sent by the British Government to study 
industrial conditions and relations in Canada and the United States, with special 
reference to the relations between employers and employed in their bearing upon 
industrial conditions in Great Britain. 

The delegation consisted of seven members. Sir Wm. W. Mackenzie, 
G.B.E., K.C., the chairman, was president of the Industrial Court of Arbitration 
from 1919 to 1926, and chairman of the Railway National Wages Board from 
1920 to 1925. The others were Mr. Ernest Bevin, general secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, and a member of the general council 
of the Trade Union Congress; Mr. J. Kaylor, member of the executive council 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union; Mr. M. B. U. Dewar, managing director 
of the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon and Finance Company; Mr. C. Randolph 
Smith, a director of the shipbuilding firm of Barclay, Curle and Company; and 
Messrs. F. W. Leggett and I. Haig Mitchell, the latter two of the Ministry of 
Labour. Mr. H. GC. Emmerson, of the British Ministry of Labour, acted as 
secretary to the delegation. | 

The British mission reached Ottawa on September 13 and was invited to 
make its headquarters in the Department of Labour, where all assistance possible 
was rendered by the minister and officials of the department. The delegation 
interviewed employers, representatives of workpeople (trade union officials and 
others) and workmen themselves. Some of the delegation attended the annual 
meeting of the Trades and Labour Congress held in Montreal. The itinerary 
of the commission in Canada included, besides Ottawa, the following industrial 
centres: in New Brunswick—Moncton; in Nova Scotia—Glace Bay, Halifax 
and Sydney; in Ontario—Dundas, Hamilton, London, Niagara Falls, Pembroke, 
Stratford and Toronto; in Quebec—Chelsea, Hull, Montreal, and Quebec city. 
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Time did not permit of the commission visiting Western Canada. Following 
is a list of the industries studied in Canada:— 


Agricultural Implements Oil Refining 

Boot and Shoe Paint, Varnish, Oil Cakes 
Building Power 

Coal Mining Printing 

Confectionery Public Services 
Construction. | Pulp and Paper 

Docks Railroads and Transportation 
Electrical and Power ‘Rubber 

Engineering Shipbuilding 

Furniture Sugar Refining 

Iron and Steel Telephones 

Matches Wholesale and Retail Stores 


Office Equipment 


The delegation also visited the United States of America and studied indus- 
trial conditions throughout the east and middle west. 


The commission presented its report to the British Ministry of Labour on 
March 18, 1927. A section of the report deals with conditions in Canada and 
refers particularly to its economic situation. Industrial relations are considered 
at some length. Special reference is made to the amount of social legislation, 
both Dominion and provincial, governing the industrial conditions of the 
workpeople in Canadian industry. 


Visir of Deputy Director or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the International Labour Office, was 
also an important visitor to Canada during the latter part of 1926. The purpose 
of his mission was to discuss the work of the International Labour Office with 
governmental officials and with leading representatives of employers and labour. 
Mr. Butler spent several days in Ottawa, where he conferred with the minister 
and officers of the Department of Labour concerning various questions which 
had arisen in connection with conventions and recommendations adopted at 
successive sessions of the International Labour Office. Mr. Butler was afforded 
an opportunity of studying at first hand industrial conditions and relations in 
some of the large industrial plants in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, and of 
meeting representatives of the chief employers’ and labour organizations. He 
also addressed several men’s and women’s clubs in those cities on the work of 
the International Labour Office. 


DEPARTMENT SvusTAINsS Loss or THREE OFFICERS 


It is with deep regret that the department records the loss towards the 
close of 1926 of the services of three of its most valued officers by the death 
of Mr. E. Vincelette on November 20, of Mr. 8. T. Bastedo on December 2, 
and of Major Lawrence F. Howard, on December 14. 

The late Mr. Vincelette had been chief translator of the department for 
seventeen years, and among his other duties supervised the French editions 
of the Labour Gazette and of various departmental reports. He was unusually 
fitted for the efficient accomplishment of this work and by his death the depart- 
ment was deprived of the services of a particularly able officer. 
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The late Mr. Bastedo had been Superintendent of Dominion Government 
Aynuities from the time of the enactment of the Government Annuities Act in 
September, 1908. For two years prior to this appointment he represented 
Canada on the Joint International Commission which investigated fishing con- 
ditions on the boundary between the United States and Canada, having been 
assigned to this important post by the Imperial Government on the recommenda- 
tion of the Dominion Government. On the termination of the work of the 
commission, Mr. Bastedo was placed in charge of the Government Annuities 
Branch, which was in course of organization. An efficient and highly esteemed 
public servant, he gave splendid service in the position of Superintendent of 
Dominion Government Annuities until his death. 

Before joining the staff of the department in January, 1919, the late Major 
Lawrence F. Howard had had a distinguished military career. Enlisting in 
1914 in the early days of the war as a private, he subsequently gained promotion 
to the rank of major; during the course of his service he was wounded on three 
different occasions. His first position with the department was that of Dominion 
Superintendent of Eastern Offices in the Employment Service Branch, with 
headquarters at Ottawa. In 1923 he was transferred to the position of Dominion 
Superintendent of Western Offices, with headquarters at Winnipeg, which position 
he very capably filled up to the time of his death. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I desire to place on record my appreciation of the excellent 
service rendered during the year by the staff of the department. The pro- 
nounced interest in their work manifested by the individual employees assisted 
materially to this end. 


T have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. H. WARD, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 
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I. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


This chapter constitutes the twentieth annual report of the Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1927. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, the intent of which is 
more fully set forth in its complete title, “ An Act to aid in the Prevention and 
Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts in Mines and Industries connected with 
Public Utilities ”, became law on March 22, 1907. The incident leading immedi- 
ately to the conception of the statute was a prolonged strike in the coal mines 
at Lethbridge, Alta., which had threatened to cause a fuel famine in the Prairie 
Provinces during the previous winter. Negotiations resulting in a settlement 
of the strike were conducted by Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, then Deputy 
Minister of Labour and’now Prime Minister of Canada, who, in his report on 
the subject, dealt at length with the danger and loss to the country ensuing 
irom such stoppages and recommended that consideration be given by Parlia- 
ment to industrial disputes legislation which would have as its dominant motive 
the prevention of strikes seriously menacing the public safety. The outcome of 
this suggestion was the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, which is popularly known as “the Lemieux Act’, being named after the 
Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, who, in his capacity as Minister of Labour, presented 
the Bill to Parliament. 

The essence of the legislation is the provision that in disputes arising in 
mines and public utility industries no strike or lockout may be lawfully declared 
until after the subject of the dispute in question has been investigated by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and every reasonable effort has been 
made to bring the parties concerned to an agreement. The Act does not forbid 
strikes or lockouts failing an ultimate agreement, but forbids them only pend- 
ing inquiry before a board. The award of a board is not binding unless the 
parties agree to make it so. At least thirty days’ notice is required to be given 
by employers and employees regarding an intended or desired change affecting 
wages or working conditions, and the Act prescribes further that, in the case 
of a dispute arising, any such contemplated change may not take place until 
the dispute has been finally dealt with by a board. 

Penalties are named in the statute for employers causing a lockout or 
change in wages or hours, and for employees engaging in a strike, prior to board 
proceedings; also for persons who incite, encourage or aid those taking part in 
such strikes or lockouts. While the Act applies equally to strikes and lockouts, 
it may be remarked that the lockout is rarely encountered in Canada, though 
it is true that here and there in an industrial dispute the nature of a stoppage 
of work becomes sometimes confused and it is difficult to determine whether it 
may be correctly attributed to either the one cause or the other. An admitted 
lockout is practically unknown. 


VALIDITY OF THE AcT 


The constitutionality of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has been 
the subject of judicial proceedings on two occasions. 

In 1911, in connection with a board constituted under its provisions to deal 
with a dispute between the Montreal Street Railway Company and certain of 
its employees, a permanent injunction was obtained restraining the board from 
proceeding with its inquiry by reason of an alleged technical defect in the estab- 
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lishment of the board. The judges of both the Superior Court and the Court 
of Review of the Montreal District, however, declared the Act to be constitu- 
tional and intra vires of the Dominion Parliament. 

In August, 1923, proceedings concerning the constitutionality of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act were instituted in the Ontario courts by the 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, who refused to recognize the authority of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the commissioners in question and their electrical workers. The com- 
missioners contended that, as the Toronto Hydro-Electric System was con- 
trolled by a municipality, the provisions of the Act could not be applied to the 
particular dispute; also that the statute invaded provincial rights and was 
unconstitutional. The case was heard by various Ontario courts, and was car- 
ried to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Judgment of the 
latter was delivered on January 20, 1925, and was to the effect that the Act in 
its then existing form was ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament on the ground 
that it encroached upon the rights given to the provinces under the provisions 
of the British North America Act. A volume was issued by the Department 
of Labour during 1925 containing a full account of the legal proceedings in this 
case and including the texts of the judgments of the various Ontario courts and 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the cases for the several parties 
as presented before the Judicial Committee, the argument before the Judicial 
Committee, and other correlated data. 


Scopr oF THE ACT 


Following the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
question of constitutional limitation was carefully considered and amendments 
to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were drafted with the object of 
confining the application of the statute to matters not within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of any province. The amendments were enacted at the 1925 
parliamentary session and the statute accordingly remains applicable to indus- 
« trial disputes in such enterprises as come clearly within the purview of the 
Dominion Parliament, these undertakings being enumerated in the amending 
measure as including works carried on in connection with navigation and 
shipping; lines of steam or other ships, railways, telegraphs, canals, ferries, and 
other works extending beyond any one province; works operated by aliens; 
works declared to be for the general advantage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more of the provinces; and‘works of any company incorporated by or 
under the authority of the Parliament of Canada. The application of the Act 
is also defined as extending to any dispute which the Governor in Council may 
' in apprehended national emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of the 
Act, and to any dispute within the exclusive control of the provinces which is | 
brought within the scope of the federal Act by provincial legislation. The legis- 
latures of five of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, have taken advantage of this latter pro- 
vision of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and have enacted enabling 
legislation by which the terms of the federal statute are made aplicable to dis- 
putes of the classes named in the Dominion law and otherwise within the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the province. | 

The enumeration in the 1925 amendment referred to above is not to be 
construed as extending the meaning of the word “ employer * which is inter- 
preted in the statute as follows:— 

(c) “employer” means any person, company or corporation employing ten or more 
persons and owning or operating any mining property, agency of transportation or com- 
munication, or public service utility, including, except as hereinafter provided, railways, 
whether operated by steam, electricity or other motive power, steamships, telegraph and 
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telephone lines, gas, electric light, water and power works, or any number of such persons, 
companies or corporations, acting together, or who in the opinion of the minister have 
interests in common. 


“ Industrial dispute ” is defined in the statute as meaning “ any dispute or 
difference between an employer and one or more of his employees, as to matters 
or things affecting or relating to work done or to be done by him or them, or 
as to the privileges, rights and duties of employers or employees (not involving 
any such violation thereof as constitutes an indictable offence); and, without 
limiting the general nature of the above definition, includes all matters relat- 
ing to : 

(1) the wages allowance or other remuneration of employees, or the price paid or to 

be paid in respect of employment; 

(2) the hours of employment, sex, age, qualification or status of employees, and the 

mode, terms and conditions of employment; . 

(3) the employment of children or any person or persons or class of persons, or the 


dismissal of or refusal to employ any particular person or persons or class of per- 
sons; 


(4) claims on the part of an employer or any employee as to whether and, if so, under 
what circumstances, preference of employment should or should not be given to 
one class over another of persons being or not being members of labour or other 
organizations, British subjects or aliens; 


(5) materials supplied and alleged to be bad, unfit or unsuitable, or damage alleged to 
have been done to work; 


(6) any established custom or usage, either generally or in the particular district 
affected ; 


(7) the interpretation of an agreement or a clause thereof.” 


Although the Act applies directly only to disputes in the industries or 
trades specifically named therein, its machinery may be put into operation in 
the case of differences arising in any other industry or trade with the joint con- 
sent of the disputants. A few disputes of this nature are usually referred under 
the statute in the course of a year. ) 

During the war disputes in industries performing what may be briefly 
described as “ war work ” were brought within the scope of the Act by an Order 
in Council passed in 1916 under the War Measures Act. 


MACHINERY OF THE AcT DESCRIBED 


The general administration of the Act is placed under the Minister of 
Labour, and, since the enactment of the statute, the position of Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation has been held in conjunction with 
that of Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation are established by the Minister 
of Labour, usually on an application from one of the parties to the dispute. 
The minister has power, if he deems it expedient, to constitute a board on his 
own initiative. A municipal authority may also apply for a board. An amend- 
ment passed at the 1925 session places clearly upon the party desiring a change 
in wages and hours the full responsibility, in the event of a dispute occurring, 
for making application for a board. 

Application forms are supplied by the department on request; it is not 
necessary that application be made on these forms, but an application should 
be, in any event, accompanied by a statement setting forth (1) the parties 
to the dispute; (2) the nature and cause of the dispute, including any claims 
or demands made by either party upon the other, to which exception is taken; 
(3) an approximate estimate of the number of persons affected or likely to be 
affected by the dispute; and (4) the efforts made by the parties themselves to 
adjust the dispute. The law requires further that the application shall be 
accompanied by a statutory declaration setting forth that, failing an adjust- 
ment of the dispute or a reference thereof by the minister to a board, to the 
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best of the knowledge and belief of the declarant a lockout or strike will be 
declared, and (except where the application is made by an employer in con- 
sequence of an intended change in wages or hours proposed by the said employer) 
that the necessary authority to declare such lockout or strike has been obtained. 
When, however, a dispute concerns employees in more than one province, and 
such employees are members of a trades union having a general committee 
authorized to carry on negotiations in disputes. and so recognized by the 
employer, there is an alternative procedure, free from the necessity of obtaining 
authority to declare a strike, whereby a declaration may be made by certain 
union officials setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the dispute or refer- 
ence thereof by the minister to a board, to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the declarants a strike will be declared, that the dispute has been the subject 
of negotiations between the committee of the employees and the employer or 
that it has been impossible to secure conference or to enter into negotiations, 
that all efforts to obtain a satisfactory settlement have failed, and that there is 
no reasonable hope of securing a settlement by further effort or negotiations. 

“A Board of Conciliation and Investigation consists of three members 
appointed by the Minister of Labour. One member is recommended by each of 
the disputing parties and the third member, who is chairman, is secured if pos- 
sible by joint recommendation of the two members first appointed. Failing a 
joint recommendation the chairman 1s selected and appointed by the minister. 
There is also provision for the selection and appointment by the minister of. 
a member for either of the parties who fails or neglects to nominate a person 
for appointment as board member within five days after being requested by 
the minister to do so, or within such extension of that period as the minister 
may allow. Members of a board must be British subjects, though not neces- 
sarily residents of Canada. 

On the constitution of a board the registrar forwards to the chairman the 
necessary documents and instructions, The sittings of the board are fixed as 
to time and place by the chairman and the proceedings conducted in public 
unless the board, of its own motion or by request of any of the parties to the 
dispute, directs that they be held in private. The board may at any time 
dismiss any matter referred to it which it deems frivolous or trivial: also it 
may, with the consent of the Minister of Labour, employ competent experts 
or assessors to examine the books or official reports of either party, and to 
advise upon any technical or other matter material to the investigation. 

The Act gives the board the requisite powers for taking evidence, etc., and 
provides for the remuneration and payment of expenses of board members and 
witnesses, and for all clerical assistance. Procedure under the statute is on 
simple lines, and in practice the effort has been to free the tribunal so far as 
possible from the formalities of a court of law. 

If the board by conciliation effort brings the disputants together and a 
working agreement results, a copy of the memorandum of the settlement, with 
a report of the proceedings, is forwarded to the minister. If a settlement of the 
dispute is not reached during the course of its reference to a board, the board 
is required to report fully thereon and to make such recommendations as it 
seems fit for the settlement of the dispute. If the board deems it expedient the 
report shall state the period during which the proposed settlement shall con- 
tinue in force and the date from which it shall commence. This report is sent 
to the registrar, and, similarly, a minority report may be made by a dissenting 
member of the board. Copies of the reports and minority reports made by 
boards or members of boards are, in accordance with the requirements of the 
statute, furnished the parties to the dispute. All reports are also published, 
either verbatim or in summary form, in the Labour Gazette, the official monthly 
publication of the Department of Labour, and are given publicity in the press. 
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It has not been the policy of the Department of Labour to institute pro- 
ceedings in court when the provisions of the statute are believed to have been 
infringed; any individual may lay the information necessary, whether as regards 
employees or employers, and, in the various cases in which the penalty clauses 
have been enforced, procedure has been wholly independent of the Department 
of Labour or of any department of the Dominion Government. 

Slight modifications of the Act intended to strengthen its principles or 
improve its machinery have been made by amendments passed in 1910, 1918, 
and 1920; also in 1925, the main feature of the 1925 amendment being, of course, 
the section limiting the application of the Act in terms to matters not within 
the legislative jurisdiction of any province. 


TWENTY YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


The total number of applications under the terms of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act received during the twenty years which have elapsed 
since the enactment of the statute in March, 1907, is 661; Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were established in 461 disputes, leaving 200 cases in which 
the dispute was settled by other agencies than those of a Conciliation Board, 
or it was found that the dispute did not come within the provisions of the 
statute. Of the 461 disputes so referred and as to each of which it had been 
declared on oath that a strike or lockout was believed to be impending, a cessa- 
tion of work was averted or ended in all save 37 cases; the expression “ or 
ended ” will be understood to mean that in a few cases, despite the fact that 
a strike may have been improperly entered on, a board was none the less 
established and the dispute dealt with as if the strike had not been declared. 


THE Fiscau Year 1926-27 


It will be recalled that the statute was more or less inactive during the 
fiscal period 1925-26, four applications only having been received. The fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1927, however, shows renewed activity, nineteen applica- 
tions having been received and eleven boards granted. In the case of two 
boards, proceedings were unfinished at the close of the fiscal period. Nine 
boards reported during the year, the threatened strike being averted in each 
instance. Unanimous reports were received from five boards, four of which were 
successful in effecting amicable agreements between the disputing parties. The 
fifth unanimous report made certain recommendations for the settlement of the 
dispute and no strike occurred. Majority and minority reports were received 
from four boards, the majority report being accepted as a settlement of the 
dispute in two instances, and a compromise being later effected in each of the 
two other cases. 

With respect to the eight applications in connection with which boards 
were not established, in two cases working agreements were reached as a result 
of renewal of negotiations; one application was held in abeyance at the request 
of the applicants; one application was under consideration at the close of the 
fiscal year, and in the four remaining cases it was not possible to apply the 
provisions of the statute. 


RAILWAY DISPUTES 


With regard particularly to railway disputes it should be perhaps pointed 
out that, while the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has since its inception 
applied directly to all classes of railway disputes, save only in certain rare cases 
where a dispute might affect a railway within the exclusive jurisdiction of a 
province, yet for several years past certain classes of disputes arising between 
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railways and their employees have been disposed of by what is known as Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. This is a body which was voluntarily 
formed in August, 1918, by agreement between (a) Canadian railways being 
members of the Canadian Railway War Board, afterwards the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada, and comprising practically all railways of importance in Can- 
ada, and (b) six trades unions, namely, (1) Brotherhood of Locometive Engineers, 
(2) Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, (3) Order of Railway 
Conductors, (4) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, (5) Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, and (6) United Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Labourers. A new agreement, executed on April 15, 1921, is 
effective until amended or terminated “ upon service of thirty days’ notice by 
the one party upon the other.” The board consists of twelve members, six 
selected by the Railway Association of Canada and six by the executive officers 
of the organizations above named. Under the terms of the agreement, decisions 
of the board are binding. In the event of a majority vote of the members of the 
board not being obtained, provision is made for the unanimous choice of a 
referee, or, in case of failure to agree, for the appointment of a referee by the 
federal Minister of Labour. However, all decisions so far rendered by the 
board have been unanimous. The board deals with all disputes between the 
respective railway managements and their employees, members of the unions 
above named, concerning the interpretation or application of wage schedules or 
agreements and which have not been settled by direct negotiations. Disputes 
arising out of the negotiation of new agreements as to wages and working con- 
ditions or amendments thereto are not, however, embraced within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, and several disputes 
of this nature have, since the creation of the board, been referred to Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the terms of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 also 
determines differences existing between railways and classes of employees not 
represented on the board, provided joint submission of the case is made to the 
board by the parties concerned. 

A similar tribunal, the Canadian National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2, was organized on September 1, 1925, by agreement between 
the Canadian National Railways and its clerks, station, baggageroom and 
freight shed employees, roundhouse, shop and stores labourers (members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees), for the purpose of disposing 
of grievances or disputes which might arise respecting the application, non- 
application or interpretation of agreements as to wages or working conditions. 
All disputes arising out of proposed changes in rates of pay, rules or working 
conditions are specifically excluded from the jurisdiction of the board. The 
board is composed of eight members, four of whom are selected by the railway 
management and four by the employees concerned. A majority vote of the full 
board is necessary for a decision, which is binding upon the parties; if no deci- 
sion is reached, provision is made for the appointment of an arbitrator. The 
agreement is effective until cancelled by thirty days’ notice given at any time 
by either party to the other. In November, 1925, the scope of the board was 
enlarged to include additional classes, namely, dining, sleeping and parlor car 
employees. | 

An agreement between the Railway Association of Canada and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labour, 
governing rates of pay and rules of service for crafts in the locomotive and car 
departments of various Canadian railways, contains a provision that all griev- 
ances and disputes which cannot be adjusted directly by the railway officials 
and the employees’ representatives shall be jointly submitted in writing to the 
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Railway Association of Canada and to Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of Labour, “ for adjudication or final dispo- 
sition.” This arrangement has been in operation for several years. 

The railways and employees participating in the above mentioned agree- 
ments are not exempted from the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, but, since all the disputes going before these voluntary agencies for 
adjustment are settled, comparatively tew disputes affecting the railway labour 
classes are now referred under the terms of this statute. Five of the applica- 
tions for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation received during the fiscal year 
1926-27 concerned railway disputes; in each case the dispute was one falling 
outside the scope of the agreements referred to above. 


SUMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNvDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz: (i) show- 
ing proceedings by industries concerned during the fiscal years 1925-26 and 
1926-27; (ii) showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22) 
1907, to March 31, 1927; (iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-1927, number of 
disputes dealt with; (iv) showing by calendar years, 1907-1927, number of dis- 
putes dealt with; (v) containing statistical summary of operations under the 
statute for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926; and (vi) containing statis- 
tical summary of operations under the statute for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1927. 

In the nineteenth annual report of proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the tables summarizing operations under the statute during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926, were not inserted, the features of the year’s 
activities in this respect being shown in narrative form. For the convenience 
of those who are desirous of keeping a complete tabulated record on the sub- 
ject, the summary tables omitted from the 1925-26 report are included in the 
present chapter (see Tables I and V). 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 
1925-26 AND 1926-27 


April 1, 1925, to March 31, April 1, 1926, to March 31, 
1926 1927 


a 


Number | Number } Number | Number Number | Number 


Industries affected of applica- of of strikes Jof applica- of of strikes 
tions for | Boards not tions for | Boards not 
Boards estab- averted | Boards estab- averted 


received lished | or ended | received lished | or ended 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transporta- 
tion and communication and other 
public utilities— 


(1) Mines— 
EE 3 SRAM ole) de eo 0 0 0 1 0 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
ion— 
(a) Steam railwave..iciisckcw ll. 1 0 0 5 5 0 
(b) Street and Electric Railways... 1 - 0 0 2 2. 0 
(GJ EERPTOSS co 27 SiN) etek bie S 0 0 0 1 1 0 
(Pimeuinning tae Se iw 0 0 0 2 2 0 
fos er elepranie lect, oe oe. 2 oi 0 0 0 2 0 0 
(FP irorephonsd = sear Co ek 0 0 0 1 0 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act.......... 2 0 0 5 1 0 
CASES Re Ga TE ER eae 4 0 0 19 11 0 
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On March 31, 1927, results were still pending in connection with three 
applications concerning disputes between (1) the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain of their 
employees being checkers and coopers, members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; (2) the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of its employees being clerks, freight 
handlers, warehousemen, passenger station employees, stores employees, station- 
ary engineers, stationary firemen, classified and unclassified labourers in and 
around shops and warehouses, etc., as represented by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees; (3) the British Columbia Telephone Company . 
and certain of its employees being members of Locals 230 and 310, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. | 


Il. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
MARCH 81, 1927 


Ae ee SIEGE LEE aL 


Number of | Number 
applications] of strikes 
for not 
Boards averted 
received or ended 


Industries affected 


1 a i ae a i RN 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work— 


(1) Mines— 
a) OnE ns ee ee nae tee cites > Ra a rn a eG cl Meade 72 10 
Gh TASES, DRE, ANE 2s 5, Ri Mine Not 20 5 
(03) Asbestos: amici 14 kk! amiad Enrcie- tamer og ater: Mae iipineney 9 al eis spl 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
a) Steam wailways Teo. AI aT ee ees a 198 7 
(b) Street and electric railways......... 50. -00 cee sees ernst eet 108 a. 
(¢) FORDIOSS ee wnbe s+ + tee ae ik a cial ail aad rth eGR Ee 12 1 
(ay CARIES. EGTA, RS SEY PRE INS CRT Sra een og 34 0 
(e)I'T clegrdpbs duaun | headasepetn f? urge! One ir te ERR oe Bese EE 23 I 
(F) WDelephonese oie yess ccs Hat: ait E ined es yi nemer bit bier ait gt 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Dightiand power-on oes. 6 eee ett 7 a EEE le A ARE 24 3 
(5) ‘Wlevatote..S2). uc dp cn pane Bh Oe SM etal a i acetals te 1 0 
(Api Wartworks 00550 tii es ee ae ke sean ain eacareceaicern 2 30 i) 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act 130 Zn 
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i] 
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II. CONCILIATION WORK 


Apart from the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
services of the officers of the Department of Labour were utilized during the 
year in the adjustment of a number of labour disputes through conciliation. 
In certain cases in which application had been made for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, it was found that the Act did not apply, but the department lent 
the assistance of its officers in promoting an amicable settlement. In many of 
the disputes where a settlement was secured by conciliation, no strike took 
place and it was deemed desirable to give the matter as little publicity as pos- 
sible. Some of the best work of the department achieved in this way often is 
known, therefore, to the disputants alone. Bee 7 

The Minister of Labour took an active part personally in proceedings in 
certain cases. In several instances the disputes in question had previously been 
referred to boards established under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Reference is made in the chapter of the present report dealing with the opera- 
tion of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to the services which the 
Minister of Labour rendered in this connection and in which he was particularly 
successful. The minister evinced, indeed, a personal interest in the settlement 
of all industrial controversies which came to the attention of the department, 
and himself mediated in a number of individual disputes, his efforts in pro- 
moting good relations between employers and employees meeting with 
decided success. In still other instances the good offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in the settlement of labour disputes were exerted through 
the Fair Wages Officers, who are stationed at different industrial centres. 
The officers in question are: Mr. F. E. Harrison, resident in Vancouver, 
who is the departmental representative for the four western provinces; Mr. E. N. 
Compton, resident Fair Wages Officer in Toronto, whose territory comprises the 
province of Ontario; and Mr. Theo. Bertrand, resident Fair Wages Officer in 
Montreal. Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, though not actually an officer of 
the department, acted on various occasions as a special representative in con- 
nection with conciliation work in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

Following the custom of previous years, visits were made by Mr. Harrison 
to the largest centres of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, both 
during the summer and winter months, in order to keep in touch with indus- 
trial conditions, to obtain accurate wages data, and to assist in the adjustment 
of labour disputes. As in previous years, visits were made by the Fair Wages 
Officer to the various coal mining centres with a view to investigating employ- 
ment conditions, and reports were forwarded to the department. Happily, there 
were practically no interruptions of work in the coal mining industry during 
the past year, largely owing to the fact that wage agreements had been made 
between the operators and the employees which have still another year to run. 

During the fiscal year Mr. Harrison was instrumental in bringing ten 
strikes to a conclusion and also assisted in the adjustment of twenty-five other 
labour disputes. During April, 1926, the moulders employed in the different 
metal trades industries in Vancouver ceased work, demanding an advance of 
$1 a day in wages. The strike continued until August 12, when, through the 
mediation of the departmental official, a compromise settlement was made and 
work resumed. In May, 1926, the carpenters employed in the building trades 
industry in Vancouver ceased work owing to the refusal of the employers to 
grant a five-day week. Mr. Harrison was successful in bringing about the ter- 
mination of this strike on the 12th of the month. The settlement provided for 
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an increase in wages but for the continuance of the six-day week. During the 
month of February, 1927, an application for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was under consideration by the civic employees of Calgary. Mr. Harrison 
called upon the Mayor of Calgary and the President of the Calgary Civic 
Employees’ Federation .and offered his services as a mediator. An amicable 
settlement was reached as the result of negotiations extending over a period of 
three weeks. 

Mr. E. McG, Quirk, of Montreal, visited Winnipeg in April, 1926, in con- 
nection with a dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company and 
its motormen and conductors. In the month of May following, he visited Quebec 
in company with Mr. Theo, Bertrand, Fair Wages Officer, in connection with 
complaints which had reached the Department of Labour concerning employ- 
ment conditions on a contract for harbour improvements there. In the same 
month Mr. Quirk proceeded to Halifax, Sydney, Truro, New Glasgow, and 
Amherst, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; and to Saint John and Moncton, N.B., 
im connection with various departmental matters. In June and July his services 
were utilized as a mediator in connection with a dispute between the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Company and _ its electricians, helpers, and station 
tenders. Mr, Quirk’s services were utilized during August in mediation work 
with respect to disputes between the Montreal Shipping Federation and its 
truckers and checkers, and also in a dispute between the Southern Counties 
Railway Company and its employees. He also rendered mediation service 
during the fall months in connection with both of these matters. Reference is 
made elsewhere in the present report to the assistance which this officer rendered 
with regard to disputes which had been referred to boards established under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Mr. E. N. Compton, resident Fair Wages Officer in Toronto, had occasion 
to make frequent visits to the Welland Canal district in connection with a 
number of labour questions which arose on the contracts for the construction 
of the Welland Ship Canal. This part of his work is dealt with in the chapter 
relating to Fair Wages. His good offices as a conciliator were also utilized in 
connection with labour disputes which occurred in Toronto and elsewhere in 
the province, 

Mr. Theo. Bertrand’s work as resident Fair Wages Officer in Montreal 
_ during the year had mainly to do with the preparation of fair wages schedules and 
disputes as to wages rates paid on certain Government contracts. Assistance 
was also rendered by him on request in the preparation of a number of indus- 
trial agreements. Mr. Bertrand made investigations into nine industrial dis- 
putes during the year, involving 144 firms and upwards of 5,000 employees, 


Hil. FAIR WAGES 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada is based on a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commens which was adopted at the session of 1900 in the 
terms following:— 


“That it is resolved that all Government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to give eifect thereto. . 

“It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds.” 
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The policy outlined in this resolution was accepted at once by the Govern- 
ment and has been adhered to during the years which have since passed. Addi- 
tional force was given to the Fair Wages Policy in 1903 by the inclusion in the 
Railway Act of a section requiring the payment of current rates of wages to all 
workmen engaged in the construction of lines of railway towards which financial 
aid was granted by the Parliament of Canada. The section of the Railway Act 
in question reads as follows:— 

“(1) In every case in which the Parliament of Canada votes financial aid by way of 
subsidy or guarantee towards the cost of railway construction, all mechanics, labourers or 
other persons who perform labour in such construction shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed; and if there is no current rate in such district, then a fair and reasonable 


te. 
“(2) In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reason- 
able rate, it shall be determined by the Minister, whose decision shall be final.” 


Contractors were required by Order in Council in 1907 to post fair wages 
schedules in a conspicuous place on any public works under construction and to 
keep a record of payments made to the workmen in their employ, such records 
to be open for inspection by fair wages officers of the Government. 

In order that the fair wages conditions inserted in departmental contracts 
might be made as nearly uniform in terms and administration as possible, the 
Fair Wages Policy was confirmed in 1922 by Order in Council (see Annual 
Report, 1922, pages 42-46). 

This Order in Council contains two sets of labour conditions marked “A” 
and “B,” respectively. The former is applicable to “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the construction or remodelling of 
public buildings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry-docks, 
elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifications and 
other works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and other 
works for facilitating the transmission of timber, and all other works and pro- 
perties constructed or remodelled for the Government of Canada”; the like 
conditions are as far as practicable observable also by the departments of govern- 
ment in connection with all agreements involving the grant of Dominion public 
funds in the form of subsidy, advance, loan or guarantee for any of the purposes 
mentioned. ‘The conditions marked “B” are observable by the departments 
concerned in connection with “ all contracts for the manufacture and supply to 
the Government of Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing and other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in Council.” 

As a result of experience gained in the administration of the fair wages 
policy, as set forth in the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, certain amendments 
were made to the “A” conditions by Order in Council of April 9, 1924, on 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, which, without altering the scope 
and intent of the policy, are intended to make its purpose clearer and more 
definite. 

In the case of all contracts to which the “ A” conditions apply, the depart- 
ment of the Government concerned is required to communicate to the Depart- 
ment of Labour the nature of the proposed contract and the classes of labour 
likely to be required in its execution. The Labour Department is charged with 
the preparation of schedules setting forth the rates of wages and hours of labour 
generally accepted as current, for competent workmen of the various classes 
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required, in the district in which the work is to be performed. This fair wage 
schedule is thereupon embodied in the contract. In any cases where the Depart- 
ment of Labour is unable to furnish fair wages schedules for the purpose afore- 
said, authority is given for the insertion in the contract of a fair wage clause in 
the terms following:— . 


All mechanies, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no current rates in such district, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in the trade in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any time and from time to time determine, for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages, 
and the current or fair and reasonable hours. and may from time to time rescind, revoke, 
amend or vary any such decision, provided that his determination and any amendment or 
variation shall not be operative prior to the period of three months immediately preceding 
the date thereof. Where there are special circumstances which in the judgment of the 
Minister of Labour make it expedient that he should do so. he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove =et forth. decide what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages for overtime. and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
oi the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of werk so ss to give effect to such decision. In ease the contractor shall fail 
so to do, or to pay to any emplevee or employees for any services performed, or for any 
hours of labour, wages according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the 
Mmister of Labour may authorize and direct the minister* to pay any such wages at the 
rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the contractor and ary such payment shal! for all purposes as between the con+. 
tractor and the Government be deemed and taken to be payment to the contractor, and 
the contractor shall be bound in every particular by any such authority, direction and pay- 
ment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised 
as to any employee or employees where it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between the contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or empleyees belong or the authorized representatives of such class 
of employees fixing rates of wages. overtime conditions and hours of Jabour. 


i=* 


Since the inception of the Fair Wages Policy in 1900, fair wages officers 
have been employed by the Department of Labour to prepare fair wages 
schedules as required and to assist in the adjustment of complaints and disputes 
arising from time to time as to the proper rates observable under the terms of 
Government contracts. 

During the year 1926-7 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions in connection with the execution of sixty-nine contracts. These were 
divided among the different departments of the Government as follows: Rail— 
ways and Canals. 6; Marine and Fisheries, 2; National Defence. 1; Indian 
Affairs, 4: and Public Works, 56. 


WorKS FOR WHICH Farr WaGres Conprrions PREPARED 


The iollowing tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1926-7:— 


* The term “minister” in this case refers to the minister of the department with which the 
contract is made. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER or 


TABLE showing, by provinces, the Fair Wages Conditions prepared, 1926-7 


Prince New . Sas- 
Department of Government |Edward| Nova | Bruns- | Quekec | Ontario! Mani- |katche-|Alberta} British | Total 
Island | Scotia | wick toab wan | Columbia 
Wathwaws ane Canale cnc. «on |ns oaks Le oe «3 Gee eh eee EME \PRRTIE PR alice cederse lttirs Gch) a eee 6 
Marine and Fisheries...........|........ ps aaa te a aie EAL po yee snes ctr | ey SRE IRE | SAIN eA ARE er oe 2 
National Defence... @esescale. oes Rt ee RM A ie i a Ah ie Ae ee) Aen es A AY i 
NCEE CLT Tesh eRe iy ee ae | ee RRL ee ea aes 1 ei). ae ae iid hee Aer 1 4 
Bubhe Works)... ccc asctenc coe 6 1 2 22 TE AY el eee eed 13 56 
Perec: fae ee es oie 6 559 2 23 OYE |e: a i eines eres eaactae 14 6% 


Post Orrice Contracts.—list of supplies furnished the Post Office Department 
by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for the protection of the labour 
employed, which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1926-7. 


Nature of Order Amount 
of Order 

$ “cts 
Making metal dating stamp and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 709 41 
DiGi anoire pain oer Stans sa aLErS, CLC...) yee eee cok oe nee leas we 224 24 
Miakineg up and supplsing letter Carrious wniiorms,,etew eget sa es hot eS bl ae 3,633 16 
wes Fant nage Wn Eo 275 uur 4 pial le aa an all kA UE lk. 3 lil, 20 a ORR PM RL a 212 09 
tae Heise. ewe ee ae ee SS oe em Coma ek eer Ars 8,930 45 
SE Ale Sins Silat Sid.” ie Smile RS ost gt 2 MBE! ia ns tases 5 ois th iy ad inl es A oct cme 1,059 75 
TGtetira LO MP te Er OOses” CURE hse. oA. 6 kl Ra ee ee eo ee ee ee ee, Se 48 35 
Waking metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 878 21 
Meine angurepamane tab bermtatees, Caters, C6! 9. cf een eee uk en sew ee oe eee oe 203 46 
anime aid supplying letter carmers unilormsy etewes at eee tals eh eee. he 3,659 66 
ESA Save Lela 0° Ue gery C0), CURACY © pail alae le dae Me ih a MM He hE Sed 2 Sloe a ieee oR 83 14 
Pe aa ae RE AGO de os. ae a eet Se cent a, ee. eer ae OR ere A a, eee 7,396 57 
COTS nu Rai). A leeds ie See a ERE 2 Se A ge he pe tc nh noe epeanmatiets 4 Soh an 593 50 
epee to Let terhooxosepic ty Re Sey fi ct St: ee eee ecole eae a. na cet tees aah 19 25 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 699 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, UC eee ie pare Borate Sle Stee A os ore ae Te 231 14 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforn SESRRCS cre op ecto katate. da) AMM ene tet aha al Sneed 328 29 
RHE CEN EP a Cag AG be Ae) EAR ch ie Pid AN Ree ale eM MMS, os a | 2 Sie alr AE RAMI SS ah ae 142 38 
SU hig We ANS BUNGE, Ute A ae die dg Gola Wei i ARO MAMMA. ho tin he ee Rao i Mend A Ms ha lh oii 24,070 06 
ee ee, Oreck et me le neve, ee, A i meee wen? aie, Jt SRE a cl 294 75 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 909 23 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, Pea RSM oy Bea) OE) Es SOM Teen tea he On EI 206 36 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ unifor TS: | CUCE RS ae ERD ME A tL Ae Wii a 9,849 26 
PRA UG; URC OE Ces Aca: eae fk. oes Dis. ss: salts 5 Se ORR x MEY MR! ck By fe alte a 58 09 
(ECCS SOS AY Tabane cab: TM aS: oan ee ee 8 la SR Ase, rane Meee 11,739 36 
Pe fe, CR ei. ooh x. ed Me Ses 5 CN MiG eee a, 230 00 
TES CAN), Sm kat hE Cen he ne ly op ce RE eS deca taal ola 51,05 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 996 23 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, CLG. hcg em lg 6 wee, 0 Nae vals eo 130 09 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etc............. 00. cece eee e cece veeeees 11,138 46 
CT ACEP ETN ce Ue Eh, SC, aro! eA OS ad es ain oo genince eee 759 97 
URE SOR te 1, iia. Cae a ees St A Sn ey aad 1,155 00 
PO Pe 9 Sd RS, Es. DRE ae en rele oe S|» ENP NL a Oba AB 22040 
Dera anh et en chai anc ee a iE ed, has ae ey tenes ae eek 113 65 
POET OMTGS, CLO Hn eee ald Bre eo cs Wick ic etn Ee ries ceeks dis Ae BOL, Set 1,317 19 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 777 60 
RMakane and repair ruober stamps, Caters, etG.. ;.. dea2qa- ee ae en Gerla veer ie wien as 89 22 
Making tin and supplyanc letter Carriers’ uniforms, etG: winch oe ee fk Os cle ps Sete eos 25,266 48 
oles EO aged RO RCARE (i) Cera Sg NE Cheba, A! AM ee a ee 385 24 
SESH UGSc beeen a We A ple Se Eee Saale a en CE RN, | 2h pte Ae. See gee aa Pee 751 75 
Repairs, Cale A. Ma Ie OO ec LE ok cuts a5 afi eee eM RN. 2 oh hh eas ie we 34 55 
Pattoroetan: Obs eae ee eee te gh ee RE os aac a ee Meds, os attr oe oe sonatas 450 85 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 433 39 
Making ana repaitine@erubiier staraps, Gaiters, etc; .< . 2.2. eee... Boake koe eS 63 78 
Making up and supplying letter cartiers’ uniforms, etc... 2 ries ee ce a ie ee ee ee we 10,974 40 
Fe Aa TMNT AT ce Me ce YD cages sb BELA Reg SSM ea LCE ene FET at 250 97 
ete rn | 0 PR CC ee) a ot SI os aly ce tov uals SMW Gs wie lekoae 771 = 45 
(each or: eee ATE DUNE) 4 RRs Klar Gk) Sanna SORES Se 0. cr eh 2 nr ae eee 23 60 
EOE rss OBR BSR TE? TN TS Sa a [OE Ne ome eres ehh ACY)” Y, Clr i grr Pe PAG eae 
EES ney. Sadia! Rite. UE dR UR OS SAN RE i.e 3. oc Sen” eee Oe SS eS 6,780 37 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 4,110 51 
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Post Orrick ContTracts.—List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department 
—Concluded 


NN nnn [anne 


Nature of Order Amount 
of Order 

$ cts 

Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc..........-.. g RY eRe ee wey as ee 135 05 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC..........----- eee eee eee eee ene 12,012 37 
Stamping pade, ink, Gtel).c7.5. b.6.05 jos ae ea abe = epee amie aa gen eae Ee ae OE RR 300 20 
ST [badly Gc) tracts ipAlry. Tabara Pai a maior ir eae REY ae un esis ae Ne seater, dae ang 236 25 
Letter boxes; Obs oe sue oops Wai bs ala sie be ea Mee ote aie ee Pallet ga gg nle g wher etal me amelie die 0+ '<i Sela, 4,555 00 
Bae fittings: sis oe oe yee c a os ald cctpence sim a s1ecibcete are “oec> ern ceye, Miecnee le ee abet os ate ease aaa 2s le ac 33,047 38 
Cotton duck for wiail Bags is tie ee 8 TIT Ie RT RON, Tanna eNel atta oe 7% 5 biG 7 raters 66,812 05 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 500 51 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, Caters, €tC.......... eee e eee e cece e cece teeter eres 231 40 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC..........-. 2. cece ee eee eee 42°271.75 
Stamping pads, iN) SECs ss. eles dois yet aeige lea 's meloiele nde pile emlaldiata = ae ieee saan oe emRa 340 47 
etter boxes, Ores rai: cic uly eiow Mein elem wine aise US olen Nn Bienes ate eae iieinuale cin a Seen eect a. «earn tee 609 21 
Bag fittingsts tire ica ook ohh spakine gyi os plescen’s slenes tie le aie ike Aeuraya  aivcatin + ‘ale gimueenwiing 2 shy 4PM Wer 26,775 48 
Catton duck: fOr Dail Das cies coi ss ase oe Coos isk pun a RO Rutan ied cA au Ra A ow alestiare ote eee rat 28,893 17 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 2,925 67 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etC.........-.- eee cece eee eee eee etter: 243 85 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etc.........--.. 66. c eee eee eee eee 11,384 24 
Stamping pads, Ink) C66... s-<iis/vbiy's wa bee Hele amin le Seaca o/mieairigieara a aE Uae te!s aledahe lig oAtuela/s| Tipton ent 338 42 
Bag Rett e e  O e el aaa acter dm eo a a od lel ana ol ae mae ual eat onal faa ks 6,134 78 
Gotton duck for mail Bags. os cc ee ice ob ies ale eos bara) oe etre a aac Laie legues oie ip orga ot arate iia cl 22,606 06 
pF yA NG on Baer URIS) ROR MUONS URS AUS MN GPRM EL NS <ul? ain rah Bly. (Sia She Ma MRSS 2e 8. 87 10 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 794 15 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc............-. PR ech i, AIR BY 137 44 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC..........-.6- 6. e cece cence eee eee: 12,970 04 
Stamping pads, Ink, OUCids ch les is dvlares' = soins be waleln de Bieler eaielely rb velista te ais ama ta ale Pep 326 89 
Bae Fittings ee aa eae ee) ea ai ee a ee ed ee se een 1,028 15 
Cotton duck fOr Wall Dees. |. osc 5 co ys dle soieiet es lect geal Slain ella ate ae pha aaee ae eae ee mace cnas asta 443 72 
a PETE ae NOR RMS) O10 EVLA ESRC CH RNEH Ss onMRtA OL TD AAPOR PRIN Aras!” A PMS) Sr ata Alita SPONTA 519 80 
Detar Carriers SAtCDele ee i la aN avin 4b ceed ale co eyeie aaa a ome seis alot’ 9B sr kle, die wheeene aaialean 380 25 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 842 61 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etC.........-......s sere eee Lt od grannies 0 ai Seen 205 24 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC.......-.. 66.6 c cece eee eee eee eee 34,376 14 
Stamping pada; ink, OGG. oly 5 i ek ait ese dee lol aint atte iia all OUR ee PM ES ese! a. 58 97 
Fee teteins) i). fs cues ae Ue alepie a Kiev nlors 4 ates ate yg OI 69" lint ela amg gall sa 0G hoe ala oh pe 1,565 00 
Gotton duck for mail bags) es hee ey eS ae wc) ea nee ele les Mle tas een de nb len lel Sac eies clon eat 5,443 72 
Ura Tessie MA UE ON TY ral leat Ae At tg PR Ie WR cc” MEME BR CSR av ek ES Sea MRL Fae Paee ie Nea 2 > 630 90 
Letter carriers’ satchels) $6 cnn DHE. Wiles clestea’s > « Ghee ela ae ehgie «n> ofa sity Gian ee seve +\ieet 2,037 57 
Bh Wey 224 ERRORS A tn Lael PLY NORM LWA he Rh ceca ty (RAR eC pact RN PAR, 4 438,192 96 
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IV. STATISTICS 


Statistical and other information relating to labour conditions has been 
collected and published by the Department of Labour since its establishmert 
in 1900 as required by statute (Conciliation and Labour Act, chapter 96, 
Revised Statutes, 1906, section 12). In accordance with the “Statistics 
Act, 1918,” and under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, statistics 
are collected and published in co-operation with the Dominion Statistician, in 
close association with statistics of general social and economic conditions as 
organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An important feature of this arrangement is the use by the department of 
the classification of industries and occupations drawn up in the bureau and 
followed by various departments of the Federal Government Service in the 
compilation and publication of records and statistics. 

The present chapter contains information as to strikes and lockouts, wages 
and hours, prices and cost of living, and as to fata! industrial accidents. Infor- 
mation as to employment, labour organization, and other subjects will be found 
in other chapters. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on 
the establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars of 
industrial disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette, the 
official monthly publication of the department; also in an early issue each year 
a summary statement of the previous calendar year is printed in the Labour 
Gazette, with a statistical analysis. The figures are given for the calendar year 
rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they are more easily com- 
parable with statistics on the same subject gathered in other countries, which 
also as a rule use the calendar year. 

A special report on strikes and lockouts was issued in 1913 giving detailed 
information and statistical analysis for the period 1901 to 1912, and in 1918 
another was issued giving summary tables for the period 1901 to 1916 and 
detailed information for the period 1911 to 1916. A report covering the whole 
period back to 1901 is now in course of preparation in view of the fact that 
the above reports have been for some time out of print. As the classification 
of industries and occupations was altered in 1918 and again in 1922, and as 
certain other changes in methods of compilation and analysis have been made, 
the record for the entire period is being revised in order to secure, so far as 1s 
possible. completeness and comparability of the figures for the entire record. 

The record of the department includes all strikes and lockouts of which 
information becomes available to the department and the methods taken to 
secure information are such as to practically preclude omissions of a serious 
nature. As a lockout, or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, 
is rarely encountered, strikes and lockouts are recorded together in the statis- 
tieal tables. and the term “ dispute ” or “ industrial dispute ” is frequently used. 
Se far as concerns figures given with respect to duration of strikes, numbers of 
employees concerned, etc., it is impossible always to secure exact information, 
but the estimate made in such cases is the result of painstaking methods in the 
collection of data. and, with increasing experience in dealing with the subject, 
it is believed that the statistics indicate the conditions with reasonable precision. 

A strike or lockout. included as such in the records of the department, Is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees, and lasting at least. one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees were not until 1924 included in the published record, 
but a separate record of such disputes was maintained in the department. 
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Since 1924, however, any disputes involving a time loss of ten working days 
or more have been included in the published reeord. In 1926 the separate 
record of disputes causing less than ten days’ time loss included only one— 
involving three employees for one-half day, and resulting in a time loss of 
one and one-half working days. ; : 

The department secures information as to the occurrence of a strike or 
lockout through newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette in over 
sixty industrial centres throughout the Dominion, from its officers in touch with 
disputes and negotiations and from labour organizations and employers con- 
cerned. As soon as a strike or lockout is reported, report forms are sent to the 
representatives of the employers and of the employees involved in the dispute, 
calling for details as to dates, numbers involved, causes, negotiations, terms of 
settlement, etc. From these reports and any other information secured the 
statistics are compiled, as well as statements for publication in the Labour 
Gazette and in other reports. It is very unusual for either party to a strike or 
lockout to neglect or refuse to make out and forward to the department the 
desired report, all parties apparently recognizing the importance of the publica- 
tion of complete and accurate information. If the dispute is of more than one 
month’s duration, a progress report is secured at the end of each month or more 
frequently. Supplementary reports are secured through officers of the depart- 
ment and correspondents of the Labour Gazette, especially when conflicting 
information is furnished by the various parties to the dispute. 

An analysis of the statistics shows that, out of the seventy-seven disputes 
in existence during the year, all but five involved less than one thousand 
employees and only fourteen involved over two hundred and fifty employees. 
Over thirty of the disputes lasted less than five days and only seventeen over 
thirty days. One dispute caused over 50,000 days’ time loss, namely, that of 
boot factory employees at Quebec. Two disputes caused over 25,000 days’ time 
loss and less than 50,000, namely, that of lumber workers in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur, Ont., and that of men’s clothing factory workers at Montreal, P.Q. The 
province having the largest number of disputes was Ontario, namely, twenty- 
two, but these caused only nineteen per cent of the time loss for the year. The 
province of Quebec had eighteen disputes and these caused 61.5 per cent of the 
time loss for the year. The results of the disputes were that twenty-five out of 
the seventy-seven disputes terminated in favour of employees, twenty-three in 
favour of employers, nineteen ended in compromises or were partially success- 
ful, and ten were unterminated at the end of the year or lapsed without a definite 
result. Out of 24,142 employees involved in disputes during the year, 5,556 were 
successful, 14,736 were unsuccessful, and 3,347 were partially successful. An 
analysis by causes shows that thirty-five of the disputes were due to demands 
for increases in wages, in some cases with other changes, and that twenty-seven 
were connected with some question of union organization, sixteen of these being 
to secure or maintain union wages and working conditions. 

The accompanying tables afford summary statistics as to the strikes and 
lockouts for the calendar year 1926 and preceding years, the first table showing 
the number of disputes, the numbers of employees and employers involved and 
the time loss in working days back to 1901, and the total for the period, the 
other table giving similar data by months back to 1921. 

It will be observed that the year.1926 was marked by less disturbance from 
strikes and lockouts than any year since 1916, the number of disputes and num- 
bers of employees involved being about the same as in each year from 1923 to 
1925, but the time loss in man working days, less than 300,000, was the lowest 
figure since 1916, and less than in any year since 1900, except 1902, 1904, 1905, 
1915, and 1916. The notable feature of the year 1926 was the relatively small 
amount of time loss due to strikes or lockouts in coal mines, in contrast with 
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conditions from 1922 to 1925 inclusive, a period marked by not only a large 
number of disputes in coal mines but by a series of disputes involving large num- 
bers of miners for long periods of time. 

The chief disputes during 1926 occurred in establishments manufacturing 
clothing and boots and shoes, nearly two-thirds of the time loss for the year 
appearing in these two, industrial groups. There was also a substantial amount 
of time loss in logging and in mining. The most important disputes during the 
year were those of boot factory employees at Quebec from May to September, 
involving 3,000 employees and causing a time loss of 88,677 working days; 
men’s clothing factory workers at Montreal, involving 5,000 employees from 
July 26 to the end of the year, most of them having secured their demands and 
resumed work in a few weeks; lumber workers in the district about Port Arthur, 
Ont., involving 700 employees and causing a time loss of 30,400 working days. 
In coal mining there were twenty disputes, some involving large numbers of 
miners, but these lasted only a few days and so did not cause very much time 
loss. 


RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY YEARS 


Number of disputes Disputes in existence in the year 
Year In existence | Beginning | Fmployers | Employees | Time loss in 
in the year | in the year | involved involved working 
days 

a a reh ea eA Riel ites cg ao coset 104 104 273 28 , 686 632,311 
BO ART oe OE RUA its alee Soh tnreiaie.s ix 121 121 420 12, 264 120, 940 
USO 1 A 2 UR 1, UR a Ma el i a 146 146 927 50,041 1, 226, 500 
OTs Peale GR! ee. Menara | bans A a 99 99 575 16,482 265, 004 
DOU rien tt Wt 6 oh hf Mie cite Rin onve. 9 89 88 437 16; 223 217, 244 
TOG Te i, Fa Ee Eas oe SS 141 141 1,015 26, 050 359, 797 
EU a en ce agg aria A ac, eee a 149 144 825 36, 224 621,962 
BO eee AL: Fuk o SRRE MENT Ae Re ate AB's. Gieke 68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
OUG ec yee eras fa, 69 69 397 Lise 871,845 
UOT, SRI)” ae Oe eR Cees 84 82 Pyseo 21, 280 718,635 
PTs hc Re RRR omar davies one yond cnesais 99 96 475 30, 094 2,046, 650 
ee ee ses HI ie MN. ats 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
COE a «ee ee ee 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1, 287,678 
LOLA Nee. eS. RMR OP RAM. witPt Seals es as 44 40 205 8,678 430, 054 
DOT tire, ee OU ER ASE LS ai. 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
OY bi Ba ERR MMI 6, OG BRR NE 75 74 271 21157 208 , 277 
Sa oe eee eee tee Ge 148 141 714 48 , 329 1,134,970 
OCT SOO SE PSM et eee ir eet ter ane 196 191 766 ° 68, 489 763,341 
PL i ont UM EE Ns Boies 3 298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942,189 
Sessa ee Ge rere tiie es te ss. 285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
IER eid VES MR ARS ees») Soin W cht 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
Pe ee) Me I A i 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
ROO eae oak EMBER Re peter ciged eee fete ws 91 (xs 419 32,868 768,494 
ROO, . 8 ct Wn, A hole ie, AS re: 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
MCS ON 8”, ae ER Beco Recta ee wi ier 8 83 81 510 25,796 1,743,996 
Pee, ane at eal 77 73 598 24,142 296,811 
A RA eS ee 3,075" 2,957* 17,514* 885,627*| 25,159,656 


* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once, 
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The record does not include disputes as to which information has been 
received indicating that employment conditions are no longer affected, although 
the unions or organizations concerned have not yet declared them terminated. 
Information is available as to the following disputes of this nature: Metal 
polishers, Sackville, N.B., March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 
1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 1925; hat and cap makers, Toronto, 
June 16, 1925; tailors, Toronto, November 16, 1925; moulders, Guelph, June 2, 
1924; moulders, Owen Sound, January 19, 1925; moulders, Sarnia, March 3, 
1925; upholsterers, Montreal, June 23, 1925. All but the first three, however, 
lapsed during 1926. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss in working days by groups of 
industries for each year back to 1901 shows that in mining considerable time 
loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 1922, 
1923 and 1924, with very little time loss for 1926. In metal trades no great 
time loss appeared except in 1919, when the strikes in the metal trades in various 
cities and the general strike in Winnipeg in sympathy with the metal trades’ 
strike there, caused a time loss of about two million days. In 1918, 1920 and 
1923, however, the time losses (in these trades) were larger than in other years. 
In building and construction considerable time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 
1911 and 1919. In transportation there was considerable time loss only in 1901, 
due to a strike of trackmen, in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop machinists, 
and in 1918 and 1919 due to numbers of strikes in street railway operation, as 
well as among freight handlers, in local transportation, cartage, etc. The item 
“ other industries” for 1926 included a comparatively large time loss in boot 
and shoe manufacturing. 

From the chart showing results of the disputes it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 
1917 and 1918, periods of steadily rising prices and expanding business, but 
were unsuccessful in 1908, 1919, and 1920, years of uncertainty in industry. 

The following notes deal with the chief features in strikes and lockouts 
during the year 1926. 

LOGGING 

The four disputes in the logging industry involved 1,250 employees, causing 
a time loss of 32.230 working days. All these disputes were to secure increases 
in wages and all but one were partially or substantially successful. The prin- 
cipal dispute was one In the vicinity of Port Arthur, Ont., involving 26 employers 
and about 700 employees, between September 16 and November 8, causing a 
time loss of 30,400 days. This dispute was to secure increases in wages and 
better working ccnditions, and from time to time various employers agreed to 
increase the wages but not always to the amount demanded, namely, $60 per 
month. 

MINING 


All disputes in the industry occurred in coal mines, being 20 in number, 
involving 8,895 employees and causing a time loss of 30,135 days. Only two of 
ihe disputes involved a large number of men and only one of the disputes lasted 
more than a few days. A number of these were strikes in Nova Scotia to pre- 
vent the employment of miners who were not members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which had an agreement with the employers, or of miners 
who were members of another organization. These were substantially success- 
ful. The only dispute lasting more than a few days was that involving coal 
miners in the neighbourhood of Edmonton, Alta., lasting from July 1 to the end 
of August, the miners demanding an increase in wages and the recognition of 
their union. The employers refused the latter demand on the ground that this 
union had become affiliated with a new organization, and also refused the wage 
increase. Shortly afterwards some of the mine operators settled with their 
employees on the basis of the same wages and working conditions as before the 
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strike, without recognition of the union, and later employees returned to the 
other mines under similar conditions. . 


MANUFACTURING 


Most of the disputes in this industry occurred in establishments connected 
with the manufacturing of men’s clothing, furs and boots. Nearly all of these 
disputes were to maintain union conditions, to secure union wage scales and 
working conditions, or to secure union agreements and recognition of the union. 
The most important of these disputes was in Montreal, where the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers called out on strike at the end of July all the workers under 
its Jurisdiction, in order to maintain the wages and working conditions pro- 
vided for in agreements already in force and to secure agreements in other estab- 
lishments. A number of employers were reported to be violating the terms of the 
agreements, especially by sending out work to non-union contract shops. As a 
result of the dispute the majority of the establishments entered into agreements 
with the union within a short time, and from time to time before the end of the 
year other establishments followed; at the end of the year it was reported that 
there were only two employers having a dispute with the union. During the 
year both at Montreal and Toronto there were a number of strikes against 
violations of agreements in men’s clothing factories. There were disputes invol- 
ving two women’s clothing factories and disputes involving corset makers, cap 
makers, millinery workers, and embroidery workers. | 

There were also a number of disputes, involving a relatively small number 
ef employees for a few days, in saw mills, sash and door factories, printing 
establishments, foundries, etc. One of these involved 40 pressmen and book- 
binders in an alleged lockout, the employer having made an agreement with 
another organization to employ only its members, dismissing those employees 
who would not join it. The unions to which the dismissed employees belonged 
did not call off the dispute until the middle of September. 

A dispute involving moulders in Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C., 
lasted from April to August, the employees demanding an increase in wages from 
$5.70 per day to $7. Through the mediation of the Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour a compromise was reached at $6 per day. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The most important disputes in this industry occurred at Vancouver, car- 
penters attempting to secure a 5 day week instead of a 54 day week of 44 hours. 
- Employees in certain other building trades went on strike in sympathy with the 
carpenters. Through the mediation of the Conciliation Officer of the Department 
of Labour a compromise was reached, the carpenters receiving an increase of 50 
cents per day, the 44 hour week to be continued. Painters in Vancouver also 
went on strike for an increase in wages of $1 per day and for the employment of 
union members only. Through the mediation of the Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour some of the employers granted these demands, but others 
refused and replaced the strikers. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The only disputes in this industry were those involving longshoremen, none 
of them lasting more than a few days nor involving a large number of employees. 


SERVICE 


The only disputes in this group involved stage hands and musicians in 
theatres. One of these involved stage hands in one theatre in Vancouver; another 
involved musicians in the same theatre who went out in sympathy with the 
stage hands. After some months the theatre concerned closed down. A third 
dispute involved musicians at Windsor and Walkerville, Ont., who demanded 
changes in wages and hours. Within two days the employees won their demands, 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 
OF EMPLOYEES 
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LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, EACH YEAR, 1901-1926 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


It is of interest to compare strikes and lockouts in Canada with those in 
other countries and the accompanying table gives the figures available for 1925 
and 1926. The authorities in the various countries do not, at present follow 
uniform methods in compiling and publishing statistics of strikes and lockouts, 
so that the figures are comparable only in a general way. In some countries 
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the number of disputes shown is the number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, and in others again it is, as in 
Canada, the number of disputes in existence, that is, in progress, during the year 
at some time. As regards the numbers of employees involved, some authorities 
record the number directly involved only, as in Canada, while in certain other 
countries the number indirectly affected, that is, thrown out of employment as 
a result of the strike or lockout, is included. For some countries strikes and 
lockouts are recorded separately, but in the table herewith figures for both strikes 
and lockouts have been included. In some cases no figures as to time loss are 
‘ available. 

The population of each country as shown by the latest census is given in 
the table so that the relative degree of disturbance to industry in the various 
countries may be noted. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BRITISH AND OTHER COUNTRIES IN 1925 AND 1926 


Number | Number | Time loss | Population 


Country Year of of workers | in working of 
disputes | involved days Country 
het Ee EI ole AE coe re: ee one oe 1925 83 25,796 | 1,743,996 8,788, 483 
1926 77 24,142 296,811 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...........| 1925 603 445,000 | 7,952,000 | 44,173,704 
1926 320 | 2,751,000 |162, 233,000 
Phishy Pree States. eae ee A eee Petes a. 1925 86 6,855 293,792 2,972,802 
1926 Bi 3,455 85,345 
LAME EAGT, sp iy" ih RE “OR AAS 1925 499 176,746 | 1,128,570 6, 043,924 
1926 360 113,084 11,310,261 
Dee Cle eB Ok ete es ayes! 1925 83 9,905 71; 316") |.1.461,262 
1926 59 6, 264 Saye. 
Prtiew [naw “seems. VEAL OS LER. 1925 134 270,423 | 12,578,129 | 247,003, 293 
1926 128 186,811 1,097,478 
OUP TTICONy (MEM On Se Mes Pee ee He None o — 7,157,319 
6 ex he a 
OTE RRs NR 1108 a er ee 1925 319 65,971 | 1,152,000 6, 067, 000 
1926 185 20,986 274,000 
PrOWr derees de « Ha che Pe ae eee be eeye oe 1925 112 81, 988 — 7,500, 027 
1926 140 82, 266 — 
Oe ee es Fe), PUREE. OT se 113 51,198 — 3, 969,998 
1926 — — — 
PECRGAIOVAKIA: SRE? ho tas Pee Se ae 1925 294 166,727 | 1,482,857 | 13,588,830 
1926 150 37, 267 464, 383 
On aS be ae ne 1925 48 102,331 | 4,138,486 3,420,000 
1926 32 1,050 23, 000 
Wat ONEews & «6-5 < RRM EEO SERS AD 1925 16 904 2,539 1,200,000 
1926 14 660 1,196 
RG are. ARO Be Bar Be SON 1925 38 2,921 87,632 3,495, 186 
1926 72 10. 230 374, 474 
lie DLO. Seas, © 2 e086 aaah 5 pe 1925 93 249,198 | 2,046,563 | 39,209, 666 
1926 — — — 
NMEA ON i; .. Jue Pe Se fetias bs papery: 4 1925 1,766 777,897 | 17,113,886 | 62,568,753 
1926 365 96, 509 1,404, 875 
NTT At) es LE er PIE EEE 9! Woh. Sale 1925 805 90, 000 — | 83,454,489 
1926 1,005 100, 000 — 
Perrine | epee ee home ee De. - 1925 53 3, 224 24,552 2,000,000 
1926 53 5, 065 68, 493 
OEY 0) RRR cS RS ee 1925 51 27,614 — | 15,063,207 
1926 ae “= — 
Netherlands.......... JOA De SS aaa 1925 262 31,700 780,860 | 7,212,739 
1926 PAN 9,100 281,300 
Darien Ek). SE SI OS. SLOG. Ls 1925 84 133752 666, 650 2,772,414 
1926 — — — 
TE Cg UB tials No os be 4. sk Aad ea ea ae 1925 538 149,574 | 1,322,000 | 27,160,000 
1926 583 143,581 1,382, 133 
ava oy Sn Ce ag pee oo eo a 1925 73 19, 857 209,891 18,000,000 
1926 — — — 
Serle h. 247). .) net eee > bee ao): 1925 239 145,778 | 2,559,700 6, 053, 562 
1926 206 52,891 1,711,200 
Maitga Sthtes 2 te kA OL 1925 1,301 428,218 | 14,561,886*| 105,710, 620 
1926 1,035 329,592 | 8,239,800* 


* Estimated by multiplying the average duration in days by the number of employees involved. 
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WAGES AND Hours or LABouR 


Statistics as to wages and hours of labour are secured to a considerable 
extent in connection with the work of the department on strikes and lockouts, 
industrial agreements, conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wages 
schedules, and reports of changes in wages and hours. Each year representa- 
tive employers in the various industries are requested to furnish figures as to the 
wages of the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours per day and per 
week, and information as to any other features of conditions of employment, | 
such as rates for overtime, Sundays and holidays, bonus, profit sharing, old age 
benefit or other welfare schemes, annual vacation or sick leave with pay, agree- 
ments as to wages and working conditions, etc. Labour organizations are also 
requested to furnish data as to rates of wages, hours of labour, other working 
conditions, with copies of agreements with employers or schedules of wages and 
working conditions in effect. 

From the information so secured tables of rates of wages and hours of 
labour for the principal classes of workers in a number of industries are pub- 
lished annually as a supplement to the Labour Gazette issued in January each 
year, with a table of index numbers of wage rates of certain industries back to 
1901, calculated with rates for the year 1913 as 100. This series of bulletins was 
begun with the publication in March, 1921, of a report covering a number of 
occupations and industries from 1901 to 1920, and certain manufacturing indus- 
tries from 1911 to 1920. Since that time the scope of the report has been 
extended to deal with several of the industries more adequately and to increase 
the number of industries covered, especially manufacturing industries, for which 
in the early reports in the series information was not available for compre- 
hensive data. Statistics as to wages in coal mining, metal mining and in agri- 
culture have been included, data for agriculture being secured by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics through crop correspondents. The tables of figures for 
logging and sawmilling have been greatly increased and a considerable expan- 
sion in the information as to metal manufacturing industries has been provided 
for in the bulletin to be issued in January, 1928, Report No. 11 in the series. It 
has also been arranged to publish in this bulletin more comprehensive data as 
to wages and hours of labour in steam railway employment. 

So far as is possible, copies of agreements between employers and trade 
unions and other organizations or representatives of employees are secured by 
the department on their consummation and published in the Labour Gazette in 
summary form, or in full when of sufficient importance, with rates of wages, 
hours of labour, etc. This feature of the Gazette also includes schedules of wages 
and working conditions put into effect by municipalities, other public bodies, 
etc. The information in the Labour Gazette as to settlements of disputes also 
affords considerable current information as to wages, hours and other working 
conditions. 

The information as to wages and hours of labour secured by the department 
is used not only for publication as above but also in connection with the settle- 
ment of disputes, the administration of the Fair Wage Policy in Dominion Gov- 
ernment contracts, and the determination of prevailing rates of wages, hours of 
labour, ete., for certain classes of Dominion Government employees under the 
Civil Service Act, and in furnishing information as to wages rates, hours of 
labour, ete., in response to special requests. 
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The accompanying table of index numbers of rates of wages for various 
classes of employees to be published in January, 1928, shows levels of wages 
in 1927 as compared with 1926 and previous years. It will be seen that 
slight increases appeared in all the groups except coal mining, but in no group 
except printing did the index number reach the figure for 1920, a year followed 
by substantial decreases in each group except printing and coal mining, with 
many decreases also in 1922. ‘Thereafter in most groups slight increases 
appeared, but in coal mining substantial reductions occurred, not only in 1922 
but in 1924 and 1925. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA, 1901-1926 


(Rates in 1913 =100) 


Build- Print- | Electric] Steam . Com- | Miscel-| Logging 
Year ing Metal ing Rail- | Rail- | Coal | Aver- | mon | laneous| and 
Trades | Trades| Trades] ways | ways | Mining| age |Factory|Factory| Saw- 

Labour | Trades | milling 


1901.. 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 BARE ERAN hil | Sr IL UA Ren RIES 
1902.. 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 PORCH Ph Snes ie WP ew Wea 
1903. 67-4 73°3 62-6 Che 75-1 85-3 PAE kell A eM BOE PCL MR RE he 2 
1904.. 69-7 75-9 66-1 Took 76-9 85-1 ASS MANES 8m Nes) eae GR DS 
1905.. 73-0 78:6 68-5 73°5 74-5 86:3 HET Ye ere 2 nlm Rett. 
1906.. 76-9 79-8 72-2 75:7 79-3 87-4 Lge! OLD MM ie EB C5 MOM Cog gt i. 
1907.. 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 SCAG on BY) SRA Nee, Sie RL Oe 
1908. . 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 SAG NEE 1S ARR APR ln CU) 
1909.. 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 0 aA ye RUM ey kM TOE RL 
1910 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 SSO ier, cs eben oamiteMs Be |e ik komen 
1911 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-3 94-9 95-4 93-3 
ae eA eG case 2s 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
y ON ole mt 3 2 5 eae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TRAE ae Sih 100-8 100:5 | 102-4 101:0 | 101-4 101-9 101-3 \9(101 - O)h)) LOB2 94-7 
| HI ea ale ital 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 TOR Te 10233. |) 207s. | 101-0" £06" 2 89-1 
Ce SE 102-4 | 106-9 105-8 102+2. | 5305299) ) 111-7 105-8 | 110-4 115-1 109-5 
1917 109-9 128-0 a 3 114-6 124-6t| 1380-8 119-9 129-2 128-0 130-2 
TODS i a ees cin f. 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 | 168-0] 157-8 48-6, 15253 146-8 150-5 
BO te os cs 148-2 | 180-1 145-9 163-3 183-9 170-5 165-3 | 180-2 180-2 169-8 
bil? (09 a Bhs oe 180:9 | 209-4} 184-0] 194-2} 221-0 197-7 197-8) VQ: 3) Ah 216- 807" 202°F 
1921 170-5 | 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 |} 208-3 191-2 190:6 | 202-0 | 152-6 
tS Ps air Sd 162-5 1L73e% 192-3 184-4 | 184-4 | 197-8 182-4 | 183-0'| 189-1 158-7 
1923 166-4 174-0 | 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 183-3 181-7 196-1 170-4 
1924 160-7 Wig 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-7 | 1838-2] 197-6 183-1 
OP ae ee 6 aE. 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186-4 167-6 | 179-7 186-3 195-5 178-7 
jo] RS a BRS If 522) 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 | 167-4] 180-65 187-3 196-7 180-8 
te aes A be ae 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-0 | 198-4] 167-9 184-38 | 187-7 199-4 182-8 
* Simple average of six preceding columns. } Including increases near the end of the year. 


PRICES AND Cost oF LIVING 


Statistics of retail prices of a number of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rentals of workingmen’s houses in the industrial centres of Canada, chiefly 
cities with a population of 10,000 and upward, have been given in the Labour 
Gazette each month since January, 1910, the number of articles covered and 
the number of localities included being increased from time to time. The 
changes in the cost of these items as affecting family-expenditure have been 
shown in the form of a table of the cost of a weekly family budget calculated 
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from the average prices in all the localities each month, the amount of each 
article used for the calculation being determined according to its importance 
or representative character in workingmen’s family expenditure. The number 
of items of food, fuel, etc., being relatively small and incomplete, the resulting 
figures have not been suitable for showing either the actual expenditure of the 
average family or any standard of living, but the figures calculated have been 
issued for the purpose of showing the changes from month to month in certain 
items and as a basis for determining approximately the extent of changes 
in the cost of living. Since 1918 data have also been secured as to prices 
of clothing, boots, house furnishings and miscellaneous items, and since March, 
1921, from time to time, usually at the beginning of each year, the Labour 
Gazette has contained a table of index numbers of changes in the cost of 
living, constructed from the figures of the weekly family budget of food, fuel 
and rent above mentioned, with the addition of figures for clothing and sun- 
dries groups. These figures were issued as the result of tentative calculations 
pending the compilation of more complete data, and in January, 1927, the 
department was able to issue a new series of figures for the following groups: 
fuel and light, rent, clothing, and sundries, and this table has been brought 
down to date from month to month in the Labour Gazette. These figures have 
been calculated only as averages for the Dominion and it is intended to make 
similar calculations for the provinces and some of the cities. In the calcu- 
lation of these index numbers allowance is made for the importance of each 
article in the average expenditure of workingmen’s families. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers by groups, with a figure 
for all items, back to 1914, prices in 1913 being taken as 100. It will be 
observed that, while there was a steep decline from June, 1920, when the peak 
was reached, until the summer of 1922, prices have been relatively steady 
since the latter date. The index number during this period did not rise 
above 160 nor fall below 153, the changes occurring being principally sea- 
sonal, and due usually to variations in crop conditions from year to year, 
this being reflected in the prices of food. The fuel and light group has been 
affected by strikes of coal miners in 1922, especially in the latter part of 
the year, and a perceptible trend downward in recent years is apparently 
due to the increasing use of coke in households, and of fuel oil in industries 
and transportation, thus affecting the prices of coal. The development of 
electric current production, chiefly from water-power, has also affected the 
cost of fuel for cooking in houses as well as the cost of electric light. 

Statistics of wholesale prices and of prices in other countries have been 
published in the Labour Gazette along with retail prices in Canada since 1910, 
the figures for wholesale prices since 1924 including those issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in continuation of the record and index number 
compiled by the Labour Department and published from 1910 to 1924. Index 
numbers of wholesale prices in Canada compiled and issued by other authori- 
ties have also been given in the Labour Gazette, namely, Professor Humphrey 
Michell, of McMaster University, and the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
The United States Federal Reserve Board discontinued the index number of 
prices in Canada compiled and issued by it during recent years. A. supple- 
ment to the Labour Gazette for January, 1927, contained a review of prices 


in Canada and other countries during 1926, with comparative figures for 
previous years. . 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1927* 
(Average prices in 1913 =100) 
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«The figures for ‘‘all items”’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; 
Fuel, 8%; Rent, 183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


A statement as to fatal accidents in industry is given in the Labour Gazette 
quarterly and a compilation for the calendar year is given early in the year 
following. The statistics include all accidents to workmen during the source of 
employment which result fatally, and also fatalities from industrial diseases 
listed with fatal accidents by workmen’s compensation boards, etc. The records 
are compiled from reports from Dominion and provincial authorities, from 
Labour Gazette correspondents, from a number of employers of labour, and from 
newspapers, the various reports being verified and checked to avoid duplication. 
The published record has in recent years been confined to fatal accidents, but it 
is intended to extend the compilation and publication to include non-fatal acci- 
dents. | 

The total number of fatalities recorded for the year was 1,303, the fatalities 
being attributed to the various industries in the following proportions: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 351 or 26.9 per cent of the total; manufacturing, 
184 or 14.1 per cent; construction, 159 or 12.2 per cent; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 154 or 11.8 per cent; agriculture, 151 or 11.6 per cent; 
logging, 134 or 10.3 per cent; fishing and trapping, 71 or 5.4 per cent; service, 
68 or 5.2 per cent; trade, 26 or 2.0 per cent; finance, 2; unclassified, 11. 

The classification of fatal accidents according to causes shows that the largest 
number, 446, came under the category ‘by moving trains, vehicles, etc.” This 
includes all accidents due to cars or engines (including mine and quarry cars), 
to automobiles and other power vehicles and to horse-drawn vehicles, as well 
as accidents caused by moving implements, (including those impelled by power 
and those drawn by horses, by moving water craft and by air craft). The 
largest number of accidents thus caused resulted from workers being struck or 
run over by or crushed by or between cars and engines. Of these there were 
160, 102 of the victims having been engaged in the industry “steam railways”. 

The table of fatalities by months shows the highest point to have been in 
August, when there were 193, the average per month being 108.6. The low 
point for the year, 66, was reached in February and April. The largest number 
of accidents in construction occurred in August, and in the other industries for 
which this month is a period of exceptional seasonal activity, namely, fishing, 
agriculture and transportation, this was also to a great extent reflected in the 
record. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1926, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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* In this column the figures for manufacturing are for 1924, and for other industries, for 1925, Annual Census of Industry. 


7 Revised figures for 1925. 


** This number is for fishing only. 
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V. THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The monthly publication of the Labour Gazette was one of the original 
functions of the Department of Labour as prescribed by section 10 of the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1900 (section 12 of the Conciliation and Labour Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 96), under which the department was estab- 
lished. This section provides as follows:— 

“With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other information relating 
to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall establish and have charge of a Department 
of Labour, which shall collect, digest, and publish in suitable form statistical and other 
information relating to the conditions of labour, shall institute and conduct inquiries into 
important industrial questions upon which adequate information may not at present be 
available, and issue at least once in every month a publication to be known as the Labour 
Gazette, which shall contain information regarding conditions of the labour market and 
kindred subjects, and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and con- 
ditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister.” 

The first number of the Labour Gazette, issued in September, 1900, con- 
tained a statement of the policy and aims of the new publication. “The Gazette,” 
it is stated, “ will not be concerned with mere questions of opinion, nor will it 
be the medium for the expression of individual views. It is an official publica- 
tion, and as such will seek to record only such statements of fact, and such col- 
lections of statistics as are believed to be trustworthy. In the selection and 
publication of these, care will be taken to have the information as complete 
and impartial as possible, and so to arrange it that, while furnishing from 
month to month facts and figures of current interest, these may at intervals be 
classified and compiled in such a manner as to show, over periods of time, the 
trend and development of the subjects dealt with. The work thus undertaken 
will, it is hoped, establish a basis for the formation of sound opinions, and for 
the drawing of correct deductions, but these, in themselves, are tasks which lie 
beyond the scope and purpose of the Gazette, and are ends it will seek to serve, 
not to meet.” 

While the main purposes of the publication still remain as they were stated 
in the first issue, a gradual widening is noticeable in the range of subjects 
treated in the Gazette during the twenty-six years of its existence. This exten- 
sion of scope has resulted from the increase in the functions of the department, 
which now include the work of arbitration and conciliation in labour disputes, 
the co-ordination of the provincial employment services, the organization of 
technical education, the administration of Dominion Government annuities, and 
other duties. Moreover new fields for investigation have been opened up by 
the remarkable growth of labour legislation during the past twenty-five years; 
and more recently the work of the International Labour Organization has given 
a strong impetus to the study of comparative legislation. 

The Labour Gazette contains the official record of all proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, including the full text of the reports 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established under the provisions of 
the Act. Information is also given with respect to proceedings under the other 
statutes administered by the Department of Labour, including the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government Annui- 
ties Act, and the Combines Investigation Act, and to proceedings under the 
federal Order in Council providing for the payment of fair wages to workmen 
employed under Dominion Government contracts. 

The “ statistical and other information relating to the conditions of labour ” 
which, under the provisions of the Conciliation Act, the department is required 
to collect, digest and publish, includes a monthly analysis of prices, wholesale 
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and retail, in Canada, with estimates of the average cost of living, the prices of 
staple articles, and index numbers of price movements over a series of years. 
Similar statistics compiled from records in other countries are also given for 
the purpose of comparison. Periodical statements and tables appear indicating 
the movements of employment and the extent of unemployment in Canada and 
in the various provinces and municipalities. This information is derived from 
three sources: (1) reports received from the 64 offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showing the number of applications for work, the existing 
vacancies, and the number of workpeople placed in positions; (2) reports from 
trade unions showing the extent of unemployment among their members; and 
(3) reports from employers throughout Canada showing the number of employees 
on their pay-rolls. Statistical information on changes in wages and hours of 
labour is presented from time to time in special articles. Monthly and annual 
tables of industrial disputes are also given, showing the causes, extent and 
results of strikes and lockouts in Canada. The agreements entered into between 
employers and workmen are described each month in detail. Quarterly and 
annual statistics are given of the fatal accidents that have occurred in the 
various branches of industry, stress being laid on the causes of these accidents 
with a view to the possible elimination of some of the risks of industry; and a 
series of notes on industrial safety and health is also published monthly with 
the same object. 

The labour legislation enacted by the Dominion Parliament and by the 
legislatures of the various provinces is outlined in the Labour Gazette on the 
conclusion of each session, and note is made, as far as possible, of the outstand- 
ing activities throughout Canada under existing Acts or regulations. Each issue 
contains further an account of important recent legal decisions affecting labour. 

The conventions and other activities of labour unions are noted from month 
to month, with particular reference to legislative proposals put forward by 
labour representatives. The subiect of technical education and apprentice train- 
ing is also covered in a series of notes in each issue. 

Prominence is given in the Labour Gazette to the important work of the 
League of Nations International Labour Organization, the draft conventions and 
recommendations put forward from time to time being printed in full, and a 
record kept of the progress of ratifications, both in Canada and in other countries. 
Reviews are also given of the increasingly valuable publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva, based on expert studies of labour conditions 
in various countries. 

In addition to the regular periodical articles, each issue of the Labour 
Gazette contains special articles on subjects arising out of the general work of 
the department, as well as notes on current topics ‘of interest to labour. 

The Labour Gazette was published monthly in English and French during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, which was the twenty-sixth year of its 
existence, the average number distributed each month being 9,143 of the English, 
and 1,504 of the French editions. The average monthly paid circulation was 
6,436, or 5,567 of the English edition and 869 of the French. A nominal sub- 
scription of 20 cents a year, or 3 cents per copy, is charged, the purpose of the 
subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of the actual demand, 
rather than to pay the cost of production. The subscription list includes the 
names of chartered banks, employing firms, and labour unions which paid sub- 
scriptions in behalf of their individual officers or members. In addition to the 
paid circulation, the publication 1s issued gratuitously to certain public bodies 
and institutions, including government departments, both federal and provincial, 
municipalities, university and public libraries, board of trade, labour organiza- 
tions, newspapers and trade journals, as well as to certain persons who from time 
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to time supply information requested by the department. Free single copies are 
frequently sent to persons seeking information on subjects dealt with in a par- 
ticular issue. The average monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 
3,076 of the English and 635 of the French edition. 


VI. LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


The department has continued the publication of the annual reports on 
labour organization in Canada, that for 1926 being the sixteenth. These reports, 
which are prepared in the Labour Intelligence Branch, give much information 
as to the nature of the labour unions with which the Canadian organized work- 
ers are identified, and contain complete statistics of organized labour in the 
Dominion, as well as setting forth some of the more important activities of trade 
unionists. The report for 1926, which contained 281 pages, indicates that the 
trade union movement of the Dominion is made up of the following groups:— 


(1) Local branches of international craft organizations, having head- 
quarters in the United States; 

(2) One Big Union, an international industrial union, with headquarters in 
Winnipeg; 

(3) Local branches of the Industrial Workers of the World, a revolutionary 
industrial union which seeks to abolish the wage system, with headquarters in 
Chicago; 

(4) Non-international craft organizations with headquarters in Canada; 

(5) Independent trade union units, and 

(6) National and Catholic Unions. 


The figures presented for the international craft union group, which includes 
the members of 89 organizations, shows there has been an increase in local 
branches of 26 and a gain in members of 6,694, the total branches being 2,011 
and the combined membership 179,267. The report from the One Big Union 
claims 61 local units with a combined Canadian membership of 18,665, gains 
of eight in units and 1,409 in members. The Industrial Workers of the World, 
though retaining its six branches, shows a loss in membership of 5,400, the 
number of members reported being 4,600. The non-international craft organiza- 
tions, of which there are 20, had a loss in branches of 15, but an increase in 
members of 767, the branches now numbering 296 and the membership being 
34,837. The independent units have decreased by two, now standing at 38, of 
which 33 reported a combined membership of 12,235, an increase of 70. The 
national and Catholic unions have increased by four, there now being 103, the 
combined membership of which was reported by the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada to be 25,000, the same as reported for the two previous 
years. The computation of the above figures indicates a net gain in branches 
of 21 and an increase in members of 3,540, making a grand total of 2,515 
branches of all classes of unions in the Dominion, with a combined reported or 
estimated membership of 274,604. The chart appearing herewith, which is 
taken from the report, shows the fluctuations in Canadian trade union member- 
ship since 1911 to 1926, the period covered by these annual reports on labour 
organization. 

Another chart published in the report indicates that the 274,604 trade union 
members in the Dominion are divided by trade groups as follows:— 

Railroad employees, 79.810 members, or 29-07 per cent of the total; 

Public employees, personal service and amusement trades, 29,308 members, 
or 10-68 per cent; 

Building trades, 26,877 members, or 9-71 per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 25,586 members, or 9-32 per cent; 
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Other transportation and navigation trades, 20,828 members, or 7-60 per 
cent; 

Metal trades, 15,614 members, or 5-70 per cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 13,433 members, or 4-90 per cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 12,410 members, or 4-53 per cent; 

All other trades, 50,738 members, or 18-49 per cent. 


TRADE UNION CENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING IN CANADA 


At the close of the year 1926 there were 91 international labour organiza- 
tions operating in the Dominion, the same number as recorded in 1925. There 
were also 20 other central labour organizations in Canada (which are termed 
non-international), an increase of two. 

The following tables taken from the report show: (1) international organiza- 
tions having members in Canada, (2) number of branches in Canada and else- 
where, (3) reported or estimated membership in Canada and elsewhere, (4) 
other trade union central organizations operating in Canad'a:— 


Number of Reported or 
Branches Estimated Membership 


International Organizations — 


Tn (a) n a) 
Canada Elsewhere Canada Elsewhere 


+*\'merican Hederation OlmaabOun.. ter. . Neer... ae. ee ee; «ee 2 oe (b) 8 |(b) 355 |(b) 940 |(b) 28,412 
*Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insu-| ~ 
LA COIS ATC: 2 es Pe eee eetegt ae tee ose 2 60 63 5,000 
**Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 7 214 317 24,913 
**Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen..............- SH &86 1,505 52,985 
*Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of........ 3 83 67 2,000 
**Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brother hood 
Of, et dons Gis. on es Ge. 0s. See, ee DA 169 1,500 8,200 
**Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brother- 
. hoodof240 4. a0) eee: eee Ss age ee ae ee 34 341 1,608 14,746 
**Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of...................20+--- 11 144 479 ~ 138,600 
**Boot and Shoe Workersmenione . tae. . sees . Sei. teen. eee... sean. . eee 10 123 1,488 40,000 
**Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union 
of the United...) eee oes soe: Dante. Seeey tee ee, Aes 12"\(c) 236 418 16,000 
**Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 51 918 3,331 107,598 
**Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International 
Association Of. : 4°. See ee. <nee. . Sets . ane. eit. ee. ere. ee 8 136 265 21,050 
*Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International.................... 1 3€ 21 1,008 
**Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of.......... 84 2,032 7,341 onsen pe 
*Carvere’ Association of America, International Wood................ 1 20 16 1,151 
*Cigarmakers’ International Union of America....................... 10 370 621 22,068 
*Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union......... 4 41 360 12,300 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated.....................0-- 16 125 4,300 120, 700 
**Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America....................---- 10 33 3,500 1,950 
*Conductors,’‘Order of) Sleepinss@arnee. ee. Gee oe ee ae ee ] 38 42 2,284 
*Coopers’ International Union of North America...................-- 1 63 26 1,320 
**Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of.................... 30 624 2,090 110, 702 
*EKlevator Constructore, International Union of....................--- 1 76 71 1,140 
Tixpresemen, Order of Ratlwaver. cers. coe «tack se  . Sees . ae oe % §3 68 18,000 
*Federal Employees, National Federation of....................0005- 1 Hl 61 30,000 
**Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of................... i 750 790 22,400 
**Wire Fighters, International Asgociation of.................-+20+0--- 2 119 2,460 18,600 
**Bur Workers’ Union, International tee. . Stee . men » . cee. ae eee ee 7 31 200 12,000 
**Carmenti Workers Of Americaql Nive aaee 4s» oats otic se 10 190 1,278 47,540 
**Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’..................... 9 102 2,666 108, 0C0 
**Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 4 95 140 5,872 
**@lass Workers’ Union: American Hint de) ..22.. . case dee eee =e 3 130 126 6,532 
*Glove ‘Wotkera? (Unions Interne mall ges -aetes > site wc acto ere ice tote 8 20 540 
**Granite Cutters’ International Association of America............... 3 138 150 7,500 
**Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
International... . eee «Ge se. CR cc RAEI a 7 555 472 69,616 
*Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America.....................-5- 10 261 1,062 39,011 
*Jewellery Workers’ Union, International.................c0eseeeeee: 1 18 30 840 
**Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal.............. is 282 117 18,000 
**Taundry. Workers’ International) Unions... <2. ose eee 2 63 95 6,300 
**Leather Workers’ International Union, United......................- 1 45 15 2,485 
*Lithographers of America, Amalgamated...............ce0eceeeeee- 7 38 388 5,172 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of................cceeeceeeecee 103 810 6,508 81,840 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of............... 104 822 (leet iho 99,406 
**Longshoremen’s Agsociation, “International NL, CRS VE EE ae 14 206 1,400 38,000 
**Machinists, International Ansouinbionroliiys. «jcc scClsees cae ee 84 726 8,046 91,954 
**Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of.................-.- 185 BUGS: 6, 984 34,920 


*Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 

Marble Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, Inter- 
national Association Ofjss.. © emer eee ee eee 1 48 53 4,647 
**Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Amalgamated................. 1 190 15 13,000 
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Number of Reported or 
Branches Estimated Membership 


In (a) In (a) 
Canada Elsewhere Canada Elsewhere 


International Organizations 


**Metal Polishers’ International Union....................cc ccc eeeeees 4 101 67 8,778 
**Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..................... 7 413 698 22,895 
**isnoe Workers of Americas Unitediisc.. cco e ees sevlae ne udeanese 39 2,550 14,820 485,180 
**Moulders’ Union of North America, International................... 34 363 2,600 53,000 

Musicians -A merican, MeECeratiOMN. Obes ici. . veils ce. 6 ane shen sla» A 42 731 8,000 120,000 
**Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of. ol 1,195 1,668 119,741 
**Papermakers, International Brotherhood of......................055 18 61 1,362 4,438 
**Pattern Makers’ League of North America.................0..200005 (d) 13 124 474 9,980 
**Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada............ 5 70 125 2,225 
**Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International ........... 5 76 324 7,855 

*Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. . 1 10 12 590 
**Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Oper- 

SHS ie aeRO eo Gest neue GGG 5e Sh Oe Eee SEER REO SS Se 16 480 890 38,157 
**Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen 33 825 1,500 60,000 
**Printers, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate. . 1 17 40 1,203 
**Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International.............. bi 366 2,000 45,000 
**Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and 

Canada, International Brotherhood of.......................2-5- 16 60 2,015 8,100 
**Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America............ 1 60 400 4,000 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of..................... TSOR aes cee ce, 142.5000. eee 
*Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of..................-. 8 153 179 9 000 
Se ANrOnG NOlOgrAD NOLS OLGOL, Of a5 i od cojcancdeaeutssusutceincannasscinisgedenyelaaneuale ils} 111 7,438 58,935 
Railroad Erainmen, Brotherhood Of... 00.6206 <i 6 oe sce cde. eee 96 882 14,250 168,066 
**Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of.....................-- 113 490 12,356 70,000 
{Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
StationsWmployees, Brotherhoodiofiic!ijack i) oe. ee. OD. EE 52 1,199 3,579 135,000 
Maiway, Conductors; Orderiols i455. 6.20. It Ah ee ace eee 72 605 3,747 54, 232 
**Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street 
BTS SCENIC a eee ere EIAs LCase <Jolaydis crenet ove re eee 26 271 7,500 101, 0CC 
*Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association.................. 3 884 89 12,500 
*Seamen’s Union of America, International......................-000- 1 69 50 15,000 
*Siderographers, International Association of...................--2465 1 2 10 65 
**Stage Employee, International Alliance of Theatrical............... 37 606 600 23,000 
**Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of.............. 29 397 1,282 34,798 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, International Brotherhood of........ 5 93 500 12,643 
**Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International................ 10 148 285 6,732 
**Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen............ 16 152 480 5,800 
*Stovemounters’ International Unions: 05. sij405..0 050% «ace scene Seems 1 ELE Nos, See hanes Gps 2,000 
*Switebmen’s Union or North Amoritaw.t io... sde.s2 6 seen te aeons: 8 255 88 8,961 
SEPatlorss Onion OL Americar OUrNeyVIMen... 01. ess As ole oe alent 12 173 363 8,095 
**Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International 
Brotherhoodloteek « fo.c wth owas ass 02s stews ea de cee il 357 785 93,100 
Nexto WOLKELS OfAunerica,, UNICO: osc cee ae sacs oc Oh a Se ee ee 3 450 65 86,000 
*Hynosraphicals Union, International. wee 0e4! «4.8. veka a2 807 4,204 74,286 
*Upholsterers’ International Union of America...................00-- 4 79 |— 273, 10,520 
*Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United...............c ccc te Pee ee coe ee de 10 2 830 
POE LS Se re ene tee Sa te chee olthe ob: 3.5 0 Sree Rae 2,011 29,411 179 , 267 3,651,084 
Onesie ni One so eee Rene: rere R ys. kei ote as ol i chao cS 61 1 18,665 155 
dustrial WOrkersiomtHeNVOnldie terete. aoe c re: «son oon eee 6 46 4,600 29,850 
Gran tim Gala wack: te Serena de a ons & 5 0isid.5 creed aR 2,078 29,458 202,532 3,681,089 


(a) Includes United States, Mexico, Canal Zone, Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, Newfoundland, etc. 

(b) Includes only the unions directly chartered, i.e., those unions not affiliated through any international organization. 
The American Federation of Labour has 107 national and international unions affiliated, representing 29,417 locals, as well 
as four departments, 49 state federations, 833 city central bodies and 380 local trade and federal labour unions, making a 
total of 1,373 charters, representing a fully:paid-up membership of 2,803,966. Including the members who were on strike 
and those out of employment, and for whom no tax was received, the total membership was reported at 3,303,966. 

(c) Includes 56 sub-branches in the United States. 

(d) Includes six sub-branches of local unions 

* Indicates that union is affiliated with American Federation of Labour. 

** Indicates that union has also affiliated its Canadian membership with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

+ Indicates that union is affiliated only with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
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Branches Member- 


Other Trade Union Central Organizations or ship 
Affiliations Reported 


Traddsandulabourn Conoressioiu@ anc ao. (2): vare era eae evar Roars oieic oi see oh URE E esie tees ae (a) 43 |(a) 4,790 
Canadian Pedera tion Ones oor yy ane E NA, Seabee aN, oe etah mene etnies atte aN ance UMP e ace PARE oe ee gtte 5 cree a eae (b) 23 |(b) 9,424 
SAmaloamateds@arpentersom@ anade ys. uc vite gs Sele Be an to ania SR 3 PL Natt ced 13 1,419 
AmalsamatediCrvil Servarnmusor Canaaa sy 000 ie ey nice a ater cau iets os yn a ch ed 16 2,085 
Brotherhood: of(@anadianieacie Express: Employees.) . 02.056 aloes de see eek etasaiecs actuals 25 1,522 
GCanddian Association Of Railway Hing inermen yi. 5 pate sbo ase ake le abate ey ee a OF, A 14 135 
@anadian Carpet) Weavers, Beneneiall Association. Youu oes eee conse em cltists ae ets oe eee 4 4 205 
*Canadian lectrical’ DradessWmion. 2.) is <i. lla Ay eee en ree Cae ne a en a ca 9 1,329 
*Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building Trades............ 5 1,328 
@Wanadian Uheatricall Artstandu@rarpal ate ee RN nn asain lee G0 Aas ie VAR a ae aod 12 
Dominion! Postal Clerks PASSO ation ik ehh A sac Pe Re ee es GARE ESET. Sa See ene ee 2 22 702 
Dominion: Mail Portersiandi@ hautieurs’ Association. =. .s.14-1is depres eee sath. a eee Oa 7 500 
Dominion’ Railway Maili@lerks: /Pederation®....). 0 .0c gee © eeepc. Saciehep eee aie eee 14 1,260 
BlectricaliCommunieations Workers of Canada.) serge . ale aera nh ee ee een eo 4 1,400 
Mneineers’ Miubuall\ Bene tit ebm day ii ated. sr ilae: ail a eee lapel alin WO VaN) Kua oles 5 a le ai ERR a er D. 289 
**RederatediAgsocia tlonvonsuetter Carriers oe sass |: <oueaucaePdeeen aay Na ea HON RIO eR Pehl EC te IRN 40 1,307 
Hederated Seatarers/pWnionton Canadair). Voici... a paint aie IC chet NL Une ene aap 1 1,174 
MinenWorkers mun tom ob Canad aii ns Crime net ei: chi ner OER) Ir a atid Wah eae Asan fata eto PR Re 16 4,036 
** National Association of Marine Hneimeerszyi ds) 21S ee ae Re ir Oe a ey Se imate 14 1,079 
Provincial Mederagion of Ontario Bure Pichters) ooo see tickets sae eee cee ne are (ce) 21 |(c) 799 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood cf Steam and Operating Engineers.............ccccecccecccccccseces 3 42 

“ANG EE SU Ree ule BBN | ARN a Nts ik Re ety Nc te Met ac oe iL, ee CGE 296 34,837 


(a) Includes only the local branch unions under direct charter at the close of 1926. Besides these there are in affiliation 
the two national organizing bodies marked (**), with 54 branches, and also two provincial federations of labour and 41 trades 
and labour councils. Per capita tax was also paid during the year by a number of local branches of international] unions 
which had affiliated individually, as well as by 57 international organizations which had affiliated the whole of their Cana- 
dian membership, numbering 94,424, comprising 1,297 loca] branches. The whole directly chartered and affiliated member- 
ship of the Congress is 103,037. 

(6) Includes only the local unions directly chartered. In addition to these the Canadian Federation of Labour has 
under charter the three central organizing bodies indicated thus (*), with 27 branches and a combined membership of 4,076, 
as well as four trades and labour councils, the whole reported membership being 13,500. 

(c) Includes only the local branches directly chartered. The Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters also has three local 
branches of the International Association of Fire Fighters and one union chartered by the Trades and Labour Congress in 
affiliation, making a total of 25 affiliates and a membership of 1,620. 


TRADE UNION BRANCHES BY PROVINCES 


The report shows the distribution by provinces of the 2,515 local branch 
unions of all classes in the Dominion, as well as the number of such unions 
which reported their membership and the membership reported. The figures 
for each province are as follows: 


Number of | Number of | Number of 


Unions Unions members 
Province in Locality reporting reported 
membership 

Nova Scotia 13,788 
New Brunswick 6,476 
Prince Edward Island 602 
Quebec 52,690 
Ontario 59,539 
Manitoba 12,661 
Saskatchewan 7,269 
Alberta 14,859 
British Columbia 21,717 
Localities not specified *9,186 
A Moy nett OMA EER ey Sou Rea Ma AN) AMM Mae nes ee ee ee ee Dar oive 1,860 198, 787 


*This total includes the membership of the system divisions of telegraphers. 


ORGANIZED LABOUR IN CANADIAN CITIES 


The figures given in the report show that there are 30 cities in Canada in 
which not less than 20 local branch unions of all classes are operating, and 
between them they represent about 55 per cent of the local branch unions in 
the Dominion and contain approximately 46 per cent of the entire Canadian 
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trade union membership of 274,604. The following table gives (1) the names 
of the cities with not less than 20 local branch unions, (2) number of branches 
in locality, (3) number of branches which reported their membership, and (4) 
the memberhsip reported: — 


Number of | Number of | Number of 


Localities Unions Unions members 
in Locality reporting reported 
. membership 

Montred tee tate h Re eR eR ea nM eg ou 7 194 137 87,126 
GE ONGOMMEEER Ate... PAE Ree oi le My LS ae 139 95 a er 
NVI DIDCO ee MMA. Chi eee oS co ee de J a 96 59 9,366 
VANCOUMEM PET cee eae Peet Ge eee ee eh ih ak ot a ee 95 67 12,820 
QA RE by ae Gr Be RIE Ee ot ali aN Py oo fas Ot ie a es er RY eee nS 66 5] 4,433 
EERITR coma beat RN DOCS ABI CPE I et RN ED Gol 64 40 3,628 
Ou ecen veer. Aaa. SAP eee ean dets Gira s ae EDIE Ss. cua 64 39 4,473 
LG heaves av Cerce, | 2 2 OU wR ole rege Ge Oe, ne re ee ie | ot hk Bnd 61 50 4,137 
PRETO UT OSS bs opp etlmelg Eel: cube Ne tas Skits ies ain ea ng RM) Ta 57 44 S428 
VEYBVEVOUBLN os WUE SAS pa Be) A We WL dl Pe oh 51 492 Sues 
WY iCeige bi. eeel RN TNE ee dt reheat tt mT! 3 40 36 1,655 
(FUGO ITI aan Pen. be AGP RRR y, bree Aomumw kel es oR ER Lean 35 Deel 1,405 
Sle ea! 2,0") 3 \s Sea el WRI tet g ce eee ay Ls mE SoS I 35 30 2,813 
Sastre ie ce I eM eat hsce. cee seer watch sc ioe auite «eames Ba 30 P33 
LEE TGSD RUPE SO SO er ray Rete er ne et Ia an Cae eR IRI 5 7 Sl 32 24 OD SU) 
SST OP AaN ese ee He SS amine ss 5. SMAI hs oa aaa BA Nine ele ROE RR i SEED 32 26 855 
St.Thomas tee. i. k peek ole God eR et Miya PATE a OE Le ce 31 24 1,761 
AUTO RX OD oe LO ISAM. | SIS Sea re AUR 3 Nk Ea A 0 CA i 31 22 1,453 
NEO OSCR ei re ere eee ee bene Laur, NN a” 28 26 16 pe) 
LEvorcity WAMU UREWOaWhs y5 4 Baebes Ses, sets Bhan LLNS eet ee aN na Pree Re TNT aN pve 22 WADE 
ERIC RNT CLES r eee aeRO Ory NT Se SU ce 45 gsc Shane: stalin shies gusta eee OEMS Dae 21 901 
INGE DDS AY ee ee TL cee MERE MS Dae eee ce ee wend old reteset ounarne Alea 24 21 1,503 
IS eye, Aces a, he Sls PRPS Mee RE ClO GN TC OE Sr OR IE ORS 5 UC 24 19 2,051 
JU el al] vist Shir 99 el. yeaa ae UE De A Ca i Se toa RR, na ese 24 22 1,650 
PS LUAIOL CNET ene rate i Seite eee rae eek AMER Oe Gites! Meaaietroteth 23 14 1, 292 
JESSEN A TONEG 5 cee Seas ered Stelle: s URGE GSR SUR ie ria a I Fy Abe edb hes 22 16 712 
eds WORTH ele! AME se OOS OO AaE 9 OI £ VEO R ta MHRA Se BRS A PmaTE ORE ML g 21 16 693 
LOCUS Ope NURI G01 8005 0) St SU SoD BE TTS GA ey Dep BS OM, 21 16 401 
ALOT ERASE) OM acc me VANE hers PE A AGERE UCT JEL ALA AE EAR NOMA aS eRU Ts (2 21 17 1,014 
JRE ore oid oe ON Ti oo ee Raia cle lk A a LAD ag 20 J4 584 
ANTENA Su 8 A obo eRe Re Raclig eee Se eB pen Pann 2 PE AS niece och 1,438 1,067 132,180 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was originally estab- 
lished in 1873, is the most representative labour body in the Dominion, and 
is designated as the legislative mouthpiece of the Canadian organized workers. 
The congress has in affiliation two national organizing bodies, two provincial 
federations of labour, 41 trades and labour councils, 41 directly chartered 
unions, as well as the Canadian membership of 57 international organizations, 
with 1,297 local branches, the combined directly chartered and affiliated member- 
ship being 103,037. 

The report makes extended reference to the various classes of delegate 
bodies which have been established as a part of the plan of labour organization 
in North America, and which are designed to co-ordinate the activities of unions 
of closely allied or particular trades in dealmg with matters of like concern tu 
ali members of the bodies represented. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION ABROAD 


Besides the information given in the report in regard to the membership of 
labour organizations in Canada and the United States, figures are published 
showing the numerical strength of organized workers in 44 other countries, the 
total for the 46 countries being 38,388,956. Of this number about 18,000,000 
(though not in direct affiliation) are sympathetic towards the principles of the 
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International Federation, of Trade Unions, with which organization the Trades 
and Labour Congress, with its 103,037 members, is affiliated. The following are 
the latest revised figures for the various countries as taken from the report:— 


ATOCOUINGY 5 Suet bd elssin $6 120,000 es 77h le pa ae AE 47,312 
AUSEPA di Sie auedere sees 3 es 729,155 nr LSE 9 1 plemoaae ous setae a age ax. areola 1,068,046 
cock ee ee) ea 1,044,068 CEP RIAU cone, 3 rey aubeitoes >. ae 6,900,000 
Belgiging + Ream hs bes tekiaih 726,126 Great Britain and North 

Brazil. fy Sion: bly aie: 104,000 rotate < kanes Visca. ocd 5,531,000 
Bulge array peers: Sick & snap os 49,803 GYRCCer Te. eau tuk cae. 2,808 88,000 
GANGGO bi 1 sian Sheets sss 274,604 TOU AU Oat cas cee ere 517,914 
Oni (ioe! FA ee oes 162,000 WRU OAT os clay wens de oR 267,885 
Cling” Lee eee cee ts « 1,240,000 Leelandi wee cea cas (ons ige 4,000 
Ciba, mile te uaeb ees. 6 sca st 4 ais 100,000 Pe scebes Wop co) Ons dy da eae Saeeeeee 195,800 
Ozecho-Slovakia. |)... wis. hyn toss 13795779 Treland. (Bree State} <<... 148,501 
Denmark Weer.) Oe ae S88 271,676 TORLY- Ae scepter: fos « 3 ng) 22 S€520 
Dutch Bast Indies: os. .... 60,000 JAPAN asole crete ne fine WS eee 235,000 
(sate 0) a OM a A a Me a 12,000 aC bas ae cee ere DS Pear .. 38,867 
DACH UA Ee ee aleey Ph les Ls > 28,250 Porhtigal svi tue tas see 36,000 
Luxem bungee Ween pa eee 14,087 ROumManiai. eee oes oe sre 46,863 
Mieniel ie See eS ae 3,894 Fuss, (nc ecepere cae. inns 7,846,789 
NICRICOD Me os ic a Mi ees 838,000 South A Perea tr hace cere « 27,670 
NCW Gated. sw). okcscdinw. el cues 96,821 Spain 1 les nas et eee 453,578 
UNO ELWa the a kchsei cold EME ow does s 94,567 Sweden’ cs cramer ssc neste 451,650 
WP RICSTAIC BE 4 iol cee oe ao atts s 21,707 OW ItZEP LANG) weer. . Ss .5 se 261,713 
lee) Rds Sa ean ea Oa 25,000 Umiteds States 2 awe: 2 sci ee 3,959,222 
Ota TCLS tere Oe eR tee 539,089 VYUSO Blavidvee sas ees 64,000 
ESTA OMILI 21 Wigs Non, otk onch suka de diocese 30,000 


REVOLUTIONARY LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Revolutionary labour organizations are dealt with in a chapter of the 
report which states that the Third (Communist) International of Moscow is 
responsible for the establishment of the Red International of Labour Unions, a 
body designed to propagate the communist doctrine in the trade unions. Tle 
Red International declares itself to be ‘‘an international which, together wits 
the Communist International, will organize the working class for the overthrow 
of capitalism, the destruction of the bourgeois state and the setting up of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; an international which will seize all the means 
of production and establish the communist commonwealth.” The affiliate in 
Canada of the Communist International is the Communist Party of Canada 
(originally the Workers’ Party), with headquarters in Toronto, and which 
recognizes the Moscow body as the only real centre of world revolutionary 
activities. As an aid to the propagation of the communist doctrine among the 
Canadian youth there is the Young Communists’ League, a body which was 
formed under the auspices of the Communist Party, and which is affiliated with 
the Young Communist International of Moscow. ‘The official representative in 
America of the Red International of Labour Unions is the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League. One of the objects of the league is the changing of the old- 
established plan of craft labour organizaton to what is known as industrial 
unionism, similar to the system in operation in Russia—one union for each 
industry. Adherents of the league, who are also members of trade unions, it is 
alleged, are endeavouring by a system called “boring from within”, to secure 
support for the proposed plan of labour reorganization, following the accom- 
plishment of which the organized workers on this continent are to be affiliated 
with the Red International. The report points out how the parent communist 
body and the communist leaders emphasize the importance of work in the trade 
unions, which are declared to be the natural link between the Communist Party 
and the working class, and that it is only through this medium that the party 
can permeate the labour movement. The tactics of the communists, the report 
states, have encountered strong opposition from the old-established trade unions, 
some of which, with a view to combating the communists’ propaganda, have 
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expelled its advocates or outlawed “Red” organizations. In this respect Mr. 
Wm. Green, president of the American Federation of Labour, advises labour 
unions that “there is only one way to handle a communist found In a union; 
make public his affiliation and expel him.” Among the organizations to recently 
deal with the matter of communists is the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, which body warned all of its members, on pain of forfeiture of member- 
ship, to refrain from joining or giving assistance to any communist body, while 
the attitude of the United Mine Workers of America was indicated in official 
instructions declaring communist organizations dual to the U.M.W., which makes 
any member joining such bodies liable to expulsion from the miners’ union. 
Among other interesting items regarding the activities of the communists both at 
home and abroad is the statement that the British Labour Party has once more 
refused to accept the affiliation of the British Communist Party, the proposal 
being decisively defeated. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


The reference in the report to the origin and development of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, commonly known as the LW.W., shows that, though the 
organization was apparently firmly established in 1905 with a declared member- 
ship of 400,000, it has experienced such divisions within its ranks, which on three 
occasions have disrupted its solidarity, that at the close of 1926 the total member- 
ship had dropped to 34.450. The I.W.W. was originally intended to function as a 
political as well as an industrial organization, but the political plank was dis- 
carded in 1908. The organization claims to be the advocate of revolutionary 
industrial unionism, its chief objective being the abolition of the wage system. 
Repeatedly its leaders have run counter to the laws of the United States, and the 
report indicates the record of indictments and convictions registered against 
many of its adherents, chief of the indictments being that entered in Chicago in 
1917, when 94 members of the organization were convicted for interfering with 
the execution of certain wartime measures of the United States Government. 
Although professing revolutionary principles, the 1.W.W. has not shown any 
sympathy towards communism, always refusing to affiliate withthe Red inter- 
national of Labour Unions, the trade union adjunct of the Communist Inter- 
national of Moscow. There are now six branches of the I.W.W. in Canada, the 
same number as in 1925, with a reported membership of 4,600—a decrease of 
5400 as compared with the report for last year. 


IngJuNcTIONS IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Reference is made to the persistent opposition of the organized labour 
movement to the issuance of injunctions in industrial disputes, in which it is 
stated that the first application for such an injunction came before a Canadian 
court in 1885 and that the first writ of this nature in the United States was 
granted in 1888. An outline is given of the origin and history of injunction 
procedure as it developed in the legal systems of Great Britain and Canada, 
culminating in the former country with the enactment of the Trade Disputes 
Bill in 1906, which practically precluded the further issuance of injunctions in 
labour disputes in Great Britain. The report also traces the development of 
the steady opposition of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to the 
employment of the injunctive powers of the courts as applied to strikes and 
lockouts, nearly every convention of the organization since 1900, with the excep- 
tion of those held in the war years, supporting the executive in its emphatic 
opposition to the injunction process in labour disputes. The Trades and Labour 
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Congress has concentrated chiefly on pressing for the reinsertion in the Criminal 
Code of those sections (which had been abolished in 1892 when the criminal 
law was codified) which permitted the right of peaceful picketing. In 1921 
when the executive of the Trades Congress presented its annual legislative pro- 
eram, the position of the Federal Government in regard to the above mentioned 
sections was defined in a memorandum from the Department of Justice, which 
declared, in part, “that picketing, however conducted, when it consists of 
watching or besetting, is always and of necessity in the nature of an annoyance 
to the person picketed. As such, it must savour of compulsion, and it cannot 
be doubted that it is because it is found to compel that trade unions systematic- 
ally resort to it.” Reaffirming its demands, the convention replied in part that 
“trade unions do not ask to be placed above the law,” and that “the right to 
seek and impart information during the progress of a strike should not be so 
considered, unless the right to organize, bargain collectively and strike is to be 
also declared illegal.” At its 1926 convention the Trades Congress again dealt 
at length with this question of picketing and injunction, the executive council 
and the provincial executives being urged to press for demands for remedial 
action. The American Federation of Labour has similarly conducted an 
insistent and long campaign against the issuance of injunctions in industrial 
disputes, and the report details the successive steps taken by various conven- 
tions of the A.F, of L., especially since 1896, to secure curtailment of the powers 
of the courts regarding injunctions. 


LABour BANKS 


The report outlines the progress which has taken place in the establishment 
of labour banks. The first institution of the kind in North America commenced 
operations on May 15, 1920, as a result of the purchase by the International 
Association of Machinists of the Mount Vernon Savings Bank at Washington, 
D.C. In November of the same year, at Cleveland, the second, and perhaps 
the most powerful of the labour banks, opened up under the name of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative National Bank. From 
these two conspicuous successes, the report shows how rapid has been the 
development of labour banking until at the close of 1926 there were 38 labour 
banks in operation, the total deposits of which were $108,584,597, while their 
combined resources amounted to $127,849,318; capitalization totalled 
$10,366,600, and surplus and profits aggregated $3,799,422. Of the 38 labour 
banks, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has established 15, the com- 
bined resources of which exceed $54,500,000. In addition to these banking 
institutions, organized labour is represented in the investment field with 10 
investment companies, 8 of which are owned by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, which body, with its 15 banks and 8 investment companies, together 
with its interests in trust companies, is estimated to have resources approxi- 
mating $150,000,000. 


LABouR IN Po.uitics 


A chapter of the report is devoted to indicating the developments of labour 
political parties in Canada, and in which is outlined the proceedings of the 1926 
conventions of these bodies. In the Federal election of September 14, 1926, 
there were 18 candidates nominated solely under the auspices of labour political 
parties, and, of these three were elected, all the others, with one exception, 
losing their deposits. In addition there was one Communist nominee and three 
Independent Labour candidates, all of whom also lost their deposits. Only 
three Labour candidates were entered in the Ontario provincial election, one 
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being elected. In the Alberta provincial election, the Alberta section of the 
Canadian Labour Party officially nominated twelve candidates, five of whom 
were elected. An Independent Labour candidate in Calgary, who opposed the 
choice of the Labour Party, was also elected. In 26 localities 100 candidates 
were nominated or endorsed for municipal office by labour political parties or 
organized labour bodies. Of these, 44 were elected to the following positions: 
Mayor, 1; aldermen and councillors, 28; school trustees, 13; police commis- 
sioners, 2. 


TrapE UNIon BENEFITS 


For the calendar year 1926, the report points out, seven of the non-inter- 
national organizations made payments for benefits, viz: (1) Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada, $805 for death benefits, $298 for sick benefits, and $247 
for tool benefits, making a total of $1,350; (2) Canadian Carpet Weavers’ 
Beneficial Association, $150 for death and $650 for other benefits, a total of 
$800; (3) Canadian Electrical Trades Union, $4,824.25 for death benefits and 
$936 for other benefits; (4) Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, 
$18,036 for death benefits; (5) Engineers’ Mutual Benefit Fund, $159.20 for 
relief for children of destitute engineers; (6) Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers, $5,000 for death benefits; (7) Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
1,002.45 for strike and $864.45 for other benefits, making a grand total of 
$32,972.35 expended by the non-international bodies, an increase of $9,788.35 
as compared with the disbursements in 1925. 

Of the 91 international organizations with branches in Canada, 60 reported 
disbursements for benefits, the combined expenditure being $22,565,857, an 
increase of $5,168,586 as compared with the previous year. The disbursements 
for each class of benefit were as follows:— 


MOOG OTICIE he scctoste gia yw'n « 4'< isles a') occa teeha Is Seem $12,684,239 
Unemployed and travelling benefits’ 3... .\:s-.1e eee eee 340,421 
BURG WOROMIE ea 1RORS ois5. elsfeidiee'e’s o biscga Aes. AM 2,218,622 
pielwant Ageraent, DENeRE ss is! aiure roto s bs ee ee 3,828,357 
Old age pensions and other benefits ..... 4. dd. aed. bs eunienl. 3,494,218 


BENEFITS Pain By Locan BRANCHES 


In addition to the amounts expended for benefits by the central organizations 
a statement is also included in the report showing the amounts disbursed in bene- 
fits by local branch unions to their own members, The total of these payments 
were $316,922, an increase of $33,780 over the year 1925, the disbursements for 
1926 for each class of benefit being: — 


Tea tit DCN Ce ae ye ne hee eos wm bo cetk wrk shay abe Sala Lo te eRe eR CRMC EL Di $105,211 
PACT OVIGEEE OMB TIES clos cic'e ot cue dw «4.» 6 «ho « «|p eee Re aR odie 11,513 
PiEriiee\ Demeniremn er te kc. coe iE LIS Bis i 4 cnet eee Rec, hs 35,590 
Pacis DONEOmemte cl ts rnd ee | | ou ie eet 126,162 
Diver. beweites wan) Ae on oP ee A. des daa ee Peak. 38,516 
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The following tables showing the expenditures in detail are reproduced from 
the report:— 


Unem- Sick and Old Age 
Name of Organization Death ployed and Strike Accident Pensions 
Benefits | Travelling | Benefits Benefits and other 
Benefits Benefits 
$ $ $ $ $ 

American Federation of Labour............0:eeeeeees sees [eens eeeeee AO Tee AL, OLB 5 cocorstelete dioeioteshcks ae EA fe 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
ped LUA IN CIGAR Mae el tea 2 oie le) aly ole del loli lly alekegabey tate 5 ip heey anere re eel arene ate TGS Acie isa ayccge >. shoes 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen.... TWh RoR RE ors > SOA 15.479 LOGS GITE \earche cate he evs 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International 

FSO EHEE ROO COL ute miccs eee ecg Uo atevanebatetelae celshat aa 5 INN a PRN te | (PER OR SR Ee eb dig ani isc oe |e Mak nie Miner 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, Brother- 

OO OL te ae a eS a Neel Cae ci oN ai lta eh “ey )) 160, 200 lie tiiene te tals bctnle aia. < tiny Banaue aa eels 855 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of..............- 3G) LOOM: EPR MRE RUT E25 Hk SO he ae an EeEANOR. WPM ena. cites ca 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union..............eeeee sees e ees 7 O Orel MK e nae Me ei olin a ee ADO RUS URE Ryn ete wate 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 

Bt COs ee ea HERI CORE ao Oat: CAE Cre HES oR ory BASE SET th. Haaees Se RR ee, scorers OMI ae tteRe = eats (ce) - 940,685 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Inter- 

MationalWASSOCIALION Of gare e et alse's ci See ges = sets 1 1939 ee eee, TPE SL Seas eee as eee: 82,850 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International.......... 1. D5 Osa Gercys ciekctetene neped eaves 4 ohct no ake CO Ope ever state Bi ae sah 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of........... G87 OBS TP oko dee. heer 540,489 ABC SOOM seb tanta Ge 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America..........-, 252,618 16,375 98,344 TORS 2 OTA. sakes hese 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 

Uiisiamy o. y PN . Eoa BUY lngseee pike piles = Monee Pets medial {>> oi mgaepe ee 10, 828 TOYS 70M ae SAGee Be 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America............. SP SOG Wiens bese es Bak choles, « aretene ay tra aR: CoN flay AERO St caer 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car......-.....-+sseeeeee: DOSOOOM cy Hae gee eM Peale hd a). s (a0) £5, ODO W adeee ees tat 
Electrical Workere, International Brotherhood of......... PAST 1.1") Rk ee Dae EEN (OIRORNIG PMR RE ape) BRO Fs ANS bY kU Re a 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood CS SE DOOM). PAE EEC. AE. PIAS ome baleen @ 
Fur Workers’ Union, International..............--202204: TEGO He see MS AL Cs oo WN AAR ae ia dae eee ze 
Garment Workers of America, United................++-- 19, SORES DUE GI, MONE C34 Yh LRA aes Roney eeatare areca oe 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 7 

ANG Canad see eee sates Rebels Wise tis evsldls Mire lores! ely nye eae Se UGE. SAR at SYMON Le rer axa tesa [oe mses ore eerste fae eens cncretets eecona 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint............-.-2eeee[ecesr sees fee ener cer es 2 ASAT om rete eke eee Bee 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of Ametica.... GONGS4) |e em cane Beuie 1,048 5, 750 16,335 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 

and Bartenders’ International League of America.... Se a aye ei ele eta 67,141 48,663 11,450 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union, 

TNC ORNALON A ce ees tele: oe loses mie ature srevageeneiel a lala Nclieuehe' ee HAO A | CAL Aa ee |B RE Nata RP MEMS enlace Sheed = 
Lathers, International Union, Wood, Wire and Metal...... GPS 04700) Mine a MT ad Sa | SR ll se a 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United............ LISTON eo elmer 2) Any eRe US: eee De OOOH serie era ts ch snes 
Lithographers of America, A maleamatedie' ce sss eens BAO UMW tie 2) ei ctas Pg ie a pare ean! edad nt adder 
Locomotive Engineers, Brother hood of..............+.++ VARTA OVEN INSP AL IEW eR Pc) 460,239 362,383 1,025,000 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.... LORS ATNOOOMT Ie, cecal ate 500,197 340, 086 237,775 
Machinists, International Association of...............++- gS NTs COO) A RAs Mie RAs CRIA A Se TG Cc as Oe 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of. ....%....- LOG S23 Op ht 5) eleictareo arte tobege dots eeu (COLNE 4 SVR BE ue oo 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Amalgamated...... 2 SB eae! Pinks ee DOV ORD [ASCE STAIR sore sh ole ane 
Metal Polishers’ International Union................+++- 9,175 3,300 3: B60 Se abe ohne MEARE ste <3 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet.......... DOOD eect «Bic cigmee 2 SOO CL. A ee ek oie sete. 
Moulders’ Union of North America, Tnternational......... 425,048 ° 50, 940 121,811 200,753 |(c) 31,625 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Bro. 

A TOT OO ALOR se cee er etecle ce elelpipbeatete alicia «i elsiernieialale Be HET) Pe paar ncteh | UCT AM Aa gs LAS 5 Oot rl aero oir Oe 
Papermake s, International Brotherhood of...........-.. ST OD MSS dccic 0! as BOSS SATE rae CEE enee Cees 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America............... SOO ta acer 7,360 6,554 568 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada. . 4,600 1,723 D5OE Lewes ch eee ee ee ete 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International BOON Se ea 55 O90 Soe: meter « 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ Interna- 

43 On aLE RO DION sna e eee ales sles o7e a ols ilebekeiainie sislinlevsiake ose 920 1,000 2,500 SOE Wied ay ent: oye 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ 

Helpers, United Association of Journeymen........... (27: oS PA 39,810 VTS 2BO RR Adis... 0. 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International... OP ACG ele) Roepe 1602 ee ae Be el ena ee eae 
Quarry Workers’ International Union..............++++++- Pigs Tiel al i AES 5 SSO ese ae 700 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of...........}eceeee sere cs[ers ence ereefeee ees erenes 474 625 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood OL FIP ices DGAGMI Ce ose a telltale. bo ah ae ais cll ie. « te ue aiteteeerann [Pacem Mente eta io 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order Of...........-.eseseeeeeeee TAS#OOO | oii Seale Sata eee  <ileees aaae S. 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of...........-..--+++0+: DAS. terete aptte cestae eter efaveke wake shetaters (EIS US iim enor crea rhe 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 

press and Station Employees, Brotherhood of........ T39,.04G) [ores caic eh kieeale elle ote’ slgisrsne ane <5 | Sistenee een are ace ta keene ane eve 
Railway Carmen, Brotherhood of...........+++++++eeee- 16,450 Di FOO! Pci eich le Aa peers eee tase ct enero ces 
Railway Conductors, Order Of...........+.++seseaeeeeny: 1. 6S987234| (e) 264,408 ier eer. 172,215 80,500 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Associa- 

tion of Street and Electric.............-eeeseneeeeeeees FONG Se ZAS UNS italesteeiia 4 £8,248 174,027 57,600 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association....... Sse 1 feu ee Remora ree ey oh RY Se I clog item ce ae 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of.. ZOLOOO Ms tia a eeteias« 8) TAO rae racine tall aan ntemie see 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International..... 155400) bec Shisetetets 2351.96 SG ie. etme kts 
Stone Cutters’ Association, Journeymen...............+-. DS OOOMeeceteieistsia:- 6, BOOTS catecuate slr ocramare cheat 
Stove Mounters’ International Union of North America. . 2,500 975 4s BOS eae ee eee eet sales 
Tailors’ Union of America, JourneyMen...........-.-+++- ORS Dillane s oe lh lends 19,699 52S Lolly araithete apts te 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, Inter- 

national Brother hood Of.......2....sceccccsccscencecslescessgeesst lessees eecses 202. 90x ccteaertersceotellece ee tess. as 
Typographical Union, International...........--.++++ee0- BOD MOOI aan ret st (Cf T4398 0) eae eee 1,007,650 

Mo tala ace seh cio ate ere alae ecicte isle gnieiee nears elaleins 12,684,239 340,421 2,218,622 3,828,357 3,494,218 


a 


(a) Includes disability benefits. (b) Includes $6,650 disability benefits. (c) Old age and disability relief. (d) Dis- 
ability benefits. (e) Relief. (f) Includes special assistance to local unions. 
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Local Branches of International Organizations of Unions} Benefits | ployed | Benefits | Accident | Benefits 
Reporting Benefits Benefits 
$ $ $ $ $ 
American Federation of Labour......................64: 2 325 DADO SPAY Sen nea Afsana tt p 100 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
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LOVOYOCIOL EY Oa EARS <4, .a ete sae Ansett Ie A a ea 1 DE DUGU ie ataaniies|iaieiies nee 1000! Weeterstsatertan 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International.... 1 PAO Shc Sekt le ROOD: 0 dia /alaleisials a) 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen 2 DAT). | |e aa eS a a alee 75 sereeee 
Switchmen’s Union of North America................6- DA (oferty asta secd(PacuRl eed | ARR DOI 25 67 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen............2+200: 4 LOOM Weeteta traters| cae soln ates care 517400 iopnica oxttee 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, Inter- 

Mationnt Prother hood Gi. a 1s cece esac ccscce beaece’ 3 DBO cian. oa oes 15 3,346 |.......... 
Typographical Union, International...............02e00- 16 Bi Oat im nee e tices cil ssarn ace ses ete 7,438 481 
Upholsterers’ International Union............0.-sss00e08 2 NOOME ee ce, - 54 PAU Nereis Aon ae 
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Number Unem- ? Sick and 
: sete ae Death Strile he Other 
Local Branches of International Organizations of Unions _| nloved Accident 
Reporting Benefits Benefits Benefits Benefits Benefits 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Local Branches of Non-International Organizations 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada...............0+00- 7 680 211 120 233 304 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Employees.... 4 15 TOOR «oc Seat 82 150 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers. J AO memes. Aa Oe ee eee enn We cee ee 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association........ A PE! pl ini A ie ORES ae 50 40 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation............. 2 AAR Mats Meee et ois 122 ae meemirennetss Prodi), “Tene 
Dominion Mail Porters and Postal Chauffeurs’ Associa- Rr 
Becderated Association of Letter Carriers Fi) ccna. d.posan)) 0) Um eieeeh cet oa eee ier sal ah tues eases 28 73 
Mine Workers, JUnionof Canadaina. se... 1.) het (eh ole dee 7 QA OG ett. cape 3,138 2,653 369 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters........... 4 AGiRl Mee dia Geile eh bea aay OE 240 174 
Canadian Madaraiion Of WabOun ne .-s...- 2c. aawe sds A) Bnei. ve eh ab ear eM ao wi bi re 1 13 
National 5nd Catholic Unionsyy sec: 4) ssh, ee ee 26 8,803 78 1,100 Wi, OA bel pes eee 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.................. 11 SSO Ste ty LOW a chanteuse, 225 274 

Independent Local Bodies 
Barbers: Union. St: Catharines) Yew ou)... be edoss week tee 1h ARCS vi Spe tere!) yr OHA Tne aan SI rs GO eeeere co. 
British Columbia Minerg’ Association, Fernie............ 1 650 WA TOR: <iass ese yak | es] cack Peace eae OL: 
British Columbia Miners’ Association, Michel. “even rs 1 S00) Hoectee eens cl cic P. bea kal Boe Lane clicnnl eee 
British Columbia Fishermen’s Protective Ass ein, ‘ 

Sinbugaae ce eee ace Een ce SB. ae 1 15 DS arts 4 as Sarat Cabra Se lacie Tena at ee 
Civic Employees’ Association, New Westminster........ (WA (EN eee Soci |) SU ved a ds FI ee eee We 20 50 
Civic Employees’ Union, South Vancouver.............. 1 DI yee RG ANE. Aallicye thibaremedehre'll = ceca eee | le eae har 
Civic Employees’ Federation of Winnipeg................ it Ue ae okey was SN uy oe 5 BD; ara eee ee 
Japanese Workers’ Union of Canada:................ 2.5. 1h See ee 132 LO ace ere 342 
aint Sonn Brotherhood of Telephone Workers, Winni- ; hh or 
Tidebenent Lumber Handlers’ Association, Vancouver.. 1 CRS ane al ni oo aed ae OF ag 124 |e ee 
Labourers’ Protective Association, Charlottetown Me ae ae (1°. |p ra an, ivan Pram oe i ern ne AEE Nee AE 250 
Piano Action and Key Workers’ Union of Toronto....... 1 i ae AS) MO Me et er TOD i HENS soe ae 
Quebec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Society............. a ie 670 la oticat erases totekien 900 300 
Syndicated Longshoremen Of Montreal). Cope ou Ue ey, 1 Dis OU alee ce ame ret [atch aes Te Rh tl Sie we Bee 
Steveston Fishermen’s Benevolent Society (Japanese). Din tarps he cher cel Shaw gb ote tah ql or ae eae ee 1,200 
Union Torcedores de Habano (Cuban Cigar Makers), 

NEONENECAL (3 casi cc OURO EEE ee ERE Ga Lene. eee Te a eo a | at ed cea s chances BONN ayeghove eek 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association 1 ZOO SRE ab cncnki Nd abc RR oR 500 “5 
Water Works Operators’ Union, Winnipeg................ 1 BOO) hates spe eked iscegc¥ oo akp acute ioe ake ene eee 

ALO PANS, PRM ake. Steg ge si MRI be 654 105, 211 11,513 35,590 126,162 38,516 


Non-TRADE UNION ORGANIZATIONS 


Space is given in the report to a class of associations which are in no way 
connected with the organized labour movement, but which in the main are com- 
posed of wage-earners, and are considered to be of sufficient importance to justify 
their names heing included in a report designed to show the standing of bodies 
of wage-earners in the Dominion. There are 80 associations included in this non- 
trade union group, 19 of which are composed of school teachers, 26 of Government 
employees, 4 of municipal employees, six of commercial travellers, and the remain- 
ing 25 are of a miscellaneous character, the whole comprising a reported member- 
ship of 95,697, an increase of 5,209 over the number recorded in 1925. 
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VII. ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND THE 
PROFESSIONS IN CANADA 


In addition to the report discussed in chapter VI, the work of the Labour 
Intelligence Branch includes the preparation of the Report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. This report was originated 
in 1921 with a view to meeting the demand for information showing the extent to 
which organization prevails in the Dominion among persons engaged in industrial, 
commercial and professional pursuits. The marked approval given the first report 
prompted the issuance of a second volume on the same subject, and since 1923 the 
report has appeared annually, that for 1926 being counted as the fifth. The names 
of the associations included in the volumes, and which are divided into the groups 
below enumerated, indicate that there are in Canada organizations covering 
almost every phase of industrial, commercial and professional activity :— 


I. Manufacturing. X. Agriculture. 
Il. Building and Construction. XI. Dairying. 
III. Mining. XII. Horse, Live Stock, Sheep 
IV. Transportation and Communi- Breeders, etc. 
cation. XIII. Co-operative Societies. 
V. Printing and Publishing. XIV. Wholesale Merchants. 
Vi. Laundering, Cleaning, Repair- XV. Retail Merchants. 
ing, ete. XVI. Real Estate Dealers. 
VII. Personal Services and Amuse- XVII. Professional. 
7 ment. | XVIII. Technical and Scientific. 
VIII. General Manufacturers andEm- yyy ~ Insurance. 
pe XX. Funeral Service. 


IX. Financial. 


It is pointed out in the report that the membership included in the first eight 
of the above divisions, which consists of 353 associations, with a combined mem- 
bership of 24,197, is composed of employers or firms who are for the most part 
operating industries in which the employment of help is essential. With some of 
the corresponding organizations of workpeople these employers have agreements 
covering the conditions of employment in their respective establishments. In the 
remaining groups the employment of labour is in some cases only incidental, and, 
with the exception of the personal service and amusement and the retail merchants 
eroups, there is no corresponding body of organized employees. Although the 
majority of the associations whose names are recorded in the report are wholly 
Canadian, a number are identified with organizations whose headquarters are in 
the United States. The report states that there are in the Dominion 1,318 main 
and 623 branch associations, making in all 1,941, an increase of 616 in the number 
recorded in 1925. The bulk of this increase is accounted for in the co-operative 
societies group, which now embraces 802 associations, 554 more than appeared 
in the report for the previous year. The total membership of all classes of 
associations is 1,238,812, an increase of 205,681. 
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The following table shows the number of associations in each group, together 
with the number of branch associations, where such are in existence, as well as 
the reported membership. 


I. MANUFACTURING— 


LW 


Canadian Mantifactirerd, Association: Wis, chiccdels te eee ce ston ae tere ee 
Metal i Pads ALA! Ree Ris bids outaates « ae al eee 
Horseshoers and Carriage Workers... 0-000 os codecs eons esis acd cae 
Furnitere ane Musical instruments. 2.22 Soe bake eto coh eee seen eee eon ee 
Tent beta hac Peep aere ard. mes Ode acute datas oat ote 


Box Making 


Clothing, seme BHC SNOCR eer cic es Vv HCE Un calla bi Ale cee Sika nians tis toe ecc tea 


Rubber 


Buitpi1ng AND CoNnstTRUCTION— 


General Builders and Supply Men.................0--: 
Painters;and DecoratOre ny wane eee ee Wok oasehe ake cia ays 
dep Lal oYss PMN tenes ices Aes MeL ADD ay BRS OU esa OMT og ld 
Electrical Contractors. . Gu ioral stair hie a iatelels Mie a iglesia 


III. Mintine— 


Ty, 


V e 


VE. 


Mog tal Mining sy sierte reine a hie at aoe) Mee 
Chambers of Mines and Mining Progpectors........... 
Natural Gas and Oil Promoters................ee00:- 


RCo ee FWA. CARA i a Race g e | 6)a E R 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION— 


AI WEY OS EEVICES. KER EI I VaR LEE Pee eg 


IN AVAL AETO B20 Bs.) aM Liat tees) SCS kM nny ha 


Street Railway Service. ayeicuioida sus se eet eee ae 
Warehousing andi Cartaros tn suits. is ae meee ae 


Communic Abion ae, ee Pee Ge eee his slots Metuto bles 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 

United Eypothetae of Americas .2 06 cos eee cone 
Other CommercialiPrintersiye.. Bie) Re aekk, 
Newspaper and Directory Publishers................. 


Raver tine Gi, ee So EON 


LAUNDERING, CLEANING, REPAIRING, Etc.— 
Toaarridr yam ery eseel hhh rita cael A de alee 2 a i 


Cleaners"angd myers. ae ate cc iris cok cen 
Shoe Rensineres2, ul aaa aalene es ico gan. Be. 


TOGRISKE: LAGE RRR ae ORL a CEL A 


VII. Persona Service AND AMUSEMENT— 


Hotel Keepers and Restaurateurs..............2.-00- 


ATATUSE TVCME, Men rOek iets le eee eee ee Nt Re Re. A 


VIII. Genrrat MANUFACTURERS AND EMPLOYERS— 


Manuiscturérst.. seedccktes meta de tae eet ee tae 
Eominlovera 0) fhe) ye ee ei ee bee he Jae 


Atal s eich ota neetinanier eit seein sens och be haat ot ae 


Bankere i ey toe ee abet ee ER oo? ye aa Oe 


i eC 


ry 


ee 


mr 


eC eC a 


Woollen ER call at A MURR GNA oR RT oN 
Food'and Beverages Preparationyy 66 / L080 LES CA MEA 
Fishing and: Fish Preparation... 4.6 fj. oe ven eke s 
Cigars-andeTobaceowes sc sae ae ese es coe eh Mees 
Monge pba ame Nee Siecle 8 el als Rude aL ib clatern SIE Ry clans tate 
Pharmaceutical Rs Ly TARE nei ac ee Ss Sai ee el le 


Cr 


eee eee sce essere e re os 


eee e eee ero ese eee sees 


ee er ay 
ed 


Ce 


ee ey 

re ey 

ey 

ee 

er) 
‘ 


ey 


eo eee eee ro eee ce eseon 


eee oee eer ees eee esese 


ee er) 


eee eee rere er ee seene 


wee eee sere rer eso eese 


Ce ee ey 


ee nr 


coer eee o soe src oee eas 


coe eee eee errr ese see 


wee ee eos seer ee serene 


eo eee roe er eer errors 


coe eee reser esrer sees 


eee eee ee eo oe sere eee 


er er 


Cr ee ee er er 


eee ees oes ere oes eens 


ee eee eee esr eeereseneee 


eee eee sere er eerseesos 


Sete reer eooes eee eee 


eee eee eee e eer oeeeee 


ed 


eeeeeoereeoser eee eee 


eee ce eee eee eo oee sae 


Cr ee) 


Ce ary 


ee ee ay 


Ce ay 


ec re rs 


Main Branch 
| Associations | Associations 
J 26 (a) 
PETE on Saas ae eee oie 
5 62 
ES hae poe sees OS 9 oe 
13 1 
Y Ainiet, Seber i S30 
D tends iciak On eS 
Ga a ccc ciene cesar 
PSR ey ct PA ee 
LMI «od. eae 
11 10 
8 1 
] 1 
NS al <b teech ie ea nee 
OR, cea 1S NM ae 
Beek: A ac tenis alae 
2) HSIERY, recSian tae rea 
65 10) 
4 BS: 
3 12 
5 10 
ean eNom es ary 
jin 9 Bis Hoes 158 sti 
6 2 
23 47 
ZG Wea bred oh | sprees! 
49) \ (UIRER GREAT Ee 
Die Het tropic eps anaes 
UCC OGEE! Pee Ramee ater See, 
5 2 
4 4 
Pe hn vt (abcd tacit ty 
6). 248 «Seen era 
Sere | eaten mie, <i. 
20 7 
ne ee 
1 5 
r 4 ip Mla contctretee ere 
LSet sce om meter 
GR Wale Ae 
24 3 
2 a 
eer | eter wie aes 
rica 6 
5 13 
9 2 
4 id 
1 5 
7 NN cells eee leather tinh ihe A 
18 14 
291) dich Rae eR ee 
ND Meal kee FePetaian iets 3 
3). hee eee 
2 2 
5 16 
7 18 


Reported 
Membership 


4,150 


(b) 


(c) 


299 (e) 
2,293 (f) 
94 (g) 


(h) 


(t) 


102 (j) 
250 (k) 


352 


121 
1,396 (1) 


oe Bae 
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Main Branch Reported 
——— Associations | Associations | Membership 
X. A GRICULTURE— 5; 
Canadian COUnCiLolMAgriCUIbULO pms: odeis's cane taecenih as heh eam eee een Steels 8 Se eee 150,000 
RUMIGOCOL SPI Ohe teh sits tee hl ecco ce crake ak Paeails aks bv bunk 6 4 og NPR ARR ee eS 7 yA i ee a 47,517 
Other Agricultural and Allied Societies...) i. 64444 .64644 o.cnes vee eeee 31 38 263,983 (m } 
ichin OdED Ales OC LALTONS satel gr mey ite cio sietare cassis ob: 's.% 010: cinrallelal o areta tere everett Bie el ARR al ek el C8 250,008 
BROS IESW IS coses bom Pee Hie bio 8A eee PD CHT, AP 42 38 711,508 
XI. Darryvinc— 
Cy Syl ae 2 cei ae lpr Ut og 6] ie RR UR LDN Wb, 38 35,030 
Other Dairying and Allied amecinbiona es Aa CO. . d. sake aaa sat reer Nea as ik 9,226 
OVALS ott cles eR eS ba So be Hee ene HECHT ER Oe ORES raf 28 44,256 
XII. Horse, Live Stock, SHeep BREEDERS, Etc.— 
FLOTseUBTECO ELS: SEMI VEL Hale ROE SO eae sw ol Seow ieiatn deel wtaetae CS iamme s Selr, Moet  h hoied 4,846 
Live Stock Breeders and Kindred Agsociations.............c0ceecee eee 26 14 45,791 
PNOR DEE COOOL ters cat oie eee HRPAUAAS ce ols cE BINT ete ol slo soha dhe Silella b acsiaeee ute oe ue st PEE ey CCS ae eee 3,542 
RW UNO ESE CE CLOTS rsa kee yates ai Stee ees ln HAL Pees Aone the aia Tex Fa lavatr eg aaa uN era ills nie fs 4,124 
Beekeepers...... cE ERIE Go PLE UME RU ps, overlies she guhdlarbband pilehetia etditNene BRAIN 1 PEN ave NM 2,939 
IZ OULET ME LOGUCERS rien deals o oek ele SLICE CMltels gag ote e fale motel aia eldla eieeunalemeliarstele « 19 9 3,734 
BIRT eT OGUCOES CCC sce cect rete ol oisteiara oasis ore lole- ove. 9 celarcsoya' 6 s\cnchade eh aepemie es Mitara ops TT vial ene MA oy eth cud 5,277 
ARPT UE 4 9 ye, booet 4s sichAnoeea by LOI tit Ree ae ETE iB tI oo he 101 23 70, 253 
XIII. Co-Orrrative Societies— 
WO-OPSEACIN© TION OMe AT ACD lac cow laa alelets e ragaiiaiaran: oie oro: sleaal Sle tede\e:o)s)ese/nieioreiepaic 1 20 20 (n) | 
Prov and Vevetavle Geowate: &! 3... 9... L708 0S: 6. 28S C9858 ee 76 66 15,123 
ID YSTIOpUios Me Og « MRR R Se Lec rk ey ot aay AM Pad DUAR oe amma CRAM OA lsniE SH Sat Sem ny Para ae tats Me Pag 11,697 
Vel COCK ONG CA INC OBA SSO CINGIONS ac ctasiy sta sc dieilsis faras 6! aud slats wilo-s ehevane ehete eine b SOMONE TPE op) MIR vas 12,008 
GPaINEG TOW OLR eee ico ate tate os kb atehedoic ab ei eh Bleue. alte eon ais CERIN ATR | aaa ALS Ca 162,529 
Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies..............00ccecc cece eeeeeeeeeees 335 12 64,066 (0) 
ROL ALS RP Een TEL ith APR ba Tole ere cstlode och dale va, dakahe ahponn Raters 704 98 265,423 
XIV. WHOLESALE MrercHaNnts— 
Wilh olesaleNGrOCeE seer: NG a roe tee atts tole alg gageanetosle ss opd ogee le mr vatle newetchea: o's OSMAN pei 3) ciel gan eel 69 
OLDEST HOLCREIS MUO AIOES ie shire Meee Toes acces ie cua tclaliiere aitmieene suaaer stat aiy TRG ty oly Aalto A 1,024 
Mpntrealaboaravot Crade ti iivcvom ten ee aie RL Sa ey Lait 1 9 320 
PROLGU GOL ORE COM EACLE Soret ett Ae Pe ees o) e'sl ous puss 6m oleiebie @aliaet apaetter a.'6 oy 1 6 176 
Galva Best do falradeth se 00 L wc. ke Mek ee DOM halts 1 6 370 
WANCOUVEr DOSE Qi OME ACC. Mi. 48 vicalet cca hec ate ees Sable Ge HELE votes sist ] LS ies Vil houslafolneiaene claret 
Opes Ssonraatol ATIC. Ae eee cic cats Noes eee a aeleet eaters ihe 2 QRS ts SRR, 58 
ERO USLAS PI cca eee RP aris 0 apoui''a we onde ciciapeseenttaaen eerie <q 26 34 2,017 
XV. Retaw Mercoants— 
RV GhAUMNLCCHAMNTA A SSOCIAGION Cette. atta te tele ole oe teldls shelerd delalavelete ele 1 70 (p) (p) 
Retail denwenerse eee meee okt. Shree ek 6. ck eueialsd Lileslerclavesa sulle mbetebayorennrs s 1 852 
CHOGHIErS GN UTeETCIANG TL ALIOVS cee eitee ts oe t- bc nis sels es See a cheiteelcc esas oe ai rede pl Iby caters ean Neg 348 
Ober Etaids Laewlenae eens sae Sa BES Cle ye Rel ad gs Rte Sublet ISOS EE: Rt Aula Be ce ok eee 8,775 
EO CALS HR ROT a Ae eee che LIS oie cha BN ole aigharererere Malet olstars 38 86 9,975 
XVI. Reau Estate DEALERS— 
National Association of Real Estate Boards..............cceeeeee cece ees | 13 414 
ELLE] see Ne otaele ee ore ecg arers cas eatiaiese ss, obs G5 @ oles sielakeratnerebaxerere 1 13 414 
XVII. ProrrssionaL AssociaTIONsS— 
CR OIGE RES Melee ei eetete nat. eae aleiels eusiais cio sieve Gis si cigie(s tin @.0:009 6 eroieie/s lesa lwilere misteiels 19 7 10,115 
MG CIGAD: occ sce eee Lo Oak ee asia ecient Spee do aide SRR 26 Z 21,179 
DOME ELT eae ere ene lates cent eis stare Glare orci w bid eee 'o:e: 9g) w aieinlotela whee elite) a) ered TGy MUTE seers alge ARDS 
GTinmOraclLora metic ciate ete ie ie cistawiets sacaik o's clenla seine ierpiave etanet amanran Bap abel en (Aa ai Gta 229 
DWP SETS pede Otek, Ge nisi Ain SSMS te SRS 2a EO: AIOE, SP Cornea WTS SIS ORBAN ede ad Sabena c 10,000 
AD ULLCRATIS ORGS. Lea tate EA aA Safe el cholelsl Sra loa dicta 5 8b 6% ois ntetorstetele ail ie it Sha Ow Ee Ee | 307 
IV UO 1G US * 30 cocaine cle ere Sate oc pices ebvvererd skeysvevsiieveis: ele obepelicfste lai ace winds Te eee ea tote S7005 
MUNPINGETIN SH. Memes emcee nae ste Ritts sisce abies ols. vivie ele nlelolannte Biotsve evens a one Sele 14 38 27,232 (q) 
EE YA aine/e ho Meer oS ROU AR TA SOE ODD IOC TOnaer EOL Cee Ear 9 bcKan or Ths Mee sarlaew deel 608 
SUE VE VOLS cos vis parteb tiie rie ioe sis Ulebesareeisucbatars ais ayo elalelojere we'e's's deus p else sis sina ee 1 papas [eae As. aii a Te 885 
Gharvered A ccountages esc hs alaska clcteoke cS bilevel bie telelcs cud slefelsinlals, ais eh seb os 14 5 2,954 
AUItOTBtUre. ATE ANGONEUSIC® ceil 5 occ sisie ob iahere sige os bo o's) «,0oce siornpals sus sis #15,8)0) 8.2 9 12 4,124 
WETSrID ALIAS. eee AI een eb aac tiereiaie dia ld wlets o diealed eleletates avy stotdtuie alae SOB NI 8 ROR Aamo ae 491 
Miscollancous, sscchass biseek «ua va 4 wna Dean ae 1, habe ‘eiaud vte tm tevavie vid aioe aa as Z 3 340 
Totals severe seek ONC bic GE obits alolalcletelefald dies obo eM aero 165 67 86,048 
XVIII. Tecunicat AND Scipntiric— 
Canadian: 66.5 eee eee oe Ske Mek EOE) a ee ee CAIN ee sc dt yeti 4 10 4 2,845 
international.«d..%..< 6 oescet as SC ae Peet eer © eee SA c 9 8 2,460 
Royal Socitty of Canadgs. .....0 0... ede c ccc ccnocecccserccescnsccensacens 1 real (pe) Naw eh Fee Aah 
TRO LAIS eR RIE oioste es cents nace g bes sibig.e se oletele hate wis-creke 20 17 5,305 
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Main Branch Reported 
a Associations | Associations | Membership 


NIX. INSURANCE— 


Hitenisife and sAutomobilew stews i. 2. Ra ee ee eae LOU This Ba Sede Sul? (s) 
Mecident and, Wireverewentione, 0. i... deste ease con ne VRC Rel 4 6 12,550 (t) 
OphenAssociations imiGnisvGrouy.,.\. 6 hel okee ec eer nc wise cae ei Se ee 2 Pith A. cvcceeyaaereat See 1,106 
PL Coat] wimp ereren en ee eA aavore  s.a-cele's costaeets exciaeeee oust ce ah eae aa ae am 16 6 Weeie: 
XX. Funerat Service— 
RineralMDinectOrs etree pee ees ok Seas am han ea lee eee Se hicks NCrerac aaa 526 
AEROY ENS 4 5 ORM Eadie: A eR ES, CO Aa ea eh baa Bt Ce Si Sah i | curt dc Sees sede 5 6 
TERN ULOTA TE UM iro Rae . «. Ligh one iete aa aats pine ae RE pes 623 1,238,812 


(a) Trade sections. (b) Includes 20 firms. (c) Includes 15 firms. (d) Includes 16 firms. (e) Representation 
railway systems. (f) Includes 3/9 vessels. (g) Includes 48 companies. (h) Includes18 companies. (i) Includes 98 
daily newspapers. (j) Includes 12 companies. (k) Representation all firms. (1) Includes 75 companies. (m) Includes 
106 companies. (n) Represents societies only. (o) Includes 30 societies. (p) Includes 9 provincial boarcs and 61 
trade sections; information as to total number of local associations and membership not obtainable. (q) Inclucies 16,000 
members of Canadian Forestry Association. (r) Represents the five sections into which the society is divided. (s) In- 
cludes 255 insurance companies. (t¢) Includes four companies. 


Vill. LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


The annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada for 1926 is the twelfth 
report on this subject to be issued by the department and the sixth supplement 
to the volume showing labour legislation in Canada as existing on December 31, 
1920. ‘The first report of the series was issued in 1915 and contained the text 
of the labour laws which had been enacted by the Parliament of Canada and by 
the provincial legislatures up to December 31, 1915. This volume was followed 
by annual supplements in the years 1916-19. The report for 1920 was again a 
consolidation covering legislation to the end of that year, and supplements thereto 
have been issued annually. The introduction to each report contains a summary 
of the principal laws which have been passed during the year. Since 1922 the 
reports have been published in French as well as in English. The English edition 
of each supplement contains a cumulative index covering the contents of the basic 
volume and supplements. 

The report for 1926, which contains 88 pages, shows that a considerable 
amount of legislation of interest to labour was enacted during the year and 
covered a wide range of subjects. Owing to the fact that the 1926 session of the 
British Columbia Legislature continued into 1927, the laws passed thereat were 
not included. 


INDUSTRIAL ‘DISPUTES 


In four provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and Saskatche- 
wan, laws were passed similar to that enacted in British Columbia in 1925, 
taking advantage of the 1925 amendment to the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and making that Act applicable to disputes which are within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the province. The Alberta Legislature enacted a 
new law, the Labour Disputes Act, which is based on the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. It does not, however, contain any provisions similar to those 
in the federal statute which prohibit'a strike or lockout prior to a reference to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. The Act applies to all industries in the 
province and provides for a provincial Board of Conciliation. Owing to the 
fact that these five laws passed their respective legislatures during the fiscal year 
1925-26, they were fully dealt with in the report of this department covering 
that period. For that reason they are not given a detailed description here. 
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An amendment to the School Act of Alberta repealed a section which 
authorized the Minister of Education to appoint a Board of Conciliation to 
inquire into a dispute relating to the proper carrying out of a contract between 
a school board and its teachers, and replaced it with a section providing for the 
establishment of a Board of Reference to serve as a Board of Conciliation in 
any dispute between a school board and its teachers. The Board of Reference 
consists of three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The school trustees and the teachers are represented by one member each, and 
the third member, who must be independent of both parties, is chairman of the 
board. Disputes may be referred to the board on application by either party 
to the Minister of Education. On the request of both parties, the board may 
act as a Board of Arbitration with power to enforce the attendance of witnesses 
ei production of documents. The award in such cases is binding upon both 
parties. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT AND LABOUR STATISTICS 


New Brunswick was added to the number of provinces which have com- 
mitted the interests of labour to the charge of a minister, the Department of 
Health being enlarged to include Labour. : 

The Nova Scotia Statistics Act makes provision for the collection of statistics 
relating to agriculture, fishing, lumbering, milling, mining, quarrying, manu- 
facturing and other interests, including the number of persons employed and 
the amount of wages paid. 


WAGES AND Hours OF LABOUR 


The Factories Act of the province of Alberta was revised and amended and 
now contains a clause providing that, wherever a minimum wage has been fixed 
for female workers in any class of employment, no male worker may be employed 
in such class at a lower wage. 

In Saskatchewan and Quebec the minimum wage laws for women were 
amended. The amendment to the Saskatchewan Act provides that a magistrate 
convicting an employer of paying wages at a lower rate than that fixed by the 
Minimum Wage Board shall order him to pay to the employee the difference 
between the amount actually paid her and that to which she is entitled. For- 
merly it was necessary for the employee to bring a civil action to recover the 
amount due her. 

The amendment to the Quebec Minimum Wage Act increases the number 
of commissioners from three to four. 

In Saskatchewan an Order in Council dated January 18, 1926, provided for 
the more effective carrying out of the Fair Wage Resolution passed by the legis- 
lature on January 7, 1913. 

- Other enactments touching the subject of wages included amendments to the 
mechanics’ lien laws of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, to the Attachment of 
Debts Act of Manitoba and to the Manitoba Companies Act. 

The only measure dealing with hours of labour is contained in the con- 
solidated and amended Factories Act of the province of Alberta. The provisions 
relating to hours of employment and shifts were omitted and a new section 
inserted which provides for a nine-hour day and a fifty-four hour week in all 
establishments covered by the Act, which include, as formerly, all factories in 
the province and shops, bake-shops, offices and office buildings in cities and towns 
having a population exceeding 5,000. The provision regarding hours of labour 
does not, however, apply to repair shops, creameries, cheese factories, grain 
elevators or saw-mills unless they are situated in a city or town having a 
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population of over 5,000. Employment for a longer period is also permitted for 
reasons of trade, occupation, accident or other necessity. It is further provided 
that a commission of three persons be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to consider the questions involved in the establishment of a forty- 
eight hour week, the commission to report at the next session of the legislature. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, MorTuers’ Pensions, Etc. 


In addition to the amendments to minimum wage laws for women in the 
provinces of Quebec and Saskatchewan which were described above under the 
heading ‘“‘ Wages, and Hours of Labour,” the report notes a number of measures 
relating to women. Several enactments affecting children are also recorded. 

The Female Employment Act of Saskatchewan passed by the legislature 
at the session of 1918-19 was replaced by a new law bearing the same title and 
applying not only to restaurants and laundries, but also to public hotels, boarding, 
lodging and rooming houses, and cafes. No person may employ a woman or girl 
in any capacity requiring her to lodge, reside or work in such an establishment 
without first obtaining a special license from the municipality in which the 
establishment is situated. The license, for which the fee may not exceed one 
dollar, must be renewed annually. The report recalls the fact that the first 
legislation of this character in the province of Saskatchewan was enacted in 
1912 and forbade the employment of white women or girls in businesses owned 
or managed by a Japanese, Chinaman, or other Oriental. The constitutionality 
of this Act was challenged in the courts and was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Saskatchewan in a judgment rendered in the case of Rex vs. Quong Wing. 

The revised and amended Factories Act of Alberta contains a new clause 
providing that, where the whole or a part of the work in which female employees 
are engaged can be efficiently performed while they are seated, the employer 
must provide chairs or seats. The Act omits the clause forbidding night employ- 
ment of women, but the Minimum Wage Act of this province gives the Mini- 
mum Wage Board authority to determine periods of employment and shifts, 
such determination to supersede any provision of the Factories Act on this 
subject. 

That section of the Child Welfare Act of Manitoba which makes it an 
offence to cause a child under 16 years of age to be in any circus, place of 
amusement or other public place for the purpose of performing for profit or 
offering anything for sale, was amended to provide that an offence is committed 
whether the profit accrues to the person committing it or to the child. 

In Nova Scotia an Act respecting immigrant children was passed and minor 
amendments were made to the Children’s Protection Act and the School Attend- 
ance Act. | 

The Alberta Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended to permit the payment 
of an allowance to a mother whose husband is unable to support his family 
on account of total disability which may reasonably be expected to continue 
for at least one year. This amendment comes into force on proclamation. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Quebec Legislature enacted a new Workmen’s Compensation law which 
was to have become effective on April 1, 1927, but which, by an amendment 
passed at the 1927 session, will not come into force before April 1, 1928. The 
new Act applies to the same classes of employees as the former one and, in 
addition, to persons employed in lumbering operations, on public roads, on docks, 
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and in places where explosives are used or kept; to employees of the Provincial 
Government; and to persons in charge of elevators or other machinery in com- 
mercial establishments. The Act specifically excludes domestic. servants and 
persons employed in agriculture and on sailing vessels. Employers to whom 
the law does not apply may place themselves under its provisions by written 
agreement with workmen individually. Workmen engaged in the province to 
work outside are not entitled to compensation if they can claim it under the 
law of the place where the accident occurred. The amount of compensation 
payable in case of death is an allowance to the surviving consort of 20 per 
cent of the wages of the deceased workman, and to each child under the age 
of 16 years to the number of four 10 per cent of wages. Orphan children would 
receive 20 per cent of wages each with a maximum total payment of 60 per 
cent. Funeral expenses up to $100 are allowed. Permanent total disability 
entitles the worker to 663 per cent of wages, and partial disability to 50 per 
cent of the sum by which his earnings are reduced. The amount of wages upon 
which the rent is calculated may not be less than $600, nor more than $2,000 
per annum. The workman is entitled for a period of six months to all medical, 
surgical, pharmaceutical and hospital charges and to the supplying and normal 
renewing of the necessary prosthetic and orthopedic appliances. He is also 
entitled to transportation to the nearest hospital. The law requires that, with 
the exception of the Crown, public corporations and railways under the control 
of the Parliament of Canada, all employers must insure their workmen against 
accidents in an approved insurance company or make a satisfactory deposit 
with the Minister of Public Works and Labour. Deductions from wages for 
purposes of insurance are forbidden. The Act simplifies procedure for the 
recovery of compensation and provides that advocates representing the workman 
are entitled to taxable costs only and may not receive any retainer, fee or 
commission whatever. Employers must send written reports of accidents within 
thirty days to the Minister of Public Works and Labour. 

The Railway Employees’ Compensation Act passed by the Legislature 
of Prince Edward Island applies, as its name indicates, to railway employees 
only. Subject to the consent of the Federal Government, an accident fund is 
to be created and maintained by moneys provided from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of Canada under the provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
law passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1918. A board of one or more mem- 
bers is to be appointed to administer the Act. The benefits payable in case of 
death are an allowance to the widow or invalid widower of $30 per month, 
with an additional $7.50 for each child under the age of 16 years if a boy and 
18 years if a girl. Funeral expenses of $100 are also payable. Compensation 
for total disability is provided, after a waiting period of seven days, at the rate 
of 55 per cent of the average earnings of the workman, and for partial disability 
at the rate of 55 per cent of the diminution of average earnings. Necessary 
medical, surgical, hospital and nursing aid is also provided. 

An amendment to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act adds silicosis 
to the list of industrial diseases for which compensation is payable. In June, 
1926, pneumoconiosis was made compensable by an amendment to regulation 94 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and in September regulation 96 added 
compressed air illness. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


A number of enactments relating to technical education are noted in the 
report, including a new law in Quebec and amendments to existing laws in three 
other provinces. 
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The Quebec Technical or Professional Schools Act creates a Corporation of 
Technical or Professional Schools to administer technical education in the prov- 
ince. This body will consist of the Provincial Secretary, the Director General of 
Technical Education, the Principal of the Montreal School of Higher Commercial! 
Studies, a representative of the School of Fine Arts of Quebec and Montreal, a 
representative of industry, and the Mayors of Quebec, Montreal and Hull. The 
members are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council for a term of 
five years and receive no remuneration, but are entitled to travelling expenses. 
The corporation will have complete financial control of the School for Higher 
Commercial Studies of Montreal, the technical schools of Montreal, Quebec, and 
Hull, and the Schools of Fine Arts of Quebec and Montreal, and will receive 
annual grants from Montreal, Quebec, and Hull, for their technical schools. 
It is empowered to pass by-laws for the administration of the schools, these 
by-laws to have the force of law. The Act further provides for the organization 
of the Quebec, Montreal and Hull technical schools, each of which, in addition to 
the principal and necessary staff, will have an advisory body called the Council 
of Improvement, consisting of seven members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for a term of three years, serving without remuneration. 
Another section of the Act deals with the organization of the School of Higher 
Commercial Studies, which will also have a Council of Improvement. 

The Vocational Education Act of New Brunswick was amended by substitu- 
ting, for the provision which required farming, labour, manufacturing and com- 
merce to have one member each on the Vocational Board, one which provides 
that consideration shall be given to these four interests and also to other indus- 
tries and vocations in the selection of members of the board. 

An amendment to the Ontario Vocational Education Act provides that, 
where a board of seperate school trustees does not appoint a member to represent 
it on an advisory committee, the Board of Education may appoint one of its 
members to fill the vacancy. 

The Saskatchewan Vocational Education Act was amended to require that 
applicants for admission to a day school in the commercial course shall hold 
Grade VIII diplomas or equivalent standing. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


An amendment to the Quebec Professional Syndicates Act provides that 
syndicates forming part of a union or federation shall not be liable for the 
debts of such union or federation, and also that members of a syndicate who 
resign shall not be held personally liable for the debts of the syndicate. 


PENSIONS 


The Alberta Superannuation Act was amended to provide for the pensioning 
of members of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and persons permanently 
employed by it, unless such persons are excluded by Order in Council. In this 
province also the Telephone and Telegraph Act was amended to authorize the 
Minister of Railways and Telephones to provide for a pension scheme for 
employees of the telephone system. The scheme must be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and administered by a board of three members. 
These members are to be elected by a popular ballot of all participating 
employees, one member being of sub-official or higher rank, one of a lower rank 
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than sub-official, and the third member, who will be chairman of the board, to be 
chosen by the general manager. The pension fund will be made up of contri- 
butions from employees and from the revenues of the telephone system. 
In the revision and amendment of the Saskatchewan City Act the provisions 
relating to superannuation and benefit funds were made applicable to the police. 
The scope of the New Brunswick law providing for teachers’ pensions was 
widened by an amendment passed during the year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT JRELIEF 


The report contains a note on the Order in Council (P.C. 315) dated March 
2, 1926, setting forth the policy of the Government of Canada in regard to unem- 
ployment relief. The text of this Order in Council was given in the annual 
report of this department for 1925-26 at page 7. 


IX. THE LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The library of the Department of Labour was organized in 1900 when the 
department was created, and has steadily increased its collection of documente 
since that time. Through the exchange of publications with departments of 
other Governments carrying on work along similar lines, the department is 
kept in touch with labour matters in almost all countries of the world. 

In addition to the official publications thus received, there is a valuable 
collection of publications of labour organizations and periodicals and newspapers 
published in the interests of organized labour. Included in this section are 
copies of the reports of the annual meetings of Canadian trade unions, the so- 
called “international unions,” the American Federation of Labour, the Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain and federated labour bodies in other countries. 
The department has made a special effort in recent years to obtain copies of 
early labour papers published in Canada and hes met with some success. Among 
these recent additions is a file of The Trades Journal for 1880-90, published in 
the interests of the Provincial Workmen’s Association of Nova Scotia, and copies 
of the minutes of proceedings of that organization for the years 1879-1917; 
The Labour Union, published in Hamilton in 1883, and The Palladium of Labour, 
published in the same city in 1883-6; The Labour Advocate, published in Toronto, 
1890-1, and the Minutes of the Toronto Trades Assembly, 1871-8. Unfortunately, 
many of those into whose hands such documents fall are unaware of their value 
and they, accordingly, discard them. 

A very complete collection of volumes dealing with labour problems, including 
labour legislation, is supplemented by books for reference and volumes on general 
economic subjects, history and law. The library receives annually about 600 
periodicals, many of which are kept in bound form for permanent reference. A 
large number of these are British and foreign Government publications and are 
received free of charge in exchange for The Labour Gazette. 

The primary purpose of the library is to serve as an information centre for 
the officers of the department and the library staff assumes the task of putting 
before the officers concerned the current information of interest to them. In 
addition, therefore, to sending daily to the various branches of the department 
the Government reports, pamphlets and periodicals received, according to their 
subject matter, a newspaper service is also maintained, about 160 newspapers 
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being clipped, including Canadian papers, The London Times and Manchester 
Guardian, three New York dailies and one from Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. The compilation of information on special subjects has been 
greatly facilitated in recent years by the detailed indexing of the entire library 
collection with the exception of the publications of labour organizations. The 
library catalogue, containing some 90,000 typed cards, permits ready reference 
on a large variety of subjects to all sections of the library, including periodicals, 
Government reports, pamphlets and press clippings. 

Subject to the requirements of the departmental officers, the material in 
the library is at the disposal of the general public. Volumes are loaned to 
students and others in different parts of the country, and bibliographies are 
prepared and special information compiled when required. 


X. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


The fourth annual report of proceedings under the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, covers the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927. 

The Combines Investigation Act (chapter 9, 18-14 George V) was passed 
on June 23, 1923, and by Order in Council of August 14, 1923, the Minister of 
Labour was charged with the administration of the statute. 

Section 2 of the Act defines a “combine” ss follows:— 


The expression “combine” in this Act shall be deemed to have reference to such com- 
bines immediately hereinafter defined as have operated or are likely to operate to the 
detriment of or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others; 
and limited as aforesaid, the expression as used in this Act shall be deemed to include 

(1) mergers, trusts and monopolies so called; and 

(2) the relation resulting from the purchase, lease or other acquisition by any person 
of any control over or interest in the whole or part of the business of any other person; and 

(3) any actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement or combination which has or 
is designed to have the effect of 

(i) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or 
dealing; or 

(ii) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production; or 

(ii1) fixing a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost of 

storage or transportation; or 

(iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental storage or transportation; or 

(v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling within any 

particular area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, 
sale, storage, transportation, insurance or supply; or 

(vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce. 


Section 26 provides that:— 


(a) Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars or to two ‘years’ imprisonment, or if a corporation to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, who is a party or privy to or knowingly assists in 
the formation or operation of a combine as defined in this Act. 


(b) No prosecution for any offence under this section shall be commenced, otherwise 
than at the instance of the Solicitor General of Canada or of the Attorney General of a 
province. 


During the year Mr. Lewis Duncan completed the inquiry he was com- 
missioned to make into an alleged combine in the distribution of fruit and 
vegetables produced in Ontario; steps were taken to prevent the recurrence of 
conditions such as were disclosed in the inquiry into the western fruit combine; 
an interim report was made by the registrar on the operations of the Proprietary 
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Articles Trade Association, an organization of manufacturers and wholesale 
and retail druggists; and a more extensive investigation into the association 
was commenced under Commissioner L. V. O’Connor. In addition, other 
inquiries were conducted by the registrar following complaints affecting many 
different branches of industry and trade. 


ALLEGED COMBINE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF ONTARIO FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Following the publication in February, 1925, of the report of the commis-- 
sioner appointed to inquire into a combine alleged to exist in the distribution 
of fruit and vegetables in the western provinces, an application was received 
by the registrar for an investigation into the marketing of the Ontario fruit 
and vegetable crop, the applicants being of the opinion that a combine within 
the meaning of the statute existed. Owing to his experience in the inquiry into 
the marketing of fruit and vegetables in Western Canada, Mr. Lewis Duncan 
was commissioned to conduct the investigation. The report of the commis- 
sioner was submitted to the minister on July 31, 1926, and published imme- 
diately. | 
No evidence was found of any combine in Canada prejudicial to the 
interests of the public in the distribution of Ontario fruit and vegetables, with 
the exception of the operations of certain American brokerage firms owned by 
jobbing houses, which were regarded by the commissioner as detrimental to the 
interests of the grower, as similar combinations in Western Canada were found 
to injure the British Columbia fruit grower. In the marketing of that portion 
of the Ontario crop which is exported to the United States, this jobber-broker 
combine intervenes, but in the domestic trade and trade with Great Britain 
the commissioner found no evidence of a combine as defined by the Act. 


The commissioner referred to the “ widespread belief among the growers, 
which has also been found to be held by individuals among the consuming public, 
that there is an unwarranted disparity between the prices received by the 
erowers for their fruits and vegetables and those paid by the consuming public, 
and that this disparity is due to some improper combination or practice among 
the commission men, wholesalers or retailers, who, it is supposed, have unfairly 
profited by those practices.” “In the course of the inquiry, many matters were 
brought to the attention of your commissioner of great importance in the market- 
ing of the crop. Whenever an allegation was made or evidence found of prac- 
tices which might be injurious to producer or consumer, these were investi- 
gated. If the inquiry disclosed no evidence that such practices were the result 
of any combine within the broad definition given to that word in section 2 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, the matter was not pursued further, but your 
commissioner considers that the proper course is not to ignore such matters in 
his report, but to set out in reasonable detail the facts which have come to his 
attention, in order that the situation may be clarified and the grounds for the 
conclusions which are arrived at may be apparent.” The inquiry covered 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Montreal, Kingston, Peterborough, Brantford, 
Grimsby, Niagara, Beamsville, St. Catharines, Simcoe, Stratford, North Bay, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and other points. 

Emphasis was laid on the value of adequate facilities for public marketing. 
“Where the municipal authorities have maintained adequate public markets, 
little complaint is found among producers or consumers as to prices or distri- 
bution. In addition to regulating prices and preventing any undue combination, 
a market prevents the growth of an excessive number of middlemen.” “ Speak- 
ing generally, the difference between the price paid by the consumer and the 
moneys received by the producer progressively increases as facilities for public 
marketing decrease. In places where adequate facilities for public marketing 
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exist, prices on the farmers’ market regulate prices in the retail stores; but 
where inadequate facilities for public marketing exist, prices on the market 
follow prices in the retail stores.” Provision for public marketing in twelve 
Ontario cities varied from 33,000 square feet of space in Toronto available one 
day a week for a population of 522,000, to 300,000 square feet of space in 
Chatham open six days a week for a population of 13,000. For the week end- 
ing July 17, 1926, the number of inhabitants for every vendor on the public 
market varied as follows: Belleville 22, Kitchener 28, London 30, Chatham 44, 
St. Catharines 53, Brantford 58, Peterborough 69, Kingston 75, Ottawa 77, St. 
Thomas 106, Hamilton 156, Toronto 2,300. : 

“ Surveys made in Toronto indicate that out of $100 paid by the consumer 
for domestic fruits and vegetables, the retailer gets approximately $36 and the 
producer $45, $9 goes to the commission dealer and $10 to the express or other 
transportation company.” “The main reason for the abnormal ‘spread’ in 
Toronto and the correspondingly high prices paid by consumers is the absence 
of adequate facilities for public marketing in Toronto,” which was the principal 
absorbing centre for fruits and vegetables produced in Ontario. It appeared that, 
of the five and one-half acres set apart for a market place for the town of 
York in 1803 and vested in the city of Toronto for the public use in 1834, only 
33,000 square feet were available as a public market. Outside the city limits 
two markets had been established—a wholesale market on the Humber and a 
retail market north of the city. 

The report stated that the “ denial of adequate market facilities in Toronto 
has resulted in giving the commission houses occupying space on the Toronto 
Fruit Market a quasi-monopolistic control of the distribution of the domestic 
fruits and vegetables distributed in and through Toronto otherwise than by 
farmers or truckers direct to retailers; and that such control has been accom- 
panied by irregular practices in making returns to the growers, the extent of 
which it is impossible to estimate in view of the fact that in many cases the 
existing records do not permit a complete accounting to be made; and that the 
records suggest that the irregularities are more pronounced in the case of some 
firms than others.” The commissioner set out in his report the facts regarding 
such practices as might be injurious to the producer or consumer in so far as 
they had come to his attention. 

The Toronto Fruit Market, which was a wholesale market, occupied an 
important place in the distribution of Ontario produce. The building, which 
was owned by the Canadian National Railways and leased by the Toronto 
Fruit Auction Company, “is the narrow funnel through which pass most of 
the domestic fruits and vegetables distributed to Toronto in a wholesale way.” 
“This lease to all intents and purposes gave the Toronto Fruit Auction Com- 
pany a monopoly of the only convenient public terminal facilities for the whole- 
sale handling of fruits and vegetables in Toronto.” Space in the building was 
sub-leased to dealers and “ dealers who are outside this building complain that 
space on the market is of great value; that dealers who cannot obtain accom- 
modation there are under serious handicaps; and that if any of the occupants 
of the building go out of business their space is usually divided between other 
occupants instead of being open for competitive bidding as (they allege) should 
be the case in public terminal facilities.” 

The commissioner found:— 


“That, in the flush season of the Ontario crop, commission dealers on the 
Toronto Fruit Market are unable to dispose of all the fruit and vegetables con- 
signed to them; that large quantities of fruits and vegetables spoil and are 
destroyed; and that the provision of facilities for disposing of such surpluses 
direct to the consumer on the public market would result in a saving both to 
the grower and to the consumer. 
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“That the building known as the Toronto Fruit Market contains the only 
convenient terminal facilities for handling wholesale quantities of fruit and 
vegetables in Toronto; that this building is inadequate and unfitted properly 
to perform its ostensible function in the distribution of the Ontario crop; and 
that adequate terminal and wholesale facilities at Toronto are a necessity. 

“That in 1919 all the accommodation in the Toronto Fruit Market was 
leased to one company (which sublets to certain dealers), but that it would 
seem advisable that accommodation in public terminals should either be open 
to all dealers or else be leased on some competitive basis to the different dealers 
who desire to obtain space. 

“That there is a tacit agreement among commission houses occupying space 
in the Toronto Fruit Market to charge 124 per cent commission plus certain 
sums for cartage; that the cartage charge amounts to an extra commission of 
over 1 per cent on commission sales; that this charge is made whether the goods 
are delivered or not; but that the sums collected from the growers for cartage 
over the year approximately equal the actual cost of delivery of goods sold on 
commission in the year; and that the sums collected for commission and cart- 
age give a gross percentage profit on commission sales which in some cases is 
double and in others is four times the gross percentage profit made by the same 
firm on merchandising transactions. 

“That the establishment of a properly operated, grower-owned commission 
agency in Toronto should result in improved service and a reduction of charges.” 


The chief complaint of the growers was that returns made to them by 
different dealers on the Toronto Fruit Market were not true. The inquiry revealed 
that, in 49 per cent of the 1,300 shipments to commission dealers on the Toronto 
Fruit Market which were examined, no defined part of the shipment was fully 
accounted for, and in only 23 per cent of the cases did the records completely 
account for the disposition of the shipment. Occasional mistakes by salesmen 
in making up records and the absence of growers’ names on the goods gave 
rise to some of these errors, but in the majority of cases records were not prop- 
erly made or were altered or destroyed. 

The following recommendations were made by the commissioner :— 


“That legislation be enacted making the jobber-broker combine unlawful. 

“That persons handling domestic fruits and vegetables on commission be 
required to make, and for a defined period to keep proper and complete records 
of the disposition of goods entrusted to them for sale; and that it be made an 
offence to render false or misleading account sales or other similar returns. 

“That some proper official be given authority (a) to receive complaints 
from consignors of domestic fruits and vegetables; (b) to examine books and 
records of consignees; (c) to record fraudulent practices and bankruptcies of 
such persons; and (d) to take such action for the prosecution of offenders and 
the protection of the public as may be required. 

“That consideration be given to the creation of a Market Department with 
wide powers for the purpose of co-ordinating co-operative and other shipping 
effort, disseminating reliable market information, and assisting the marketing 
of agricultural products on sound economic lines both in Canada and abroad.” 


In accordance with section 25 of the Combines Investigation Act, Mr. 
Duncan’s report was referred to the Attorney General of Ontario for any action 
he might deem proper. As certain matters set out in the report or involved in 
the recommendations were outside the scope of the Combines Investigation 
Act, but of interest to the horticultural industry, the report was drawn to the 
attention, also, of the Ministers of Agriculture for the Dominion and the province 
of Ontario. 

As a result of this inquiry the Minister of Agriculture introduced in the 
Ontario Legislature a Bill to regulate the sale of fruit and vegetables on con- 
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signment by requiring the keeping of records and the notifying of shippers 
regarding sales of their products. The Bill was passed and became known as 
the Fruit and Vegetables Consignment Act, 1927 (chap. 83). 


CoMBINE IN DISTRIBUTION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES IN WESTERN CANADA 


The annual report for the fiscal year 1925-26 contained an account of the 
prosecution of certain individuals and firms connected with the Nash Share- 
holders Company of Minneapolis (Rex v. Simington) as a result of the investi- 
gation by Mr. Lewis Duncan as commissioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act. The judgment of the court was pronounced on March 13, 1926, when four 
individuals and four corporations were convicted and fined $25,000 each. Notice 
of appeal against judgment of the court was given on behalf of the defence, and 
a counter-appeal entered by the Crown. On May 26, the defence withdrew its 
appeal, and subsequently the Crown’s appeal was also withdrawn. As stated 
in the last annual report, four counts of the original indictment under section 
498 of the Criminal Code were traversed to the Fall Assizes, the defence having 
applied to have these tried by a judge without a jury. These charges were later 
dropped by the Crown. 

The conditions revealed by Mr. Duncan’s report, and the evidence brought 
out in the trial have led to certain remedial measures on behalf of the fruit 
erowers of British Columbia. In his charge to the jury in the prosecution oi 
the Nash companies, Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald stated that the jobber-broke: 
combination maintained by these companies was the main issue in the trial, 
and the conviction of certain of the defendants was regarded as condemnation 
of this unnatural relationship. The attitude of the federal Government to the 
jobber-owned brokerage houses operating in the fruit and vegetable business 
was made clear by the Hon. J. C. Elliott, Minister of Labour, in a statement 
made in the House of Commons on June 7, 1926. This statement was published 
in the Labour Gazette of June, 1926. Mr. Elliott said, in part:— 

In view of all these considerations, the Gjovernment has decided that it must treat the 
jobber-broker connection as against public policy; and this announcement is made so that 
all parties may be aware of these views. | If the law as it stands is sufficient to deal with 
this question, resort will be had to it should there be any disregard of its provisions. If the 
law as it stands is not sufficient, such appropriate legislation within the legislative compet- 
ence of the Dominion will be introduced as may be necessary to give effect to this decision. 

Following the judgment in the Nash case Mr. Lewis Duncan was requested 
to draft a Bill to govern sales on consignment with a view to the prevention of 
certain of the evils exposed in his report, and particularly the operation of 
jobber-owned brokerage houses. After consultation with the Attorneys General 
of the four western provinces and with certain of. the growers and jobbers, the 
Bill substantially as drafted was introduced in their respective legislatures by 
the Attorneys General of British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. In 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the Sales on Consignment Bill, as it was 
called, was passed by the legislatures in March, 1926, the Act in the latter 
province to come into force on proclamation, but in British Columbia to become 
operative at once. In Alberta a similar Bill was withdrawn, but will be con- 
sidered at a later session. In Manitoba it was decided to hold the Bill for 
further consideration. 


PROPRIETARY ARTICLES TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Reference was made in the last annual report to the formation by manu- 
facturers and wholesale and retail druggists of the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, an organization designed to eliminate price-cutting on proprietary 
medicines and toilet articles. 

The first step in the organization of this association was taken early in 
1925 when Sir William 8. Glyn-Jones, the founder and former Secretary of the 
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Proprietary Articles Trade Association in Great Britain, made a tour of Canada 
at the request of certain wholesale and retail druggists to explain the operation 
of the British organization and encourage the formation of a similar body in 
Canada. Following Sir William Glyn-Jones’ tour, an organizing committee was 
formed at Montreal in May, 1925. On March 15, 1926, the organization was 
completed, the constitution governing the association adopted and the officers 
were elected. Applicants for membership are required to sign an agreement 
not to sell any of the articles on the association’s list at prices below those on 
the list. Manufacturers and wholesalers also agree not to supply any article 
on the list of the association to any person placed by the council of the associa- 
tion on its “‘stop-list” as selling any proprietary article protected by the associa- 
tion below the fixed price, or allowing a bonus or dividend on the sales, or 
supplying any one who sells at less than the fixed prices. Wholesalers and 
retailers agree further not to try to sell any other article in place of an article 
on the association’s list. The management of the association was vested in a 
council consisting of all the members of the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
sections, twelve representatives of the retailers’ section (three from Ontario, 
two from Quebec, and one from each of the other provinces), and three addi- 
tional members to be elected by these twelve. 

The first price-list issued by the association became effective on August 28, 
1926, and included minimum wholesale and retail prices of more than six 
hundred proprietary medicines and toilet articles. At that time the association 
was composed of 157 manufacturers, 28 wholesale druggists, and 2,732 retail 
druggists. 

Four applications for investigation were received, and the registrar accord- 
ingly made an inquiry, the results of which were contained in an interim report 
on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association submitted to the Minister of 
Labour on September 6, 1926, and published shortly after that date. 

The finding of the registrar was that, through the operations of the associa- 
tion, prices had been enhanced and were likely to be further enhanced to a 
substantial portion of the public, and that the effect of the adoption of fixed 
margins for all wholesalers and retailers was to stereotype the present dis- 
tributive system and thus to discourage the development of new and more 
economical methods of merchandising which might make possible lower prices 
to the consumer. These results of the operations of the association, together 
with the means adopted to enforce the maintenance of prices, namely a “ stop- 
list”, or the cutting off of supplies through the joint action of the whole trade, 
were considered by the registrar as against the public interest, and therefore in 
contravention of the Combines Investigation Act. This opinion was based upon 
documents furnished by the association, including its constitution and rules, 
declared objects, the agreements entered into by its members, and published 
articles and statements of Sir William Glyn-Jones and other officers; upon 
information regarding prices of proprietary articles, before and after the 
association commenced operations, as obtained through replies to questionnaires 
addressed to the wholesale and retail trade, including different types of retailers; 
upon interviews with Sir William Glyn-Jones, other officers and members of 
the association, and other manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; also upon 
information bearing on the subject of resale prices and methods adopted to 
maintain them, including economic studies and reports of governmental inquiries 
and legal decisions in Great Britain, the United States, and other countries, as 
well as in Canada. 

Following the publication of the registrar’s report, officers of the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association requested an opportunity to present a state- 
ment regarding the operations of the association. Accordingly, the Minister 
of Labour agreed to defer action on the report pending the receipt of this state- 
ment. 
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The statement of the officers of the association was received on November 1 
and emphasized the difference between proprietary or branded’ articles and 
general commodities, pointing out that the P.A.T.A. was concerned only with 
the former. They submitted that, as the owner's trade marks are valuable to 
him “and injury done to any of these brands by methods of selling is a real 
injury to the property rights of the manufacturer, he has a right, as an indi- . 
vidual or in combination with other manufacturers having similar proprietary 
rights, to take the necessary steps to protect them.” Reference also was made 
in the statement to the alleged “ danger to the public which might ensue when 
the price-cutters, having wiped out all possible competitors, obtain the mono- 
poly of the distributing business. It 1s that competition,” the statement con- 
tinued, ‘“ which is resorted to for the purpose of destroying competition and of 
eliminating a competitor and of introducing monopoly, which is the ‘ unfair 
competition’ that this association is fighting.” | | 

Appeal was made by the association, in the same statement, for a new 
hearing (by a commissioner or commissioners appointed under the Combines 
Investigation Act) on the ground that, prior to the issuance of the registrar’s 
interim report, they did not have the full opportunity which is contemplated 
by the Combines Investigation Act to present their side of the case. This 
request also was granted by the Minister of Labour, who announced that he 
would arrange for the appointment of a commissioner. In making this announce- 
ment, Mr. Heenan said: “I am satisfied that the report of the registrar was 
made only after full consideration of both sides of the case. The druggists’ 
organization express doubt on this point. I hesitate to incur further delay, 
but, rather than take any course which could be considered as in any way unfair 
to the trade, I would give them the benefit of the doubt. Accordingly, in order 
to provide the P.A.T.A. with the fullest opportunity for the formal presentation 
of their case, I have decided to arrange for the appointment of a commissioner 
for this purpose and for the completion of the inquiry.” 

On December 20 the Minister of Labour announced the appointment of 
Mr. L. V. O’Connor, barrister, of Lindsay, Ont., as commissioner. Following 
Mr. O’Connor’s appointment, Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., of Montreal, was 
appointed by the Minister of Justice to conduct the investigation before the 
commissioner. The first sitting of the commission was held in Montreal on 
January 7, 1927, and hearings continued throughout the balance of the fiscal 
year in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Lindsay. The inquiry was not con- 
cluded at the end of March. During the investigation, the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association was represented by Sir William Glyn-Jones, Mr. J. C. 
McRuer, of Toronto, Mr. F. 8. Mearns, of Toronto, and Mr. Alexander Cinq- 
Mars, K.C., of Montreal, barristers, and Mr. Harry Hereford, industrial 
engineer. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS AND INQUIRIES 


Other complaints and inquiries, relating to the basic industries as well as 
to manufacturing and the distributive trades, have been the subject of investi- 
gation during the fiscal year. Several complaints dealt with the refusal of 
manufacturers to supply dealers who were not carrying on business along lines 
generally accepted by the trade. Still other complaints involved the question 
of the effect upon the public of the fixing of resale prices by manufacturers, 
either individually or in combination with other manufacturers and dealers. 
The Proprietary Articles Trade Association, above referred to, has been the 
outstanding example of organizations of this type. Naturally the finding of 
the commissioner in the P.A.T.A. case will have an important bearing upon the 
attitude to be taken toward the general question of the fixing of resale prices 
and methods used to enforce them, but the necessity is recognized of dealing 
with each case, however closely related, on its own merits. 
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Improved facilities for transportation and communication, the increase of 
package goods, the development of national advertising and accompanying 
increases in the cost of selling goods have made possible an extension of depart- 
ment store and mail order business and the operation of chain stores on a cash- 
and-earry basis. The quantity buying of these organizations, with the partial 
elimination of credit and delivery services and with possibly improved business 
methods, has given them, for the time being at any rate, a decided advantage 
over their retail competitors in the matter of cost and enabled them to under- 
sell the latter in many lines. Direct buying from the manufacturer has meant 
decreased business for the wholesale trade, and so for wholesalers as well as 
retailers these recent changes in merchandising agencies and methods have 
created new and difficult problems. 

Two complaints involving the principle of exclusive dealing were dealt 
with. One of them, received in January, was not disposed of before the close 
of the fiscal year. In the other, complaint was made that a Canadian manu- 
facturer was unable to market his goods because of certain clauses in the con- 
tracts which other manufacturers had entered into with retail merchants, 
whereby the latter were prevented from handling competitive products. In 
this case an adjustment was effected to the satisfaction of the applicants and 
in the interests of the public without recourse to publicity or litigation and 
without expense. It is not considered that the practice of requiring distributors 
to refrain from dealing in competing products is of itself a violation of the 
statute, but in this particular case the Minister of Labour was of opinion that 
the lessening of competition which resulted was against the public interest. 


XI. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act, or, to give its full title, “An Act to authorize 
the issue of Government Annuities for Old Age,” became law on July 20, 1908. 
The administration of the Act was first placed under the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; in January, 1912, it was transferred to the Postmaster General, and 
in May, 1922, to the Minister of Labour. 

The purpose of the statute is to encourage and aid the people of Canada in 
the formation of habits of thrift so that provision may be made for old age, and 
to afford facilities for the attainment of these objects. The Act enables persons 
in receipt of moderate wages or salary to purchase a fixed yearly income payable 
by the Government of Canada from a specified age. The Act provides that 
annuities may be purchased by individuals, or associations on behalf of their 
members, or by employers on behalf of their employees. The annuity usually 
begins when the purchaser attains the age of 50, 55, 60 or 65, the ages when a 
person’s earning powers may be over. The minimum annuity purchasable on 
the life of one person, or on the lives of two persons jointly, is $10, and the 
maximum amount $5,000. The cost of an annuity varies with the age of the 
applicant, the time the first payment is made, the amount of annuity desired, the 
age at which the annuity is to begin, and the kind applied for. The Dominion 
Government bears the cost of administration, and there is, therefore, no charge on 
this account against the annuitant. 

The most popular plan is the 10-year Guaranteed Plan, which provides that, 
if the annuitant should die before the annuity begins, all money paid in on 
account of purchase, with 4 per cent compound interest added, would be returned 
to his heirs. When the age is reached for the annuity to begin, the annuity is 
paid in quarterly or monthly instalments for the entire life of the annuitant, 
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and for 10 years in any event, so that if the annuitant should die before pay- 
ments for 10 full years had been received, the remaining payments would be 
continued to the heirs. This affords protection in case the annuitant should die 
a short time after the annuity had commenced and before he had received back 
more than had been paid in on account of purchase. Of course, if the annuitant 
lives longer than 10 years, the annuity is paid as long as he lives. There is 
absolutely no way loss can occur if purchase is made on the above plan. If 
payments are not made regularly, the annuitant receives, upon the maturity of 
the contract, an annuity based upon the payments he has made. This plan is 
suitable for a person depending upon his earnings to make provision for himself 
and family when his earning days are over. The earlier in life the purchase of 
a Government Annuity is commenced, the less it will cost. 

The second class, Immediate Annuities, are of particular interest to older 
people who find it necessary to retire and to receive an income commencing at 
once. Immediate annuities are purchased by paying in a lump sum, and the 
annuity payments commence either three months or one month from the date pur- 
chase money is received. These annuities may be guaranteed for 10, 15, or 20 
years, thus protecting the principal from loss in case the annuitant should die 
in the early years of the contract. If the annuitant lives beyond the guaranteed 
period, the annuity payments would be continued for his entire life. 

The rate of interest allowed in the calculation of the value of annuities is 
4 per cent, but, having regard to the greater longevity of the people of Canada 
over that of the people of Great Britain on whose mortality experience the 
tables were calculated, the benefits received are on approximately a compound 
interest rate of 5 per cent. There are no loadings in the rates and no deductions 
are made from the premiums paid for any purpose whatever, the annuitant 
receiving full benefit for every cent he pays in, the Government bearing all 
administration expenses. 

It is believed there is no other plan of investment available to people resi- 
dent or domiciled in Canada under which provision for old age can be made with 
such facility; and that there is no other plan which will give them the same 
return for the amount invested. : 

The main principles which underlie Government Annuities are as follows: 
(1) That they are guaranteed by the State; (2) that there is no forfeiture in 
case premiums are interrupted or should cease altogether, the only effect being 
that, if the arrears are not made up, the amount to be received will be propor- 
tionately less than if payments had been made in full; (3) that the annuity can- 
not be seized or levied upon by or under the process of any court; and (4) that 
it is not taxable by the Dominion Government. 

A handbook of information respecting the Canadian Government Annuities 
system has been published which anyone may obtain free on application to the 
Department of Labour, Annuities Branch. In writing to the department for 
information the age last birthday should be given, the amount of annuity desired, 
and the age at which it is wished to have the annuity begin. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1927, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 7,713. Of the purchasers of these contracts, 884 have been cancelled, 
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leaving in force on March 31, 1927, 6,829 contracts. The total amount of 
purchase money received during the same period was $13,588,105.88. The 
following statement gives the details:— 
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ending March 31, 1927, 282 immediate annuities 
a total of 503, were purchased, amounting in the 
average of about $388 per annuitant. 


The amount of purchase money received during the same period was. 


$1,894,885.29. 


The number of annuities in force on March 31, 1927, were as follows: 
immediate, 2,474; deferred, 4,355, or a total of 6,829, and thie amount of such 


annuities was $2, 148 o20.00. 


The amount received on account of the purchase 


of annuities from September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1927, exclusive of amounts 
returned to purchasers, was $13,588,105.88. 


GovERNMENT ANNUITIES FuND STATEMENT, Marcu 31, 1927 
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VALUATION ON MARCH 31, 1927, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 
eS SS s“—“—_—>0—=$0S0SSS SS SS 
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‘XII. OLD AGE PENSIONS ACT, 1927 


The subject of old age’pensions has received the attention of Parliament at 
various times in the course of the past twenty years. During the session of 1906- 
07 a resolution was introduced which declared that the subject of improving the 
conditions of the aged deserving poor and of providing for those of them who 
are helpless and infirm is worthy of and should receive the early and careful 
attention of the Government and Parliament. The motion was debated at some 
length and withdrawn. In 1908, 1912, and 1913 motions were introduced 
recommending the appointment of special committees to inquire into an old age 
pension system for Canada and these committees were duly appointed and 
reported. In 1908 a law was passed authorizing the sale of annuities for old age. 
In 1914 a resolution in favour of the adoption of an old age pension system for 
Canada was moved in the House of Commons but the debate was not concluded. 
In 1922 the House of Commons adopted a resolution declaring “That in the 
opinion of this House the Federal Government should consider the advisability of 
devising ways and means for the establishment of a system of old age pensions . 
in Canada.” In 1924 a special commitiee of the House was appointed, on motion 
of the Prime Minister, to make an inquiry into an old age pensions system for 
Canada and, in its report on July 1, 1924, made the following recommendations: 

“1. That an old age pension system be established at the earliest possible date for 
deserving indigent persons of seventy years of age and upwards. 

“9. That applicants for pensions must be British subjects of at least twenty years’ 
residence in Canada, or naturalized subjects of at least fifteen years’ naturalization and 
twenty-five years’ residence. 

“3. (a) That the maximum rate of pension be twenty dollars per month; which would 
be lessened by private income or partial ability to earn. 

“(b) That one-half of the pension payable be borne by the Federal Government; the 
other half by the Provincial Government of such provinces as express by legislation their 
desire to adopt the system—the cost of administration to be borne by the Provincial 
Governments.” 


The committee estimated that under such system there would be approxi- 
mately 98,841 eligible pensioners and’ that, if all of these were to receive the 
maximum pension of $20 per month, the Federal Government’s portion of the 
total yearly expenditure would amount to $11,860,920. This amount would be 
reduced by private income and partial earnings. The committee further recom- 
mended that the Government communicate with the various Provincial Govern- 
ments to ascertain if they would be disposed to adopt the above system and 
enact the necessary legislation. During the recess the Government accordingly 
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communicated to the Provincial Governments the report of the committee to 
ascertain for the information of Parliament what action they were prepared to 
take with reference to those recommendations. 

At the next session of Parliament it was agred to reappoint the Special 
Committee on Old Age Pensions and to refer to it for examination and report 
the correspondence which had occurred since the last session with the several 
Provincial Governments. This committee, after having given careful consider- 
ation to the correspondence with the provincial premiers, presented a report on 
June 16, 1925. The committe also reported that, as the question of Jurisdiction 
had been raised, the matter had been referred to the Department of Justice, 
whieh advised as follows:— 


“The subject of old age pensions does not fall specifically within any of the enumerated 
subjects given to the Dominion under section ninety-one of the British North America Act, 
but does fall within the subject of ‘property and civil rights in the province’ committed 
to the provinces under section ninety-two.” 


The Deputy Minister of Justice added:— 


“J am of the opinion that the subject-matter of pensions has been entrusted to the 
provincial legislatures rather than to Parliament. I do not mean to suggest that Parlia- 
ment has not the power to legislate upon the subject so as to assist the provinces or to 
establish an independent voluntary scheme, provided that in either case the legislation 
does not trench upon the subject-matter of property and civil rights in the province, as, 
for example, by obligating any provinces or person to contribute to the scheme. The enact- 
ment of such legislation would, however, involve the assumption by the Dominion oi 
obligations involving heavy expenditures with regard to a matter which does not fall specific- 
ally within the Dominion field of legislation.” 


After considerable discussion the House concurred in the report. 
On March 26, 1926, Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Acting Minister of Labour, moved 
that the House go into committee to consider the following proposed resolution: 


“ Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a measure respecting old age pensions, and 
to provide— 

“1. That the Governor in Council may make an agreement with the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of any province for the payment to such province quarterly of an 
amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the preceding quarter by such 
province for pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing and providing for the 
payment of such pensions to the persons and under the conditions hereinafter specified and 
regulations made under the proposed legislation. 

“2 That every agreement so made shall continue in force so long as the provincial 
statute remains in operation or until after the expiration of ten years from the date upon 
which notice of an intention to determine the agreement is given by the Governor General 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the province with which the same is made. 

“3 That before any agreement so made comes into operation, the Governor in Counch 
shall approve the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the 
province, and no change in such scheme shall be made by the province without the consent 
of the Governor in Council. 

“4 That all sums payable to any province in pursuance of any such agreement shall 
be payable irom time to time on the certificate of the Treasury Board out of any moneys 
belonging to the consolidated revenue fund of Canada not otherwise appropriated and the 
Governor in Council may borrow from time to time such sums as may be required for the 
purpose of making such payments. 

“5. That provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, 
at the date of the proposed commencement of the pension,— 

“ (q) is a British subject, or, being a widow, was such before her marriage; 

“(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

“(¢) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date afore- 

said; 

“ (qd) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the 

five years immediately preceding the said date; 

“(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

“ (f) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of 

qualifying for a pension. 
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“6. That the receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from 
voting at any provincial or municipal election. 

“7. That the maximum pension payable shall be two hundred and forty dollars yearly, 
which shall be subject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess 
of one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. , 

“8. That provisions be made as to the credit to the pension authority of the annual 
value of the pensioner’s residence, and the recovery of pension payments out of deceased 
pensioner’s estate, and for the distribution of pension burden among provinces by propor- 
tionate reimbursement or proportionate reduction where the pensioner resided in more than 
one province or transfers his permanent residence to another province, and for ceasing pay- 
ments where he transfers his residence to some place out of Canada, and the revival of his 
rights upon again becoming a resident of Canada. 

“9. That no pension shall be subject to alienation or transfer by the pensioner, or to 
seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. ; 

“10. That on or before the thirtieth day of April in each year, the Minister of Finance 
shall make a full report to Parliament of the operation of the agreements made pursuant 
to the proposed act, and of the moneys of Canada paid to the provinces under each of the 
several agreements entered into pursuant thereto. 

“41. That the Governor in Council shall have power from time to time, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, and with the approval of the Treasury Board, to 
make regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of the proposed act, with regard to 
the pensions herein provided for, and such regulations shall be published in the Canada 
Gazette, and be laid before Parliament.” 


After a prolonged debate the resolution was concurred in and the Bill based 
on the resolution was read the first time. The Bill was passed in the House 
of Commons on May 28 after much discussion, but was subsequently rejected 
by the Senate. 

During the debate in Parliament it was argued in support of the Bill that 
the principle of old age pensions was recognized in all parts of the civilized 
world and that legislation providing for some form of pension had been enacted 
in most European countries and many parts of the British Empire. Investiga- 
tion shows that the early system of voluntary insurance, subsidized in some 
cases by the State, was found in most countries to be inadequate and gave 
place to compulsory insurance to which the insured made a contribution, or to 
pensions paid from public funds. The former type is found in Belgium, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
Portugal, Luxemburg, Greece, the Swiss Canton of Glarus, and Austria. A 
similar system was in force in Argentina but has recently been suspended. 
Non-contributary systems are in operation in Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay, 
Denmark, Spain, Norway, and in some of the United States of America. The 
British Old Age Pensions Act, as amended in 1925, combines the contributary 
and non-contributary systems. 

Of twenty-eight pension systems studied, seven provide pensions at seventy 

years of age, one at sixty-seven years, thirteen at sixty-five years, four at sixty 
years, and three do not specify the age at which benefits become payable. 
Under four of the systems the pension is reduced if the pensioner has an income 
or possesses property. Under twelve of the systems a certain period of resid- 
ence is required. 
_ The Parliamentary Committee on Old Age Pensions endeavoured to obtain 
information from the several provinces as to the sums which are being expended 
from municipal and provincial funds for the relief of aged persons who are 
without means of support but did not succeed in obtaining complete returns. 
The following is a summary of such information obtained in response to a Cir- 
cular letter to 135 mayors of cities and towns throughout Canada where measures 
of relief had been instituted for the aged poor:— 
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Number relieved by 


Approval | Number of persons over 65, municipality in 1924, Number maintained 
= of federal qualified for with amount ’ jn institutions 
pensions federal pensions paid to each with cost 
Brandon, Man.............. MOR .o Ae. 34 126) i) 205 | ae 10 men, 7 women........ 5 men, 8 women (costs 
$1,500 per year). 
Calgary. Alta. a ssen0t.s bs: Vesti Bue. 85 men and 95 women......... 35 persons. 70 cents per|18 men, 17 women, be- 


day or $20 per week. | sides othersin philan- 
thropic institutions— 
$6,800 


10 or 12 persons receiving| Not stated. 
$3 to $5 per week. 


Campbellton, N.B......... 


Farnhamy Quews.ckee. eos Meswen He. | 3 men, 4or5 women.......... BD shat c a5.) Ue AE eRe ae 7, at $10 to $12 per 
month. 
Berniews ©), seusre: Sar Council’s LOR OTaO veyed, Wa poetelaen at INGOTS ROE fone, oe 3 at cost of $700 per year. 
opinion 
divided. 
Grand? Mére:;(Quelir.diyo,.5..5| Yesrw.22004 INU seated... 3.6L AY. latte Notetatedisiis.) any, Not stated. 
Haus@uer & Bee, Soe es.. Notistated sNotistated . 5.6.06 le Not stated... ua)., 15 men, 4 women 35 cents 
a day each. 
Lethbridge, Alta....:.2.... Mest rset secs {0-women 9 meniss iss. dere ee 10 women, 9 men, 60 | Not stated. 
cents a day each. 
Magog; Quel. eee rms ie. NEGED = Geen 6 men, 4 women............... 2 men and 2 women..... 4 men and 2 women. 
Medicine Hat. Alta......... Wes tule, du Motiehown. .vacie deus 13 men, 11 women, $8 to} None. 
$30 a month each. 
Monctonman Ban aes oem YDS enol Not penown 36. ee About 40 (occasional {14 persons (municipal 
relief). home costs $6,000 a 
year). 
New Westminster, B.C..... SYIOSORIES GH. About 50 (more women than |5 men and 8 women,|2 men and 2 women in 
men). about $10 per month| hospital at $2.50 a day 
each. each: One man in 
private ward at $20 a 
month; 5 men in pro- 
viacial home costing 
’ $283 per month. 
Ottawa Guts eee AY OSs fir orae ate IN o tH lero wat esata ul se be emit 60 men, 76 women. .at/88 men, 171 womea, at 
$3.50 a month each. ..| about $4,328 per annum 
Paris, Outer, 2168, 4. ae: Wests...) ANOGAS CATE ss ches icles cop slsie'« sratnene 2, about $20 altogether. .|2 men, 3 women in House 


of Refuge at 143 cents 
per day each. 
_|One man at $26 a month|6 inmates of County 
(several others pzvi-| House of Industry. 
vately maintained). 


PembrokesOnts21553 eee. 


Peterborough, Ont......... Not stated .1449 men; women not known,] 8...................4-- 11 men and 7 women at 
Not all these are unprovided $3.50 per week; 5 men 
for. and 18 women in House 
of Providence to which 
lump sum is paid 
yearly. 


4 men and 8 women,from|4 men and 2 women in 

$10 to $25 a month| homes, one at $75 per 

each, year and the rest at 
$150 a year. 


Fort Arthur; Onteet2 pe 


2 men and one woman, |2 men and one woman at 
pant $500 a year in} 50 cents a day each. 
all. 


Portage la Prairie, Man..... INOb ers tones 12 men; 10 women: ..2).2 ee0: 


5 men and 3 women,|3 men and 2 women at 


DUET GAGE cid ding ois Qin Ne EOE : 
costing about $30 a] $1 a day. 


MROPING, ASK. :hi sic caw es: 


month. 
Prince Albert, Sask........ OR aera ct INO GSC AbOGL cos taco acctabente 8 to 12 each year at about) 3. 
$1 a day. 
St. Catharines, Ont........ J Kuta eae Notepateder.: oe uacme ees ADOUCIOO Ee. . tees 12 men and 7 women in 


institutions; 2 women 
boarded out. City 
paid $6,092 in pro- 
viding homes for the 
aged. 
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Number relieved by 


Approval Number of persons over 65, municipality in 1924, Number maintained 
— of federal qualified for with amount in institutions, 
pensions federal pensions paid to each with cost 
StiStephen| N.BoAee eee Yes cee Not Stated cei. oscekeeenteeees oe One man at $20 a month/2 in hospital, besides 5 


or 6 men and more 
woren supported pri- 


vately. 
Stellarton IN Sites. lee Vesa. Not Stated vssuscccare casero 3 women, costing $16 a 
month. 
Sussex, Nib. eeeeeee seelee INotrstated (NOt Stated 5 icc scccccreccts:sverel obenorss 2 men, one at $1 a day, | None. 
' the other at $3 a week. 
Three Rivers, Que......... WYIOG aoe iene. Not stated i eee 7 men and 20 women at/38 men and 69 women at 
50 cents a day. 45 cents a day each. 
Westmount, Que............ BOS eit. ott 194 men; number of women| Not stated.............. One woman in hopsital. 
not known. 
Woodstock, Ont....:....... Nome: Not knowin eer eee One man and one woman|8 men and 5 women; cost 
at $2a week each. to city $2.50 a week. 
Saskatoon, Sask.......... Teh Vesraens see Not stated 0. 286. ie 6 men and 5 women..... 5 men and 3 women at 
Wolseley Home at $1 
a day each. 
St. ambert,.Queyn aoe - Yestes: 200 INGimstated het G se eee INGO eee ee ce BG None 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Notistated|Notistated:........4494 eee Wervafewie. ok eos .: Very few. 
Brantford, Ont... Mesieniinn, ! About 100 men and women.,...|About 50 at about $10 aj50 men and 30 women, 
month. costing $5 per week. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I....... Nesviiw)..% 140 men and 155 women....... About 147 aided by so-|37 men and 44 women. 
cieties, but none by 
municipality. 
Ttondon(Ont. 48. Sie best... 528 About 3,000 men and women |About 35, costing prob-|20 men and 15 women at 
over 65, but not all destitute.| ably $2,500 a year. 75 cents a day, 16 men 
and 7 women at $1.50 
a day, besides those in 
private institutions. 
St-“DhomastOnts) fais. ee Viesces hvu: INotiknown (a0) See) ae ee Noone neste iat oa teed 15 men and 7 women,in 
private institutions. 
Winnipects ia ae. ieee ‘Yies?. (3/560 INGt eno wala tee eee eae ae 101 men and 47 women|42 men and 21 women at 
assisted by Social} 50 cents a day from 
Welfare Commission. city and same from 
province. 
Montrealers itr eee NOM tex! No information other than inJCld men’s homes are 
Census. supported by private 
charity assisted by 
municipality, 90 p.e. of 
the homes adminis- 
tered by religious com- 
munities. 
Brantiord ;Onteysee Mee Mies nee: About 50 men and 50 women. .|About 50; $10,00 per |50 men and 30 women, 
month. $5 per week. 
Manan. ..C..- eras ee Ves aeons 8 men and 6 women........... 7; amounts varying from}1; $300 per annum. 
$5 to $10 per month. 
St. Boniface, Man.......... View) ae. the. SOE lee es. . ST Cat een. 30; amounts vary from|30; apout $2,200 per an- 
$2 to $10 per month. num. 
‘Eorontoy Oniteseeeene eee Viesre corn NGt-statediccn.ter cee 370 women and 659 men.}1,029; $40,699 per annum. 
Vancouverub @ ae ee Mes! £..0eerun INGEStAtOda ws... jon oe aneriaiae 36 men and 10 women...|46; $18,923. 


By reference to the 1925 Report of the Province of Ontario on Hospitals 
and Charitable Institutions, it appears that the total cost of maintaining forty- 
five city houses of refuge scattered throughout Ontario was $1,050,822, and that 
the average cost per diem per inmate was 88 cents. The report does not show 
any corresponding returns for county houses of refuge. The province of Ontario 
contributes 10 cents per head daily towards the cost of maintenance of aged 
poor persons in homes for the aged and other institutions of like nature. Inquiry 
made of the Social Service Department of Ottawa showed that at December 31, 
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1926, there were 641 aged persons in that city who are in receipt of assistance 
from the public funds. The following is a statement showing the number of 
inmates in the various institutions in Ottawa for aged persons; also showing 
the number of aged poor persons receiving assistance towards ‘their mainten- 
ance in their own homes:— 


CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF OTTAWA, CANADA 


SoctaL Service DEPARTMENT 


Aged Indigent Inmates in Ottawa Institutions at December 31, 1926— oe number 
nmates 
Protestant Orphans’ Home (Refuge Branch)....................-cce cece cee ceeceee 25 
gg ST ge a a ee enn eee sere en Ns os 125 
rie FlOSIe Oe A eo ans un do means in ceca ddenees ae 230 
Protesuind Tose te ieee: cb os J.) 4. oe. Se oe eke. eek ee 41 
eemeeecertns (NEN rere. Lo. . calc ick viek + CARE ina a0 wee ew aisie 45 
Aged People in Other Institutions— 
ee ee Re) ee ee ee ee oe 15 
erie EI rtne SO TIES, Goss ons creo oe do ke de Se ate eee at cess does 8 
rene see Merecamleeees Womeetes, ee Oo 2 td ree oe ne dec nak sccinee 12 
Bi lin at least in part by tazes (through Social Service Department) but in their own ; 
(nn mie ee oi) | ae ee oe 641 


On February 10, 1927, the Hon. Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, moved 
in the House of Commons that the House go into committee at the next sitting 
to consider the proposed resolution with respect to old age pensions, and, on 
the 15th of February, 1927, the resolution was introduced by the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour in identically the same terms as that introduced by the 
Hon. Mr. King during the previous session. After considerable debate the 
resolution was agreed to-on February 18 and the Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons on March 4, 1927. It was introduced in the Senate by the Hon. Mr. 
Dandurand on March 9 and after much discussion was passed by that body on 
March 24, receiving the Royal assent on March 31, 1927. 

On January 19, 1927, the Hon. John Oliver, Prime Minister of British 
Columbia, introduced a Bill in the legislature of that province to give authority 
to the Provincial Government to enter into an agreement with the federal 
authorities as to a joint scheme of old age pensions and for sharing equally 
between the Dominion and the province the expenses involved by the payment 
of old age pensions in British Columbia. The Act was duly passed by the 
Legislature of British Columbia and assented to on March 7, 1927. Under this 
Act the administration of pensions in that province is entrusted to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 
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The following is the text of the federal Act:— 


17 GEORGE V. 


CHAP. 35 
An Act respecting Old Age Pensions 
[Assented to 31st March, 1927.) 


His Masgsry, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 


2. In this Act the expression,— 


(a) “pension authority” means the officer or body charged by law with 
the consideration of applications for pension or with the payment of 
pensions; 

~(b) “pension” means an old age pension payable in accordance with this 
Act and the regulations thereunder; 


(c) “pensioner” includes an applicant for a pension; 


(d) “province” includes the Yukon Territory, in respect to which “ Gold 
Commissioner” shall be read for “ Lieutenant-Governor in Council”; 
(e) “statute” includes ordinance or order having the force of law. — 


3. The Governor in Council may make an agreement with the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of any province for the payment to such province quar- 
terly of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the pre- 
ceding quarter by such province for pensions pursuant to a provincial statute 
authorizing and providing for the payment of such pensions to the persons 
and under the conditions specified in this Act and the regulations made there- 
under. 


4. Every agreement made pursuant to this Act shall continue in force so 
long as the provincial statute remains in operation or until after the expiration 
of ten years from the date upon which notice of an intention to determine the 
agreement is given by the Governor General to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province with which the same was made. 


5. Before any agreement made pursuant to this Act comes into operation 
the Governor in Council shall approve the scheme for the administration of 
pensions proposed to be adopted by the province, and no change in such 
scheme shall be made by the province without the consent of the Governor 
in Council. 


6. As soon as agreements under this Act have been made with two of 
the provinces adjoining the Northwest Territories, the Commissioner of the 
said territories may submit to the Governor in Council for approval a scheme 
for the administration and payment of pensions therein, and upon the approval 
of such scheme, the same shall stand, in all respects other than its duration, 
in the same position as an agreement with a province. 


7. All sums payable to any province in pursuance of any agreement made 
under this Act shall be payable from time to time on the certificate of the 
Minister of Finance out of any moneys belonging to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada not otherwise appropriated. 


8. (1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every 
person who, at the date of the proposed commencement of the pension:— 


(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, 
was such before her marriage; 
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(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 


(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the 
date aforesaid; 


(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is 
made for the five years immediately preceding the said date; 


(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty- 
five dollars ($365) a year, and 
(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for a pension. — 
_ (2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualifica- 
tion from voting at any provincial or municipal election. 


9. (1) The maximum pension payable shall be two hundred and forty 
dollars yearly, which shall be subject to reduction by the amount of the 
income of the pensioner in excess of one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year. 

(2) Where a pensioner is the owner of an interest in a dwelling house in 
which he resides and the pension authority accepts a transfer to it of such 
interest, the pension payable to the pensioner shall not be subject to any 
reduction in respect of the annual value of such interest, but the pension 
authority shall, on the death of the pensioner or upon his ceasing to use such 
dwelling house as his place of residence, be entitled to sell the pensioner’s 
interest therein and to retain out of the proceeds of such sale the amount. of 
all payments made to the pensioner by way of pension in excess of the amount 
he would have received if such interest had not been transferred to the pen- 
sion authority, together with interest on the said payments at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, compounded annually. 

(3) A pension authority shall be entitled to recover out of the estate of 
any deceased pensioner, as a debt due by the pensioner to such authority, the 
sum of the pension payments made to such pensioner from time to time, 
together with interest at the rate of five per cent per annum compounded 
annually, but no claim shall be made by a pension authority for the recovery 
of such debt directly or indirectly out of any part of the pensioner’s estate 
which passes by will or on an intestacy to any other pensioner or to any 
person who has, since the grant of such pension or for the last three years 
during which such pension has continued to be paid, regularly contributed to 
the support of the pensioner by the payment of money or otherwise to an 
extent which, having regard to the means of the person so having contributed, 
is considered by the pension authority to be reasonable. 


10. Where a pensioner has during part of the twenty years immediately 
preceding the date of the proposed commencement of pension resided in more 
than one province in which he would have become pensionable if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the province in which the pension is granted shall be 
entitled to be reimbursed, by the other province or provinces in which the 
pensioner has resided as aforesaid, a proportion of the pension equal to the 
proportion which the duration of the pensioner’s residence in such other prov- 
ince bears to twenty years. 


11. When a pensioner has during part of the twenty years immediately 
preceding the date of the proposed commencement of pension resided in a 
province in which he would not have become pensionable even if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the amount of the pension which would otherwise be 
payable to such pensioner shall be reduced by the same proportion as the dura- 
tion of the pensioner’s residence in such other province bears to twenty years. 


12. In any case in which, pursuant to either of the last two preceding 
sections, a pension is to be proportionately reimbursed or proportionately 
reduced, the following provisions shall have effect :— 


(a) The proportionate reimbursement or proportionate reduction shall be 
calculated by reference to the nearest number, whether greater or less, 
of complete years during which the pensioner has been resident in any 
of the provinces in question; 
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(b) Mere lapse of time shall not affect any such: proportionate reimburse- 
ment or proportionate reduction; 


(c) If, after any reduced pension has been granted, an agreement under 
this Act is made with a province by reference to the pensioner’s resid- 
ence within which such reduction or any part thereof has been calcu- 
lated, the pension may thereafter be proportionately increased and 
the amount of such increase shall be reimbursed in accordance with 
this Act, to the province by which such pension is paid. 


13. When, after the grant of a pension in any province, the pensioner 
transfers his permanent residence to another province with which an agree- 
ment under this Act is in force, the pension shall thereafter be paid by the 
province to which the pensioner has removed, but such province shall be entitled 
to be reimbursed an amount equal to one-half of such pension by the province 
in which the pension was originally granted. 


14. Where the pensioner, after the grant of a pension, transfers his per- 
manent residence to another province with which no agreement under this Act 
is in force, the pension shall continue to be paid by the province in which the 
pension was. granted. 


15. Where a pensioner, after the grant of a pension, transfers his resid- 
ence to some place out of Canada, his pension shall cease, but his right thereto 
shall revive upon his again becoming resident in Canada. 


16. No pension shall be subject to alienation or tramsfer by the pen- - 
sioner, or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 


17. On or before the thirtieth day of April in each year the Minister of 
Finance shall make a full report to Parliament of the operation of the agree- 
ments made pursuant to this Act and of the moneys of Canada paid to the 
provinces under each of the several agreements entered into pursuant hereto. 


18. Any pension authority shall have the right for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the age of any pensioner to obtain without charge: 


(a) from the registrar of vital statistics or other like officer of any province 
with which an agreement under this Act is in force a certificate of the 
date of the birth of such pensioner, or 


(b) subject to such conditions as may be specified in the regulations made 
under this Act, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, any informa- 
tion on the subject of the age of such pensioner which may be con- 
tained in the returns of any census taken more than thirty years before 
the date of the application for such information. 


19. The Governor in Council shall have power from time to time, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour and with the approval of the 
Treasury Board, to make regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act, with regard to the pensions herein provided for, and, without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing provision, the Governor in Council shall have 
power to provide by regulation for:— 


(a) The time preceding the attainment of pensionable age at which appli- 
cations for pension may be made; 


(b) The time at which, after application therefor, the payment of pension 
shall commence; - 


(c) The definition of residence and of the intervals of absence from 
Canada or a province by which residence therein shall not be deemed 
to have been interrupted; 


The evidence to be required or accepted by a pension authority in 
support of an application for pension; 


(e) The manner in which the income of a pensioner is to be determined 


for the purpose of this Act and in particular the mode of reckoning 
the income of either one or two spouses who live together; 


(d 


Na 
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(f) The evidence from which the making of transfers of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for. pension is to be inferred; 


(g) The circumstances in which pensions may be paid for the benefit of 
persons supported or under treatment in public institutions; 


(h) The mode in which pensions are to be payable; 
(i) The time within which a pension voucher may be cashed; — 


(7) The persons by whom pension vouchers may be presented for pay- 
ment; 


(i) ‘The circumstances justifying or requiring the suspension of the pay- 
ment of a pension and the recommencement of its payment; 


(1) The reports to be made by pensioners and others of events affecting 
the right to or the amount of a pension; 


(m) The administration of a pensioner’s property by a pension authority ; 


(n) The recovery with or without interest of pension payments made by 
reason of the non-disclosure of facts or by reason of innocent or of 
false representations; 


(0) The time within which and the circumstances under which applica- 
tions or proposals may be entertained for the increase or reduction of 
a pension which has been granted; 


(p) The method of accounting and of the settlement of balances due by 
Canada to any province or by one province to another : 


(q) The penalties to be imposed for breaches of the regulations, such 
penalties not to exceed a fine of fifty dollars or imprisonment for three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment; 


(r) The constitution and powers of an interprovincial board to interpret 
and recommend alterations in the regulations, 


(2) No regulation by reference to which any agreement with a province Alteration by 
has been made shall be altered except with the consent of such province or in regulations. 
accordance with the provisions of 'the regulations to. which it has agreed. 


20. All regulations made under this Act shall, from the date of their When regu- 
publication in the Canada Gazette, have the same force and effect as if they lations come 
had been included herein. They shall be presented to Parliament forthwith i? effect: 
after their publication if Parliament is then sitting or, if not, within fifteen 
days from the commencement of the session beginning next after such publica- 
tion. 
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The text of the British Columbia Act is as follows:— 
An Act to provide for Old-Age Pensions 


His Maspsry, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of British Columbia, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as the “ Old-Age Pension Act.” 


2. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may enter into an agreement 
with the Governor General in Couniil as to a general scheme of old age pen- 
sions in the province pursuant to the provisions of any Act of the Dominion 
heretofore or hereafter passed relating to old age pensions, and the regula- 
tions made thereunder, and for the payment by the Dominion to the province 
quarterly of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the 
preceding quarter by the province for old age pensions pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act. : 


3. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may by Order authorize and pro- 
vide for the payment of old age pensions to the persons and under the condi- 
tions specified in any Act of the Dominion heretofore or hereafter passed 
relating to old age pensions, and the regulations made thereunder. 


4. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the “ Workmen’s Compensation 
Act,” the Workmen’s Compensation Board shall, in addition to the duties 
assigned to it under that Act, be charged with the administration of this Act, 
including the consideration of applications for old age pensions and the pay- 
ment of old age pensions. 

(2) The Workmen’s Compensation Board may appoint such special officers, 
clerks, and servants as are required for the proper administration of this Act, 
and, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may fix 
their salaries. 


5. In the absence of any special appropriation of the Legislature avail- 
able for the purposes of this Act, all moneys necessary to meet the old age 
pensions. payable under this Act and the salaries and. expenses necessarily 
incurred in the administration of this Act shall be paid out of the Consolidated 


- Revenue Fund. 


6. (1) The accounts of the Workmen’s Compensation Board’s admunis- 
tration under this Act shall be made up quarterly, and in every case the Board 
shall prepare a balance-sheet and statement of account and submit the same 
to the Comptroller-General for his certification. 

(2) Copies of above balance-sheets and statements of accounts shall be 
forthwith laid before the Legislative Assembly if the Legislative Assembly is 
then in session, and if not then in session shall be laid before the Legislative 
Assembly within fifteen days after the opening of the next session. 


7. (1) The Liecutenant-Governor in Council may make such regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, with regard to the scheme of 
old age pensions herein provided for, as he considers necessary for the proper 
administration of this Act, and for regulating expenditures to be made there- 
under. 

(2) No regulation by reference to which any agreement with the Governor 
in Council has been made shall be altered, nor shall any change be made in 
any scheme for the administration of old age pensions approved by the Gover- 
nor in Council, except with the consent of the Governor General in Council 
or in accordance with the provisions of the regulations to which he has agreed. 


8. This Act shall come into operation on a day to be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor by his Proclamation. 


The Canadian Government and the province of British Columbia are now 
negotiating the terms of an agreement to be entered into between the respective 
Governments under the provisions of the above mentioned legislation to provide 
for the payment of old age pensions in British Columbia. 
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XH. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The present statement is the ninth annual report. of the Employment Service 
Branch, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927. . 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
—that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 George 
V, chapter 21). This Act empowers the Minister of Labour,— 


(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment 
offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of informa- 
tion between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and 
other matters; 


(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices, 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The employment offices whose co-ordination and uniformity of methods are 
sought are the employment offices of the various provincial governments. The 
desired co-operation of the provinces, one with the other and all with the 
Department of Labour, is obtained by the device of federal subventions for 
employment service work provided for in the Act. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several 
provinces and the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single organization known as “The 
Employment Service of Canada.” 

Emanating from the administration of the Act is the supplementary func- 
tion recited in (c) above—that of collecting, compiling and publishing informa- 
tion which sheds light on the currently prevailing trend of the volume of 
employment. To fulfil this mission two classes of statistics are regularly pre- 
pared: (1) administrative statistics—those showing the volume of work per- 
formed by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada; and (2) trade 
union statistics—those compiled on the basis of monthly returns forwarded 
voluntarily by over 1,500 local trade unions, showing the percentages of their 
memberships unemployed. These statistics are all published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918, provides in section 6 
(in part) that,— 

The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon 
agreement between the minister and the Government of the province as to the terms, con- 
ditions and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments are 
to be made and applied. 


Accordingly, during the fiscal year 1926-27, uniform agreements were con- 
cluded with all the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward Island. 
The sum of money which was mentioned in the agreement as being available 
for payment by the Department of Labour to the provinces was $150,000, the 
sum provided by statute. The amount of $150,000, when distributed among 
the provinces in proportion to their expenditures on employment office admin- 
istration and operation, enabled a repayment to them of 34.8 per centum of 
their gross expenditures. Due to a slight increase in their gross expenditures, 
the provinces benefited to the extent of 0.1 per cent less than in the preceding 
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fiscal year. Table No. 1 on page 107 shows in detail the amounts paid to the 
various provinces, dividing the totals under the different items which are con- 
sidered legitimate expenditures under the Act. Moreover, on its part the 
Department of Labour undertook to, and did, furnish the provinces with the 
different forms utilized in the. employment offices. The terms and conditions 
under which the moneys were to be paid to the provincial governments, as 
set forth in the agreement, were virtually the same as during the previous fiscal 
year. That feature of the agreements of previous years, providing specifically 
for special employment work on behalf of veterans of the Great War who were 
partially disabled as a result of war services, was again preserved. 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking any 
sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate 
the various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and men’s and women’s, skilled and unskilled, 
farm, factory, and domestic, ete., divisions are separately operated. In West- 
ern Canada, where seasonal workers, such as farm labourers, are regularly hired 
in large numbers, it is common custom, particularly in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, to operate temporary offices. These are not included, how- 
ever, in the list below. 

During the year the number of centres at which offices are conducted was 
reduced from 65 to 64 by the closing out of the office previously maintained at 
Vernon, B.C. 

The list of centres where offices were located at March 31, 1927, follows:— 


Nova Scotia (three centres).—Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney. 
New Brunswick (three centres)—Chatham, Moncton, St. John. 
Quebec (five centres)-—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 


Ontario (twenty-five centres).—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, 
Fort William, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, 
North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Sarnia, 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto, 
Windsor. 

Manitoba (three centres)—Brandon, Dauphin, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan (nine centres).—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 

Alberta (five centres) —Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 

British Columbia (eleven centres)—Cranbrook, Kamloops, Nanaimo, 


Nelson, New Westminster, Penticton, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, 
Vancouver, Victoria. 


For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, 
and to enable the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over supplied 
to those where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have been established 
throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provin- 
cial governments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated 
at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those for 
interprovincial clearance, operated by the Department of Labour, in the inter- 
ests of the Employment Service of Canada, are: Eastern Clearing House. 
Ottawa; Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. . 
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STAFF 


; On March 31, 1926, the personnel of the Employment Service totalled 269. 
This number was distributed among the various component authorities as 
follows:— 1 


(a) Provincial Governments——Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Que- 
bec, 29; Ontario, 100; Manitoba, 21; Saskatchewan, 27; Alberta, 20; and 
British Columbia, 28; and 

(b) Federal Government.—Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg, 3; local employment offices at Halifax, 1; at Ottawa, 
1, at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 1. 


At the close of the fiscal. year under review, the total number of employees 
stood at 268, 31 of whom were employed by the Federal Government and 237 
of whom were provincial employees. The detailed distribution of staff was as 
ollows :— 


(a) Provincial Governments—Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 
29; Ontario, 103; Manitoba, 20; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 20; British 
Columbia, 26; and 

(b) Federal Government.—Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg, 3; local employment offices, at Halifax, 1; at Ottawa, 
1; at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 1. 


Thus, during the year fluctuations in the provincial staffs caused a net 
reduction of one, while the federal staff remained constant. It might be added 
that the federal employees described as being located in certain of the provincial 
local employment offices are the employees engaged in specialized employment 
activities on behalf of handicapped veterans of the war, so placed in pursuance 
of the agreements between the Federal and Provincial Governments. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WorkK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED EX-Srrvic—E MEn 


Previous annual reports of the department have carried detailed notice of 
the taking over by the Employment Service of Canada from the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment of the duty of endeavouring to place in suit- 
able employment men having physical handicaps due to service in the late war. 
During the fiscal year 1926-27, the Department of Labour again enlisted the 
co-operation of the provinces with respect to this task, this being the third 
fiscal year in which a special clause of the annual agreements covered the matter. 

The agreements continued the terms and conditions for the carrying on of 
this work on the same basis as in previous years. The provinces agreed to 
undertake in all their employment offices to register and to endeavour to place 
in employment employable handicapped ex-service men; the Department of 
Labour undertook to appoint and pay in full any additional employees who 
might be necessary for the providing of adequate facilities at the more impor- 
tant points. Such federal employees were maintained in the provincial employ- 
ment offices as follows: Halifax, 1; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 3; Winnipeg, 2; Van- 
couver, 3; and Victoria, 1. 

This phase of the work of the Employment Service of Canada deserves 
attention for two reasons: first, the work accomplished reflects most favourably 
upon Canada in respect of her discharge of her obligations to those wounded 
in her service during the Great War; and second, federal-provincial co-operation, 
which is the watch-word of the Employment Service, in this branch of the work 
is most advantageously exemplified. ‘The provincial authorities assisted the 
Department of Labour in every way to make this work most successful. In 
previous fiscal years, since the work was first taken over during 1923-1924. it 
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might have been considered that it was somewhat in the nature of an experi- 
ment, but the steady progress which has been made would indicate that the 
experimental stage has passed and that this phase of the work of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada has now been placed upon a rather permanent footing. 

The work is difficult of accomplishment. Certain war disabilities practi- 
cally preclude the possibility of placing in employment some handicapped 
ex-service men by reason of the fact that positions which they might satisfac- 
torily fill permanently are not sufficiently numerous for the applicants. This 
means that casual employment has to be relied upon to a considerable extent 
to meet the requirements of these workers. In connection with employment for 
partially disabled men the employers throughout the country have shown a 
commendable spirit of co-operation with the employment offices: the idea that 
to secure 100 per cent efficiency in any occupation a man must be 100 per cent 
physically fit, has largely been overcome, and employers, generally speaking, 
are willing to give a disabled man a chance to fit in, where the nature of his 
disability is not such that it interferes with his efficiency. 

The location of the federal employees doing this specialized employment 
office work is not wholly due to the fact that the centres where they are located 
are among the largest centres in Canada, but it is also due to the fact that a 
certain few centres are the places of residence of a very large proportion of 
all handicapped ex-service men, for such reasons as greater opportunities in 
industry, more favourable climatic conditions, etc. While the Department has 
been petitioned on a couple of occasions to establish special handicap sec- 
tions in other centres, in each case it has been found, on joint investigation with 
the provincial authorities, that the need was not sufficiently great to require 
such action. 

During the fiscal year 1926-1927, the Employment Service made 7,775 
placements of handicapped ex-service men. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


As previously stated, certain statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and compiled by the Employment Service 
Branch and published in the Labour Gazette. These statistics are of two 
classes: (a) administrative statistics, showing the work performed by the 
employment offices, based on daily reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service; and (b) statistics based on monthly reports on unem- 
ployment, received from local trade unions. In addition, the Labour Gazette 
publishes each month index numbers of employment in industry and reports on 
building permits issued, which are collected by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in accordance with the Statistics Act, 1918. These statistics are all 
closely followed by large numbers of persons throughout Canada, and the 
Sn a inquiries concerning them received in the department testify to their 
value. 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The tables on pages 107 and 108.show (table No. 2) applications, (table No. 
3) vacancies, and (table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment as 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year; an analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period is also given (table No. 7) on pages 
110 and 111. 
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As may be seen in the tables, during the year 1926-27 there were registered 
at the public employment offices a total of 540,749 applications for employ- 
ment, 414,760 being from men and 125,989 from women. ‘The total for the 
previous fiscal year was 548,487. 

Opportunities for employment of which the offices were notified numbered 
456,375, of which 344,614 were for men, and 111,761 for women. The correspond- 
ing total for the fiscal year 1925-26 was 443,810. Placements effected by the 
service show a total of 410,310, 319,246 having been men and 91,064 women. 
Considered on the basis of the duration of the prospective work, the figures are 
further subdivided into “ casual,” i.e., where the duration of employment does 
not exceed seven days, and “ regular,” i.e., where the duration of employment 
is in excess of seven days. From this angle the placements of men show 60,255 
to have been casual and 258,991 to have been regular. Of the placements of 
women 49,648 were casual and 41,416 were regular. It might be added that the 
statistics for the preceding fiscal year recorded placements of 321,708 men and 
86,779 women, or a total of 408,487. 


Sratistics of UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNION MEMBERS 


From reports received from local trade unions, a figure is compiled monthly, 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on the 
last day of the month. These statistics are worked out in considerable detail, 
being published in such form that each province as a whole, each industry as a 
whole, each main division of each industry, and each main division of each 
industry within each province are shown separately. When referring to trade 
union members as unemployed, the term “ unemployment” has reference only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Members who are engaged at 
work in other than their own trades or who are idle because of illness or as a 
direct result of strikes or lockouts are not considered for statistical purposes as 
unemployed. While the greater number of the reporting unions report regularly 
each month, slight fluctuations are inevitable, but ordinarily over 1,500 local 
unions, having a total membership of about 156,000 persons, co-operate with 
the branch by reporting. 

Table No. 6 on page 109 gives the percentages of unemployment among 
the membership of reporting trade unions from June, 1916, to March, 1927. 
Up to January, 1919, the figures are given for the last day of each quarter, but 
subsequent to that date, due to their more frequent collection, the percentage 
at the close of each month is given. The figure in each case is that for all 
Canada, for all industries. 


Laspourn MosiInity 


While the offices of the service are located at the points of chief industrial 
activity, the facilities afforded are not only utilized locally, but each office sup- 
plies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. Out of the 
total of 410,310 placements effected, 207,123 were made outside of the centres 
in which offices are situated. 

Since 1919, the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally, a concession involving a reduced fare. This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Pacific Great 
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Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, and the Wabash. 
The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at a rate of 2.70 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured at the employment office. 
A minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a. person travelling to 
employment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the mini- 
mum is not able to derive the benefit therefrom. In table No. 5 on page 108, 
which gives details regarding the use of this certificate, it will be seen that 
29,778 persons were by this means aided in securing employment. 

Workers wishing to proceed from British Columbia to the Prairie Provinces 
to engage in harvest work were also accorded a substantially reduced fare by 
the railway companies. This excursion. rate, which obtained during the month 
of August, was only available to persons whose services were necessary for har- 
vesting operations at their proposed destination. It was good as far east as 
Regina and Saskatoon in Saskatchewan and granted on the surrender of special 
certificates secured at the employment offices. Of these certificates the Employ- 
ment Service in British Columbia issued 7,347. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Under Orders in Council, P.C. 3111 and P.C. 2262, passed in pursuance of 
the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act, 1918, there has been established a 
body advisory to the Minister of Labour in respect of the administration of the 
Act, known as the Employment Service Council of Canada. This council is 
composed of representatives of the various parties to the agreements, as well as 
representatives of the railways, organized labour, employers, returned soldiers, 
and the agricultural community. While it has been the custom for the council 
to meet about once a year, seven meetings having been held since its inception 
in 1919, it so happened that the council did not meet during the fiscal year 
under review. | 


CONFERENCE 


At Montreal, P.Q., on September 16, 17 and 18, 1926, was held the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the International Asscciation of Public Employment Services. 
This association is composed of a great many of the officials of the employment 
service branches of the Canadian Provincial Departments of Labour, of the 

State Departments of Labour of the United States, and of the Federal Depart- 
ments of Labour of Canada and the United States. Among the Canadian mem- 
bers attending the convention at Montreal were representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, as well as some of the members of the Employment Service 
Council of Canada. Papers were presented to the conference on many of the 
phases of employment office work, the paper in each case being followed by 
discussion. Owing to the international character of the body a very broad 
field of experience is covered, so that the discussions were of a very practical 
and informative nature. After the meeting the Department of Labour pub- 
lished and distributed the proceedings, which constitute a volume of consider- 
able value in the field of public employment office work. It might be mentioned 
that this was the third occasion sinee its formation in 1913 upon which this 
organization has held its meeting in a Canadian city. 
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Taste No. 1—Federal Subventions to each province during the fiscal year 
1926-27, giving distribution of payments among the different items of 
expense accepted as proper maintenance expenditures under the agree- 


ments. 
New 
— Nova Bruns- Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba] Saskat- | Alberta | British Canada 
Scotia wick chewan Columbia 
$. ete $ cts. So Cts $ cts. $ cts. Sun GLs: $ 6cts $ ©6cts. Dieietss 

DAlAMICg Tre. t! geen 2,740 47) 3,150 21] 18,242 57] 47.219 09} 9,616 37} 138,213 18] 9,662 48) 14,109 92] 112,984 29 
Travelling expenses.... 52 38 2 24 313 65] 1,406 49 49 07 674 87 232 04 107 36 2,859 10 
Rental and janitors... 788 95 689 52) 1,270 67) 7,474 96) 1,781 95) 3,586 12] 2,101.13] .3,1038 83 20,747 18 
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Office supplies and ex- 
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age, express and 
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Repairs and altera- 
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International Associa- 

tion of Public Em- 
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Unrefunded advances 
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Taste No. 2—Applications for employment as reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year 
April, 1926-March, 1927 (inclusive). 


ton Safevaiy ice mati oo wo oles eat Ren i aan ac eee ence AEN, 
Taree Barend eave aa edd a Wee RN EO ae pT RN RE ag) 
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Province 


Men Women Totals 
5, OF 3,847 8,922 
5,850 4,305 10,155 
40,488 7,770 48 , 258 
138, 657 56, 341 , 194,998 
44,121 25,022 69, 143 
59, 200 8,519 67,719 
D6; (22 8, 853 65,575 
64, 647 114382 75,979 
414,760 125,989 540, 749 
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Tapnte No. 3.—Vacancies in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1926-March, 1927 (inclusive). 


Province Men Women Total 

Nova; Seotine als. REESE 2.40 GL OR We ee eee ee 4,721 3,760 8,481 
New Brunswick ocier erates oe See Bees es Or cee seers 5,001 4,257 9, 258 
Qtioboe ss OTe. FFP, Ceara Fi: scene petite. Se a ete Bee ae meee 23,865 6, 740 30, 605 
QOabAV IO a9. duc deloiaccks cienctobsboauls Bee ae > ccs © ate Mantas tetas oe eae a ee 115; 747: 45,052 160, 769 
Wa TGOD ES: ote Metals sc, cea ere tTeRe 6 bactabtibe &GcSs 0 coe tabasco el OAeMe Giipeicalle se pede PSP BM oles 33,416 23, 254 36,670 
DASIATCIO WATE le ae Hin Meline ic eicealiieds ate, ArRS Be che MRR. Seganeter al auetelattlate se 75, 164 10,295 85,459 
Pe Wave 2 a a La OE Ue EA UN I) am ese YeRAMGE NS te ay Sua Bagee 52,919 8,938 61,857 
British Columbia: fire oie ee oo Rais Loe Cie one Pema 38,811 9,465 43,276 

CE ANAC Ne eek eee ei ae ceeds Uncle fo nc Bauza sigan nah are 344, 614 111, 761 456,375 


Tas Le No. 4.—Placements in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces 
during the year April, 1926-March, 1927 (inclusive). 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province —$ | sdXs 
Men | Women| Total Men {Women | Total Men {Women| Total 

WOVE OCOLIS.1.\.setaaeeb 2,236) 1,046} 3,282] 2,229) 2,114) 4,343) 4,465] 3,160) 7,625 
New Brunswick........... 2,623 1,058 3,681 2,083 3,128 5,211 4,706 4,186 8,892 
Quebects flee aE. 8 20, 828 4,703 os pal 493 Z 520| 21,321 4,730} 26,051 
Optarian isa) lice. sels 79,453) 14,318] 93,771] 25,145) 19,285) 44,4380] 104,598] 33,603) 138,201 
Manitoba.) A. ie oe 29,353 6,875) 36,228 6,741] 14,897] 21,638} 36,094) 21,772) 57,866 
Saskatchewan............ 53,015 4,581) 57,596 5,053 2,948 7,996| 58,068 1,024) 65,592 
PUDOLUA AI ce. voit eaters 45, 604 4,388] 49,992 4,514 2,759 t,2tal ° DOS11S TA44A 57,265 
British Columbia...... 25,879 4,447) 30,326] 13,997 4,495; 18,492} 39,876 8,942} 48,818 


Canadas... sg6 s28 258,991} 41,416] 300,407} 60,255) 49,648] 109,903} 319,246) 91,064! 410,310 


N.B.—Casual placements are those where the probable duration of employment is not in excess of 
seven days; other placements are termed regular. 


TasLe No. 5.—Reduced Transportation Rate Certificates issued in each prov- 
ince by the Employment Service of Canada during the year April, 1926- 
March, 1927 (inclusive). 


Issuing Province N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B:Ge Lota! 
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Total accmeen et tea 11.4 cere 2,641.1 10,657 | 4,561 | 6,673 | 3,847 1. 1p88h 42929, 775 


: ‘a Sieara 3! final paragraph, page 106, regarding special ‘harvest’’ certificates issued in British 
olumbia. 
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Taste No. 6.—Percentage of their membership reported by Trade Unions as 
unemployed on specified dates. 


ED 
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i ih alee Oa ee eee Pie Sa 3°61. 2-4)| 15-5 fea |) 4-5 | 78 | 7-0). 4°90)... 
a OE 1 ae ne ee Pte ont. 0-4. )....2°6). 01) | Tose Moete oth te O38 lo Bek bo a= Tone oe 
HE eS CN > a oe oes ee 2-41 Dedtt Oak Veaeate DO ik | eZ) eee oben 
ARISURE OTL Tae sete... oO ae ORs. [at 2-2 2-4) 8-7 3°6 2:2 6:5 4-4 2bcbawee 
September 30........... feat? 0-7 |, 1681) 823t | Sailer (2-0) VorO Le Del. oo) iene ae 
SCORED Ole nh eis ie aes fe eh feb cee 2-0) 6-1] 7-4]? 359 |- 4-8-6589 Se | 92:6 Lee... 
PS VeIaDeh aU... be. ay ete bo bye |e Rals s : 3:6: 10<3) 1: Tel ree We 6-2 Se ee a a 
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a 


N.B.—Figures given include union membership distributed throughout all provinces and all indus- 
tries; usually over 1,500 local trade unions, with a combined membership of about 156,000 workers, report. 
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Taste No. 7.—Positions offered and placements effected, through 
year April 1, 1926- 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
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ments ments ments ments 
Industry ———— _ — 
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61 
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offices of the Employment Service, in each industry during the 
March 31, 1927. 


Saskatchewan Alberta 


Place- 
ments 


Manitoba British Columbia Canada 


Place- Place- 
ments ments 
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XIV. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


Technical or vocational education in Canada ‘continues to grow and 
develop in an encouraging manner. Present developments are inadequate to 
meet the need of industry for trained, intelligent workers, but there is good 
reason for believing that the grants expended under the Technical Education 
Act have been justified and that the work being promoted is worth while. 
Many perplexing problems remain unsolved and a considerable part of the 
work in each province is purely experimental. Nevertheless, steady progress 
is being made and vocational training has become a recognized part of the 
education system in every large industrial centre in Canada. 


COURSES OF STUDY AND EXNROLMENTS 


Commercial, home economics, technical, and general industrial courses 
have become fairly well established in the secondary day schools of 78 muni- 
cipalities, and over 100 different courses have been organized in connection 
with evening schools which are being operated in 170 municipalities through- 
out the Dominion. The total enrolment in day vocational classes has increased 
from 8,512 in 1919-20 to 34,703, for the school year ended June 30, 1927. In 
evening classes, which were established before the Act came into operation, the 
enrolment has increased during the past seven years from 51,827 to 60,3138. The 
total enrolment in all vocational classes receiving grants under the Technical 
Education Act was 96,682 for the past year, an increase of 7,721 over the pre- 
vious year. 


GRANTS TO PROVINCES BY DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


The grants paid to the provinces for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, . 
amounted to $1,047,535.80, an increase of $103,199.71 over the previous year. 
The provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Alberta are now earn- 
ing more than their annual appropriations under the Act. The money allotted 
to Ontario has not been sufficient to meet provincial government expenditures 
since 1921, but the amounts available for all other provinces, due to accumu- 
lated reserves, have been more than sufficient to meet the provincial expendi- 
tures on a fifty-fifty basis. The Act provides that not more than 25 per cent of 
the annual appropriation to any province may be carried forward without the 
consent of the Minister of Labour and last year the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island lost a total of $123,573.52 
because their expenditures were not sufficient to earn 75 per cent of the annual 
appropriations. Particulars regarding grants, expenditures, attendance, etc., are 
given in tables I, II, and III, appended hereto. 


PURPOSE OF GRANTS 


The main purpose of the grants provided under the Technical Education 
Act is to promote industry and the mechanical trades by assisting the provinces 
to provide suitable education and training for industrial workers. Education is 
a matter of provincial responsibility and control, but the training of industrial 
workers and the promotion of industrial development are matters of national 
importance, of direct interest to the Federal Government. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


In carrying out the provisions of the Technical Education Act the federal 
director has endeavoured to avoid interference with provincial authority while 
retaining control of the manner in which the grants are expended. Money is not 
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given to the provinces to expend, but each Provincial Government is reimbursed to 
the extent of one-half of approved expenditures on work which comes within 
the scope of the Act and the annual agreements. In this way the provinces 
retain control of their education systems and the Federal Government is 
assured that the grants are expended in harmony with the purpose of the Act. 
The different educational, financial, and economic conditions in the various 
provinces make it impossible and undesirable to secure uniformity in the 
nature and scope of the work being promoted, but, by spreading information 
and encouraging co-operation, the Department of Labour is assisting each 
province to develop its own system along lines which best meet the require- 
ments of local conditions. 


Seconp NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


An important activity of the Technical Edueation Branch during the past 
year was the convening of the Second National Conference on Technical Edu- 
cation, held in Ottawa from February 9 to 11 inclusive. At this conference, 
representatives from every province met to discuss problems of mutual interest. 
The items on the agenda included such topics as the inclusion of agricultural 
education under the provisions of the Technical Education Act, the aims and 
objectives of vocational education, national and provincial conferences, co- 
operation in connection with courses and textbooks, apprenticeship, and sta- 
tistics. The conference adopted two resolutions, one urging the continuance 
of federal grants on technical education for a further period of ten years, and 
the other recommending the inclusion of agricultural instruction under the 
provisions of the Technical Education Act in those provinces which are not 
earning their full annual appropriations. A motion was passed requesting the 
Department of Labour to convene similiar conferences at least once each year. 
A complete report of the proceedings was sent to each province and an abbre- 
viated report was printed as a bulletin of the Technical Education Branch, for 
distribution to interested persons throughout the Dominion. 


BULLETINS 


Four other bulletins were issued during the year. Three deal with courses 
of study and textbooks in commercial education, home economics, and general 
industrial education, and the fourth outlines the work of Canadian schools in 
connection with woodworking and building construction. It is the first of a 
series on courses of study and textbooks in the different branches of industrial 
education. Material for this series has been collected from teachers in various 
parts of the Dominion whose names were suggested by the provincial directors. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 


While visiting the various provinces, the federal director has been impressed 
by the rapid development in communities where the schools and industry are 
working together, and by the unsatisfactory condition of the work in several 
places where the schools have attempted to carry the whole load. As a result 
of these observations the director is convinced that greater efforts should be 
made by each province to develop types of work which are directly connected 
with the industrial activities of the communities in which the schools are 
located. A good foundation of general industrial education has been laid in full- 
time day schools, but there is need for the extension and development of part- 
time training, co-operative classes, more highly organized evening courses, and 
correspondence instruction for persons employed in industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural occupations. The program of vocational education cannot be com- 
plete without elose co-operation between schools and industry. 
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Lack of appreciation on the part of employers and employees regarding the 
purpose and value of vocational education and the difficulty of persuading 
educators that industry should have a voice in determining the aims and methods 
of the schools are perhaps the greatest obstacles to be overcome in developing 
adequate, effective training and educaton for all industrial workers. The schools 
too frequently regard themselves as self-sufficient agencies; labour organizations, 
in many instances, look upon the schools as misguided institutions turning out 
half-trained workers without regard to existing conditions or the best interests 
of the pupils; employers, on the other hand, expect the schools to relieve them of 
their obligation to train workers and, with few exceptions, fail to realize that 
industry must supplement and complete the education and training received in 
the classroom and school shops. i 

The nature and value of vocational training in any school depends almost 
wholly upon where the emphasis is placed in determining the immediate aims 
and ultimate objectives of the work to be undertaken. In several schools there is 
a tendency to over-emphasize the cultural or general educational values and to 
minimize the immediate practical value of the school training. There is no 
doubt regarding the added cultural and educational values secured by intro- 
ducing such subjects as mechanical drawing, printing, woodworking, and machine 
shop practice into the curriculum of the academic high school. It is doubtful, 
however, that these added values justify the expense of installing machinery 
and equipment such as used in vocational schools. If, on the other hand, the 
practical value of the training is emphasized, it becomes necessary to train 
pupils on equipment and under conditions similar to those in industry and the 
school must either provide fully equipped shops or co-operate with local indus- 
trial plants so that pupils may receive a part of their training in employment. 

Co-operation with industry in no way weakens the purely educational value 
of the school work and it greatly enhances the practical value of the training. 
Examples illustrating the value of such co-operation are to be found in connec- 
tion with the schools at Montreal, Shawinigan Falls, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Windsor, Saskatoon, Calgary and Vancouver. A splendid start has been made, 
particularly at Hamilton and Montreal, but the success of these schools empha- 
sizes the need for co-operative action in all parts of the Dominion. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the lack of intimate contact and co-operation 
between schools and industry is the fact that very few persons possess the 
industrial knowledge and experience which gives them a sympathetic under- 
standing of industrial conditions and requirements and who, at the same time, 
possess the educational qualfications and experience which qualify them for 
positions of responsibility in connection with the schools. There is urgent need 
for such individuals to act as co-ordinating officers who will bring the schools 
and industrial organizations closer together in their efforts to provide skilled, 
intelligent workers for Canadian industry. 

The city of Toronto engages a full-time officer to do such work for the 
central technical school and its branches, but in most municipalities the prin- 
cipal and teachers are expected to do this work during their spare time. In 
London, three members of the staff are assigned to such work during a certain 
number of hours each week. In a few other municipalities officials of the school 
board or vocational committee undertake to establish and maintain friendly . 
relations between the school and local employers. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that the large majority of employers in the various municipalities are not 
familiar with the work of the schools and do not appreciate the possibilities 
and value of co-operative action. 

Notwithstanding this lack of information and appreciation on the part of 
many employers and the tendency in a number of schools to over-emphasize 
the cultural values of vocational training, the schools in Canada are doing good 
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work and the prospects of future developments are bright. The following brief 
summaries of developments during the past year give some idea of the nature 
and extent of vocational education in each province. More detailed descriptions 
of the work are given in the appended reports of the provincial directors. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


At the last session of Parliament effect was given to the following recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims:— 

“In Prince Edward Island there are no large industries which would justify the estab- 
lishment of an institution for technical education. As agriculture is their principal interest, 
the Provincial Government suggested that the technical education legislation should be 
given a broad application in their case, and that agricultural education should be deemed 
to be covered by the term ‘technical education’, We recommend this suggestion to the 
favourable notice of the department.” 


The recognition of agricultural instruction in Prince Edward Island did not 
affect the work during the past year, but preparations were made to extend 
the agricultural program and teachers were sent to New Brunswick and the 
United States for special training. Evening school work was started in six new 
centres during the past winter but classes were discontinued in three places. 
The total enrolment in evening classes decreased from 423 for the preceding 
year to 390 for the year ended in June, 1927. There was a decrease in day 
classes from 234 to 191. 


‘NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia reports a decrease in the total enrolment in evening classes 
from 2,789 to 2,387, but in day classes there was an increase from 213 to 260. 
The number of active pupils in the correspondence department increased from 
725 to 888, but there were fewer new pupils than for the preceding year. New 
developments in Nova Scotia were a summer school for teachers conducted in 
the technical college at Halifax, and a summer course in home economics for 
rural teachers at the Truro Normal College. An interesting feature of the 
Halifax summer school was the course in vocational guidance taught by Dr. 
IF. H. Sexton and Mr. A. T. Jewitt. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Mr. W. K. Tibert was appointed in October, 1926, to succeed Mr. F. 
Peacock as Director of Vocational Education. Mr. Peacock resigned to become 
principal of the new vocational school at St. John, which was opened in 
September with an initial enrolment of over 500 pupils. The building and 
equipment are modern in every respect and it is expected that very effective 
work will be done inthis school. 

Very. satisfactory progress is being made in New Brunswick which now 
has six academic-vocational or composite high schools at. Campbellton, 
Hdmundston, Fredericton, Newcastle, St. John, and Woodstock. Enrolments in 
day classes more than doubled last year, increasing from 561 to 1,226, while the 
number of pupils in evening classes increased from 1,433 to 1,792. The number 
of teachers in training increased from 48 to 72. 


QUEBEC 


Vocational education in Quebec is undergoing rapid changes and develop- 
ments which tend to bring about closer co-operation between the different 
branches of the work. Under the Technical or Professional Schools Act, which 
came into force on November 1, 1926, the three provincial technical schools, 
the two provincial schools of fine arts, and the school of higher commercial 
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studies in Montreal are grouped together under the title of technical or profes- 
sional schools. A provincial board or corporation has taken over the adminis- 
tration and ownership of the above-mentioned schools, and staff appointments 
are made through this corporation by the Provincial Secretary or Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Provision is made for the appointment of a “ Council 
of Improvement ” and a “ Board of Patrons » for each technical school, but the 
control of the schools is centralized in the corporation. 

An important development in connection with the technical schools is the 
organization of trade school courses in wood and metal working trades. These 
courses cover two years and are designed to assist boys in selecting a suitable 
trade and to prepare them for remunerative employment in the chosen occu- 
pation. The school for printing apprentices in Montreal has been very success- 
ful and considerable progress has been made in establishing a similar school 
for the building trades. Arrangements have been made with the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa, to establish a pension fund for 
technical teachers, the contributions to which will be shared equally by the 
teachers and the Provincial Government. 

The total enrolment in all vocational classes on which federal grants are 
paid increased from 9,732 to 11,796, and progress in all branches of the work 
was very satisfactory. Last year Quebec spent more than any other province 
and expenditures in this province are rapidly increasing. 


ONTARIO 


The work in Ontario continues to grow in a steady and encouraging manner. 
The increase in day class enrolment over that of the previous year was 2,158, 
and for evening classes 2,751. The total enrolment in all vocational classes 
was 59,661, over one-half of the total enrolment for the whole Dominion. 

The provincial Department of Education conducts three agricultural 
schools at Ridgetown, Renfrew, and Beamsville. These are included in the 
report for statistical purposes only. The province earns more than its total 
appropriation on other branches of the work, so that the agricultural work is 
not considered when calculating the grants under the Technical Education Act. 

Building operations were planned or under way during the year at Port 
Arthur, Belleville, Timmins, Peterborough, Toronto, and London. The plans 
at London are for the third addition to this thriving school. 

Considerable attention has been given during the past year to the needs 
of smaller cities and towns in Ontario and it is hoped that suitable programs 
and organizations for such places may be worked out in the near future. 

Arrangements have been made with the University of Toronto for a special 
matriculation course for technical school pupils which substitutes arithmetic, 
mechanical drawing, and shopwork for Latin, etc. The employment records of 
eraduates, mentioned in the provincial director’s report, indicate that the schools 
are co-operating with industry and that the value of industrial education, is 
being appreciated in Ontario. 


MANITOBA 


There have been no new developments in Manitoba during the past year, 

but Mr. §. T. Newton was appointed Director of Technical Education at the 
beginning of the current school year, and the outlook for the future is promis- 
ing. The number of pupils enrolled in day vocational classes was 2,155, and in 
evening classes 1,200. These figures show a slight decrease in evening classes 
and an increase in day classes. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Commercial classes in Saskatchewan continue to thrive in three cities, but 
the other branches of vocational education have not yet been developed except 
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in evening classes in Regina and Saskatoon. The total enrolments for day and 
evening vocational classes were 755 and 939 respectively, a decrease in day 
classes but an increase of nearly 45 per cent in evening classes. 


ALBERTA 


Progress in Alberta during the past year was very satisfactory. There 
were no new developments of importance, the growth of the provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art in Calgary being the outstanding feature of the year’s 
work. The total enrolment in all classes at this institution shows an increase 
of 395 over the preceding year. New shop accommodation has been added and 
the work of the institute is expanding very rapidly. Students come from all 
parts of the province and the schoo] is unable to accommodate all applicants 
for instruction. The total enrolment for last year was 1,273, divided as fol- 
lows: day classes, 538; evening, 523; and correspondence, 212. 

The total enrolment in day classes throughout the province was 2,034 and 
in evening classes 2,107, a small increase in day classes and a decrease of 20 
in evening classes. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The work in British Columbia is being extended and considerable progress 
was made during the past year. There was an increase in the enrolments in 
both day and evening classes, the totals for the year being 3,272 and 5,176 
respectively. For the first time, the British Columbia report gives the number 
of individuals enrolled in evening classes (5,176) as well as the total enrolment 
in all classes, which amounted to 6,366. The difference between the two figures 
is accounted for by the fact that a number of pupils enroll in more than one 
class. 

Commercial classes predominate in British Columbia, and the instruction 
provided in these classes appears to be meeting the needs of the pupils who 
enter business occupations. The establishment of the new technical institute 
for Greater Vancouver, plans of which are being prepared, will have a very 
strong influence on the development of industrial courses ‘and will assist in the 
development of industries throughout the province. 

The contemplated extension of correspondence instruction will help to 
solve the problem of providing suitable instruction for small scattered com- 
munities where day classes are not feasible and where trained instructors are 
not available. 


TABLE 1.—MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


For the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1927 


Annual Balance Total Amount Total 
Province appro- from past amount paid to amount Amount 
priation years available | provinces carried lapsed 
forward 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. Sets, $ cts. 
British Columbia........... 70,374 35] 110,299 62} 180,673 97) 56,627 03} 124,046 94 Nil 
MRP. cigs Sc ede eth 77,725 40| 39,934 76] 117,660 16} 85,789 16) 31,871 00 Nil 
Saskatchewan......:....... 97,165 78} 176,767 50} 273,933 28 18,021 83} 201,058 94 54,852 51 
EL oS an er a 80,218 72| 153.656 62| 233,875 34 20,056 34) 173,711 30) 40,107 70 
OSS eS ne meee 347,636 30 Nil 347,636 30| 347,636 30 Nil Nil 
SRE os oe ca we sacle 281,751 31} 260,653 36) 542,404 67) 403,944 35} 138,460 32 Nil 
New. Brunewick............; 54,640 80} 58,707 22} 113,348 02} 76,208 59 37,139 43 Nil 
POU VeEOOHIA.... elie dsctcws "| 70,288 60} 151,684 67| 221,973 27 31,494 87| 169,256 82 21,221 58 
Prince Edward Island...... 20,198 74| 47,870 40 68,069 14 7,401 38 52,920 08 7,801 73 
2 Sc Eh rr eee 1,100,000 00} 999,574 15|2,099,574 15]1,047,535 80) 928,464 my 123,573: 52 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
W. Boulter, Deputy Minister of Agriculture 


During the year ending June 30, 1927, the following courses were offered in 
connection with the Technical Education Act:— 


1. Short term courses in home economies, including millinery, dressmaking, 
laundry, home nursing, household administration, accounts and English reading. 

2 Short term courses in motor mechanics, woodworking, blacksmithing, 
civics, commercial arithmetic, English reading and drawing. 

3. Special short course for cheese and butter makers, followed by visits of 
instructors to factories for inspection, observation and demonstration. 

4. Commercial course of two years open to students having completed two 
years of high school work. 

5. Night school courses for day workers, to fit them for advancement. 


ENROLMENT 


The total enrolment for the school year was 581, and the numbers registered 
by courses were as follows:— 

Course 1, 14; Course 2, 128; Course 3, 34; (individual instruction at 
factories) Course 4, 15; Course 5, 390. 

The year under review has been very satisfactory from the standpoint of 
vocational education. The work carried on has not differed materially from that 
of previous years. It had been planned to commence the evening classes earlier 
in the autumn, but owing to the extremely busy season during the harvesting and 
shipping of potatoes this was not carried into effect. 

It will be noted that the number of night schools throughout the rural 
communities has increased considerably. 

Both in the short course and the school course the woodworking program 
has been made intensely practical, the young men planning and making articles 
of furniture in a very creditable manner. At the close of the short course a very 
fine exhibit of handiwork was held in the assembly hall of Prince of Wales 
College. 

The commercial course carried on in connection with Prince of Wales College 
is being well maintained. At the annual closing exercises of the institution held 
on May 27 a number of students received certificates, having completed satis- 
factorily the two years’ course. 

In view of the recognition now given to agriculture as a technical subject 
it is expected that the night classes will be considerably increased and special 
attention devoted to this phase of technical work. Several of our teachers and 
inspectors have taken summer courses at Cornell and Mt. Allison Universities 
with a view to assisting in carrying on this line of endeavour. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
TEACHERS IN DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 


Short term |Number of 


Full-time | Part-time | and Special | individuals Teachers 
classes classes classes enrolled 
Municipality and School Department & cl 
oI (3) | a] o o 
| % a eth ae @ q|& © 
— =| é n ms on 3 ! ‘> + z pot 
ei i Ba | os Sa | so x) coi WME ter) 
Sey SS Nee | See ie na) Bye [a lta) Bue 
BS i1/¢A8 (|S laa /es lana lS le lB le lala] ele 
Charlottetown.......... Commercial ee 15 01055) PR RODEN | lg RRR Cie 1 i ah (ua esl gis 1 ANN eo ae 5 
Tadustrial...0.. eee oak hdAbk aelaldna ees 128179; SOG 128i ee 28th. BAR ae TW Re ee 7 
Homericonemiics tts. | ve alii Jilin ono 14 Leto pal ce me BR A De 5 5 
IDarrye@ Onno sey et. |e. Sich okt SUA OT a ie SA gas eet 34]....| 34 AT ae ae, 1 
"A DCONE2TASs Us shoe eat hiatal. celal coal 15 155) be eM eg 176|10, 188} 163} 28] 191 2 TB Wy Tee 7 18 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
TEACHERS IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period December 1, 1926, to March 1, 1927. 


Enrol- Individuals 


Number | Number Enrolled Teachers 


School of m ment Student 


: All Hours Teta bunwe ie 

Subjects | Classes Fe- .| Fe- 
Classes Male aid fora! Male miata Total 
Georgetown.......... 6 | 25 784 psn UR 25 Lie Ate 2 1 
Savage Harbour..... 6 1 9 347 en are 9 uy ered it 
CBi ars. sr aia Cet a ean am 6 1 25 226 Bons, 25 LBNL ae 1 
Mount Stewart....... 6 1 20 500 D0 As Ae See 20 Bh eases 1 
Bho ARULOWS chu salad « 6 1 33 581 re | axa te 33 Be Me aes 2 
St. Chrysostome..... 6 1 31 564 AP OR A a 1 OR ai 1 
Canoe Cove.......... 6 1 20 402 ZU, ae 20 LOW Ag ete { 
Wellington........... 6 1 16 116 1G: t cs: cratre 16 te eee 1 
Charlottetown....... 11 11 3 3,110) Paleo Ok) LE 5 7 12 
PPotalsee « tas a legen . Ph. 19 390 7,235 | 289 | 101 | 390 14 7 21 


NOVA SCOTIA 


REPORT OF THE DIrREcTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. F. H. Sexton 


Unfortunately a decrease in registration and attendance must be recorded 
in the vocational schools for the current year. In the evening technical classes 
the number diminished from 2,198 in 1925-26 to 1,907 in the present year. For 
the corresponding periods the registration in the evening coal mining schools 
dropped from 542 to 480. The change in the total enrolment was from 2,789 to 
2,387. 

The reason for the decrease is probably due to the continued industrial 
‘depression in the province. The strike which had prevailed in the coal mines 
was settled and the mines operated briskly on a good demand for coal. However, 
so much time had been lost and so many obligations had been incurred that a 
good deal of time was necessary before normal conditions were restored. The 
whole credit structure of business in the province had been badly strained and it 
was months after the resumption of work by the miners before affairs were pro- 
ceeding on an ordinary basis again. During this period young men and women 
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were leaving the province in large numbers to seek employment in other Canadian 
provinces or in the United States. The mass of people in the province seemed 
apathetic to means of improving their education, technical or otherwise, when 
there seemed no special openings for trained workers, and hence did not register 
in the evening schools in as large numbers. There were other contributory 
reasons for decreased attendance, but the main factor was the mass psychology 
of industrial and commercial depression. During the last few months of the 
year there seemed to be a continually growing hope and confidence in the future 
based on the report of the Duncan Commission and the ready action of the 
Dominion Parliament in putting the recommendations of the commission into 
immediate effect. The people in the province are becoming more confident and 
buoyant and the immediate future seems more promising. These conditions will 
no doubt react more favourably for education as well as for business and the 
evening technical classes be attended as fully as they were five years ago. 


NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF ART 


The total enrolment for the current year was slightly less than in the 
previous year, but the number of full-time pupils increased. 

More attention was paid to applied design and the students carried out many 
practical projects, such as batik, mufflers, posters, menu cards, Christmas greeting 
cards, score cards, etc. Many of the pupils were able to execute special orders 
satisfactorily and help pay college expenses. Black and white work for the local 
newspapers and for the Nova Scotia Tourist Association was executed and offered 
valuable practical experience. The college avidly searched for and carried out 
any worthy projects which would enhance their power. 

Drawing from life was much enlarged this year because of more ample 
provisions for models. The craft section of the college has expanded its activities 
and now covers basketry, weaving, leather work of all sorts, bookbinding, lino- 
cuts, and woodwork in colour. The work that the college has done during the 
past few years in giving special afternoon classes to the public school teachers is 
bearing good fruit. The teachers are now able to deal with this subject much 
more effectively and a growing appreciation of art is in evidence among the 
present school population. 

The graduates are finding employment and are showing the thoroughness of 
their training by their achievements in many lines of work. Students from the 
college who go to other institutions for further training take high places in their 
classes. The work of the college is highly commendable and deserves far better 
accommodation and equipment. The staff and the spirit of the pupils could 
scarcely be improved. | 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 


The enrolment numbered by the new courses was 362, as against 410 for 
last year. The number of individuals enrolled was correspondingly 235 and 
273. The total number of active students increased from 725 to 888. This 
branch showed a decrease as well as others. Probably the same reasons are 
behind this falling off as in the case of the evening technical classes. 

No new courses have been added during the year but the efforts of the 
staff have been concentrated upon the improvement of the instruction with 
gratifying results. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
A class was formed in home economics for teachers in the rural schools. 


These school teachers take a short summer course at the Normal College in 
Truro to make them better fitted to fill their positions in the rural communities. 
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The home economics course had to be abbreviated because it had to be 
compressed into a period of three weeks. The instruction covered the fol- 
lowing range:— 


(1) Food selection for health maintenance, 

(2) Value of the school lunch, 

(3) Preparation of school lunch in rural schools, 
(4) Cooking of common foods, 

(5) Canning and preserving, 

(6) Judging foods for school fairs. 


The course consisted of a series of lectures, supplemented by adequate 
practical work in the kitchen. Seventy-three teachers enrolled in the subject. 
All of them had had one or more years of experience in teaching a rural school 
and were returning to the same work. It is felt that this course will do a great 
deal of good in the added knowledge and proficiency of these teachers in their 
country schools. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


During the summer, the Department of Education conducted its first 
summer school for teachers in Halifax. There was a wide and generous pro- 
gram of courses, and over 200 teachers from all parts of the province regis- 
tered for work. Practically all of the instruction was carried out in the tech- 
nical college. The Technical Education Branch was asked to give a course 
of thirty lectures on vocational guidance. ‘These were carried out by Dr. 
F. H. Sexton and Mr. A. T. Jewitt. The students in this course consisted of 
principals and supervisors of schools who felt that some measures should be 
taken even in smaller towns for the guidance of youth towards their proper 
life work. 


The following subjects were included in the course:— 


Definition of vocational guidance; need of guidance in modern life; 
modern conceptions of the purpose and aims of education; how to educate 
the public to the importance of guidance; how to find out interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities of school pupils; educational guidance; agencies of assistance in 
vocational guidance; survey of vocational interests of pupils in schools; school 
attendance and elimination; survey of occupational opportunities of com- 
munity; organization of vocational guidance bureau; preparation, equipment, 
and duties of vocational counsellor; elements of a satisfactory vocation; re- 
muneration, preparation required; mental and physical demands, temper- 
mental demands; opportunities for employment and advancement. 

How to study and record personal aptitudes and abilities; school records; 
intelligence and achievement records; special tests for aptitudes and abilities; 
try-out courses in industry; value of phrenology, physiognomy, graphology, 
and astrology. | 

General and special intelligence tests, directed self-analysis, principles 
and methods for individual vocational choice. 

Placement and supervision in employment; entrance to first job; advis- 
ability of changing jobs; avenues through which jobs may be secured; steps 
in placement and subsequent supervision in work; rating scales in industry; 
education and training of worker in industry. 

Some of the men who attended the course declared their intention of 
trying to organize some form of vocational guidance in the communities in 
which they worked. It is most desirable that the school shall be organically 
linked with industry and that each individual should be helped to find and 
be placed in the occupation for which he is best fitted. 
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DOMINION GRANTS 


The end of the period is approaching during which the Dominion is 
enabled by the Technical Education Act of 1919 to give grants to the prov- 
inces to assist in carrying on secondary vocational education. These subsidies 
have been of paramount importance in promoting and maintaining this branch 
of education in Nova Scotia. There is no doubt but that the provincial pro- 
gram would have had to be seriously curtailed in the last few years on account 
of financial stringency if the federal assistance had not been forthcoming. 
At the present time the whole education system of the province is being 
investigated and overhauled in preparation for radical development and exten- 
sion. Secondary vocational education should be extensively enlarged because 
there are no technical high schools in the province at present. If financial 
aid from the Dominion is made possible by the re-enactment of the Technical 
Education Act of 1919 or some other substantial assistance of this kind for 
another period of years or as a continuous policy as in the United States and 
Great Britain, vocational education in the province will forge ahead accord- 
ingly. If such federal grants are discontinued in 1929, it is certain that even 
the present activities in evening technical classes, correspondence study, and 
short courses will have to be seriously curtailed. The increase of Dominion 
subsidy to Nova Scotia recently granted on the basis of a recommendation 
by the Duncan commission will yield nothing for education because it is only 
adequate to balance the present modest provincial budget. The federal aid 
is, therefore, necessary to Nova Scotia in trying to provide for its young 
people some of the facilities in technical training that now exist in the large 
and wealthier provinces. | 


NOVA SCO'TIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 


Full-time Part-time || Short-term || Number of 
classes classes and Special |} individuals Teachers 
Classes enrolled 
Municipality and Department — 3 5) i o | @ 
School 1 ue e BiMe S = | Q g|& ED) 
aes SS On te Dn x g OD wm 3 = a) arg 3 co] 
$5 | S81 35/80) Se Sel Ssi/81silfialiersy sis 
SOR SE SN Sit eae Oates oS. | oO | O Teeth 1S ieee 
AS /4A8/nS |S lane AsBl/ngaelalelAlelaleale|e 
Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical College: (ABN pera frei i AR ON oe OS Oa 26)10,853]| 26)....) 26 2 4 Oloeks 6 
Nova Scotia Col- 
lege. of Artis, 2.24) Ree eee. 19 15} 9,325 19] 3,720 63 793]| 45) 116] 161 3 1 heater 4 4 
Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College. .|Home Econom- 
ICSI VES Ae RIA ak gs | Seek flea Se] aR Reel came 73|10, 676 4) 69} 73 VANES Sah 9 O° 2 2 
Potala Ve |) Gare ee 19 15) 9,325 19} 3,720 162}22,319]| 75) 185} 260 7 5 6 6) 5,12. 


New Students, July 1, 1926, to June 80, 1927..... 


Correspondence Department—Enrolment ee Students on Junei30,119272.8..4 beeing ss oi gag} Teachers, 14. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS . 


For Period June, 1926, to June, 1927. 


Number of Individ- 
uals Enrolled 


BON Total Teachers 
Total Total 
Number | Number Enrol- | Student 


Municipality or ment Hours 


School 0 of All (by Fe- Fe- 
Subjects | Classes Clagses |) Cleary Male ‘ets Total | Male aiale Total 
EVENING TECHNICAL 
HOT IRION, dias cocicso.cies 1 1 9 MAA a cs '.4 9 UY a 1 1 
GiAnCe AV nec wise. se 4 6 136 8,714 Sides iso 2 4 6 
PPO ahi eG axetiin: ace 15 40 743 43,132 | 308 | 334,| 742 22 10 oe 
TRENGVILIOL Pe 1 1 16 SSO TE, 16 1G. {une 1 1 
New Glasgow........ 10 12 236 11,444) 100) |) 117)| 217 5 5 10 
North Sydney....... 1 1 18 1M 7S AU 18 1 Le RE 1 1 
Spring be i% 2 2 30 Besoin Lay 28 oe Var ie ae 2 2 
Stellarton............ 2 3 74. 5,404 71 Ca ala ta ee 3 3 
VEO Mesa eeu ek, 10 14 367 21,810 | 145 | 199; 344 8 8 16 
Sydney Mines........ 3 3 42 2,488 1 40 a ita Ag 3 3 
iG es ts eae 1 1 20 PTO eee 20 20:1 seas 1 1 
Westville............ i 2 47 SB 20St kes ie 46 46 Tee ae 2 22 
WiOSO8. 22. . A Beanie 2 2 30 1,824 5 23 28 1 1 2 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
REporT OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
W. K. Tibert 


The year 1926-27 witnessed considerable expansion along vocational educa- 
tion lines in New Brunswick. Enrolments in day classes more than doubled. 
Eight day schools were in operation with a total enrolment of 1,226, an increase 
of 168 per cent over the previous year. Full time day teachers now number 58, 
an increase of 93 per cent. The evening school enrolment reached 2,259, an 
increase of 28 per cent. Seventy-two teachers and prospective teachers received 
training during the year, forty-seven in the provincial summer school and 
twenty-five in institutions outside of the province. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


The St. John Vocational School was completed during the early part of the 
year and was opened during the month of September with an enrolment of 
over five hundred. The Campbellton Composite High School was also opened 
in September. The enrolment in the vocational departments was far in excess 
of what was expected. Excellent work has been done in these schools during 
the year and an increasing interest has been manifest. In fact, the same can 
be said of all communities in which vocational education is being taught. 


SHORT COURSES 


The only short courses attempted during the year were in automotive 
electricity and oxy-acetylene welding. These courses were held in the St. John 
Vocational School building during the months of January, February, and March. 
The work done was very satisfactory and it is hoped that during the coming 
year this work may be expanded to meet the ever increasing need. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The New Brunswick Vocational Education Board held a summer school 
at St. John during July, 1926, for the professional improvement of teachers of 
home economics and commercial subjects. The former was conducted along 
the same lines as in previous years and was under the supervision of Miss 
Sarah M. Barnett, B.Sc., Provincial Supervisor of Home Making Departments. 
The commercial teachers of the province conducted their institute over a period 
of three weeks. 


Through the kind co-operation of Mr. Pointing, of the Sir Isaac Pitman 
Company of Toronto, a very interesting lecture was given by Mr. Nathan 
Behrin, the world’s champion shorthand writer. Mr. Renshaw, of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, gave two days’ demonstration of the Gregg system which 
was much appreciated. 


Through the co-operation of the United Typewriter Company, a series of 
conferences and demonstrations on the best method of typewriting was given 
by Mr. Fred Jarrett, formerly the champion typist of Canada. Mr. A. F. Sprott, 
of the Commercial Text Book Company of Toronto, and the author of the book- 
keeping text that is being used throughout the province, spent four days at the 
school giving excellent courses in book-keeping, penmanship, and office practice. 
Two interesting lectures on elementary economics were delivered by Mr. C. K. 
Ganong, of the University of Wisconsin. Demonstrations of the latest office 
appliances were presented by Mr. A. C. L. Tapley and others. Daily committee 
meetings on course construction were held under the chairmanship of Mr. W. 
G. Jones, of Newcastle. This committee worked out a complete commercial 
course for the high schools which will help the work very much throughout the 
whole province. : 


The policy of assisting teachers to attend institutions outside the province 
was continued and most of the industrial teachers studied abroad, Because we 
have no normal school in New Brunswick for preparing vocational teachers, it 
seems very practical to have them atténd standard institutions outside. Each 
teacher who is assisted to do this is placed under a definite contract to serve 
in his native province when called upon to do so. It is interesting to note that 
practically all those who have received government aid in this connection are 
working within the province and bringing to our schools the benefit of their 
special training. | 
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PERSON NEL 


Mr. W. K. Tibert was appointed in October to succeed Mr. Fletcher 
Peacock, who resigned as Director of Vocational Education. 

Miss Marion Sterling was appointed as Clerk Accountant, succeeding Miss 
Marguerite L. Taylor, resigned. 

Up to the time of this report no successor to Miss Sarah M. Barnett, B.Sc., 
who resigned from the position of Supervisor of Home Economics, has been 
appointed. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Feriod July 1st, 1926, to June 30th, 1927 
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Teacher-Training Classes—Enrolment, 72; Teachers, 5. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. 
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QUEBEC 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. A. Frigon 


The coming into force of a new law governing the technical schools of the 
province on November 1, 1926, which superseded the iaw passed in 1907, has 
modified the situation as regards the control of our schools. At present, the 
technical schools in Quebec, Montreal and Hull, the fine-arts schools in Quebec 
and Montreal, and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales are all grouped 
together under the name of technical or professional schools. The directors of 
the fine-arts schools and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales are respon- 
sible directly to the Honourable the Secretary of the Province. The Genera! 
Director of Technical Education is also responsible to the Honourable the Secre- 
tary of the Province for the operation of the three technical schools above 
mentioned, and for the supervision of all schools and courses giving instruction 
in industrial subjects, and which are subsidized by the province. This means, 
in effect, that the financial and administrative control of the three technical 
schools in Quebec, Montreal and Hull has been centralized with the General 
Director of Technical Education. By thus establishing a central authority, a 
better co-ordination in the administration of the principal technical schools in 
the province will be obtained. The effectiveness of this new system has already 
been proved in many ways. Until last fall, the three technical schools were 
controlled by local corporations which were, according to law, absolutely free. 
to act as they pleased, except in a few special instances, although most of the 
money spent came from the Provincial Government and bond issues covering the 
cost of buildings and equipment were also guaranteed by the province. The 
situation was not entirely satisfactory in spite of the good-will and interest 
shown by the different individuals and bodies concerned. At present the control 
is entirely within the Provincial Secretary’s Department and a very close contact 
is maintained with industry by appointing committees which act in an advisory 
capacity, not only by helping in the direction and administration of the schools, 
but also by making suggestions in connection with the various courses or group 
of courses. | 7 

One of the most important innovations which has been adopted for many 
years is the organization in the Montreal Technical School of a new course which, 
for the lack of a better expression, is called “The Trade’s School Course.” This 
new course will supplement the ‘Technical’ course whose aim is to prepare 
“technicians,” 2.e., those who are qualified to occupy in industry an intermediate 
position between the mechanic and the engineer. The technical course, we 
believe, answers a definite purpose and is supplying the province with a number 
of well qualified men who are able to look after the production end of manu- 
facturing and industrial organizations. The rather high standard of this course, 
however, prevented a large number of boys from benefiting from our schools. 
These young men belong to that class of boys who leave the ordinary school, 
possibly a little too soon, but who are anxious to learn something about a trade 
in a day school. The program of the new trade’s school course covers a period 
of about two years, of which about four-fifths is devoted to shop work, the 
balance of the time being spent in the class-room where the elementary mathe- 
matics and drawing relating to the trade chosen are taught. The following trade’s 
school courses have been established: toolmaking, patternmaking, carpentry, 
cabinetmaking, machine shop, foundry, and blacksmithing. At the beginning of 
the first year each student spends two weeks in each of the four basic shops: 
machine shop, woodworking, foundry, and smithy, and he then selects the 
particular shop in which he stays until the end of the course. When a boy 
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finishes this course, he will have the fundamentals of his trade and will have 
acquired a certain dexterity which will qualify him for a good paying job. These 
not being apprenticeship courses, he will then have to settle with the local organi- 
zations the question of his admission as a journeyman; but, whatever the 
situation may be in this respect, the knowledge and experience he has already 
acquired at school will give him a great advantage over his fellow men. The 
programs of the trade’s school and technical courses have been so arranged that 
it is possible for a student to shift from one to the other during the first term of 
the first year. These trade school courses were started in Montreal last fall, 
and similar courses will be inaugurated in Quebec and Hull in the fall of 1927. 
We have had very good results during the first year, and we expect that many 
more students will choose the new course rather than the technical course, which 
is longer and more difficult. 

The apprenticeship course for the printing trade in Montreal has been well 
attended, the number of students being about what was expected. We feel that 
this course is giving full satisfaction. We have added an evening class for press- 
men with very good results. The success we have had with the scheme adopted 
for this course has justified us in applying the same principle to the organization 
of the building trade courses. This is now under way and we hope to start, 
sometime next year, part-time courses for apprentice bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, carpenters and tile setters. The situation in this case, however, is 
much more complicated as we have to secure the co-operation of some fourteen or 
fifteen different labour organizations, some of which are more or less antagonistic 
to each other. However, meetings which have already been held show that 
representatives of all the groups interested are very much in favour of some sort 
of trade courses. They have been assured that the aim of the technical schools 
is merely to provide special instruction for those apprentices who are worth while 
looking after and not to put on the market a large number of new workers; in 
other words, the intention is to provide quality rather than quantity. 

An industrial course, similar to that which was organized in Grand’Mere 
some years ago, was inaugurated last fall at the College of La Tuque. This 
course provides instruction along industrial lines for the students of the regular 
commercial course who receive a certain number of hours’ practice in the machine 
shop during the last four years of their course, after which they have an option 
to follow either a three years’ advanced commercial course, or a three years’ 
technical course. If we may judge by the results already obtained in Grand’- 
Mere, this new school should produce very interesting results. 

We are at present adding considerably to the shop equipment of the Montreal 
and Quebec schools. Additional floor space is being provided in Montreal, and a 
quantity of machinery, which will enable the boys of the trade’s school course to 
work on a production basis, has been secured. The Montreal school is especially 
well equipped and has shops of which we may very well be proud. 

Instead of organizing normal courses for technical teachers, we have con- 
tinued the policy of sending young men abroad, to enable them, not only to 
acquire an efficient knowledge of their particular trade, but also to get familiar 
with the methods practiced in other schools. We find this system satisfactory 
for the present, and it offers us an opportunity to give certain advantages to our 
most brilliant graduates. 

The technical magazine Technique is now appearing every month except 
in July and August. We have been successful in securing a certain number of 
interesting articles, and we hope that this publication will help us to sell, so to 
speak, the idea of technical education in this province. 

We have been encouraged throughout the year by a good many industrial 
firms, but I would like to mention, in particular, the Shawinigan Water and 
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Power Company, which has offered numerous cash prizes, to be distributed 
every year to the students of the Quebec, Three-Rivers, Grand’Mere and 
Shawinigan Technical schools. It is hoped that other big industrial organiza- 
tions will follow this fine example. 

The results obtained by the fine-arts schools in Quebec and Montreal 
continue to be remarkable. Every year a great number of candidates are 
refused admission and those admitted are selected from more than double their 
number after a competitive examination. Some of the graduates and even the 
students of these schools have won great success in competitions open to all 
comers, and organized by different American and Canadian bodies. The gradu- 
ates of the industrial art section secure positions with very little difficulty and 
there is no doubt but that these two schools will do a great deal towards 
creating a demand for better artistic treatment of whatever may be offered 
to the public in the province. . 

The correspondence course, established by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales two years ago, is doing very nicely, with a steadily increasing 
enrolment. Evening classes in commercial and similar subjects given by the 
school are always very popular and are attended by a very good class of 
students. The same is true of the three-year day course, which is being con- 
tinually improved by the appointment of new teachers and an increase in 
teaching facilities. A new building has been purchased and the library located 
there, thus making room for the correspondence course. 

A pension fund will be created and negotiations are now under way with 
the Department of Labour in Ottawa, in order that the annuity system of 
the Federal Government may be utilized. The main principles upon which this 
fund will be based are as follows:— 

Every member of the staff who is appointed in the future will be obliged 
to participate in the pension fund, and shall authorize that 5 per cent be 
retained from his salary towards payment of the premium. The Government 
will pay an additional 5 per cent and will deposit the total premium in accord- 
ance with a signed contract as between each individual, the Honourable the 
Provincial Secretary and the proper authorities of the Annuity Branch of the 
Department of Labour. One of the clauses of the agreement stipulates that 
the teacher must retire as soon as he has reached the age of sixty-five except 
in a few special cases. All the present members of the various staffs will be 
asked to join the system, and we have every reason to believe that all of 
them will be glad to do so. 

Generally speaking, we are still in a period of reorganization, but we are 
rapidly finding our bearings, and feel that we are making good progress. 
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ONTARIO 


REpoRT OF THE DiREcTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
D. A. Campbell 


PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 
DAY SCHOOLS 


Judged by the increase in the number of full-time teachers employed, or by 
the number of pupils enrolled, the day vocational schools of the province have 
shown a healthy growth during the school year 1926-27. During the past six 
years the number of full-time teachers employed in day vocational work has 
erown from 191 to 607, and during the same period the number of pupils has 
erown from 2,600 to 17,359, which represents an increase of 568 per cent. The 
increase during the year was 2,158 pupils, or 14 per cent more than that of the 
previous year. This expansion in one year would be sufficient to fill four 
schools, each holding 500 pupils. This has resulted in making the total enrol- 
ment in vocational day schools approximately 25 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in other secondary schools of the province; and it may be predicted that, for 
some years to come, the growth in vocational enrolment. will be rapid. 

The total number of full-time day schools open throughout the year was 
thirty-eight, including three agricultural schools, one at Renfrew, one at Beams- 
ville, and one at Ridgetown. In addition, three full-time day schools in naviga- 
tion and marine engineering were in operation at Kingston, Midland and 
Collingwood during the months of January, February and March. 

The total number of part-time pupils attending day schools decreased from 
2,743 in the previous year to 2,729 in 1926-27. This represents a decrease of 
.51 per cent: 

EVENING SCHOOLS 


Evening schools were carried on in sixty-two places. The total enrolment 
was 37,977, an increase of 2,751 over that of 1925-26. 

A steady enrolment of 35,000 during each of the last four years is a clear 
indication of a demand for such adult education which is province wide. 

Evening schools are operating at Niagara Falls in the south, and at Timmins 
and Iroquois Falls, 600 miles away, in the north; at Brockville and Ottawa 
in the east; and at Windsor and at Fort William, 900 miles away, in the west, 
with well-developed schools at intermediate points. The evening school pro- 
gram is of a varied nature adapted to meet local needs. 

It is not the intention to describe the nature of the courses offered in 
the evening schools nor to mention the places where classes are in operation. 
Improvement is shown everywhere in courses offered and in teaching. A greater 
emphasis is being given to the selection of courses of vocational value, and in 
filling the classes with students who will find most direct benefit from attend- 
ance. The following classes are indicative:— 

The woodworking classes at Owen Sound deal with furniture design and 
factory accounting. Four foremen and seven journeymen from the woodworking 
factories of the city are attending the classes. At Barrie, North Bay and 
Sudbury, effective work is done in telegraphy in the evening classes to prepare 
students for work as station agents on the railway lines. These are cited as 
instances of good evening school programs. 


‘NEW SCHOOLS 


Though no extensive building program was undertaken during the year, 
satisfactory progress was made in the erection of new buildings and additions. 
Port Arthur, Belleville, Timmins and Peterborough have taken definite steps 
+m provide day vocational education. The proposal at Belleville is to build a 
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composite school with academic, commercial, technical, and home-making depart- 
ments. The site and plans have been approved by the minister. The proposal 
at Port Arthur is to put up a building for commercial, technical, and home- 
making education, separate from the present collegiate institute. The site and 
scheme of organization have also been approved. Timmins has grown to such 
a size that the board is planning an addition to the present high school building, 
with provision for instruction in mining, machine shop practice, woodworking, 
commercial work, and home economics. The minister has approved the plans 
and specifications. The plans and specifications submitted by Peterborough pro- 
vide for an addition to the present collegiate institute building with wood- 
working, machine, and electric shops, and accommodation for the teaching of 
household science, mechanical drawing, and commercial work. These plans have 
the minister’s approval. 

Proposals have been made by the advisory committees of the Board of 
Education of Toronto to erect in the west end of the city a large building to be 
used for instruction in technical and in commercial education. This portion of 
the city is at present without either type. 

A new school at Ridgetown to provide agriculture and homemaking instruc- 
tion was completed in September, 1926, with Mr. Norman Davies, B.A., as 
principal. A satisfactory beginning has been made. A first year course in agri- 
culture was given to a class of boys in the diay school. A three months’ course 
in agriculture was in operation for a class of young men from the farming 
districts, and a full-time day course was started for girls in home-making. 

A third addition to the London Technical and Commercial High School 
is planned to provide an auditorium and gymnasium. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN SMALLER TOWNS 


The problem of providing technical education in the smaller cities and towns 
has been receiving the attention of officers of the department. The question has 
been brought to their attention by school boards which are faced with the 
problem of enlarging their high school accommodation. 

Several such places were visited during the year by officers of the technica] 
branch, and the whole question was fully discussed with the boards concerned. 
_ The provisions of the Vocational Education Act were explained. The expendi- 
tures involved and the requirements and conditions which are necessary to 
ensure the establishment of a successful vocational school were gone into. This 
new field of work in the smaller places will receive the careful consideration of 
officers of this branch. 

Experience shows that care needs to be exercised so that local boards may 
not undertake an ambitious program which ultimately imposes too great a 
financial burden upon somewhat limited resources. An undertaking to organize 
such work may seem possible under given conditions of energetic promotion by 
certain members of the local board and teaching staff. By a swift change in 
the personnel of one or two of these promoting bodies, the future success of the 
scheme may be seriously jeopardized. It has been considered wise, therefore, to 
make sure that the demand for technical work is soundly based upon the need 
and ‘demand of the community. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Many centres throughout the province, including Woodstock, Kingston, 
Scarborough and Stratford, have made application to have their commercial 
departments brought under the Technical Education Branch. Of these, several 
have made serious attempts to conform with the Vocational Regulations, and, 
when these have been complied with, the departments will be accepted. During 
the year, Stratford was accepted. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING 


A significant advance in shop instruction has been noted recently in many 
technical schools of the province. This is due, in part, to the fact that the teachers 
are gaining experience in the professional side of their work, but in greater 
part the advance is due to the training they received in the art and practice 
of teaching at the Ontario Training College for Technical Teachers at Hamilton. 
The improvement is shown in the general attitude of the teacher towards his work, 
in his organization of the subject matter into units and sequences, in the adapta- 
tion of the course to the level of the pupil’s understanding, and in adjustment of 
the work to the rate of. progress of the pupils. Attention is given to class 
instruction in addition to the individual instruction which is always prominent in 
shop work. Improvement is therefore noted in time-saving devices, in organi- 
zation of work, in class management, in procedure and in the mechanics of teach- 
ing generally. 

MATRICULATION COURSES FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


The University of Toronto has established a matriculation course for 
students in technical schools who are candidates for admission to the first year 
in the Faculty of Applied Science. It is stated in the Calendar for 1927-28 that 
one of the options may be arithmetic (special paper on a prescribed course). 
Certificates from the principal of the school in mechanical drawing and shop 
work, accompanied by an approving certificate from the Provincial Director of 
Technical Education, are required. 

A similar option in home economics is under consideration by the university 
for students from technical schools who wish to enter the household economics 
courses at the university. 

No approval for provincial grants is given to other matriculation courses in 
the technical schools. 

EDUCATION FOR OCCUPATIONS 


The undoubted purpose of the vocational schools is to prepare young peopie 
to enter into employment with sufficient initial training to fit them for success 
and increase their “earning capacity, efficiency and productive power’, as is 
stated in the federal Technical Education Act. 

On account of their quite recent establishment, some schools are unable as 
yet to furnish much concrete evidence that the purpose mentioned above is being 
attained. Many of the schools are in the process of turning out their first 
graduates. These are being accepted readily into business and industry, and as 
beginners are to be depended upon to prove the worth of the type of vocational 
education they received. In various ways employers acknowledge the value and 
soundness of the training given in the vocational schools. In Hamilton the 
apprentices in certain industries are required to attend the Hamilton Technical 
Institute for part-time instruction. In Windsor the Ford Motor Company 
accepts in its tool-making department only graduates from the Windsor-Walker- 
ville Technical School. In Ottawa printing apprentices are in attendance at the 
technical school. In Kitchener one firm requires its apprentices to attend the 
evening classes of the technical school. 

In addition to this evidence of appreciation, there are also numerous 
individual successes. The most prominent architect in one of the smaller cities 
of the province received al! his early training at the Central Technical 
School at Toronto. The schools which have been graduating students for 
some years are able to supply many similar instances. The type of train- 
ing given prepares young people to take their places at a lathe or bench in a 
machine shop, at a switchboard in a power plant, in a repair department of a 
garage, in an alteration or sales department of a dressmaking shop, in office 
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work with financial companies, and in many fields where vocational training 
and skill are required. | 

Some interesting figures have been compiled from information supplied by 
Mr. W. H. Tuke, principal of the Mining School at Haileybury, and Mr. James 
Hill, the mining instructor at that school. At my request they endeavoured to 
determine the present occupation of as many of their graduates as possible. 
The total number of graduates from the mining school in any one year has 
been small, but the proportion which entered upon mining work has been large. 
The information obtained has entailed considerable labour upon the part of 
Mr. Tuke and Mr. Hill. Its value is undoubted, and the department’s apprecia- 
tion is hereby expressed. 


HAILEYBURY MINING SCHOOL GRADUATES—OCCUPATION AFTER 
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It is interesting to observe in the list given that, out of a total of sixty at 
work, some are holding very responsible positions with mining companies, while 
over half are earning their living as skilled workers in the field as prospectors, 
or about the mines as millmen or mechanics. 
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ONTARIO—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period Sept. 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 
————— en eg 


bial Total Total Total Number of Indi- 


Municipality or ee . Number Enrol- Student viduals Enrolled Teachers 
School of Oo rade se wae. et 
Subjects | Classes Class as is ok) Male 4) al . Total | Male ine 5 Total 
Ambherstburg........ 1 is 13 DAD ee: 13 LA deplete 1 1 
AmanrctifAos. 2 .! 3 4 76 2, 984 0 56 76 2 A. 4 
bet indy Ocoee = re 5 5 74 7,104 36 38 74 4 i 5 
Beamsville........... 5 3 69 3,468 28 41 69 2 2 4 
Belleville. Ja7l>. ae... 10 12 285 12,076 116} 169} 285 6 5 11 
a CTS foo" ee en 19 21 838 20,452) 2441 260) 504 11 8 19 
Brockville?) . 73:2... 20 20 615 11, 250 196} 208} 404 9 ri 16 
Chia thai. 04) 0 i os) 16 14 567 14,482} 220! 262) 482 6 8 14 
Collingwood......... 13 9 213 5,106 OL. 92} 129 4 4 8 
Rae oak cal 11 11 157 5, 282 30 66 96 3 4 f 
Fhe dra fos. De jaiarsio dy: 17 8 192 8,060 39 94; 133 ye 6 8 
Fispanolae trues veh oe 6 6 113 2,669 Ot 30 67 3 3 6 
Fort William......... 15 28 556 17,842) 265) 256) 521 10 7 17 
Galan. atbesioa bi 16 16 868 25,260; 268} 478) 746 9 11 20 
Codench gs bess cess ‘a 8 136 2,735 We 83} 100 3 2 5 
Geeiphit, sie 17 29 744 34,389} 326) 398) 724 15 14 29 
Hamiltoney Siete... . 38 56 2,902} 103,448] 1,718} 678] 2,396 60 35 95 
BIBpOVeS 2) ose bx. 11 i 187 4,184 6 58 104 2, 4 6 
Iespoter. ro. 11 20 463 3,896 48 85/" ee 2 4 6 
Tngersolbys. Fite 2034 >: 13 9 210 5,842 76} 134) 210 6 2 8 
Iroquois Falls........ 9 11 163 5, 754 80 70% , 9150 6 5 11 
WAGHor roe ee te. cs 1 1 39 1,704 oo i 39 1 0 1 
Weancevilles. 2: ok. .: 3 4 98 1,290 38 ial 49 2 1 so 
Witchener. oo. 5s cco. sc 24 51 1,250 46,022} 660) 590) 1,250 19 13 32 
Leamington.......... 5 3 340 1,551 44 24 68 0 3 3 
Londepiacancscice ow: 30 56 1,525 46,260) 588! 666] 1,254 26 10 37 
MAGIANG cs ccc ee 2 5 95 Pooo aoa ats 95 ODI ce 3 3 
Niagara Falls........ 16 22 770 8,366) 365) 216] 581 11 8 19 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 4 7 92 1,975 26 55 81 3 2 5 
NOT DAY .< os Se. 17 15 375 17,913 146 216 362 6 9 15 
Oshawaboorn 2h 7 9 416 20, 186 199 217 416 6 5 11 
Owen Sound......... 15 19 412 9,918 140 170 310 o 10 15 
ATES WAL Pee os oe 33 174 4,179 133,431} 1,090} 3,089} 4,179 39 53 92 
Onkwilleg yy. : AGRA 9 8 132 5,354 54 8 132 4 7 11 
Pembroke. sls os unis 9 9 262 7,626 72 127 199 6 5 Vl 
Spree et s/. ee 10 18 265 7,928 81 184) 265 6 8 14 
Peterborough........ 17 29 507 18,160} 220) 287) 507 10 7 17 
Petrone... .alaact . scx 5 9 76 2,014 43 33 76 Ade svasig 4 
POPC ATUDUE «oc ses cas 3 15 16 358 16, 543 131 227 358 10 6 16 
Prostonen dl 6.0.03 6 9 156 7,544 52} 104) 156 2 6 8 
IL ONITEW, «<5 aaalne's 11 14 203 6, 192 28) 175) 208 4 6 10 
St. Catharines....... 25 63 1,524 47,5538} 443) 760! 1,203 22 13 35 
Sid homas si... 651. . 22 29 P1183 40,530} 355) 489) 8 8 11 19 
RPI eels ciccale 19 28 554 21,815 294 198 492 16 D 21 
Simith’s Falls........ f 5 39 412 11 26 SY 4 2 6 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 19 19 543 12,811} 204) 138) 342 11 5 16 
South Porcupine...... 1 1 16 1,132 PObse ees LOM cess 1 1 
PUTAGEOUG © ou o's oe co oo 12 11 516 20,422 AU 227 438 7 3 10 
DU DUPY os cod e.. oh cout 14 15 330 10, 943 149} 181) 330 8 9 cy: 
UetiMine nee ee 14 9 587 8,896} 116} 106) 222 3 6 9 
Toronto: 
College of Art.....; 9 14 328 17, 268 126|:. 109) 235 8 < 15 
Eastern High School 
of Commerce..... 12 74 2,650 53,935; 600} 706} 1,306 19 7 26 
Central High School 
of Commerce..... 17 150 7,617; 122,306] 1,045] 1,818} 2,863 47 13} 60 
Riverdale Tech..... 43 88 3,456) 109,906) 1,249] 756) 2,005 48 19 67 
Central Tech....:... 66 318 9,040} 317,589] 3,047) 3,383} 6,480) 128 50| 178 
Wallaceburg.......... 10 10 ~ 146 5, 002 35 66 101 4 3 7 
UIE i bo Sree a 15 11 268 11,796} 140} 121 261 5 5 10 
RV OROON 500.5. sk ess 13 14 410 14,590] 196}. 272) 468 11 8 19 
Whitby, dei ade 5 4 45 1,408 2 31 33 1 3 4 
Windsor-Walkerville . 28 69 2,069 88,152} 1,354) 715} 2,069 44 18 62 
Woodstock........... 20 21 440 3,983 162} 124) 286 9 7 16 


fe pe i 1,733 52,682] 1,569, 940/17, 611|20,366/37,977| 733) 492) 1,225 
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MANITOBA 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
S. T. Newton 


During the year ended June 30, 1927, technical education has held its own, 
despite the insistent demand for rigid economy in public expenditure. 

No new developments have taken place owing to uncertainty in regard to 
the continuation of the federal Technical Education Act, since it has seemed 
inadvisable to start new work which might have to be dropped on account of 
finances. 

Manitoba appears to be on the eve of great development in the mining 
and pulp and paper industries; local manufacturing concerns are beginning 
to expand and should be able in a year or so to absorb a considerable number 
of vocationally trained boys and girls. 

Winnipeg being essentially a commercial city, the business courses continue 
to attract a great number of pupils, and the commercial classes at the St. John’s, 
Kelvin and Daniel McIntyre High Schools, the Earl Grey, Machray, Isaac 
Newton, Lord Selkirk and Lord Roberts Junior High Schools, were well filled. 
The practical arts or home-making course for girls was also very popular, 
while many of the senior pupils in the technical classes have expressed a strong 
desire to enter the industries, and it is hoped, by developing a placement service, 
to get a number of the industries to co-operate with the high schools on a part- 
time basis. 

Outside of Winnipeg the commercial classes in St. Vital, St. Boniface and 
Norwood, and the home-making classes at Teulon, have been very successful. 

Practically all of the teachers in the day schools were on a part-time basis, 
that is, in addition to teaching the vocational classes they had several classes 
from the junior high schools, which are taking work in the various shops with 
the idea of finding their aptitudes. They also had pupils from the senior high 
schools who were taking shop work because of the general educational value it 
offered in broadening their viewpoint concerning industries and giving them some 
experience in operating machines and in the processes of production so necessary 
since young persons reared under modern urban conditions have little oppor- 
tunity to obtain contact with the economic processes in the productive industries. 

The evening schools continue along strictly vocational lines and a number 
of industries now insist on a definite portion of time being spent in the evening 
schools by apprentices before a journeyman’s license is granted. 

The evening courses offered at the Kelvin Technical High School were as 
follows:— 

Dressmaking, millinery, cookery, drawing and design, practical electricity, 
first and second and third years, radio and auto mechanics, shop work, wood- 
turning and pattern-working, carpentry, cabinetmaking, book-keeping, steno- 
graphy and typewriting. 

The same courses were given at the St. John’s High School, except that sign 
writing was given instead of drawing and design. 

The work at the Daniel McIntyre High School was confined to the commer- 
cial courses and matriculation. 

English for adult Canadians of foreign birth was provided at the Strathcona, 
Norquay and Maple Leaf Schools in Winnipeg. The attendance at these schools 
was very regular, the interest keen and the progress of the pupils in mastering 
our language was very gratifying. 
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Below is given in tabulated form a synopsis of the work done:— 


Number of day schools in which vocational instruction is given............:....5. i 


Number of teachers in day schools giving instruction in either academic or ie ahatoa 
SuDjects wiemvocational classes. 05s.) 2b. o.oo ee eee foe del eae 


Number of pupils enrolled in day school vocational classes...........scscceeeeeces 1,944 
Number of evening schools in which vocational instruction js given................ 3 
Number of teachers in evening schools, technical.............0.ccccccceccccececes 39 
Number of pupils enrolled in evening schools, technical...............cccccceeceees 1,074 
Number of schools in which English for non-English is given..................eee- 3 
Number of teachers for English in non-English classes........:..cceccccceccccccees 21 
Niumber of pupusa noe-lnglish classes... isd... os uve dete Pain cle oe Ob this valeuees 630 


In the correspondence courses in steam engineering, keen interest has been 
maintained and less than 5 per cent of the thirty-five pupils enrolled have 
dropped out during the three years that these courses have been in operation 
and fully one-third of the students taking them have been promoted because of 
their increased skill and knowledge. A good deal of the success is due to the 
hearty co-operation of the Bureau of Labour and to the careful suggestive 
correction of papers by the Engineering Department of the University of 
Manitoba. 

Correspondence work in commercial art has been arranged for and eines 
are under way whereby correspondence courses will be offered in all lines of 
electrical work, auto mechanics and the various building trades as well as in 
mechanical drawing, dressmaking, millinery and cookery. 
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MANITOBA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
For Period January 1, 1927, to June 30, 1927 
Ss 


Total Total Number of Indi- 
Municipality or Number rate ise Enrol- | Student | viduals Enrolled Teachers 


School oO oO ous ike ae ven ae 
. a y e- Fe- 
Subjects | Classes Clade Bact) Male bikie Total | Male Bape Total 
Winnipeg— 
Daniel MclIntyie 
High School..... 5 6 120 2,564 47 7h 120 4 2 6 
Kelvin Technical 
High School..... 11 39 633 10, 084 452 181 633 15 6 21 
St. John’s Technical 
High School..... 11 16 321 5,916; ~190)° 132° 321 9 3 12 
BENOOlOL AT iste. 2 nies ce Peels bobs 126i ne Rare: 73 Do 126 3 2 5 
DotAlae oh: lihuamobeln. 61 1,200] 18,564 762) 438| 1,200; 31/13/44 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REPORT OF THH SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 


D. P. McColl 


In the province of Saskatchewan vocational classes are conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Vocational Education Act passed by the 
legislature in 1920. Under this Act boards of trustees of town districts or of 
high school districts may provide for the instruction of pupils in day schools 
which shall have an independent organization or be constituted as a department 
of an existing educational institution; or evening schools in which adolescents 
and adults may receive theoretical and practical instruction in such accupations 
as they are engaged in during the day. | 

Provision is made for the appointment of a vocational education committee 
composed of ten members, four of whom are nominated by the board from its 
own members, three to be employers of labour and nominated by the council, 
three to be employees and nominated by the local organizations. 

By reason of special conditions prevailing in Saskatchewan and the fact that 
the university through its short courses meets a need in the province, vocational 
training in day classes is undertaken in only a few of the larger centres, and is 
mainly confined to instruction in commercial work in the collegiate institutes 
in Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw. In Regina, however, considerable atten- 
tion is also being given to classes in motor mechanics and home economics. 

The commercial department of the Scott Collegiate Institute, Regina, has 
become quite a factor in the educational activities of the city. There is a large 
and increasing enrolment, and many students upon completion of their courses 
are taking up important positions with business firms both in the city and else- 
where. 

In the Bedford Road Collegiate Institute, Saskatoon, the commercial depart- 
ment continues to develop, and there is a large enrolment at the present time. 

While classes in commercial subjects are being held in the Moose Jaw 
Collegiate Institute, the enrolment is smaller than that in the other two centres, 
but good work is being done. 
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The facilities afforded by instruction in evening classes in Regina and 
Saskatoon are meeting a real need in the community. In Saskatoon courses are. 
given in millinery, dressmaking, book-keeping, stenography, typewriting, English 
for the non-English, business arithmetic, draughting, and dietetics. In Regina 
the following courses are offered: dressmaking, stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping, machine shop practice, draughting, motor mechanics, English, chemistry, 
practical science (for nurses). 

The vocational committees for the evening classes in these centres are 
fortunate in having secured the services of teachers with special qualifications for 
-the several phases of work. The classes are well attended and good progress is 
being made. Those in attendance benefit by the fact that the teachers have 
been chosen from those who are actively interested in the subjects in which they 
give instruction. 
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ALBERTA 
Report oF THE DirEcTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. W. G. Carpenter 


The year 1926-27 has been an interesting one from the viewpoint of voca- 
tional education in Alberta. A spirit of optimism has prevailed throughout the 
province and there has been a revival of industrial activity. The coal mining is 
more stabilized since the major labour disputes have been settled. The proving 
of the oil field south of Calgary has been reassuring. People have been coming 
into the province in large numbers, which has brought about a demand for homes 
and has stimulated the building trades. The farmers have had a good year. 
One of the outstanding features of the year has been the increase in the sale of 
farm tractors and the large combination harvesting machinery. The extension 
of electric services to the country and the smaller centres has been a feature of 
the year which has brought much work to those skilled in electrical installations. 
In several towns a complete renewal of all the services has been made necessary 
through farmers petitioning electric distributing companies for service. It is a 
matter of a very short time before electric current for power and lighting purposes 
will be as common as rural telephones. 

Because of these changes in outlook and development, an increased demand 
has been created for training services and all branches of technical instruction 
given in the Institute of Technology in Calgary, and in the technical school in 
Edmonton, have been in demand. These are the only two centres giving such 
service in day classes. The evening school programs in the four cities of Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat were adapted to the demands made 
by their respective constituencies and good work was done. Drumheller centre 
fell away, largely due to the removal from the town of three of the instructors 
who had carried on for several winters. Unfortunately no classes were conducted 
in the Crowsnest pass centres. This is fertile territory and should have work to 
do, although the mining industry is not yet thoroughly stable. The chief 
obstacle lies in the difficulty in getting competent instructors willing to take 
charge of the work. Three new centres were added to the list of districts giving 
courses, namely Rosedale Village, Mercoal, and Taber, and in all centres well 
attended classes were conducted. 

In Edmonton the Technical High School has shown an interesting tendency 
in the falling away of students desiring academic training only, and in the 
increase of those taking training leading to trades and industries. An over- 
lapping between this school and the regular high schools is in this way being 
eliminated. Because of an insistent demand on the part of the public, a new 
electric department has been instituted and placed in charge of a practical 
electrician. The evening program in Edmonton was well sustained with good 
attendance and good service. 

The prevocational school in Calgary has had a splendid year. There was 
a marked increase in its enrolment and a higher appreciation on the part of the 
public of its usefulness. In this school there has been a larger attention given 
the individuality of the child and a successful effort made to cater to him 
according to his abilities. An increasing number of students from this school 
are coming to the Institute of Technology. A vast improvement has been made 
in the accommodation for commercial work in this city. The unsuitable quarters 
in which this work has been carried on in the past have been abandoned and the 
classes are housed in a superior building centrally located. This has resulted in 
an extension of the services of the Commercial High School to an increased 
enrolment. A special vocational class is being conducted for high school 
graduates which will enable them to attain proficiency in secretarial duties in a 
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much shorter period of time than they would if they had enrolled in a regular 
class under the old regulations. Two additional instructors have been added to 
the staff. . 

Evening classes in Calgary were popular during the winter. Instruction 
was given in high school subjects to employed persons improving their status, 
to younger persons in public school subjects making good lost opportunities, to 
the non-English, and to the women in cooking, sewing, and millinery. The 
attendance at these classes was larger than in the preceding season, while the 
attendance at the Institute of Technology evening classes was nearly three 
times that of the preceding season. 

The growth of interest in the work of the Institute of Technology and Art 
has been the feature of the year. The following table indicates the develop- 
ment of the service rendered through the day classes: — 
aaeaSaSas6snNaqwoqwq$q$=$0QQ0—0o000—0$0—$0—@$0S=—0T_—_—oooouounonneeeeeeeeeeeee Oe 


Student 


School Year Hours Increase 

Attendance 

la AS" Per ear cab ig ltr es lapig icy 9 pit da ed OR PRR Sa A aa CO 40, 685 

Bee ere. Ay eee es) eityion, vo lL Fae | ute bar oA 58, 766 18,081 

hy AES EAE oh We EES ee ee eae ina nae 110,770 52,004 

EE ae) compa Disk ods devant ne yell ahaa alga aR ga inij iain Oka 155, 276 44,500 

Rea ee. fe. ee ae ae Le OE AOS UL Be OS 185, 658 30, 382 

eR Sages IY DAE ae ean Rn TRUSTE (STIR CV | aes ran 213,678 28,020 

ESE Ree ci gd ie alle ie el alla dl A a Riley UR a 247,615 33, 937 


Since 1920-21 the instructional service of the institute in day classes alone 
has been increased 608 per cent, and graduates may be found employed in all 
the mechanical industries of the province. 

The electrical department maintains its leadership in popularity. The 
shops offer accommodation for about sixty beginners in a two-year course. 
For the present year it looks as though the demand for places in this depart- 
ment will double the accommodation facilities and scores will be disappointed. 
All departments have had their accommodation quarters increased because of 
the new wing 150 feet by 70 feet, which was occupied in October, 1926. The 
motor department now has a shop 100 feet by 30 feet for its work, in addition 
to an automotive electric shop and a welding and vulcanizing room each 50 feet 
by 30 feet. Ninety students were accommodated in the motor department and 
26 in the automotive electric, in day classes. 

The following table is the record of enrolment of the year 1926-27:— 


Course Day Evening Corres- Total 
; pondence 
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This is an increase of 395 over the enrolment of the preceding year. 

An interesting development in the evening class work in Calgary is the 
co-operation of the Heating and Sanitary Engineers and the Plumbers’ Union 
with the institute under which a three-winter program has been organized for 
plumbers’ apprentices. Attendance at these classes is made compulsory under 
agreement made with the apprentice at the time of engagement. A similar 
arrangement is being worked out in Edmonton. It is hoped that other building 
trades will organize similarly in the near future and take advantage of the 
opportunities the institute may offer. 

As a result of the interprovincial conferences held in previous years, Alberta 
is preparing a series of lesson outlines for evening class instruction in mathe- 
matics for engineers, English for engineers, and dressmaking for women. It is 
expected that these will be available and ready for use in November. } 

The correspondence lessons in mining have been given a thorough revision 
and brought up to date to meet conditions as they actually exist in the province. 
The requirements of the examinations board for passing the examinations set 
for mine officials have been stiffening, which has meant that the courses of 
instruction have had to be modified and made more comprehensive. Several 
lectures, particularly in the first class course, have been completely rewritten. 
Because of a general weakness in mathematics on the part of many candidates 
the course in this subject as prepared by the Mines Department in British 
Columbia has been adopted and is being issued to serve Alberta miners. 

The steam engineering courses have never been in such demand as they 
are at the present time and an excellent service is being rendered steam 
engineers. Because of a demand for a course of lesser difficulty than that for 
third class engineers, a new course has been prepared and is being offered those 
who desire the theoretical details that lie behind the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the steam tractor or for those writing examinations for provisional 
certificates in steam engineering. This course is also designed to serve firemen 
of steam-pressure boilers. 

There is a persistent demand for instruction in other subjects through the 
mail that it is desirable to fill in making an adequate program in vocational 
subjects suitable for the scattered population which is characteristic of this 
province. 

During the summer holiday period an opportunity was offered the young 
people of Alberta to make use of the equipment of the institute in shop courses 
covering five weeks. During the summer session of 1927 there were fifty-nine 
persons enrolled for courses in electricity, motor mechanics, woodworking, 
drafting, art, cooking, sewing, and special commercial subjects. The commer- 
cial course was particularly interesting, the content being an intensive course 
in Gregg stenography with methods in teaching typewriting. Enrolment was 
restricted to teachers in commercial schools, of whom thirteen were enrolled. 
The course was organized with the co-operation of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany of Canada, which supplied the instructor in the person of Mr. T. Byron, 
of the Metropolitan School of Commerce, New York City. 

The prospects for a progressive year to come were never better. Technical 
education has an important contribution to make in the educational services of 
this province. 
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ALBERTA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 


Total Total Total Total Number of Indi- Teachers 
Number | Number | Enrol- Student | viduals Enrolled 
Municipality or of of ment Hours —_— 2 
School Subjects | Classes all (by Fe- Fe- 

Classes Clock) | Male | male | Total} Male | male | Total 

Calgary S.D. No. 19. 25 21 787 27,665 MSOs 169 401 16 5 2 

Edmonton 8.D. No.7 23 65 ibe its 23, 292 497 326 823 18 5 23 
Lethbridge S.D. No. 

Bd, Eien) eee a 5 4 113 3,548 45 46 91 2 2 4 
Medicine Hat S.D. 

OE OU Oe one aL 2 2 130 12, 595 G1 - +e SO Aap 2 2 4 
Drumheller 8.D. No. ig 

FR sic: ANN: 1 1 13 732 13) ok 13 Gish ee 1 
Canmore 8.D. No.168 2 1 Ty 544 LE} Be ee 11 | WW 4 Reha 1 
Rosedale S.D. No. 

Spi ce eee ee, v 2 48 974 5A). ween Led ghia 2 2 
Mercoal S.D. No. 

AZ GaSb p te RNa Ec 2 2 29 936 23 2 25 Zine GN Z 
Taber S.D. No, 933.. 3 3 56 1,364 39 17 56 Ca) ee 4 
Provincial Institute of 

Technology and 

Art, Calgary....... yall 26 523 18,727| 495 18} 513 DAV Set 24 

TE OEAISH teeta ty |i etaeh teen 127 2,848 90,377| 1,470) 637] 2,107 70 16 86 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL ORGANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
John Kyle 


The figures for the past year show a very encouraging increase in day 
school enrolments over that of the previous year and a slight increase in even- 
ing schools. Day classes are now conducted in fifteen municipalities and even- 
ing classes were operated last winter in thirty-nine centres throughout the 
province. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR GREATER VANCOUVER 


A great addition to the enrolment of industrial students will undoubtedly 
be made when a technical school for Greater Vancouver is built, because in this 
school the finishing vocational courses will be provided. This new technical 
school will form a link between the high schools and industrial occupations. 
The Vancouver Board of School Trustees has purchased twenty-five acres of 
land in Hastings townsite and plans are rapidly being completed for a building 
to house classes whereat preparation and training may be received for some of 
the most important industries of British Columbia. When this proposed tech- 
nical school enjoys public confidence and it becomes understood that a thorough 
training for industrial life is emphasized, a steadily increasing stream of students 
will result. .Care should be taken, however, to guard the technical school for 
Greater Vancouver from becoming merely a technical high school and to pre- 
serve its identity as a pre-eminently technical or vocational school. The high 
school of the future will undoubtedly include a technical course as well as 
courses in academic, commercial, home economics, and in some cases agricul- 
tural subjects; moreover such a composite high school with its parallel courses 
will do a great deal to prove the foolishness of the idea that one course is 
inferior to another. The technical or vocational school for Greater Vancouver, 
however, will deal mainly with students after they leave the technical high 
schools or after they have found themselves through the medium of exploratory 
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courses at the junior high schools and have an intelligent idea of the occupation 
in which they desire to engage. Two junior high schoois are established in 
Vancouver and it is safe to predict that a good proportion of the pupils will 
prove themselves more capable in the line of craftsmanship than in an aca- 
demic course. If these pupils do not intend to proceed to university, the tech- 
nical or vocational school will be the desirable place to attend. On the other 
hand, if the students desire to attend the science course at the university, a 
technical course at a composite high school should be their avenue. 


COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOLS 


It would seem to be reasonable to expect the university authorities to 
acknowledge such an educational development as a composite high: school, and 
to increase elective subjects at the matriculation examination so as not to 
work an injustice on those students who elect to take the technical or home 
economics courses at the composite high school. The great amount of shop 
work in technical courses, which, by the way, develops most effectively the 
initiative, ingenuity, industry, taste, skill, and self-expression of a student, 
should surely count for something in admission to the university. It surely 
cannot be claimed that all education, refinement, and culture comes to the race 
from books alone. 

The overcoming of this matriculation difficulty will probably come simul- 
taneously with a decision to transform some of the larger high schools into 
composite high schools, for one may easily imagine the day when high schools 
in South Vancouver, Burnaby, and North Vancouver will be impelled to enrich 
and increase their courses of study, while the technical or vocational school of 
Greater Vancouver will continue to work in close co-operation with industry 
and the apprenticeship council of Vancouver. 

Point Grey already possesses a junior and composite high school at Magee, 
inasmuch as pupils after they pass through the junior high exploratory courses 
may take any of the four high school courses—academic, technical, commercial, 
or home economics. The technical department has an excellent equipment and 
the energetic and capable staff understand thoroughly what is required to pre- 
pare a boy to become a manly, self-supporting citizen. 

In the Vancouver Technical School it was found to be a mistake to divide 
attention between the examination for matriculation to university and direct 
preparation for industrial life, consequently it was decided to dispense with 
matriculation subjects. This decision made no appreciable difference to the 
total student enrolment in the school. Nevertheless the bright ambitious young 
men in the technical or vocational school should be encouraged to go to univer- 
sity and be assisted by a committee of the staff organized for the special pur- 
pose of giving vocational guidance. Such a group of students could carry the 
additional load of a foreign language, together with history, and find their way 
to the university at the end of the fourth year, if not at the end of the third. 
Their technical training, moreover, would equip them well to earn their living 
and pay their way through university and would prepare them particularly 
well for the work of the applied science course in the university. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN 


The Vancouver School of Applied Design which was opened last year has 
been an unqualified success. The enrolment far exceeded all expectations and 
there is no doubt that the good. work done will be found helpful to the crafts 
and industries of Greater Vancouver. Due attention is being paid to architec- 
ture and the kindred studies of interior decoration and furniture design, metal 
work in its various branches from wrought iron to the precious metals, clay 
products and cement, typography and lithography, dressmaking and costume 


design, and millinery. 
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The city of Victoria might well follow the example of Vancouver in this 
respect, for the public appreciation of both art and music in the capital city 
is very pronounced and a serious effort to establish a school of applied art would 
meet with an eager response. Victoria has made no educational progress during 
the past year in a technical way. It has not yet been possible to give more 
than a two years’ high school technical course and none but those who have 
passed the entrance to high school are admitted to the course. Considering the 
overwhelming advantages which are given to those pupils who wish to sit the 
matriculation examination in order to attend university, it is unfortunate that 
more is not attempted for those pupils who are compelled to participate in 
industrial occupations without completing a high school course. Victoria High 
School, with its commodious grounds, is one of those high schools which is 
particularly well suited for the requirements of a composite high school. A 
technical course in such a school and the inauguration of a school of applied 
art would provide the necessary education facilities for many students from all 
parts of Vancouver Island. 


COMMERCIAL COURSES 


Good work is being accomplished in the commercial courses throughout the 
province and we have been dependent entirely upon the commercial teachers 
trained in British Columbia for supplying vacant positions. This makes the 
commercial condition doubly satisfactory. The following statement of awards 
shows how the high school commercial students measure up with those from 
private commercial schools. 

At the Canadian Typewriting Contest held during the spring of 1927 in 
Vancouver there were three classes into which contestants were grouped:— 


(a) The novice class, the contestants of which must not have begun the 
study of typewriting earlier than August 1 of the preceding year. 


(6) The intermediate class, the contestants of which must not have begun 
the study of typewriting earlier than August 1, two years previous to 
the contest. 

(c) The senior class, open to any typist living in Canada. 


The contestants of the novice class came from students attending the local 
business colleges and from the high schools., Since most of the business college 
students remain in such schools less than one year, their representatives were 
near the graduating stage. The high school students were only the beginning 
classes. Yet, in this contest, the high school students demonstrated their 
superiority most emphatically. Pupils from the Vancouver High School of 
Commerce ranked first, second, fourth, and fifth. 

In the senior or open class the victory was equally as great. In this division 
the five cups were won by high school or ex-high school students. 

That accuracy is of more importance than speed in typewriter operation is 
the unanimous opinion of all who employ stenographers, and it is a remarkable 
testimony of the thoroughness of the high school training to point out that in 
this contest the only two perfect papers were handed in by high school students. 
In the senior division a pupil of the High School of Commerce staff wrote 1,994 
words in 30 minutes without a single error. This pupil received her only training 
in typewriting during the school year 1924-25, at the High School of Commerce, 
Vancouver. She won, in this contest, the senior accuracy championship of 
Canada, beating every contestant from all Canadian schools and colleges. In 
the intermediate division another pupil in the second year at Britannia High 
School, Vancouver, wrote 832 words in 15 minutes without a single error, winning 
the intermediate accuracy championship for all of Canada. This pupil received 
her only training in typewriting at Britannia High School. 
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Vancouver Exhibition Typing Contest, August, 1927: Ist prize, Britannia 
High School; 2nd prize, Britannia High School. 

During the school year, 1926-27, the High School of Commerce, Vancouver, 
won many special awards, among which are :— 


1. Typewriting Awards 

Over 450 medals, certificates, gold pins, etc., from the Remington, Under- 
wood, Royal and L. CG. Smith Companies, for proficiency and speed in type- 
writing. One Remington typewriter for accuracy at 60 words per minute for 
fifteen minutes. Senior accuracy championship for all of Canada, the student 
having written for 30 minutes at 66 words per minute without a single error. 


2. Shorthand Certificates 

Over 150 shorthand certificates issued by the Isaac Pitman Company for 
speeds up to 150 words per minute. In these tests, the examiners are outside 
people acceptable to the Isaac Pitman Company, and the papers are set by 
Pitman examiners. 


3. Dominion Civil Service Certificates 

Twenty students passed the Dominion Civil Service stenographers’ examina- 
tions, one winning third place in all Canada. Most of these young people are 
now employed in Dominion Government offices. 


4. Provincial Civil Service Hxaminations 

Fifteen students passed the provincial civil service stenographers’ examina- 
tions, one winning second place in British Columbia. In both the Dominion and 
provincial examinations the age limit prevents many of our best students from 
writing. 


5. First-class Certificates for Wireless Operators 

Eight young men passed the federal wireless examinations, many of whom 
are now employed in that work. One young man, after eight months of study, 
passed the highest in Canada. 


6. Where the students are employed 

During the past eight years over 2,000 graduates have gone directly from the 
class-rooms into local business offices as accountants, secretaries, stenographers, 
etc. Many of these are now holding highly paid positions with the firms with 
which they are employed. 

In the 1927 typing competition conducted by the United Typewriter Com- 
pany in Victoria thirty-three high school typists entered for the senior and 
intermediate classes, but there were no entries for the novice class. 

In the final official report from Toronto ten of these contestants receivea 
standing in the senior and one obtained the accuracy prize by writing 68.8 
words per minute for half an hour with only eight errors. In the intermediate 
class six contestants received standing and one was the runner-up for the 
speed prize and wrote 55.9 words per minute for fifteen minutes with twelve 
errors. 

When one considers that there were sixty-nine Victoria entrants in all 
three classes one must admit that the standard of typewriting in Victoria 
High School must be highly satisfactory and it merits public confidence. In 
fact the high school commercial work in British Columbia conducted under the 
direction of the Department of Education is excellent in character. The teach- 
ers are well trained for their positions and the results are meeting the demands 
of those who require office assistants. 

Even the smaller high schools have their list of honours. Magee High 
School, Point Grey, for instance, obtained certificates, bronze, silver and gold 
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awards from the various typewriter companies. Nine students passed directly 
from school into the provincial and Dominion Civil Service and in the Dom- 
inion examination a pupil of this school secured fifth place in all Canada. _ 

While the high school commercial course is of three years’ duration it 
might be advisable to provide a one year’s intensive course for those who 
must, through economic reasons, become wage earners as soon’ as possible. 
From such a number there would be a proportion encouraged by success to 
carry on for a second year. At all events the only way a one year’s course 
can be obtained at present is at private business schools set up to supply a 
pronounced demand from the people, and those who cannot afford to attend 
more than one year at high school are the very people who most require edu- 
cational assistance. 

Commercial courses are an important part of the technical education 
program because of the extensive nature of the work of warehousing and mer- 
chandizing. More people are at present engaged in this line of activity than 
in manufacturing, and, with the awakening of the Orient and the settlement 
of Russia, distributing warehouses will increase rapidly on the Pacific coast. — 
We must guard, however, against the claim that has been made by some 
teachers that the French language should become obligatory in the commer- 
cial course. In South Vancouver the board have taken this step and all 
commercial students are compelled to include French in their course, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is no business need for it in British Columbia. 
The same cannot be said of Chinese, Japanese, Russian, or Spanish, and the 
commercial importance of these languages is recognized on the Pacific coast. 
The need for them will become greater with the years and their commercial 
importance will increase with the growth of trading facilities. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


Night schools were conducted in thirty-nine cities, municipalities and 
rural districts in the province, with an attendance of 5,176 individual students 
and a total enrolment of 6,366. 

It is becoming more and more important that courses of work be drawn 
up for night school instructors, not that such courses should be adhered to in 
their entirety, but in order that instructors may have a guide in arranging 
their subject matter for effective teaching. This step was unanimously agreed 
to at a recent conference, held at Calgary, of representatives of the four 
western provinces of the Dominion. Each provincial representative agreed to 
compile four courses and Manitoba has already forwarded one course in elec- 
tricity and one in forge-shop practice. British Columbia has almost com- 
pleted courses in -building construction, furniture design for cabinetmakers, 
sheetmetal work, and machine-shop practice. The desire to provide complete 
courses for the junior high schools at the commencement of the school year 
prevented the completion of the night school courses in this province, but 
during the coming year we hope to keep up the pressure and have on hand 
as fine a supply of technical material for night schools as can be obtained 
any where. 

It has been gratifying to be of service to the members of Women’s Insti- 
tutes through assisting them to conduct educational wer! at night schools. The 
teaching courses referred to would be invaluable to Women’s Institutes, for 
they are often compelled to engage instructors who have little teaching experi- 
ates and no teaching devices or equipment ready for the work they under- 
take. 

APPRENTICESHIP 


_The splendid foundational work of the Apprenticeship Council of the 
Building Trades Association should not be overlooked. Although expansion 
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has been retarded owing to labour trouble, yet in the near future there will 
be considerable expansion. The carpenters were the first group to work with 
the council, but the sheetmetal workers, painters, plumbers, and plasterers will 
soon take the final step. When the technical or vocational school in Van- 
couver is erected and the workshops are being operated, then the Building 
Trades Association will have an educational centre in which to place their 
indentured apprentices for that technical training which is necessary to sup- 
plement the work in which they are engaged during the day. 

The enrolment in the mining courses was 209, but the actual number 
who send in lessons fluctuates with trade conditions. 

We should do well to extend the correspondence courses which we so happily 
began and which are well established. We now have the courses and 
machinery for taking students in commercial subjects such as book-keeping, 
typewriting and stenography. We are almost prepared to give electricity, 
carpentry and joinery, sheetmetal work, drawing and design. In fact an 
opportunity might well be given students to prepare for all examinations 
demanded by the. Provincial Government for stationary engineers, electricians, 
etc., etc. 

The establishment of these correspondence or home-study courses would 
give the Department of Education the teaching material and equipment neces- 
sary to give education of a high school character to pupils living in sparsely 
populated districts where it is impossible to expect superior schools. More- 
over it will make pessible the introduction of the “ Benton Harbor” scheme 
whereby the scope of work in small high schools may be broadened and an 
almost unlimited range of studies may be taken by correspondence. ‘The 
lessons, however, would be supervised during school hours by the high school 
teacher, thus eliminating the most objectionable feature of correspondence 
work. Any high school can introduce the system, regardless of size. The fol- 
lowing list of subjects are given at Benton Harbor, Michigan:— 


Number of 
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91 


It will be noted that twenty-two different courses are offered, in some of 
which only one student is enrolled. In only two courses is the enrolment 
sufficient to justify hiring teachers for such work. It seems obvious from this 
that the correspondence plan is not designed to take the place of or to con- 
flict with the regular high school work, but rather to supplement it with such 
material and subjects as cannot profitably be offered because of the small 
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number electing them. One of the most interesting features of the plan is its 
range of influence. Out of the 91 listed in the table given above, 70 were regu- 
lar high school students, while the remainder were drawn from various walks 
of life. 

TEACHER TRAINING, ETC. 


Teacher training for technical school work is proceeding satisfactorily and 
the thirty members of the class are almost entirely practical craftsmen who either 
are engaged at present as manual instructors or have passed through the manua! 
traiming instructors’ class and thus have caught the educational view-point. 

With the growth of technical education positions will be forthcoming for 
the men who have taken this training, and the success of technical education will 
be entirely in their hands. Certificates for technical teachers are of two kinds-— 
interim and permanent. After two years’ successful teaching experience the 
interim certificate may be made permanent. The course of study is more specific 
than that drawn up for the manual training teachers’ high school certificate. 
Part I consists of a study of trade analysis and a study of teaching methods and 
principles, during which they chart out a course of work. Part II consists of 
practice teaching. It is improbable that craftsmen would give up remunerative 
work to attend the Ontario Training College for technical teachers. Salaries are 
not sufficiently high to warrant a man running into great expense in order to 
attend college. 

The training of first-class certificated school teachers as teachers of com- 
mercial subjects is undertaken at summer schools and these are linked up by 
correspondence lessons during the winter months. Students are enrolled in short- 
hand, typewriting, book-keeping, and teaching methods. The commercial 
certificates are of two kinds; interim and permanent. After two years’ success- 
ful teaching experience the interim certificate may be made permanent. 


TOL 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA—SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For Period July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 


Total Total Total Total Number of Indi- 


Municipality Number | Number| Enrol- | Student | viduals Enrolled Teachers 
or fe) fo} ment Hours | 
School Subjects | Classes all 


(by Fe- Fe- 
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XV. LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was 
formed under the authority of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
and the corresponding part of the other peace treaties, to promote the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 
It comprises the International Labour Office in Geneva and the International 
Labour Conference, which meets annually. The latter is composed of four 
delegates of each member state, two of whom are government delegates and two 
representative of employers and employed, respectively. Fifty-five countries 
are members of the International Labour Organization, including all of the 
industrial countries of the world excepting the United States. 

The International Labour Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of twenty-four persons chosen by the International Labour Confer- 
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ence, twelve representing governments, six representing employers and six repre- 
senting workers. The Governing Body is also charged with the preparation of 
the agenda of the annual conference. ? 

The International Labour Conference, in its successive sessions since its 
inception in 1919, has adopted twenty-three draft conventions and twenty-eight 
recommendations which have been communicated to the member states of the 
organization. ‘The latter are under obligation to bring these draft conventions 
and recommendations of the International Labour Conference before the author- 
ity or authorities within whose competence the matter lies for the enactment of 
legislative or other action. Most of the proposals which have emanated from 
the Conference to date have dealt with subjects which fall within provincial 
legislative jurisdiction in Canada, and have accordingly been brought to the 
attention of the respective provincial governments. The draft conventions and 
recommendations have also been brought before the Federal Parliament. 

The Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Office, 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the pro- 
vinces and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have also been 
prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were 
circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office. The performance of 
these duties has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of officers of the 
department of the various technical questions which have figured on the various 
Conference agenda and meetings of the Governing Body and of questionnaires 
received from the International Labour Office. " 

A bulletin entitled “ Canada and the International Labour Conference ”’ 
was issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the International Labour Organization 
and the subjects which have received attention at the hands of this body. 

In the month of December, 1924, in order to secure closer touch with the 
work of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Organization, 
the appointment was made by the Government of Canada of an Advisory 
Officer resident in Geneva. It was felt that this appointment would ensure 
greater permanency and continuity of representation at the meetings of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office and that such an officer, 
acting as a substitute for and under the direction of the Minister of Labour, 
would improve the present plan of Canada’s representation. Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, former Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario, who had held an 
important position on the staff of the International Labour Office since 1920, 
was entrusted with the duties of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League 
of Nations, in Geneva. 


Visit TO CANADA OF THE Deputy DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


Mr. H. B. Butler, the Deputy Director of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, visited Canada and the United States during the latter part of the year 
and was in Ottawa from Octcber 29 to November 2, afterwards making briei 
visits also to Montreal. Hamilton and Toronto. The purpose of his coming to 
Canada was to discuss the work of the International Labour Organization with 
the Dominion Government and with leading employers and labour represen- 
tatives. at 

During his stay in Ottawa, Mr. Butler conferred with the Minister and staff 
of the Department of Labour in regard to questions which have arisen concern- 
ing various conventions and recommendations which have been adopted at suc- 
cessive sessions of the International Labour Conference. He also delivered 
addresses regarding the various phases of the work of the International Labour 
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Organization before the Men’s and Women’s Canadian Clubs of Ottawa, the 
McGill University Club of Montreal, the Men’s and Women’s Canadian Clubs 
of Hamilton and Toronto, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
Montreal and in Toronto. His visit served to emphasize the importance of this 
work in the minds of the many persons who had an opportunity of meeting him 
and of listening to his addresses. 


RATIFICATION OF DRAFT CONVENTIONS 


Reference was made in the last Annual Report to certain amendments 
which were made to the Canada Shipping Act in order to permit of the ratifica- 
tion of four draft conventions relating to the employment of seamen. These 
four draft conventions were later ratified on behalf of Canada and the ratifica- 
tions were duly registered with the League of Nations. They relate to the 
following subjects: minimum age for the admission of children to employment 
at sea; unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; 
minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers 
or stokers; and compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea. — 

Drart CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT THE SEVENTH SESSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


An Order in Council was adopted on March 9, 1927, and was subsequently 
laid on the table of the House of Commons by the Minister of Labour, dealing 
with the extent to which the draft conventions and recommendations adopted 
at the seventh session of the International Labour Conference were within the 
competence of the Dominion Parliament or of the Provincial Legislatures respec- 
tively. Copies of this Order in Council, together with the texts of the draft 
conventions and recommendations, were also communicated to the respective 
Provincial Governments. The Order in Council, which was adopted on report 
of the Minister of Justice, indicated that the subject matters in question were 
primarily within the legislative authority of the provinces. 

PROPOSED DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


The House of Commons of Canada, on June 30, 1926, adopted a report of 
the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations, in 
which it was proposed that a conference of provincial and Dominion represen- 
tatives intimately in touch with labour conditions throughout Canada should 
be held in the near future to consult as to the best means to be employed in 
giving effect to the labour conditions of the Treaties of Peace. It is expected 
that this subject will be included in the agenda of a proposed conference between 
the Dominion Government and the various Provincial Governments which is to 
be held in the fall of 1927. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1926 


The eighth and ninth sessions of the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations), constituted under the provisions of the Treaties of Peace, 
were held at Geneva, Switzerland, from May 26 to June 6, and from June 7 to 
June 24, respectively. 

Only one session of the Conference has been held annually until the present 
year. In this connection the Treaty of Peace required that “the meetings of the 
general conference of representatives of the members shall be held from time to 
time as occasion may require, and at least once a year.’ It was desired this 
year to deal with certain questions relating to the employment of seamen and 
also to consider the adoption of a convention relative to the simplification of the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship. This latter question was referred to the 
eighth session and was the principal item on the agenda of this gathering, while 
the agenda of the ninth session was confined to certain questions affecting seamen. 
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LIST OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 


The following draft convention and recommendation were adopted at the 
eighth session :— 
_ Draft convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship. f 
Recommendation concerning the protection of emigrant women and girls on board ship. 
At the ninth session the following draft conventions and recommendations 
were adopted :— 
Draft convention concerning the repatriation of seamen. 
Draft convention concerning seamen’s articles of agreement. 
Recommendation concerning the repatriation of masters and apprentices. 
Recommendation concerning the general principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. 


COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


Of the fifty-seven countries which are members of the International Labour 
Organization, thirty-eight countries sent delegations to the eighth and ninth ses- 
sions, namely: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, British Empire, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Norway, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 


CANADIAN DELEGATION 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at the eighth session of the confer- 
ence was as follows:— 

Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Lucien Pacaud, Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
London, England. 

Adviser to Government Delegates—Mr. Thomas Poulin, of the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, Quebec, Que. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. Thomas Robb, Manager and Secretary, Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, Montreal, Que. 

Adviser to Empioyers’ Delegate—Mr. R. W. Gould, Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Montreal, Que. 

Workers’ Delegate---Mr. Tom Moore, President, Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Adviser to Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Bertram Merson, President, ‘Toronto 
Division 113, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, and Vice-President, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 

At the ninth session, the technical adviser to the workers’ delegate was Mr. 
Eugene Hamelin, Grand President, National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q.; otherwise the delegation was the same as at the eighth 
session. 

Canada was represented on the various committees appointed by the Con- 
ference at the eighth session as follows:— 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was chosen as one of the members of the government 
group on the selection committee. 

Mr. Tom Moore was appointed a member of workers’ group on the com- 
mittee on standing orders. 

Canada was represented on all three groups of the committee on the simpli- 
fication of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. Dr. W. A. Riddell was 
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elected as a member of the government group, Major Thomas Robb as a mem- 
ber of the employers’ group, and Mr. Bertram Merson as a member of the 
workers’ group. — | 

Mr. Lucien Pacaud and Mr. R. W. Gould acted as substitutes for Dr. 
Riddell and Major Robb, respectively, at some of the meetings of the committee 
on the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship. 

Mr. Thomas Poulin acted as a substitute for Mr. Pacaud at one of the 
meetings of the Conference. 

At the ninth session of the Conference Canada was represented on the 
various committees as follows:— 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was chosen as a member of the government group on the 
selection committee. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell was also appointed a member of the government group 
on the committee on seamen’s articles of agreement, Mr. Thomas Poulin being 
named as a substitute for him, while Mr. Thomas Robb, with Mr. R. W. Gould 
as a substitute, was selected as a member of the employers’ group. 

Mr. Eugene Hamelin was elected a member of the workers’ group on the 
committee on discipline of seamen. 

Mr. Thomas Robb was chosen as a member of the employers’ group on the 
committee on conditions of work of seamen, and Mr. Tom Moore as a member 
of the workers’ group. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


In addition to the draft convention and recommendation above referred to, 
the eighth session adopted a number of resolutions, one of which was in favour 
of the carrying of an interpreter on any emigrant vessel carrying at least 50 
emigrants speaking a language not that of the country under whose flag the 
vessel sails; and others concerned native labour, the scientific organization of 
industry, unemployment, the Hours Convention, and the establishment of a 
Correspondence Office in India. 

The ninth session, besides adopting the draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions above mentioned, adopted several resolutions. Among them were: a reso- 
lution in favour of the placing on the agenda of an early session of the Confer- 
ence the question of articles of agreement for the fishing industry and other 
forms of navigation excluded from the above-mentioned conventions; a resolu- 
tion inviting governments to take steps to ensure the repatriation of fishermen 
left in foreign ports; a resolution in favour of further study by the International 
Labour Office of penalties in respect to violations of articles of agreement, par- 
ticularly by desertion or absence without leave, and the submission of the results 
to the Joint Maritime Commission with a view to the possible treatment of the 
question internationally; a resolution asking the Governing Body to place the 
question of the regulation of hours of work on board ship on the agenda of a 
special maritime session in 1928, and to submit this question to the Joint Mari- 
time Commission at its next regular session; a resolution instructing the Office 
to continue the study of seamen’s welfare ashore, and requesting the Governing 
Body to consider the possibility of placing this question on the agenda of an 
early session of the Conference with a view to the adoption of a recommenda- 
tion; a resolution requesting the Office to collect information on the conditions 
of work in sponge-fishing, pearl-fishing, etc. 


DraFrr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT PREVIOUS SESSIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Following is a list of draft conventions and recommendations which have 
been adopted at the successive annual sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, 1919-1925. 
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The draft conventions and recommendations adopted at the first session 
(1919) are as follows:— 


Draft conventions (1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in the week; (2) concerning unemployment; (3) concerning the 
employment of women before and after childbirth; (4) concerning employment of women 
during the night; (5) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment; (6) concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations concerning (1) unemployment; (2) reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers; (3) the prevention of anthrax; (4) the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning; (5) the establishment of government health services; (6) the application 
of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 


The agenda of the second session (1920) related exclusively to matters 
affecting seamen and the draft conventions and recommendations adopted are 
as follows:— 


Draft conventions (a) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea; (b) concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 
ship; (c) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the limitation of hours of work in the fishing 
industry; (b) the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation; (c) the establishment 
of national seamen’s codes; (d) unemployment insurance for seamen. 


The third session (1921) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations:— 


Draft conventions concerning (1) the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture; (2) the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers; (3) work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (4) the use of white lead in painting; (5) the applica- 
tion of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings; (6) fixing the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; (7) concerning the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the prevention of unemployment in agriculture; 
(b) the protection, before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture; 
(c) night work of women in agriculture; (d) night work of children and young persons in 
agriculture; (€) the development of technical agricultural education; (f) living-in condi- 
tions of agricultural workers; (g) social insurance in agriculture; (h) the application of the 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


The fourth session (1922) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


Recommendation regarding the communication to the International Labour Office 
of statistical or other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 


The fifth session (1923) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organization of systems 
of inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of 
the workers. 


The sixth session (1924) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


Recommendation concerning the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ 
spare time. 

The seventh session (1925) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations :— 


Draft convention concerning (1) equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation; {2) workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases; 
(3) workmen’s compensation for accidents; (4) night work in bakeries. 

Recommendation concerning (1) equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation; (2) jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s compensa- 
tion; (3) the minimum scale of workmen’s compensation; (4) workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases. 
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GOVERNING Boby oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


During the past fiscal year four meetings of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office were held as follows:— 

Thirty-first session, April 23, 1926; 

Thirty-second session, May 25 to June 4, 1926; 

Thirty-third session, October 14 to 16, 1926; 

Thirty-fourth session, January 28 to 30, 1927. 

All these meetings were held at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Governing Body is charged with the general oversight of the Inter- 


national Labour Conference and also prepares the agenda of the annual con- 
ferences. The Minister of Labour of Canada, who is the Canadian Govern- 
ment representative on the Governing Body, was unable to attend any of the 
mectings which were held during the past year, but Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian 
Advisory Officer to the League of Nations, acted as substitute. 

The Governing Body is composed at present as follows:— 

Government representatives-——Argentina, Belgium, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Spain. 

Employers’ representatives —Mr. Carlier (Belgium); Mr. Gemmill (South 
Africa) ; Mr. Hodae (Czechoslovakia) ; Sir James Lithgow (Great Britain); Mr. 
Olivetti (Italy); and Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France). 

Workers’ representatives—Mr. Jouhaux (France); Mr. Moore (Canada) ; 
Mr. Muller (Germany); Mr. Oudegeest (Netherlands) ; Mr. Poulton (Great 
Britain) ; and Mr. Thorberg (Sweden). ’ 


AcTIOoN TAKEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The following figures summarize the results attained in the execution of 
the draft conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference up to 
June, 1927, from which it will be seen that there have been 229 ratifications to 
date:— 


First Conference (Washington, 1919): 


Ratifications registered, 87 (Hours Convention, 10, including 3 conditional; Unemploy- 
ment, 21; Childbirth, 7; Night Work of Women, 16; Manimum Age in Industry, 15; Night 
Work of Young Persons, 18). 


Second Conference (Genoa, 1920); 


Ratifications registered, 40 (Minimum Age at Sea, 17; tere antes Indemnity, 10, 
including 1 conditional; Employment for Seamen, 13). 


Third Conference (Geneva, 1921): 

Ratifications registered, 98 (Minimum Age in Agriculture, 10; Rights of Association for 
Agricultural Workers, 16; Workmen’s Compensation in Agriculture, 10; White Lead, 13; 
Weekly Rest in Industry, 14; Minimum Age for Trimmers and Stokers, 15; Medical 
Examination for Young Seamen, 15). 


Seventh Conference (Geneva, 1925): 


Ratifications registered, 9 (Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents, 2; Workmen’s 
Compensation for Diseases, 2: Equality of Treatment for Accidents, 5). 

In addition to the foregoing, 26 ratifications have been authorized but not 
vet registered, and 161 more have been recommended. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1928 


To the Hon. Prarer HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928. | 

The Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, came into force on February 1, 
1928. Following are the general public statutes administered under the authority 
of the Minister of Labour, with the new chapter numbers: (1) Labour Depart- 
ment Act, R.S.C., 1927, c. 111; (2) Conciliation and Labour Act, RS.C., 
1927, c. 110; (3) Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, R.8.C., 1927, c. 112; 
(4) Government Annuities Act, R.S.C., 1927, c. 7; (5) Old Age Pensions Act, 
R.S.C., 1927, c. 156; (6) Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, R.S.C., 1927, 
ce. 57; (7) Technical Education Act, R.S.C., 1927, c. 198; (8) Combines Investi- 
gation Act, R.S.C., 1927, c. 26; and (9) White Phosphorous Matches Act, 
R.S.C.,°1927, c. 128. The Minister of Labour is also vested with the adminis- 
tration of the Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900. 

Statements of proceedings under each of these statutes and ordinances are 
included in the present report, with the exception of the White Phosphorous 
Matches Act, no claims of alleged infraction of this law, which prohibits the 
manufacture, sale and importation of matches made of white phosphorous, hav- 
ing come to the minister’s attention. | 

Economic conditions during 1927 show a continuance of prosperity through- 
out the Dominion, with increased production in practically all important indus- 
tries. The wheat crop was the second largest on record and the total agricul- 
tural revenue was even higher than that of any of the three preceding highly 
productive years. Activity was especially pronounced in construction, pulp and 
paper enterprises, mining, manufacturing, transportation, and banking. The 
fisheries industry was one of the few showing a smaller production than in 
1926. Considerably increased immigration and a generally higher level of 
employment were noted. In fact employment, as reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 6,060 firms throughout Canada, shows larger numbers 
on pay-rolls than in any other year since 1920, the year’s index (with January, 
1920, as 100) being 103-4 for 1927, as compared with 98-4 in 1926, 92-5 in 
1925, 92°3 in 1924, 94-6 in 1923, 87-9 in 1922, and 87-8 in 1921. The reverse 
or unemployment side, as reported monthly to the Department of Labour by 
local trades unions, shows less unemployment in 1927 than in the preceding 
year, the percentage of union members unemployed standing at 4:9 as com- 
pared with 5-1 per cent in 1926 and 7-0 in 1925. . 

As might be expected in a period of marked activity, wage rates in most 
industries moved upwards, reaching levels exceeded only in 1920 and 1921. On 
the other hand wholesale prices, usually buoyant at such a time, were slightly 
down, the index number, which for the year 1925 was 160-3 (prices in 1913 
being taken as 100), declining to 156-2 in 1926, and 151-6 in 1927. 
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Retail prices and the cost of living were slightly lower during several 
months in 1927 than during the same months in 1926, the Labour Gazette weekly 
family budget of food, fuel and rent in some sixty cities averaging $21.20 for 
1927, as compared with $21.47 in 1926. 

With respect to the strikes which characterized this period, it is gratifying 
to be able to report that, although the number of stoppages increased from 77 in 
1926 to 79 in 1927, the disputes were on the whole not of a serious nature, the 
time loss in working days, 165,288, touching, with the exception of 1902 and 
1915, the lowest point for any calendar year since the Department of Labour 
commenced in 1901 a compilation of statistics on this subject. From the 
standpoint of magnitude, there was no dispute involving over 4,000 employees 
or causing more than 25,000 days’ time-loss. 

It should be observed that the Minister of Labour has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to promote harmonious relations between employer and employee 
in all parts of Canada, and to just what extent the favourable strike record 
is due to the minister’s efforts and those of his officers in assisting disputants 
in reaching working agreements is perhaps scarcely realized. Certainly the 
general public is little aware of the nature and extent of the work performed 
by those concerned in the adjustment of labour controversies. The depart- 
ment 1s always willing, when a request from either side is received, to lend its 
good offices in the task of smoothing away difficulties which have arisen, and 
the success achieved by the minister and his officers in avoiding industrial dis- 
turbances has resulted in a most commendable tendency on the part of employers 
and workmen to request departmental mediation before a break in working 
relations. . 

With the increased demands made upon the departmental conciliation officers 
during recent years the need arose for a directing and co-ordinating head for 
these activities at Ottawa. The position of Chief Conciliation Officer was 
accordingly created and Mr. M. 8. Campbell, of Dryden, Ont., was, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, appointed by the Civil Service Commission to be placed in general 
charge of the conciliation work. 

Representations from the Maritime Provinces have been received from 
time to time by the minister urging that an officer of the Department of Labour 
should be permanently located in that section of Canada. The appointment of 
such an officer has been under consideration by the Hon. Mr. Heenan and will 
probably be made in the near future. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


The scope of the federal Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended 
during the 1928 session of the Alberta Legislature to disputes of the classes 
named in the Dominion law and otherwise within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of that province, the provincial statute to come into force on proclama- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. This proclamation was issued on 
May 2, 1928, shortly after the close of the fiscal year under review. 

Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward Island are the only provinces that 
have failed so far to pass enabling legislation making the federal statute appli- 
cable in respect of disputes within provincial jurisdiction. 

A statement of proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
during the fiscal year is included in.the present report. Out of twenty-seven 
applications received under the terms of the statute, eleven Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation were established and the proceedings of two boards already 
established during the preceding year were carried over into 1927-28. Two 
boards during the year dealt with two disputes each. In each of the fifteen dis- 
putes coming before Conciliation Boards during the year, the threatened strike 
or lockout was averted through the instrumentality of the statute. 
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With respect to the cases in which boards were not granted, the object of 
the Act, namely, the settlement of industrial disputes without strike or lockout, 
was obtained in nearly all instances through mediation by the Minister of 
‘Labour or departmental officials, or through the adjustment of the matters in 
dispute by mutual agreement between the parties whilst steps looking to the 
formation of a board were pending. In only two disputes, both falling outside 
the direct scope of the statute, was the friendly intervention of the Department 
of Labour not accepted. 


Outp AcE PENSIONS 


The Old Age Pensions Act, which was passed by the Dominion Parliament 
during the 1927 session, received Royal Assent on March 31 of that year. The 
Bill was introduced in the House of Commons by the Hon, Peter Heenan, Min- 
ister of Labour, and is outlined in the report for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1927. 

Early in the present fiscal year regulations were made under the provisions 

of the Old Age Pensions Act, and the administration of the Act and Regulations 
was, by Order in Council dated July 15, 1927, vested in the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour. 
As will be observed, the Dominion Act became law on the last day of the 
then current fiscal year, so that none of the ensuing consideration given it by 
the provincial authorities was included in last year’s report. A_ statute had 
been, however, already enacted by the Legislature of British Columbia on 
March 7, 1927, authorizing the provincial Government to enter into an agree- 
ment with the federal authorities pursuant to the provisions of any measure 
that might be passed by the Parliament of Canada relating to old age pensions, 
and authorizing payment of the amount of such pensions by the province. By 
proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council the British Columbia 
enabling law came into operation on August 17, 1927. During the same month 
the Hon. Mr. Heenan visited British Columbia and conferred with the pro- 
vincial authorities on the question of the inauguration of the old age pension 
system and the lines of administration to be followed. An approved agreement 
was signed on behalf of the province of British Columbia by Hon. A. M. Man- 
son, Provincial Attorney-General and Minister of Labour, and, on authority 
of the Privy Council of Canada, Hon. Peter Heenan affixed his signature. Brit- 
ish Columbia accordingly was the first province in which the old age pension 
system came into effect. 

The administration of old age pensions in British Columbia was entrusted 
to the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Board, and pensions became pay- 
able from September 1, 1927. The amount paid for pensions from that date to 
March 31, 1928, was $262,904.04, one-half of which, or $131,452.02, was borne 
by the federal Government. 

Legislation similar to that of British Columbia was enacted early in 1928 
by the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the administration of the 
Saskatchewan Act being by Order in Council vested in the minister in charge 
of the Bureau of Child Protection, and the Manitoba law designating the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of that province as the pension authority. A scheme 
of administration had not been negotiated in either case with the federal 
authorities at the close of the fiscal year. 

In the Yukon Territory, the Territorial Council passed an Ordinance on 
June 7, 1927, empowering the Gold Commissioner to negotiate and make an 
agreement with the federal Government in order to obtain the advantages of 
the federal Old Age Pension scheme. Negotiations between the respective 
authorities looking to an agreement followed, but, before any such agreement 
becomes effective, the proposed scheme of administration must be approved by 
the Governor in Council. 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Substantial success was achieved by the Department of Labour during 
1927-28 in promoting the sale of Government annuities as a means of protec- 
tion for old age, 1,223 persons having contracted during the fiscal period for 
annuities, amounting to $630,360.82, as compared with 503 contracts issued 
during the preceding fiscal year, amounting to $195,360.28. Receipts on account 
of premium payments during the fiscal year amounted to $3 843,087.96, an 
increase of $1,948,202.47, or 104 per cent, over the amount received during last 
year. This pronounced increase in business was largely attributable to the 
methods pursued during the year in bringing the Government annuities system 
to the attention of the Canadian public by way of advertisements in newspapers 
and periodicals, radio talks, and the appointment of special annuities represen- 
tatives at various points throughout the Dominion. | 

The federal Government’s annuity system was adopted during the year by 
the province of Quebec as a pension plan for technical school teachers. The 
project was approved by the Provincial Secretary, and at the close of the fiscal 
year the teachers and professors of the Montreal Technical School, the Quebec 
Technical School, the Hull Technical School, and L’Ecole Polytechnique and 
L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales of the University of Montreal had 
come within the scope of the scheme. Premium payments are met by five per 
cent being deducted from the teachers’ salaries and an additional sum equal to 
this five per cent being contributed by the provincial Government. The annuity 
is to commence at the age of 65, 

Mr. E. G. Blackadar, Annuities Actuary and who acted as Superintendent 
of Dominion Government Annuities subsequent to the death last year of Mr. 
S. T. Bastedo, was promoted on July 1, 1927, to the superintendency. 


CoMBINES INVESTIGATION AcT 


Activities under the Combines Investigation Act included the completion of 
the inquiry into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, an organization of 
wholesale and retail druggists and manufacturers established to fix and maintain 
minimum resale prices of proprietary medicines and toilet articles. The report 
of the commissioner in this case, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, was received and pub- 
lished in October, 1927. The commissioner found the organization to be in con- 
travention of the Act, and, in concluding his report, stated: “I am thoroughly 
convinced that the P.A.T.A., all-embracing as it is, or as it is designed to be, in 
its control of the entire trade in nationally advertised proprietary medicines and 
toilet articles, is an organization which has operated and is likely to operate to 
the detriment of and against the interest of the public.” The findings in the 
P.A.T.A. case are summarized in a subsequent chapter of the present report. 

Reference is made also to other inquiries which have been proceeding, two 
of them into industries in which foreign as well as domestic competition is 
alleged to have been all but eliminated, others into arrangements involving the 
maintenance of resale prices, the fixing of uniform prices, withholding of sup- 
plies from certain dealers, and other practices alleged to be in restraint of trade 
and against the public interest. 

The satisfactory settlement is reported also of a case involving lessening of 
competition by means of exclusive dealing contracts. In the case in question 
the producing company agreed to eliminate the exclusive dealing feature in its 
contracts with distributors. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Progress made with respect to technical education during. the year is 
reviewed in the chapter concerning operations under the Technical Education 
Act. The total enrolment in all vocational classes receiving federal grants by 
virtue of this Act was 109,008, an increase of 12,326 over last year. 

Records kept by several schools in the province of Ontario as to placements 
of technical students in suitable occupations were of an encouraging nature, 
9,392 placements being reported. An analysis of these placements shows com- 
mercial courses with the greatest number, 4,282; industrial courses next with 
3,193 placements; home-making third with 1,378 placements; navigation, 198; 
mining, 108; art, 99; agricultural, 92; marine engineering, 27; and telegraphy, 
15. The Provincial Director states that it is the intention to obtain figures on 
placement annually and to endeavour to establish an adequate system of place- 
ment and follow-up where such does not already exist. 

Legislation of importance as bearing on vocational education was enacted 
during the year by the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. The Quebec statute 
amended the Quebec Technical or Professional School Act and provided for the 
organization of arts and trades schools to assist in the development of primary 
technical education in the province. The Ontario Apprenticeship Act, operating 
under the provincial Department of Labour, was the first of its kind to be intro- 
duced in Canada and should do much to promote and improve the training of 
young Canadians in skilled industrial occupations. This Act provides for the 
control and regulation of apprentice training in certain trades, for the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector of Apprenticeship, the formation of apprenticeship com- 
mittees, etc. 

Five bulletins were issued by the Technical Education Branch during the 
year as follows: ‘“ Woodworking and Building Construction,” “ Apprenticeship 
and Vocational Schools,” ‘ Metal Trades,” “ Electricity and Printing,’ and 
“ Automobile Mechanics, Gas and Steam Engineering.” Over four thousand 
copies of each of these bulletins were distributed throughout the Dominion. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The tenth session of the International Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) was held in Geneva, Switzerland, from May 25 to June 16, 1927, 
inclusive. Canada’s representation consisted of Messrs. R. A. Rigg and Dr. 
W. A. Riddell as Government delegates, and Messrs. W. C. Coulter and P. M. 
Draper, delegates representing, respectively, the employers and workpeople of 
the country. The principal items on the agenda related to (1) sickness insur- 
ance (final decision), (2) freedom of association (first discussion), and (3) 
minimum wage fixing machinery in trades in which organization of employer 
and workers is defective and where wages are exceptionally low, with special 
reference to the home-working trades (final discussion). The final action on 
the question of sickness insurance was the adoption of two conventions, the 
first concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry and commerce and 
domestic servants, and the second for agricultural workers; also a recommen- 
dation concerning the general principles of social insurance. It was decided 
to place the question as to minimum wage-fixing machinery on the agenda for 
the 1928 conference, but the proposed draft questionnaire concerning freedom 
of association was rejected and will not appear on next year’s agenda. 
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OTHER DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


The administration of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act proceeded 
along usual lines, disbursements to the provinces under the provisions of the 
statute totalling $150,000. This amount, when distributed among the prov- 
inces in proportion to their expenditures on employment office administration 
and operation, enabled a repayment to them of 34-1 per centum of their gross 
expenditures. Employment offices were conducted- during the year in. sixty- 
four centres, and the number of placements effected totalled 418,306, as com- 
pared with 410,310 during the preceding fiscal year. : 

The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour prepared 145 fair 
wage schedules and clauses during 1927-28 for inclusion in federal Govern- 
ment contracts. This brings to 4,487 the total number prepared by the depart- 
ment since the work was commenced in 1900. The year was exceptionally 
light as to grievances arising out of the application of the Fair Wages Policy, 
only seventeen complaints having been received as to alleged non-observance 
by contractors of the labour conditions of various contracts. 

The statistical work of the department with respect to strikes and lockouts, 
wages and hours of labour, prices and cost of living, and industrial accidents, 
continued throughout the year. 

The Labour Gazette, the official monthly journal of the department, fol- 
lowed generally the lines of previous years. The average circulation each month 
was 10,029 copies of the English edition and 1,856 of the French. Bulletins 
were issued during the year in the form of supplements to the Labour Gazette 
on (1) Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920-1927, and (2) Prices in 
Canada and Other Countries, 1927. Reprints were made of an article on Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, 1927, which appeared in the Labour Gazette of 
February, 1928. 

The special report on Labour Organization in Canada, and the companion 
volume on Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada, 
were prepared in the Labour Intelligence Branch of the department, covering 
the calendar year 1927. 

A chapter of the present report summarizes the legislation of interest to 
labour enacted by the Dominion and the several provinces during the calendar 
year 1927. This legislation was duly noted in the Labour Gazette, but the 
usual annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada has not been issued in 
view of the fact that a consolidation covering all labour legislation to the end 
of 1928 is in course of preparation. This consolidated volume will contain the 
text of the labour laws as appearing in the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and of provincial statutes which have been under revision. 

The federal Government continued its annual grant of $10,000 to the funds 
of the Canadian National Safety League to assist in their safety campaign 
work. The executive of the central body reports that during the year a branch 
was organized in British Columbia with head office in Vancouver; and that the 
affiliated provincial organizations now «include the Ontario Safety League; 
Province of Quebec Safety League; Maritimes Safety League (covering the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island) ; Mani- 
toba Safety League; and British Columbia Safety League. The league reports 
that a safety service by mail was also given Alberta and Saskatchewan through- 
out the year from the head office. - : 


DoMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


A conference of representatives of the Dominion Government and of the 
nine provincial Governments was held in Ottawa on November 3-10, 1927, at 
which a full and free exchange of views on problems of mutual interest took 
place. The delegates in attendance included all the members of the Dominion 
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Cabinet and the premiers and various other ministers of the provincial Govern- 
ments. The conference dealt with a wide variety of subjects, including several 
of interest to labour, namely: (1) participation by the provinces in International 
Labour Conferences; (2) Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; (3) continu- 
ance of federal aid for technical education; (4) proposed federal aid for unem- 
ployment relief; (5) old age pensions; and (6) social insurance (unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity insurance). 

Participation by the provinces in the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva was advocated by Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney-General of Manitoba, 
who was supported by Hon. A. M. Manson of British Columbia, the proposal 
advanced being that one of the Government delegates to the annual sessions of 
the conference should be chosen by the provinces. In the past provincial rep- 
resentatives had been accorded the status of advisers to the Government dele- 
gates who were chosen on behalf of the Dominion Government. The Hon. Mr. 
Heenan, Minister of Labour, welcomed any suggestion that would encourage 
more effective participation in the International Labour Conference, and stated 
that, if the provinces would get together and select a representative, their nomi- 
nee would be appointed as a Government delegate on behalf of Canada, A joint 
nomination of a person for appointment as Government delegate on behalf of 
the Dominion of Canada, however, had not been received from the provinces at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, directed attention to section 2 (a) 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act adopted in 1925 and which per- 
mits the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
“any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any prov- 
ince and which by the legislation of the province is made subject to the provis- 
ions of this Act.” The minister referred to the provinces which already had 
laws on their statute books availing themselves of this feature of the federal 
statute and emphasized the desirability of the other provinces enacting uniform 
enabling legislation. 

The question of unemployment relief was dealt with briefly. With the pos- 
sible exception of Manitoba, no speaker urged the granting of federal aid in this 
direction. | 

Representatives of all the provinces participated in a discussion regarding 
the financial assistance granted by the federal Government towards the develop- 
ment of technical education, under the authority of the Technical Education 
Act, which expires on March 31, 1929. 

The federal Minister of Labour, Hon. Peter Heenan, presented to the con- 
ference copies of memoranda of information which had been compiled by the 
Department of Labour in relation to systems of unemployment and sickness 
insurance. In doing so, he intimated that the law officers of the Crown in Can- 
ada had advised that compulsory insurance of this nature was within provincial 
jurisdiction. He desired that the provinces would give attention to the same 
and expressed the hope that the memoranda of information would be of assist- 
ance to the provinces on these subjects, 

Mr. Heenan also drew the attention of the conference to the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act passed at the last session of the Dominion Parliament providing for 
an old age pensions system which may be established by the individual prov- 
inces in agreement with the Dominion Government, the cost of pension pay- 
ments being divided equally between the Dominion Government and the 
provinces. In the discussion of this subject certain of the provinces contended 
that the financial burden of paying old age pensions was too great for them to 
bear, and others showed an inclination to have the federal Government make 
its contribution without involving the provinces in a similar obligation. British 
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Columbia, however, supported the existing legislation, and the province of Mani- 
toba announced its intention of accepting the Dominion Act, although it was 
likewise urged on behalf of the latter province that the Dominion should pay 
the whole cost. The representatives of the province of Quebec contended that 
their existing systems of relief for the aged and indigent were adequate. There 
was general agreement, however, that the principle of old age pensions was 
sound. 


CoNCLUSION 


I am pleased again to record my sincere appreciation of the excellent service 
rendered during the year by the departmental staff. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. H. WARD, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 
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I, INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT | 


This chapter constitutes the twenty-first annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, formerly chapter 20 of the 
statutes of 1907, as amended by chapter 29, 1910; chapter 27, 1918; chapter 
29, 1920, and chapter 14, 1925, appears as chapter 112 in the Revised Statutes 
of 1927. In revising and consolidating the law of 1907 and the various amend- 
ments, the arrangement and numbering of the sections and subsections were 
in many instances altered by the Statute Revision Commission. The text of 
the revised statute is being accordingly included for convenience in the present 
chapter and will be found following the analysis of the operations of the Act. 


ALBERTA ENABLING LAW 


Six of the provinces have now taken steps towards enabling the federal 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to become operative in respect of dis- 
putes within provincial jurisdiction, the only exceptions being Ontario, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island. The most recent enabling legislation was that 
enacted by the Government of Alberta during the 1928 session of the legis- 
lature, the statute coming into force on April 2, 1928, by proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Labour Disputes Act, adopted by the 
Alberta Government on April 8, 1926, remains on the provincial statute books, 
but its scope has been restricted to labour disputes within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the province “ which have not been made subject to the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada.” 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
received from the inception of the statute on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 
1928, numbered 684; Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were granted 
in 472 cases, leaving 212 disputes which were either settled by other agencies 
than those of a Conciliation Board or in which it was found that the machinery 
of the statute could not be utilized. In only 37 cases was the cessation of work 
which threatened not averted or the strike which had been already entered 
upon not ended. 


Tue Fiscat YEAR 1927-28 


Twenty-three applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were received during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928; 
twenty-seven disputes figure, however, in the record for the year, proceedings 
having been continued over from the preceding fiscal period in four cases. The 
disputes were distributed among different industries, as follows: coal mining, 
four; steam railways, nine; street and electric railways, three; shipping, one; 
telegraphs, one; telephones, one; light and power, two; and disputes not falling 
clearly within the direct scope of the Act, six. The number of employees 
directly concerned in the twenty-seven disputes was approximately 38,350. 

No interruption of work occurred following the award of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, working arrangements having resulted in the two 
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instances in which a strike or lockout had been entered upon before the differ- 
ences were referred under the terms of the statute, and the threatened strike 
being averted in each of the other cases. 

Eleven Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established during 
the fiscal year; proceedings of two boards constituted during the preceding fiscal 
period were also carried over into 1927-28. Two boards during the year dealt 
with two disputes each. In six of these fifteen cases the boards were success- 
ful in procuring working arrangements between the disputing parties; the 
findings of two boards were accepted as a settlement by the parties concerned ; 
in one case that portion of the board’s recommendations as to which the three 
members were in agreement was accepted by the company and the workers. 
Negotiations in accordance with the recommendations of one board were still 
in progress at the close of the fiscal year; and in another case employees who 
had been involved in a cessation of work, alleged to be a lockout, returned 
to their former positions on certain terms, this action conforming with the 
recommendation contained in the minority report. In each of the remaining 
four cases the board’s recommendations were rejected by one or other of the 
parties concerned, but a compromise was later concluded in one instance, and, 
although there appear to have been no formal settlements in the other three 
cases, no strike occurred. 

Recourse to Boards. of Conciliation and Investigation was unnecessary in 
connection with nine applications received during the year, mediation by the 
Minister of Labour and departmental officials playing a large part in the settle- 
ment of seven of the disputes, and negotiations being still in progress at the 
close of the fiscal year in the two other instances. : 

In the case of three disputes which were made the subject of board appli- 
cations it was not possible to apply the provisions of the statute. 

The features of the year’s disputes may be briefly noted. 


COAL MINING DISPUTES 


Four applications received during the past year concerned disputes in the 
coal mining industry and presented many difficult features. 

One of the applications, relating to a dispute between the Inverness Rail- 
way and Coal Company and certain of its miners, was carried over from the 
preceding year. The management of the company had proposed a reduction 
in wages on the ground that the mine, in the hands of the receiver for some 
years, was still being operated at a loss. The representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America, to which union it was said about one-half 
of the miners belonged, negotiated an agreement providing for a decrease 
in wages, but also stipulated that none but members of their union should 
be employed. The management refused this and posted the new schedule 
of wages. An application for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was received in the Department of Labour on March 3, 
1927, from the employees who were not members of the United Mine Workers 
cf America, protesting against the reduction in wages and requesting an 
improvement in employment and living conditions. The Minister of Labour 
sent Messrs E. McG. Quirk and J. D. O’Neill, representatives of the Department 
of Labour, to offer their services with a view to bringing the parties together. 
The employees who were members of the United Mine Workers of America did 
not report for work, but picketed the mine, and the management placed the 
mince on a maintenance basis pending a settlement The applicants for a board 
requested the minister to hold their application in abeyance pending the result 
of further negotiations. The strike of employees who were members of the United 
Mine Workers of America terminated on April 21, the employer having signed 
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an agreement with that union providing for the employment of members of their 
organization only. The agreement also provided for a wage scale about four 
per cent lower than that previously in effect, negotiated on the basis of a wage 
scale for Inverness on the same level as in other mines in Cape Breton Island. 
When operations at the mines were resumed under the above conditions, the 
non-U.M.W.A. men were not allowed to resume work and submitted an amended 
application, claiming a lockout; this application was supported by the Mayor and 
Board of Trade of Inverness, who stated that the situation was serious. The 
Minister of Labour established a Board of Conciliation and Investigation on May 
12,1927. The report of the board was signed by the chairman, the Rev. Dr. John 
Shaw, and the employees’ nominee, Mr. Angus L. Macdonald, and recommended, 
in cffecl, that the non-U.M.W.A. men be allowed to return to work immediately 
without any condition of union affiliation attached, on the understanding that, 
at the expiration of three months, a referendum of all employees be taken and 
that the labour organizat.on receiving the majority of votes be the only organi- 
zation recognized at the mine. The employer’s representative on the board, 
Mr. R. 8. McLellan, presented a minority report recommending the immediate 
fusion of both organizations in the U.M.W.A. On receipt of the board’s find- 
ings, the applicants decided to join the U.M.W.A. and reported for work on 
June 1, this action coinciding with the recommendation contained in the 
minority report. 

Two applications grew out of the request of coal miners on Vancouver 
island for the restoration of sixty cents which had been deducted from the daily 
bonus in June, 1925, and for certain readjustments in wage rates and working 
conditions, the employing companies concerned being the Western Fuel Corpora- 
tion of Canada, Limited, and the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited. 

In the Western Fuel case the report of the board was signed by thie 
chairman, His Honour Judge C. H. Barker, and the company’s nominee, Mr. 
D. 8S Wallbridge, who favoured the continuance of the existing rates of pay, 
but with the proviso that the present bonus of thirty cents a day be incor- 
porated in the basic rates of pay. The minority report, signed by the miners’ 
representative on the board, Mr. Joseph Hitchen, favoured an increase in pay of 
thirty-eight cents a day. The majority findings of the board were accepted 
by the company and put into effect February 15, 1928. The employees then 
charged the company with discrimination against certain members of their 
Agrcement Committee in the laying-off of men at the mines, and a strike ballot 
was taken, the men deciding, however, by a majority vote to remain at work. 

In the Canadian Collieries case, the chairman of the board, Mr. H. A. 
Maelean, K.C., and the company’s representative, Mr. Wm. Fleet Robertson, 
reached the conclusion that, in view of the fact that the company was carrying 
on ‘ts business at a loss, they could not recommend that an advance in wages 
should be granted to the miners. Mr. Hitchen, the board member representing 
the miners in this case as also in the Western Fuel dispute, recommended in his 
minority report the same percentage of increase in the miners’ wage rate as 
was recommended by him in the other coal mining dispute. The employees 
rejected the majority findings of the board and direct negotiations between 
the parties were resumed, but no agreement resulted. 

Mr F. E. Harrison, the resident departmental representative on the Pacific 
coast, together. with Mr. J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia, also kept in touch with the two coal mining disputes on 
Vancouver island, and rendered all possible assistance looking to an amicable 
adjustment of the points at issue, visiting the mines on several occasions for 
this purpose. , 

The Chief Conciliation Officer of the department, Mr. M. 8S. Campbell, 
visited Minto and Saint John, N.B., during the month of January, 1928, in 
connection with an application received from certain coal miners in the employ 
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of the Avon Coal Company, Limited. The Honourable Mr. Heenan, Minister 
of Labour, also conferred in Ottawa during February with the manager of the 
company, who agreed that the company would restore the former wage rate 
desired by the employees and would rectify certain conditions as to which 
complaint had been made. The manager later notified the department that this 
undertaking had been put into effect as from February 28. 


STEAM RAILWAY DISPUTES 


The machinery of the statute was applied successfully during the year in 
procuring working arrangements between (1) the Canadian National Railways 
and its clerks, freight handlers, etc., to the number of 15,000; (2) the Canadian 
National Railways and 1,100 sleeping car conductors, dining car stewards, chefs, 
etce.; (3) the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company and 85 freight 
shed foremen, freight checkers, etc.; and (4) the Canadian Pacific. Railway 
Company and its marine freight handlers and grain elevator employees. In 
the last mentioned case two disputes, involving 375 and 140 employees 
respectively, were referred to one board. 

Another board established during the year dealt with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and certain of its employees in the 
mechanical department at the Angus shops, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ixxpress and Station 
Employees. The dispute grew out of a proposal submitted by the employees 
looking to an agreement as to rates of pay and working conditions, the point 
at issue which was considered by the board being the question as to whether 
or not certain employees in the Works Manager’s office at the Angus Shops, 
who, it was claimed by the company, held confidential positions, should be 
included in negotiations for a general agreement. The unanimous report of the 
board recommended that the company proceed to negotiate a general agreement 
with the employees at the Angus Shops, excluding employees in the Works 
Manager’s office; as to the latter group, the board recommended that they 
approach the employer with a view to arriving at an agreement specifically 
applying to themselves. Negotiations with respect to a general agreement as 
to wages and working conditions were in progress at the close of the fiscal year. 

Board reference was rendered unnecessary in the case of three railway labour 
disputes, an amicable adjustment having been effected in each case as a result of 
departmental mediation. The most important settlement was secured by the 
Honourable Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, in connection with a wage con- 
troversy involving 7,000 locomotive engineers in the employ of the Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, and Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railways. 
Mr. Heenan held several conferences in Ottawa and in Montreal with the 
various parties concerned, and with his assistance a settlement was reached 
whereby the employees secured a wage increase averaging five per cent. 

Through the efforts of Mr. M. S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the department, negotiations were also resumed in the case of a dispute between 
the Quebec Power Company and certain of its steam and electric railway shop 
employees. In amalgamating two shop staffs, hours of labour had been reduced 
and wages per hour in some cases increased; in others slightly reduced. The 
employees desired a further reduction in the hours worked and a substantial 
increase in the hourly wage rate. The direct negotiations resulted in an agree- 
ment whereby the employees secured the further reduction requested in the 
working hours and an increase in rates of pay sufficient to make the weekly 
wages equal to the earnings before the first reduction in hours. 

In another dispute, arising out of a request made by 400 employees in the 
stores department of the Canadian Pacific Railway for a revision of an agree- 
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ment including increased wages, a renewal of direct negotiations was secured 
through the intercession of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, a special representative of the 
department, and the application was withdrawn by the employees. Word was 
later received indicating that an agreement had been consummated. 


STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY DISPUTES 


Only one street railway dispute was referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation during the past year. This grew out of a demand by the 
electric railway employees of the British Columbia Electric Railway Company 
for increased wages and changed working conditions, the employees directly 
affected numbering 1,700. Both the employing company and the employees 
made application for a board. The report of the board was signed by the 
chairman and the company’s representative, and recommended continuance 
of the old agreement for a period of three years, with certain modifications, 
including an advance of one cent an hour for the third year to motormen and 
conductors. The employees’ representative on the board expressed the opinion 
in his minority report that the evidence submitted by the employees justified 
their request for increased wages and improved working conditions. The 
employees agreed by a referendum vote to accept the majority findings of the 
board, provided the agreement could be cancelled upon thirty days’ notice. 
The proposal that a thirty days’ cancellation clause should be included in the 
agreement was rejected by the company, who made a counter offer of a general 
wage increase of one cent an hour and other concessions if the men would 
accept a three-year agreement; the company’s offer was accepted by the 
employees. 

The motormen, conductors and busmen in the employ of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company submitted two applications under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act during the year. The first application was received in the 
department on May 7, 1927, and concerned the request of 850 employees for 
a wage increase of three cents an hour and certain alterations in working con- 
ditions. The Minister of Labour succeeded in bringing about a renewal of 
negotiations, during which the company offered the employees concerned a 
general increase of one cent per hour each year for three years, together with 
other improvements in working conditions. The offer was accepted by the 
employees and a three-year contract was signed. 

The second application from motormen, conductors and busmen employed 
by the Winnipeg Electric Company was received on January 26, 1928, and pro- 
tested against the alleged unjust dismissal of an employee. Word reached the 
department of considerable friction in this case and the Minister of Labour 
visited Winnipeg personally and held several conferences with the conflicting 
parties. The minister made certain proposals for a settlement of the dispute, 
to which both sides agreed to give consideration. The minister later instructed 
the departmental conciliation officers, Messrs. M. 8. Campbell and E. McG. 
Quirk, to proceed to Winnipeg for the purpose of working out the details of the 
settlement which was successfuly achieved. 


SHIPPING DISPUTE 


The only shipping dispute dealt with was carried over from the preceding 
fiscal year, a Board of Conciliation and Investigation having been established 
on November 2, 1926. The disputing parties were the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and their checkers and 
coopers, members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. Two interim reports were received 
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on November 17, 1926, and January 17, 1927, respectively, indicating that the 
board stood adjourned pending the outcome of direct negotiations between the 
parties. A satisfactory agreement was not, however, reached, and the board 
reconvened and submitted its final report on May 4, 1927, the board members 
being unanimous in recommending an increase of three cents an hour to the 
employees concerned. This recommendation was accepted by the employees, 
but rejected by the shipping interests. Word reached the department later, 
however, indicating that the shipping interests had notified their respective 
employees of an increase conforming with the board’s recommendation and 
effective as from October 1, 1927. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE DISPUTES 


Commercial telegraphers in the employ of the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs and being members of the Electrical Communication Workers of Canada 
applied during the year for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to deal 
with a dispute arising out of their request for increased wages and minor 
changes in working rules. At the time the application was received negotia- 
tions were in progress between the Canadian National Telegraphs and officials 
of the Commercial Telegraphers Union of America looking to a revision of the 
existing agreement governing rules and wages of telegraphers in the service 
of the company, and a new agreement with this latter union was signed effective 
October 1, 1927, providing for certain increases in wages and changes in work- 
ing conditions. 

A board was established during the year in the case of a dispute between 
the British Columbia Telephone Company and certain of its employees at Van- 
couver and Victoria, B.C., to the number of 260, involving union recognition, 
wages, hours, and other matters. The board’s findings, which were signed by 
the chairman and the company’s representative, were satisfactory to the com- 
pany, but were rejected by the employees, and a strike ballot was taken, the 
men voting, however, to remain at work. 


LIGHT AND POWER DISPUTES 


Electrical workers employed by the Dominion Power and Transmission 
Company in the Hamilton and Burlington district applied for a board to deal 
with their request for shorter hours without a change in their per diem wage 
rate. A comparison made by the board of rates of pay and working conditions 
of the Dominion Power and Transmission Company and the Hamilton Hydro 
Commission disclosed that the per diem wages earned by both classes of 
employees were practically the same, but that the daily working hours of the 
Hamilton Hydro Commission stood at eight, whereas the employees of the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company worked nine hours per day. 
The board was unanimous in recommending that the agreement under which 
the employees had been working continue in force until May 1, 1928. The 
chairman and the board member representing the employees recommended 
further that, when wages and working conditions are being negotiated after the 
expiration of the agreement, if the company’s application to the Ontario Railway 
Board for increased fares is granted, the employees be placed in the same position 
as employees of the Hamilton Hydro Commission with respect to wages and 
hours. The company’s representative on the board did not concur in the latter 
recommendation. The board’s recommendations were accepted by the employees, 
but only that portion as to which the board members were unanimous was accept- 
able to the company. 

Linemen and cable splicers employed by the Hydro-Electric System of the 
city of Winnipeg also applied during the year for a board to give consideration 
to their request for the abolition or modification of the agreement governing 
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appointment in the city’s service and which prevented the applicants from 
associating themselves with a trades union organization. The Minister of 
Labour conferred in Winnipeg with the parties concerned and made certain 
suggestions looking to a settlement of the dispute, which the representatives of 
the city agreed to place before the City Council. Consideration had not yet 
been given the matter by the City Council when the fiscal year closed. ) 


DISPUTES NOT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE DIRECT SCOPE OF THE STATUTE 


With the joint consent of the conflicting parties, Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were established in two disputes falling outside the direct juris- 
diction of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, as follows: (1) between 
the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, and its pulp and sulphite 
workers, and (2) between the Manitoba Telephone System and certain of its 
electricians being troublemen. In each case the board succeeded in effecting 
- a mutual understanding on the points at issue. The second application as sub- 
mitted to the department related to a dispute involving linemen, cable splicers, 
troublemen and station wiremen employed by the Manitoba Telephone System 
and also by the Winnipeg Electric Company, Limited. The Minister of Labour 
personally intervened in this controversy and an agreement was effected with 
respect to all matters in dispute with the exception of the wage rate for trouble- 
men in the employ of the Manitoba Telephone System, and this point only 
was referred to the Concilation Board. 

Word reached the department towards the close of the fiscal year that 
several hundred trimmers employed by General Motors at Oshawa, Ont., had 
gone on strike because of the adoption of a new scale of piece rates which 
employees in the trimming department alleged to be thirty or forty per cent 
lower than those previously in force, but which the employer claimed would 
yield as large daily earnings as before. Other employees ceased work in sym- 
pathy with the trimmers or were forced out as a result of several depart- 
ments being unable to function, approximately 5,500 employees being eventu- 
- ally out of.work. The industry concerned did not fall within the direct scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and a board could be established 
only by mutual agreement of the disputants. The minister acceded to the request 
of the strikers and sent the Chief Conciliation Officer, Mr. M. 8. Campbell, to 
Oshawa with a view to assisting the parties, if possible, in reaching an amic- 
able settlement. The Honourable Mr. Heenan himself visited Oshawa on 
March 30 and as a result of his conciliatory efforts the parties concerned con- 
sented to refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the management agreeing to pay the 
rates in force before the reduction pending the report of the board and to return 
all employees to their former positions. The employees accordingly returned 
to work on March 31, 1928, and a board was established shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year. 

Three disputes affecting civic employees were made the subject of appli- 
cations under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act during the year, the 
parties concerned in the first dispute being the Hydro-Electric Commission 
of the city of Hamilton and certain of its employees being members of Local 
138, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; in the other two cases 
fire fighters of the cities of Winnipeg and Vancouver, respectively, were involved. 
As none of these three disputes fell within the direct scope of the statute, a 
board could be established in any one case only with the joint consent of the 
disputing parties. The consent of the employer in each instance being with- 
held, no board was established. In the first mentioned dispute, however, direct 
negotiations were subsequently resumed which resulted in a settlement of the 
points at issue. 
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SuMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNbDER THE INDUSTRIAL DIsPuTES 
INVESTIGATION Act | 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned during the fiscal year 1927-28; (ii) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1928; 
(iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-1928, number of disputes dealt with; (iv) 
showing by calendar years, 1907-1928, number of disputes dealt with; and (v) 
containing statistical summary of operations under the statute for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1928. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1927, TO 
MARCH 31, 1928 
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*Including four cases left over from preceding year, as stated below. 


The proceedings under the Act during the year include four cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, namely: disputes 
between (1) Inverness Railway and Coal Company and certain of its miners; 
(2) Shipping Federation of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited, and certain of their employees being checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; (3) Canadian National Railways and certain of its 
employees being clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, passenger station 
employees, stores employees, stationary engineers, stationary firemen, classified 
and unclassified labourers in and around shops and warehouses, etc., as repre- 
sented by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; (4) British Col- 
umbia Telephone Company and certain of its employees being members of 
Locals 230 and 310, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

On March 31, 1928, results were still pending in connection with three 
applications concerning disputes between (1) General Motors of Canada, Lim- 
ited, and certain of its employees at Oshawa, Ontario; (2) Corporation of the 
City of Winnipeg and linemen and cable splicers employed by the Hydro-Electric 
System of the city; and (3) Canadian Pacific Railway Company and certain 
of its employees in the mechanical department at the Angus Shops, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 
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II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO 
MARCH 831, 1928 


Number of | Number 
applications} of strikes 
Industries affected for not 
Boards averted 
received or ended 
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34 . DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Text oF ReEvIsep STATUTE 


Following is the text of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
as appearing in the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927. 


CHAPTER 112 


An Act to aid in the Prevention and Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts in 
Mines and Industries connected with Public Utilities. 


SHORT TITLH 


Short title. 1. This Act may be cited as the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
1907, c. 20, s. 1. 
INTERPRETATION 
Definitions. 2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, 
‘« Appliea- (a) “application” means an application for the establishment of a Board 
tion.” under the provisions of this Act; 
“ Board.” (b) “Board” means a Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of this Act; 
een (c) “Department ” means the Department of Labour; 
* 4 (d) “dispute” or “industrial dispute” means any dispute or difference 
i ele : between an employer and one or more of his employees, as to matters 


dissutee” or things affecting or relating to work done or to be done by him 

j _ or them, or as to the privileges, rights and duties of employers or 
employees, not involving any such violation thereof as constitutes an 
indictable offence, and, without limiting the general nature of the 
above definition, includes all matters relating to 

(i) the wages allowance or other remuneration of employees, or the 
price paid or to be paid in respect of employment, 

(11) the hours of employment, sex, age, qualification or status of em- 
ployees, and the mode, terms and conditions of employment, 

(ii) the employment of children or any person or persons or class of 
persons, or the dismissal of or refusal to employ any particular 
person or persons or class of persons, 

(iv) claims on the part of an employer or any employee as to whether 
and, if so, under what circumstances, preference of employment 
should or should not be given to one class over another of persons 
being or not being members of labour or other organizations, 
British subjects or aliens, 

(v) materials supplied and alleged to be bad, unfit or unsuitable, or 
damage alleged to have been done to work, 

(vi) any established custom or usage, either generally or in the par- 
ticular district affected, 

(vii) the interpretation of an agreement or a clause thereof : 


“Employee.” (e) “employee” means any person employed by an employer to do any 
Employee skilled or unskilled manual or clerical work for hire or reward in any 
or industry to which this Act applies; and a lockout or strike. shall not, 
employer nor, where application for a Board is made within thirty days after 
PE cpbiee the dismissal, shall any dismissal, cause any employee to cease to be 
Gat iodeiokt an employee, or an employer to cease to be an employer, within the 
serie datos meaning and for the purposes of this Act; 

‘* Employer.” 


(f) “employer” means any person, company or corporation employing ten 
or more persons and owning or operating any mining property, agency 
of transportation or communication or public service utility, including, 
except as hereinafter provided, railways, whether operated by steam, 
electricity or other motive power, steamships, telegraph and telephone 
lines, gas, electric light, water and power works, or any number of 
such persons, companies or corporations acting together, or who in the 
opinion of the Minister have interests in common: 
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(g) “lockout,” without limiting the nature of its meaning, means a closing 
of a place of employment, or a suspension of work, or a refusal by an 
employer to continue to employ any number of his employees in con- 
sequence of a dispute, done with a view to compelling his employees, 
or to aid another employer in compelling his employees, to accept 
terms of employment; 

(h) “Minister” means the Minister of Labour; 


qi) “ prescribed ” means prescribed by this Act, or by any rules or regula- 
tions made hereunder; 


CPs Registrar ¥ means the Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under this Act; : 


(i) “ strike ” or “to go on strike,’ without limiting the nature of its 
meaning, means the cessation of work by a body of employees acting 
in combination, or a concerted refusal or a refusal under a common 
understanding of any number of employees to continue to work for 
an employer, in consequence of a dispute, done as a means of com- 
pelling their employer, or to aid other employees in compelling their 
employer, to accept terms of employment; 


(1) “trade union” or “union” means any organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating relations between employers and 
employees. 1907, c. 20, s. 2; 1918; c. 27, s. 1; 1920, c. 29, s. 1. 


APPLICATION OF ACT 


3. This Act shall apply to the following disputes only :— 


(a) Any dispute in relation to employment upon or in connection with 
any work, undertaking or business which is within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada, including, but not so as to 
restrict the generality of the foregoing, 


(i) works, undertakings or business operated or carried on for or in 
connection with navigation and shipping, whether inland or 
maritime, 

(11) lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings connecting any province with any other 


or others of the provinces, or extending beyond the limits of the 
province, 


(iii) lines of steamships between a province and any British or foreign 
country, 


(iv) ferries between any province and any British or foreign country, 
or between two provinces, 


(v) works, undertakings or business belonging to, carried on or oper- 
ated by aliens, including foreign corporations immigrating into 
Canada to carry on business, 


(vi) such works as, although wholly situate within the province, have 
been or may be declared by the Parliament of Canada to be for 
the general advantage of Canada, or for the advantage of two or 
more of the provinces, 


(vii) works, undertakings or business of any company or corporation 
incorporated by or under the authority of the Parliament of 
Canada; 


(b) Any dispute which is not within the exclusive legislative authority of 
any provincial legislature to regulate in the manner provided by this 
Act; 


(c) Any dispute which the Governor in Council may by reason of any real 
or apprehended national emergency declare to be subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act; 


(d) Any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of 
any province and which by the legislation of the province is made 
subject to the provisions of this Act. 
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Construction 
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administer 
Act. 
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Board not 
to be 
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Members 
of Board. 


Procedure 
for 
appoint- 
ment of 
members 
of Board. 
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2. The provisions of this section shall not be construed so as to extend the 
meaning of the word “employer” as hereinbefore defined. 1925, c. 14, s. 1. 


ADMINISTRATION 


4. The Minister shall have the general administration of this Act. 1907, 
c. 20, s. 3. 


5. The Governer in Council shall appoint a Registrar of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, who shall have the powers and perform the duties 
prescribed. 

2. The office of Registrar may be held either separately or in conjunction 
with any other office in the public service, and in the latter case the Registrar 
may, if the Governor in Council thinks fit, be appointed, not by name, but by 
reference to such other office, whereupon the person who for the time being 
ae pen Spry or performs its duties, shall by virtue thereof be the Registrar. 

07, c. 20, s. 4. 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION AND INVESTIGATION 
Constitution of Boards 


6. Wherever any dispute exists between an employer and any of his 
employees, and the parties thereto are unable to adjust it, either of the parties 
to the dispute may make application to the Minister for the establishment of 
a Board, to which the dispute may be referred under the provisions of this Act. 


2. In the case of a dispute between a railway company and its employees, 
such dispute may be referred, for the purpose of conciliation and investigation, 
under the provisions concerning railway disputes in the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. 1907, c. 20, s. 5. 


7. Whenever, under this Act, an application is made in due form for the 
establishment of a Board, the Minister shall, within fifteen days from the date 
at which the application is received, establish such Board under his hand and 
seal of office, if satisfied that the provisions of this Act apply. 


2. The decision of the Minister as to the granting or refusal of a Board 
shall be final, and when a Board is granted by the Minister, it shall be con- 
clusively deemed to be authorized by and to be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, and no order shall be made or process or proceeding had 
or taken in any court to question the granting or refusal of a Board, or to 
review, prohibit, or restrain the establishment of such Board or the proceed- 
ings thereof. 1918, c. 27, s. 2. 


8. Every Board shall consist of three members who shall be appointed by 
the Minister. 


2. Of the three members of the Board one shall be appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and one on the recommendation of the 
employees, and the third on the recommendation of the members so chosen. 
1907, c. 20, s. 7. 


9. For the purposes of appointment of the members of the Board, the fol- 

lowing provisions shall apply :— 

(a) Each party to the dispute may, at the time of making application or 
within five days after being requested so to do by the Minister, 
recommend the name of one person who is willing and ready to act 
as a member of the Board, and the Minister shall appoint such person 
a member of the Board; 

(b) If either’ of the parties fails or neglects to duly make any recommen- 
dation within the said period, or such extension thereof as the Minis- 
ter, on cause shown, grants, the Minister shall, as soon thereafter as 

possible, appoint a fit person to be a member of the Board; and such 
member shall be deemed to be appointed on the recommendation of 
the said party; 

(c) The members chosen on the recommendation of the parties may, 
within five days after their appointment, recommend the name of one 
person who is willing and ready to act as a third member of the 
a and the Minister shall appoint such person a member of the 

oar 
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(d) If the members chosen on the recommendation of the parties fail or 
neglect to duly make any recommendation within the said period, or 
such extension thereof as the Minister, on cause shown, grants, the 
Minister shall, as soon thereafter as possible, appoint a fit person to 
be a third member of the Board, and such member shall be deemed 
te = oi me on the recommendation of the two other members of 

e Board; 


(e) The third member shall be the chairman of the Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 8. 


: 10. As soon as possible after the Board has been fully established by the 
Minister, the Registrar shall notify the parties of the names of the members of 
the Board and the chairman thereof, and such notification shall be final and 
conclusive for all purposes. 1907, c. 20, s. 9. 


11. Every member of a Board shall hold office from the time of his appoint- 
ment until-the report of the Board is signed and transmitted to the Minister, 
and for the purposes of subsection two of section twenty-eight of this Act, from 
the time the Board is reconvened by the chairman until the report required 
en anal section is transmitted to the Minister. 1907, c. 20, s. 10; 1918, 
C227) 8. 3: 


12. No person shall act as a member of a Board who has any direct pecu- 
niary interest in the issue of a dispute referred to such Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 11. 


13. Every vacancy in the membership of a Board shall be supplied in the 
same manner as in the case of the original appointment of every person 
appointed. 1907, c. 20, s. 12. 


14. Before entering upon the exercise of the functions of their office, the 
members of a Board. including the chairman, shall make oath or afirmation 
before a justice of the peace or other person authorized to administer an oath 
or affirmation that they will faithfully and impartially perform the duties of 
their office, and also that, except in the discharge of their duties, they will not 
disclose to any person any of the evidence or other matter brought before the 
Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 18; 1910, c. 29, s. 1. 


15. The department may provide the Board with a secretary, stenographer, 
or such other clerical assistance as to the Minister appears necessary for the 
efficient carrying out of the provisions of this Act. 1907, c. 20, s. 14. 


Procedure for Reference of Disputes to Boards 


16. For the purpose of determining the manner in which, and the persons 
by whom, an application for the establishment of a Board is to be made, the 
following provisions shall apply :— 


(a) The application shall be made in writing in the prescribed form, and 
shall be in substance a request to the Minister to establish a Board to 
which the existing dispute may be referred under the provisions of this 
Act; 

(b) The application shall be accompanied by a statement setting forth, 

(i) the parties to the dispute, 

(ji) the nature and cause of the 
demands made by either party upon the other, 
is taken, 

(iii) an approximate estimate of the number of persons affected or hkely 
to be affected by the dispute, 

(iv) the efforts made by the parties themselves to adjust the dispute. 


2. A statutory declaration shall accompany the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board, setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the dispute or a 
reference thereof by the Minister to a Board, to the best of the knowledge 
and belief of the declarant a lockout or strike will be declared, and, except 
where the application is made by an employer in consequence of an intended 
change in wages or hours proposed by the said employer, that the necessary 
authority to declare such lockout or strike has been obtained; or, where a 
dispute directly affects employees in more than one province and such employees 
are members of a trade union having a general committee authorized to carry 


dispute, including any claims or 
to which exception 
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on negotiations in disputes between employers:and employees and so recognized 
by the employer, a statutory declaration by the chairman or president and by 
the secretary of such-committee setting forth that, failing an adjustment of the 
dispute or a reference thereof by the Minister to a Board, to the best of the 
knowledge and belief of the declarants a strike will be declared, that the 
dispute has been the subject of negotiations between the committee of the 
employees and the employer, or that it has been impossible to secure conference 
or to enter into negotiations, that all efforts to obtain a satisfactory settlement 
have failed, and that there is no reasonable hope of securing a settlement 
by further effort or negotiations. 


3. The application may mention the name of a person who is willing and 
ready and desires to act as a member of the Board representing the party or 
parties making the application. 1907, c. 20, s. 15: 1925, c. 14, s. 2. 


17. The application and the declaration accompanying it shall be signed, 
if made 
(a) by an employer who is an individual, by the employer himself: 


(b) by an employer which is a partnership, firm or association, by a 
majority of the partners or members; 


(c) by an employer which is an incorporated company or corporation, by 
some one of its duly authorized managers or by one or more of the 
principal executive officers: 

(d) by employees who are members of a trade union, by two of its 
officers authorized in writing by s majority of the union members 
affected; but if such authorization is obtained by a vote taken in whole 
or in part at a meeting such meeting shall be called on not less than 
three days’ notice and the vote shall be by ballot, and where a dispute 
directly affects employees in more than one province and such employees 
are members of a trade union having a general committee authorized 
to carry on negotiations in disputes between employers and employees, 
and so recognized by the employer, the application and the declaration 
may be signed by the chairman or president and by the secretary of 
the said committee; 


(e) by employees some or all of whom are not members of a trade union, 
by two of their number authorized in writing by a majority of such 
employees, and if such authorization is obtained in whole or in part 
by a vote at a meeting, such meeting shall be called on not less 
than three days’ notice and the vote shall be by ballot. 


2. If more than one employer, or more than one trade union, or the 
employees of more than one employer, is or are interested, then and in such 
case the application and declaration shall be signed in the manner aforesaid 
by or on behalf of each employer or trade union or the employees of each 
employer so interested, or by or on behalf of a majority of such employers, 
or trades unions, or of such employees. 1920, c. 29, s. 2. 


18. Every application for the establishment of a Board shall be trans- 
mitted by post by registered letter addressed to the Registrar of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, Department of Labour, Ottawa, and the date 
of the receipt of such registered letter at the department shall be regarded as 
the date of the receipt of such application. 1907,..¢: 20, 8: 17. 


19. In every case where an application is made for the establishment of a 
Board the party making application shall, at the time of transmitting it to 
the Registrar, also transmit by registered letter to the other party to the 
dispute, or by personal delivery, a copy of the application and of the accom- 
panying statement and declaration. 1907, c. 20, s. 18. 


20. Upon receipt by either party to a dispute of a copy of the application 
for the establishment of a Board such party shall, without delay, prepare a 
statement in reply to the application and transmit it by registered letter, or 
by personal delivery, to the Registrar and to the party making the applica- 
tion. 1907, c. 20, s. 19. , 


21. Copies of applications or statements in reply thereto, to be trans- 


mitted to the other party under any of the preceding sections, shall be sent 
where the other party is 


employers are members of an association authorized to carry on negotiations in 
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(a) an employer, an incorporated company or corporation, to the manager tions 


or other principal executive officer of the company or corporation; an 
‘ ; copies 0 
(b) an employer other than an incorporated company or corporation, applications 


to the employer himself or to the employer in the name of the business and replies 
or firm as commonly known; between 


(c) composed of employees, members of a trade union, to the president pases ats 
and secretary of such union; ORO ae 


(d) composed of employees, some or all of whom are not members of a 
trade union, 


(1) where some of the employees are members of a trade union, to the 
president and secretary of the union as representing the employees 
belonging to the union, 


(ii) where some of the employees are not members of a trade unicn 


and there are no persons authorized to represent such employees, 
to ten of their number, 


(iii) where, under paragraph (e) of subsection one of section seventeen, 
two persons have been authorized to make an application, to such 
two persons. 


To whom 
copies of 
applications 


29. When the other party comprises more than one employer and those 


disputes between employers and employees, copies of applications or statements and replies 
in reply shall be transmitted to the secretary or principal executive officer of ere to be 
such association; when no such association exists, copies of the applications or 8e™*- 
statements in reply shall be transmitted to each employer individually, or by Associations 
agreement one employer may be designated by the individual employers con- of 

cerned to receive copies of applications or statements in reply. en plo 


3. When in any individual industry the other party comprises more than Groups of 


one trade union and the latter are grouped in a council or federation authorized trade unions. 
to carry on negotiations between employers or employees, copies of applications 

or statements in reply shall be transmitted to the president or secretary of such 

council or federation; when no such council or federation exists, copies of appli- 

eations or statements in reply shall be transmitted to the president or secretary 

of each individual union. 1907, c. 20, s. 20; 1920, c. 29, s. a 


Functions, Powers and Procedure of Boards eee 
Py» ; At least 
22. Any dispute may be referred to a Board by application in that behalf ten 


made in due form by any party thereto; but no dispute shall be the subject employees 
of reference to a Board under this Act in any case in which the employees pe in 
affected by the dispute are fewer than ten. 1907, c. 20, s. 21. * 


by dispute. 
23. Upon the Board being fully established the Registrar shall forward Method of 


to the chairman a copy of the application for establishment of such Boards aan Tere 


of its accompanying statement and declaration, and of the statement in reply, 
and the Board shall forthwith proceed to deal with the matters referred to in 


disputes to 
Board. 


these documents. 


2. Should it at any stage of the proceedings be made to appear to the Additional 


Minister that it is necessary, in order to deal satisfactorily with the matters matters 


referred to the Board, the Minister may under his hand and seal of office 


in dispute, that some other matter or matters involved in or incidental to those parton 
appearing in the application and statement in answer, if any, should also be t Board. 


refer such matters to the Board accordingly. 1907, c. 20, s. 22; 1918, c. 27,.8..4: 


24. In every case where a dispute is duly referred to a Board it shall be Duties of 


the duty of the Board to endeavour to bring about a settlement of the dispute, Board. 
and to this end the Board shall, in such manner as it thinks fit, expeditiously 


and carefully inquire into the dispute and all matters affecting the merits and 
right settlement thereof. 


2 In the course of such inquiry the Board may make all such suggestions 


and do all such things as it deems right and proper for inducing the parties 
to come to a fair and amicable settlement of the dispute, and may adjourn 
the proceedings for any period the Board thinks reasonable to allow the parties 
to agree upon terms of settlement. 1907, c. 20, s. 23. 
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25. If a settlement of the dispute is arrived at by the parties during ihe 
course of its reference to the Board, a memorandum of the settlement shall 
be drawn up by the Board and signed by the parties, and shall, if the parties so 
agree, be binding as if made a recommendation by the Board under section 
sixty-three of this Act, and a copy thereof with a report upon the proceedings 
shall be forwarded to the Minister. 1907, c. 20, s. 24. 


26. If a settlement of the dispute is not arrived at during the course of its 
reference to the Board, the Board shall make a full report thereon to the 


Minister, which report shall set forth the various proceedings and steps taken by 


the Board for the purpose of fully and carefully ascertaining all the facts and 
circumstances, and shall also set forth such facts and circumstances, and its find- 
ings therefrom, including the cause of the dispute and the Board’s recommenda- 
tion for the settlement of the dispute according to the merits and substantial 
justice of the case. 1907, c. 20, s. 25. 


27. The Board’s recommendation shall deal with each item of the dispute 
and shall state in plain terms, and avoiding as far as possible all technicalities, 
what in the Board’s opinion ought or ought not to be done by the respective 
parties concerned. 

2. Wherever it appears to the Board expedient so to do, its recommenda- 
tion shall also state the period during which the proposed settlement shouid 
continue in force, and the date from which it should commence. 1907, c. 20, s. 26. 


28. The Board’s report and recommendation shall be made to the Minister 
in writing, and shall be signed by such of the members as concur therein, and 
shall be transmitted by the chairman by registered letter to the Registrar as 
soon as practicable after the reference of the dispute to the Board; and in the 
same manner a minority report may be made by any dissentng member of the 
Board. 


2. Where any question arises as to the meaning or application of, or as to 
anything relating to or connected with, 
(a) any recommendation made by the Board; or 


(6) any settlement agreement drawn up by the Board under section twenty- 
five of this Act: 


the Minister, where he deems it expedient, may, on the application of either 
party or of his own motion, request from the chairman of the Board an expres- 
sion of the Board’s opinion upon such question, and the chairman shall upon 
receipt of such request reconvene the Board, and the Board shall as soon as 
practicable report to the Minister its opinion upon such question. 1907, c. 20, 
8. 2415 1018 GC. Qi sae, : 


29. Upon receipt of the Board’s report the Minister shall forthwith cause 
the report to be filed in the office of the Registrar and a copy thereof to be sent 
free of charge to the parties to the dispute, and to the representative of any 
newspaper published in Canada who applies therefor, and the Minister may 
distribute copies of the report, and of any minority report, in such manner as 
to him seems most desirable as a means of securing a compliance with the 
Board’s recommendation. 

2. The Registrar shall, 
scribed fee, 
s.. 28. 


upon application, supply certified copies for a pre- 
to persons other than those mentioned in this section. 1907, c. 20, 


30. For the information of Parliament and the public, the report and 
recommendations of the Board, and any minority report, shall, without delay, 
be published in the Labour Gazette, either verbatim or in summary form as the 
Minister may determine. 1918, c. 27, s. 5. 


31. For the purpose of its inquiry the Board shall have all the powers of 
summoning before it and enforcing the attendance of witnesses, of administering 
oaths, and of requiring witnesses to give evidence on oath or on solemn affirma- 
tion, if they are persons entitled to affirm in civil matters, and to produce such 
books, papers or other documents or things as the Board deems requisite to the 
full investigation of the matters into which it is inquiring, as is vested in any 
court of record in civil cases. 

2, Any member of the Board may administer an oath, and the Board may 
accept, admit and call for such evidence as in equity and good conscience it 
thinks fit, whether strictly legal evidence or not. 1907, c. 20, s. 30. 
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32. The summons shall be in the prescribed form, and may require any 
person to produce before the Board any books, papers or other documents or 
things in his possession or under his control in any way relating to the proceed- 
ings. 1907, c. 20, s. 31. 


33. All books, papers and other documents-or things produced before the 
Board, whether voluntarily or in pursuance to summons, may be inspected by 
the Board and also by such parties as the Board allows; but the information 
obtained therefrom shall not, except in so far as the Board deems it expedient, 
be made public, and such parts of the books, papers or other documents as in 
the opinion of the Board do not relate to the matter at issue may be sealed up. 
1907, c. 20, s. 32. 


34. Any party to the proceedings shall be competent and may be compelled 
to give evidence as a witness. 1907, c. 20, s. 33. 


35. Every person who is summoned and duly attends as a witness shall be 
entitled to an allowance for expenses according to the scale for the time being 
in force with respect to witnesses in civil suits in the superior courts in the 
province where the inquiry is being conducted, with a minimum allowance of 
four dollars per day. 1907, c. 20, s. 84; 1920, c. 29, s. 4. 


36. Where a reference has been made to the Board of a dispute between a 
railway company and its employees, any witness summoned by the Board in 
connection with the dispute shall be entitled to free transportation over any 
railway en route when proceeding to the place of meeting of the Board and 
thereafter returning to his home, and the Board shall furnish to such witness a 
proper certificate evidencing his right to such free transportation. 1907, c. 20, 
BSD: 


_ 37. If any person who has been duly served with’ such summons and to 
whom at the same time payment or tender has been made of his reasonable 
travelling expenses according to the aforesaid scale, fails to duly attend or to 
duly produce any book, paper or other document or thing as required by his 
summons, he shall be guilty of an offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, unless he shows that there was good and sufficient cause 
for such failure. 1907, c. 20, 5. 36. 


38. If, in any prcceedings before the Board, any person wilfully insults any 
member of the Board or wilfully interrupts the proceedings, or without good 
cause refuses to give evidence, or is guilty in any other manner of any wilful 
contempt in the face of the Board, any officer of the Board or any constable 
may take the person offending into custody and remove him from the precincts 
of the Board, to be detained in custody until the rising of the Board, and the 
person so offending shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 1907, c. 20, s. 37. 


39. The Board, or any member thereof, and, on being authorized in writing 
by the Board, any other person, may, without any other warrant than this Act, 
at any time, enter any building, mine, mine workings, ship, vessel, factory, work- 
shop, place or premises of any kind, wherein, or in respect of which, any industry 
is carried on or any work is being or has been done or commenced, or any matter 
or thing is taking place or has taken place, which has been made the subject 
of a reference to the Board, and inspect and view any work, material, machin- 
ery, appliance or article therein, and interrogate any persons in or upon any 
such building, mine, mine workings, ship, vessel, factory, workshop, place or 
premises as aforesaid, in respect of or in relation to any matter or thing here- 
inbefore mentioned, and any person who hinders or obstructs the Board or any 
such person authorized as aforesaid, in the exercise of any power conferred by 
this section, shall be guilty of an offence and be liable to a penalty not exceed- 


ing one hundred dollars. 1907, c. 20, s. 38. 


40. Any party to a reference may be represented before the Board by 
three or less than three persons designated for the purpose, or by counsel or 
solicitor where allowed as hereinafter provided. 1907, c. 20, s. 39. 


‘41. Every party appearing by a representative shall be bound by the acts 
of such representative. 1907, c. 20, s. 40 
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42. No counsel or solicitor shall be entitled to appear or be heard before 
the Board, except with the consent of the parties to the dispute, and notwith- 
standing such consent the Board may decline to allow counsel or solicitors to 
appear. 1907, c. 20, s. 41. 


43. Persons other than British subjects shall not be allowed to act as 
members of a Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 42. 


44. If, without good cause shown, any party to proceedings before the 
Board fails to attend or to be represented, the Board may proceed as if he had 
duly attended or had been represented. 1907, c. 20, s. 43 


45. The sittings of the Board shall be held at such time and place as are 
from time to time fixed by the chairman, after consultation with the other 
members of the Board, and the parties shall be notified by the chairman as 
to the time and place at which sittings are to be held: Provided that, so far 
as practicable, the Board shall sit in the locality within which the subject 
matter of the proceeding before it arose. 1907, c. 20, s. 44. 


46. The proceedings of the Board shall be conducted in public: Provided 
that at any such proceedings before it, the Board, on its own motion, or on the 
application of any of the parties, may direct that the proceedings shall be con- 
ducted in private and that all persons other than the parties, their representa- 
tives, the officers of the Board and the witnesses under examination shall with- 
draw. 1907, c. 20, s. 45. 


47. The decision of a majority of the members present at a sitting of the 
Board shall be the decision of the Board, and the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the majority of its members shall be those of the Board. 1907, c. 20, 
s. 46. ; 


48. The presence of the chairman and at least one other member of the 
Board shall be necessary to constitute a sitting of the Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 47. 


49. In case of the absence of any one member from a meeting of the Board 
the other two members shall not proceed, unless it is shown that the third 
member bas been notified of the meeting in ample time to admit of his 
attendance. 


2. If any member of a Board dies, or becomes incapacitated, or refuses or 
ddan to act, his successor shall be appnointed in the manner provided with 
respect to the original member of the Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 48 


50. The Board may at any time dismiss any matter referred to it which 
it thinks frivolous or trivial. 1907, c. 20, s. 49. 


51. The Board may, with the consent of the Minister, employ competent 
experts or assessors to examine the books or official reports of either party, and 
to advise it upon any technical or other matter material to the investigation, 
but shall not disclose such reports or the results of such inspection or examina- 
tion under this section without the consent of both the parties to the dispute. 
1907, c. 20, s. 50. 


REMUNERATION AND EXPENSES OF BOARD 
52. The members of a Board shall be remunerated for their services as 
follows:— 


(a) To members other than the chairman, an allowance of five dollars a 
day for a time not exceeding three days during which the members may 
be actually engaged in selecting a third member of the Board; 


(b) To each member of the Board, including the chairman, an allowance 
at the rate of twenty dollars for each day’s sitting of the Board and 
for each day necessarily engaged in travelling from or to his place 
of renee to attend or after attending a meeting of the Board. 1910, 
c. 29, s. 4. 
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53. No member of the Board shall accept in addition to his salary as a 
member of the Board any perquisite or gratuity of any kind, from any corpora- 
tion, association, partnership or individual in any way interested in any matter 
er thing before or about to be brought before the Board in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 


2. The accepting of such perquisite or gratuity by any member of the 
Board shall be an offence and shall render such member liable to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars. 1907, c. 20, s. 52. 


54. Each member of the Board will be entitled to his actual necessary 
travelling expenses for each day that he is engaged in travelling from or to 
his place of residence for the purpose of attending or after having attended 
a meeting of the Board. 1907, c. 20, s. 53. 


55. All expenses of the Board, including expenses for transportation incurred 
by the members thereof or by persons under its order in making investigations 
under this Act, salaries of employees and agents, and fees and mileage to 
witnesses, shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor, approved by the chairman of the Board, which vouchers shali be 
forwarded by the chairman to the Minister. . 


2. The chairman shall also forward to the Minister a certified and detailed 
statement of the sittings of the Board, and of the members present at such 
sittings. 1907, c. 20, s. 54. 


DUTIES OF THE REGISTRAR 


56. It shall be the duty of the Registrar 


(a) to receive and register, and, subject to the provisions of this Act, to 
deal with all applications by employers or employees for a reference 
of any dispute to a Board, and to at once bring to the Minister’s 
attention every such application; 
to conduct such correspondence with the parties and members of Boards 
as may be necessary to establish any Board as speedily as possible in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act; 
to receive and file all reports and recommendations of Boards, and 
conduct such correspondence and do such things as may assist in render- 
ing effective the recommendations of the Boards, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act; 
to keep a register in which shall be entered the particulars of all 
applications, references, reports and recommendations relating to the 
establishment of a Board, and its proceedings; and to safely keep all 
applications, statements, reports, recommendations and other documents 
relating to proceedings before the Board, and, when so required, trans- 
mit all or any of such to the Minister; 
to supply to any parties, on request, information as to this Act, or any 
regulations or proceedings hereunder, and also to furnish parties to a 
dispute and members of the Board with necessary blank forms, forms 
of summons or other papers or documents required in connection with 
the effective carrying out of the provisions of this Act; 
(f) generally, to do all such things and take all such proceedings as may 
be required in the performance of his duties prescribed under this Act 
or any regulations hereunder. 1907, c. 20, s. 55. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS PRIOR TO AND PENDING A REFERENCE TO A BOARD ILLEGAL 


57. It shall be unlawful for any employer to declare or cause a lockout, 
or for any employee to go on strike, on account of any dispute prior to or 
during a reference of such dispute to a Board under the provisions of this 
Act, or prior to or during a reference under the provisions concerning railway 
disputes in the Conciliation and Labour Act; 


2. Nothing in this Act shall prohibit the suspension or discontinuance of 
any industry or of the working of any persons therein for any cause not 
constituting a lockout or strike. 
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3. Except where the parties have entered into an agreement under section 
sixty-three of this Act, nothing in this Act shall be held to restrain any employer 
from declaring a lockout, or any employee from going on strike, in respect 
of any dispute which has been duly referred to a Board and which has been 
dealt with under section twenty-five or twenty-six of this Act, or in respect 
of any dispute which has been the subject of a reference under the provisions 
concerning railway disputes in the Conciliation and Labour Act. 1907, ce. 20, 
s. 56. 


58. Employers and employees shall give at least thirty days’ notice of an 
intended or desired change affecting conditions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours; and in the event of such intended or desired change resulting in 
a dispute, it shall be unlawful for the employer to make effective a proposed 
change in wages or hours or for the employees to go on strike, until the 
dispute has been finally dealt with by a Board, and a copy of its report 
has been delivered through the Registrar to both the parties affected. 


2. The application for the appointment of a Board shall be made by the 
employers or employees proposing the change in wages or in hours: neither 
of those parties shall alter the conditions of employment with respect to wages 
or hours, or on account of the dispute do or be concerned in doing directly 
or indirectly, anything in the nature of a lockout or strike, or a suspension or 
discontinuance of employment or work, but the relationship of employer and 
employee shall continue uninterrupted by the dispute, or anything arising out 
of the dispute. é 

3. If, in the opinion of the Board, either party uses this or any other 
provision of this Act for the purpose of unjustly maintaining a given condition 
of affairs through delay, and the Board so reports to the Minister, such party 
shall be guilty of an offence, and liable to the same penalties as are imposed 
for a violation of the last preceding section. 1925, c. 14, s. 3. 


59. Any employer declaring or causing a lockout or making effective a 
change in wages or hours contrary to the provisions of this Act shall be liable 
to a fine of not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand 
dollars, for each day or part of a day that such lockout or change exists. 1925, 
ce. 14, s. 4. 


60. Any employee who goes on strike contrary to the provisions of this 
Act shall be liable to a fine of not less than ten dollars, nor more than fifty 
dollars, for each day or part of a day that such employee is on strike. 1907, 
c.20, s. 59. 4 


61. Any person who incites, encourages or aids in any manner any employer 
to declare or continue a lockout, or any employee to go or continue on strike, 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
to a fine of not less than fifty dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars. 
1907, c. 20, s. 60. 


62. The procedure for enforcing penalties imposed or authorized to be 
imposed by this Act shall be that prescribed by the provisions of the Criminal 
Code relating to summary convictions. 1907, c. 20, s. 61. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


63. Either party to a dispute which may be referred under this Act to a 
Board may agree in writing, at any time before or after the Board has made 
its report and recommendation, to be bound by the recommendation of the 
Board in the same manner as parties are bound upon an award made pursuant 
to a reference to arbitration on the order of a court of record. 

2. Every agreement so to be bound made by one party shall be forwarded 
to the Registrar who shall communicate it to the other party, and if the other 
party agrees in like manner to be bound by the recommendation of the 
Board, then the recommendation shall be made a rule of the said court on 
the application of either party and shall be enforceable in like manner. 1907, 
ce. 20, s. 62. 


64. In the event of a dispute arising in any industry or trade other than 
such as may be included under the provisions of this Act, and such dispute 
threatens to result in a lockout or strike, or has actually resulted in a lockout 
or strike, either of the parties may agree in writing to allow such dispute 
to be referred to a Board to be established under the provisions of this Act. 
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2. Every agreement to allow such reference shall be forwarded to the 
Registrar, who shall communicate it to the other party, and if such other 
party agrees in like manner to allow the dispute to be referred to a Board, 
the dispute may be so referred as if the industry or trade and the parties 
were included within the provisions of this Act. 


3. From the time that the parties have been notified in writing by the 


Registrar that, in consequence of their mutual agreement to refer the dispute 
tc a Board under the provisions of this Act, the Minister has decided to refer 
such dispute, the lockout or strike, if in existence, shall forthwith cease, and 
the provisions of this Act shall bind the parties. 1907, c. 20, s. 63. 


65. Where in any industry any strike or lockout has occurred, or seems to 
the Minister to be imminent, and in the public interest or for any other reason 
it seems to the Minister expedient, the Minister, on the application of any 
municipality interested, or of the mayor, reeve, or other head officer or acting 
head officer thereof, or of his own motion, may, without application of either 
of the parties to the dispute, strike, or lockout, whether it involves one or 
more employers or employees in the employ of one or more employers, estab- 
lish a Board under this Act in respect of any dispute, or strike or lockout, or 
may In any such case, if it seems to him expedient, either with or without an 
application from any interested party, recommend to the Governor in Council 
the appointment of some person or persons as commissioner or commissioners 
under the provisions cf the Inquiries Act to inquire into the dispute, strike 
or lockout, or into any matters or circumstances connected therewith. 1918, 
c. 22,-s. 6:..1920, .¢.- 29... .6. 


66. The Minister, where he deems it expedient, may, either upon or with- 
out any application in that behalf, make or cause to be made any inquiries he 
thinks fit regarding industrial matters, and may cause such steps to be taken 
by his Department and the officers thereof as seem calculated to secure indus- 
trial peace and to promote conditions favourable to settlement of disputes. 
2913, c.-2/, 9. ©. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


67. No court of the Dominion of Canada, or of any province or territory 
thereof, shall have power or jurisdiction to recognize or enforce, or to receive 
in evidence, any report of a Board, or any testimony or proceedings before a 
Board, as against any person or for any purpose, except in the case of the 
prosecution of such person for perjury. 1907, c 20. s. 64. 


68. No proceeding under this Act shall be a.ned invalid by reason of 
any defect of form or any technical irregularity. 1907, c. 20, s. 65. 


69. The Minister shall determine the allowance or amounts to be paid to 
all persons, other than the members of a Board, employed by the Government 
or any Board, including the Registrar, secretaries, cierks, experts, stenogra- 
phers or other persons performing any services under the provisions of this 
Act. 1907, c. 20, s. 66. 


70. In case of prosecutions under this Act, whether a conviction is or is 
not obtained, it shall be the duty of the clerk of the court before which any 
such prosecution takes place to briefly report the particulars of such prosecu- 
tion to the Registrar within thirty days after it has been determined, and such 
clerk shall be entitled to a prescribed fee in payment of his services. 1907, 
G. 20. ‘s.. 67, 


71. The Governor in Council may make regulations as to the time within 
which anything hereby authorized shall be done, and also as to any other 
matter or thing which appears to him necessary or advisable to the effectual 
working of the several provisions of this Act. sc 

2. All such regulations shall go into force on the day of the publication 
thereof in the Canada Gazette, and they shall be laid before Parliament within 
fifteen days after such publication, or, if Parliament is not then in session, 
within fifteen days after the opening of the next session thereof. 1907, 
c. 20, s. 68. 


72. All charges and expenses incurred by the Government in connection 
with the administration of this Act shall be defrayed out of such appropria- 
tions as are made by Parliament for that purpose. 1907, c. 20, s. 69. 


- 73. An annual report with respect to the matters transacted by him under 
this Act shall be made by the Minister to the Governor General, and shall be 
laid before Parliament within the first fifteen days of each session thereof. 
1907, c. 20, s. 70. 
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Il. CONCILIATION WORK 


Throughout the years of its existence the services of the Department of 
Labour have been utilized in the adjustment of labour disputes affecting various 
classes of industry. Under the authority of the Conciliation Act, the present 
Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, during his connection 
with the Department of Labour, established an international reputation as a 
successful mediator, and the good work of assisting on request in the avoid- 
ance and settlement of labour troubles has gone on ever since. During the 
fiscal year under review the services of the department were made use of in 
connection with the adjustment of a number of labour disputes. In certain 
cases in which application had been made for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
it was found that the Act did not apply, but the department lent the assist- 
ance of its officers in promoting an amicable settlement; in other cases it was 
not found necessary to proceed with the establishment of a board since the 
difficulties were adjusted through the assistance of a conciliator from the depart- 
ment. In many of the disputes where a settlement was secured by concilia- 
tion and no strike took place, it was considered desirable to give the matter as 
little publicity as possible. For this reason often the department’s most success- 
ful efforts in conciliation work become known only to the chief representa- 
tives of the disputants. 

The Minister of Labour evinced a personal interest in the settlement of all 
industrial controversies which came to the attention of the department, and 
himself mediated in a number of individual disputes, his efforts in promoting 
good relations between employers and employees meeting with signal success 
both in Eastern and Western Canada. Through his instrumentality a number 
of threatened interruptions of work were avoided, among them being the follow- 
ing: a dispute involving 7,000 locomotive engineers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway and Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railways; a threatened cessation of work in the Minto coal fields, 
New Brunswick; and a dispute affecting 800 motormen, conductors and bus- 
men employed by the Winnipeg Electric Company. In several other instances 
in which work had already been interrupted by labour disputes, the Minister 
intervened with a view to securing a resumption of direct negotiations, and 
in this way secured a settlement of a strike of carpenters in Toronto which had 
involved also a sympathetic strike in the other building trades there. He also 
visited Oshawa in connection with a strike of the employees of the General 
Motors of Canada, Limited, and in company with one of the departmental 
officers secured a resumption of operations and the reference of the matters in 
question to a board under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Through 
the Minister’s efforts also, a fair wage clause for the protection of labour, in the 
terms following, was included in an agreement between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Manitoba Paper Company, extending the areas in northern Mani- 
toba within which the latter might cut pulpwood for use in its pulp and paper 
mills at Pine Falls, Manitoba:— 


That the company shall pay to those employed in the industry wages rates not less than 
those which are generally accepted as current in each trade or occupation in similar indus- 
tries, and shall maintain conditions of labour not less favourable than those prevailing in 
similar industries in the district. 


The Minister of Labour was also instrumental in having the wages of marine 
engineers equalized in all Government departments with the wages rates already 
in effect on the Pacific coast. 
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Mr. M.S. Campbell, of Dryden, Ont., was appointed on November 1, 1927, as 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department of Labour, with headquarters at 
Ottawa, to be in general charge of conciliation work. Mr. Campbell entered 
upon his duties at once and has since assisted in the adjustment of industrial 
disputes in different parts of the country. One of the disputes in which his good 
offices were employed had involved an interruption of work of printers in the 
daily newspapers of London, Ont. A settlement was happily made of the 
matters at issue through the assistance of the Chief Conciliation Officer. Very 
shortly afterwards, the assistance of the department was sought in connection 
with a threatened stoppage of work in one of the coal fields of Eastern Canada. 
The Chief Conciliation Officer proceeded at once to the locality and an adjust- 
ment was effected. An interruption of work occurred also during the year in 
the plant of the General Motors of Canada, Limited, at Oshawa, Ont., involv- 
ing approximately 6,000 employees. Mr. Campbell was dispatched at once 
to the scene of this dispute and through his efforts, and those of the Minister 
of Labour, who personally visited Oshawa, as above mentioned, the employees 
returned to work and the matters in question were referred for adjustment to 
a Board of Investigation and Conciliation established under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. Another dispute with which the Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer had to do involved the shop employees of the Quebec Power Com- 
pany in the city of Quebec. Application was made on behalf of all these 
employees for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, to deal with proposals which 
had been made by the employees for an agreement covering general working 
conditions, wages rates and hours. Through the efforts of the Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer direct negotiations were opened up between the employees and the 
company officials which resulted in a satisfactory settlement. 

In still other instances the good offices of the Department of Labour in the 
settlement of labour disputes were exerted through the Fair Wages Officers, 
who are stationed at different industrial centres. The officers in question are: 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, resident in Vancouver, who is the departmental representa- 
tive for the four western provinces; Mr. EK. N. Compton, resident in Toronto, 
whose territory comprises the province of Ontario; and Mr. Theo. Bertrand, 
resident in Montreal, whose territory is the province of Quebec. Mr. E. McG. 
Quirk, though not actually an officer of the department, acted on various 
occasions as a special representative in connection with conciliation work in 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 

As has been the custom in previous years, visits were made by Mr. Harri- 
son at intervals to the different important centres of the three western prov- 
inces with the object of keeping in contact with industrial conditions in that 
extended area and of obtaining information concerning wage rates, as well as of 
adjusting labour disputes. During the fiscal year twelve strikes occurred in the 
area concerned, of which Mr. Harrison was instrumental in bringing ten to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Assistance was rendered by him also in twenty-two 
other industrial disputes, including the following:— 


During May, 1927, the sheet metal workers employed in various shops at 
Edmonton ceased work, demanding an increase in wages. Mr. Harrison visited 
Edmonton in connection with this matter and the dispute was finally adjusted 
after three weeks’ cessation of work. During the same month Mr. Harrison 
visited Saskatoon in connection with a strike in a manufacturing plant which 
affected various mechanics. The plumbers employed in the different shops in 
Vancouver ceased work during the same period, and after eight weeks’ idleness 
resumed work with an advance in wages. The resident Fair Wages Officer in 
Vancouver lent his assistance in securing a settlement of this matter. During 
November and December the wage agreements affecting the coal-mining industry 
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of Vancouver island expired. Efforts were made by Mr. Harrison to bring 
about an amicable settlement but without avail, and as a consequence two 
boards of conciliation were established to consider the matters under dispute. 

Mr. E. N. Compton, Dominion Government Fair Wages Officer in Toronto, 
exerted his good offices as mediator in connection with nineteen disputes where 
strikes had occurred or were threatened in his territory during the fiscal year 
under review, and was successful in most cases. The disputes in question 
affected the following trades in Toronto: painters, plumbers, stage hands and 
musicians, electrical workers, carpenters, terrazzo workers, elevator workers, 
steam hoist engineers, longshoremen, boot and shoe workers, embroidery work- 
ers, garment workers and cap makers. Mr. Compton also had occasion to 
make frequent. visits to the Welland canal district in connection with labour 
questions which arose on the contracts for the Welland Ship canal construction, 
and which are dealt with in the chapter on Fair Wages. — 

Mr. Theo. Bertrand’s work during the year as resident Fair Wages Officer 
in Montreal had mainly to do with the preparation of fair wages schedules 
and the handling of disputes as to wages rates paid on certain Governmejat 
contracts in the province of Quebec. Assistance was also rendered by him on 
request in the preparation of a number of industrial agreements. 

As in previous years, Mr. E. McG. Quirk, of Montreal, acted as a special 
representative of the Department of Labour and assisted on request in the 
adjustment of various disputes in Montreal, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, as well as visiting points in Ontario and Manitoba. A considerable 
measure of success was obtained through Mr. Quirk’s services in this con- 
nection. ; 
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Hil. FAIR WAGES 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada has been administered 
by the Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. This policy is based 
on a resolution of the House of Commons which was adopted at the session of 
1900 and is expressed at present in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, with 
certain amendments which were made by Order in Council of April 9, 1924. 
A resolution on the subject of fair wages was adopted -by the House of Commons 
in the session of 1900 in the terms following:— 

“That it is resolved that all Government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. 

“Tt is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds.” 


Additional force was given to the Fair Wages Policy in 1903 by the inclusion 
in the Railway Act of a section requiring the payment of current rates of wages 
to all workmen engaged in the construction of lines of railway towards which 
financial aid was granted by the Parliament of Canada. The section of the 
Railway Act in question, which is number 244 of chapter 170 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, reads as follows:— 

“(1) In every case in which the Parliament of Canada votes financial aid by way of 
subsidy or guarantee towards the cost of railway construction, all mechanics, labourers or 
other persons who perform labour in such construction shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed; and if there is no current rate in such district, then a fair and reasonable 
rate. 

“ (2) In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reason- 
able rate, it shall be determined by the minister, whose decision shall be final.” 


Contractors were required by Order in Council in 1907 to post fair wages 
schedules in a conspicuous place on any public works under construction and 
to keep a record of payments made to the workmen in their employ, such 
records to be open for inspection by Fair Wages Officers of the Government. 

In order that the Fair Wages Conditions inserted in departmental contracts 
might be made as nearly uniform in terms and administration as possible, the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government was confirmed by Order in Council on 
June 7, 1922 (see Annual Report, 1922, pages 42-46). 

This Order in Council contains two sets of labour conditions marked “ A ” 
and “B” respectively. The former is applicable to “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the construction or remodelling of 
public buildings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry-docks, 
elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works for the 1mprove- 
ment and safety of transportation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifications and 
other works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and other 
works for facilitating the transmission of timber, and all other works and pro- 
perties constructed or remodelled for the Government of Canada”; the like 
conditions are as far as practicable observable also by the departments of 
government in connection with all agreement involving the grant of Dominion 
public funds in the form of subsidy, advance, loan or guarantee for any of the 
purposes mentioned. The condition marked “B” are observable by the depart- 
ments concerned in connection with “all contracts for the manufacture and 
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supply to the Government of Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other Government officers and 
employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any other 
articles and things hereafter designated by the Governor in Council.” 

As a result of experience gained in the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy, as set forth in the Order in Council of June 7, 1922, certain amendments 
were made to the “A” conditions by Order in Council of April 9, 1924, on 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, which, without altering the scope 
and intent of the policy, are intended to make its purpose clearer and more 
definite. : 

In the case of all contracts to which the ‘eA ” conditions apply, the depart- 
ment of the Government concerned! is required to communicate to the Depart- 
ment of Labour the nature of the proposed contract and the classes of labour 
likely to be required in its execution. The Labour Department is charged with 
the preparation of schedules setting forth the rates of wages and hours of labour 
generally accepted as current, for competent workmen of the various classes 
required, in the district in which the work is to be performed. This Fair Wage 
Schedule is thereupon embodied in the contract. In any cases where the 
Department of Labour is unable to furnish Fair Wages Schedules for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, authority is given for the insertion in the contract of a Fair 
Wage Clause in the terms following:— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no current rates in such district, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as are customary in the trade in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any time and from time to time determine, for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the current or fair and reasonable rates of wages, 
and the current or fair and reasonable hours, and may from time to time rescind, revoke, 
amend or vary any such decision, provided that his determination and any amendment or 
variation shall not be operative prior to the period of three months immediately preceding 
the date thereof. Where there are special circumstances which in the judgment of the 
Minister of Labour make it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the manner and 
subject to the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any decision 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such decision. In case the contractor shall fail 
so to do, or to pay to any employee or employees for any services performed, or for any 
hours of labour, wages according to the rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour may authorize and direct the minister* to pay any such wages at the 
rates so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the contractor and any such payment shall for all purposes as between the con- 
tractor and the Government be deemed and taken to be payment to the contractor, and 
the contractor shall be bound in every particular by any such authority, direction and pay- 
ment as aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exercised 
as to any employee or employees where it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between the contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or the authorized representatives of such elass 
of employees fixing rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


Since the inception of the Fair Wages Policy in 1900, Fair Wages Officers 
have been employed by the Department of Labour to prepare Fair Wages 


* The term “minister” in this case refers to the minister of the department with which 
the contract is made. 
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Schedules as required and to assist in the adjustment of complaints and disputes 
arising from time to time as to the proper rates observable under the terms of 
Government contracts. . 

A table is appended hereto containing a list of complaints which were dealt 
with by Fair Wages Officers during the fiscal year. 

During the year 1927-28 the Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions in connection with the execution of one hundred and forty-five 
contracts. ‘These were divided among the different departments of the Govern- 
ment as follows: Indian Affairs, 5; Marine and Fisheries, 14; National Defence, 
11; Interior, 1; Public Works, 104; and Railways and Canals, 10. 


Works For WuicuH Farr WaGrEs CONDITIONS PREPARED 


The following tables give particulars regarding fair wages conditions pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour during the fiscal year 1927-28:— 
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TABLE SHOWING, BY PROVINCES, THE FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS PREPARED, 1927-28 


Prince New Sas- 
Department of Government |Edward| Nova-| Bruns- | Quebec| Ontario} Mani- | katche-|Alberta| British | Total 
Island | Scotia | wick toba wan ’ | Columbia 
TIGL ATO ATE MY rs ne Sea > otc eal te aySrtnnses 1. ee Dida ce ec eer eee 17 | eet cae 1 5 
Marine and Fisheries...........]........ 5 Orem oe fe |: soe din Aen. 2 4 14 
MationaAle MOIGNCE.6. os occ tie o 49] leer Si 0 3 el ee ae Sh cee Fa ose Se AG |e Pa year iit 
Ue ee | ee eee etree te eRe E34 (ACR AOS oT IC RE a Cecile’ (ECRace ire! (eacirarinetig se Werte cri 1 ee ge gesleaerne al i acst rerararercie 1 
Pabli@ Worksis: ic. cenree ass oe 4 5 7 46 22 3 3 1 13 104 
Ratlwaysiand: Canalsr 5... $0. [ccs 7 «2 Dejee ere cet aeee eae Cd ie a ee ctl STAN cee eel cre Reel hee em es 10 
SEO) leis Spree eet 4 15 11 48 37 3 6 3 18 145 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS 


List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department by contract, or otherwise, under conditions for 
the protection of the labour employed, which were approved by the Department of Labour, 1927-28. 


ee —eeoooooooaeaaaamamamamamaEaamnmnnmmemaq@®e@=®=@ouanauqquuL,:,.,,teeeeeeeeeeee SSS aoa. j ee oa 


Amount of 
Nature of Orders Orders 

es a ae 2 RR SP a ee 2s Se Ee ve TS 

: : $ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 577 64 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etC............ eee e cece eee ee eee eter e eens 647 38 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, €tC........ 66. eee eee eee eee eee eens 3,120 93 
Rei PAGS: Ile CEC. 65s ein oe sin Fim eo ww a Niddrie ls ols ole So nieie eee seis flees ais epee Melee 242 02 
ge ee ae gee ee Se ee Oe eee eerie se eee ee ee 7,628 14 
Mian Aucle [Ox Wai awseT ae aM SiS, RIL Se Blanes, PRET TM LS (Beit Let See 445 26 
Oe FR) SBE ok: Sage Sho ee On ONC Ne SUM Bases pee cr reme Gti ew 236 25 
a Va GB Te CALC OCIS, Bo OEE oie cso os ae Sins bo Galen lbh Ue MIG BEM SIGS. UE EARS one” 1 633 58 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals aie. wih 825 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etC....... 2.6... eee eee eee een teen een teens - 184 99 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etc. .........6- 6s. eee eee eee eet 1,248 82 
HE ON SIS SoS AC ie 8 eee ee Seen OO nis 37 46 
ea tiinee a. Meee es tet! eee ee Ne I AD 6 ol BOR BOE EI SRE Rk 1,962 50 
Wee eri GA ECIICIS: 91 oe Uae ww oc en Se Sle De ins Hvinen oi Meh e BW ateatewl gates SRN. AMEE MRR elle omisEgEe 1,370 90 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals........ 658 79 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, e6¢........... 0. eee eee e eter ener e eee enn es 156 28 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, €tc.........-.-6 eee renee etree eee: 14,346 84 
Piahinines PAds, NK, ObCs.0.5 ns... wee dea ee cages Ries cin See ee eee BE, i lg dle | teow Re eiprn ae ae ae eae ee Sted 
I oe iW Pe he ra aie eo <n on ele Sinn ae Rtn si bins Sinking 4 = 9% wr en + ge Rn me ala irae 22,016 03 
EMER WHECTIGR sole Ges Ge Be eso Spo = a oo ~ «og Sais Bore din Ha age vin wey nc Ro bn eGo Fe oid RN Ree Be 2,115 00 
Cotton duck mail bagging......0.0.. 2c. e cence cece nent eee eee e eee e reece eee eees 3,053.31 
ee ee ee ana i hea Hh bin ein tan om RTS MR MoU a Sear eR. ghene earn? 47 40 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 1,031 26 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etC...... 6-6... seen eee e reer erent nee n ness 189 86 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, CtC....... 6... essere eee ete e teens 7,063 84 
MN i yA ARE cron ok eee Me ies beens Sennen thay e he shen sp sen aT Be oe ns ae 667 84 
EE fee erento eens cov ge ss ~ abe m ma sale mn nih wen pipes rae h ssn <i eae) Serena eer 8,554 88 
5 oe Pg Oe ere eee” Cree err Se Pes nS Be ae kde 188 00 
ory 8) es ORs a eee hee ee er Writs Cee Te ee se eee i 505 00 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 1,384 57 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etC....... +1. see sree creer eee e eters sees ees ees 127 53 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, €tC......--++-sseeeeree sere terete sree tes 17,942 42 
Rts TT ITE, CEG... ccc e ses wnt ce eme nest ee ewe ne ee sme e nian e rater cena cass semegs: 289 71 
Re es cin nian hina nae vin wikia 4 mig sino gin 's On airile aipena oly a sie Phun meetin + ¢ 37,589 37 
DT Sia oe oe ee ec ain sie vs ete ws nth Coe nn win ek he be einem elgwen yo 18 eh wheter saat « 47 00 
a eo say, st nse dimanintn tacit idlntncti mw swelr ar peaineby acne MOST ne Sua Nao) ear 504 10 
Be ie Baus na o dior b khair Enninin nan pas ON ten soe SSA ES gM ens Ree ADEN 2,787 34 
RN hk on als Cae hin Ls dee Caen mga ha RAe Ab Se sUnm A Og nme Re ve RE RP SIRES 774 20 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 631 35 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.....-.-....++++ sere eee ree rere est ete tees 155 57 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, €tC........+-++seeeerre erste reste ents 17,301 18 
eae RT ITIC, CLG, onan on wink < bathe «= oft «ole e lb 4 ww Mate wna iene wien 9 ve cinls nF Sake oan * 490 19 
Re a ceva slow bribe Av «Gas Hin So been Bees aon aes eA Rt ger On eae 24,560 68 
i ec acnd am am ve sane eee amino 8 eo nn gigs c eigen ole © sme TiN waRE oie out e'h » 3,638 95 
OE es i Se SN Ererren free Ctr Sc CeO ay nn: abide ieee yaa 24,025 38 
EO PNG arene ern Sener grea tere) ar cee Oa ek ena 388 58 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals....... 764 22 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, CAGES (Cb. Pe ae 6 s+ - Ege aes memes See ee 219 36 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 7: ee ere “Pe ee, ee Oe ee. ee 6,969 10 
RN I, GEC gs oe cs ws cine oe ges oar Be Ar cigs a gee ae thie a wee ET eee ae 177 
Wee ceed. aren tas seca e sen meena sea eM anes taeler oP aa tS ET gr ens gehts 6,369 9 
Scales........ Re Ry fe ee rn nn oe ee wees ty eee _ 847 80 
Mail bagging..........ccsceeseeeeeeceeeee Cie ee OS ee fe ne eee re 65,228 61 
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POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—Concluded 


List of supplies furnished the Post Office Department by contract, or otherwise, under conditions 
for the protection of the labour employed, which were approved by the Department of 
Labour, 1927-28—Concluded 


Amount , 
of Orders 


Nature of Orders 


$ cts. 
PE OULETHIOL ES! see ge occ bas es 2B OO ee Oe A a cat oe ee ee 452 60 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals 1,148 O1 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.-.......... 0000000. 177 19 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms) ete.|. ..... 2.05. ceeee mete os Sac sen dec... 8,017 93 
Stamping pads, ink, etc.......4.0. 25 Span gees Gemeente oe reece ne ee eee 382 65 
Bag fittings. 1.8). 8.0. ho onal aoe eugene en GR Een a sch, acl ei, aime 12,679 35 
Scalesa. st... siamese? se dieyeueheer ee» Geist ar enn cs an eae es 673 95 
Mail DRGZING. . +00 + o>ctrpanisuhat> alte: eek Wltek Me ees teeth, he PL ee 9,663 21 
LOttOr’ BOXES «. v.c.a. ae cies sve Sea MIO RT OR tae eee en 2,278 49 
Rural taal] boxes a, -jintcieaaakrantenntaien ada an tebeoim inal Aten cace etait ida on cheese 17,777 00 
Making metal stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals alot Ot.” 
Making and repairing rubber stamps;jdaters; eters... .......2 6c. 08 of 0b Sh. oe 192 07 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, et@.:.) 06.0.0). 00 0c ccc cece ccecccese.., 12,133 93 
Stamping pads, ink, -0t@..pvcercee bree vier ag aegis Pere edt neretpepriceeee nenieeiageapemeiamnennigs 540 13 
Bae Gthingsts cg fe Sik. dies nat ins PARES EOE NI A Se ae ee a 3,311 89 
Scales..... 6.005 eee Care .aunet has eeerein Saal adic oiler cmran F 731 38 
Mailbag ring..... <2. 05a ns 10 sb ole visle's & a win Gil shale gt = « 5 sR OORREEY, cee rele aren eed 7,175 74 
ICDC TOOXES. 6 su sine a xd Sn « Sioa pee ee | ee Ed eee Uae ae 466 29 
Rial Mail POX... oa sales 2 (Rigo oem era eee Se kee eee ee oe ee ee ae te 9,723 00 
AGES. LF iy eds ka ene BS > ae Hoey weet Pea SEO SER ee ce een 480 00 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brags crown seals 986 83 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.............0ceceeceecceuaccrccccs ee eee 215 -15 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etC..........0.00ceeccececncce dob n 11,109 11 
Stamping pads, ink ete: sorme.catid bad eananle hem mete bebe ord bea eemeia sented 379 32 
Bae Pitino. 6s as sip en's 4 wicis 0 welds o Aivie.o We aim bisioin wie on a au Sih SOMME. Ok eke Racin wires 7,552 29 
POCGIORN 55.» beck Gi oe aweoelear ee ORE ue 655 55 
ugh] 3a) POKES 6 sss peaey Cre tte 6 RS cette taiee ie a aerate Co) aa a 5,851 22 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals 762 55 
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Making metal dating stamps and type, also other hand stamps and brass crown seals 668 31 
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Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, etc.............066--0000 000. oc eee. 8,992 25 
Staniping pads, ink, Eb6... 144s «des nasi cps otecleetls ce sluleh OR WEN. Rey cetiatae en neti iee sateen 291 15 
Bae HIN’, «es os eons o> ye Leen Bn + «ne Sine n Cec) oe Ga ere eit ante leannel ae 3,047 10 
RICRNEB 205 Fr Aisa SON Pas Sele wide oe De eR kc 776 60 
ELUAl Mail HOES... 04:05 spe dea nteolacies ste pack Some e a ee ee ae 25,416 00 
BHOURGY DOXER 6. osc os Ann lakes ong 6 oats ee hae ONO ge ee en ae 396 00 
Totals Bocas cee cle sede calte ou sls sh RD oamneMREys eet getgtien “ate gail baaieas $495,313 54 
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IV. STATISTICS 


Statistical and other information relating to labour conditions has been 
collected and published by the Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900 as required by statute (Labour Department Act, chapter 111, Revised 
Statutes, 1927, section 4). In accordance with the Statistics Act, (1918), 
chapter 190, Revised Statutes, 1927, and under arrangements with the Dominion 
Statistician, statistics are collected and published in co-operation with the 
Dominion Statistician, in close association with statistics of general social 
and economic conditions as organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An important feature of this arrangement is the use by the department of 
the classification of industries and occupations drawn up in the bureau and 
followed by various departments of the federal Government service in the 
compilation and publication of records and statistics. 

The present chapter contains information as to strikes and lockouts, wages 
and hours, prices and cost of living, and as to fatal industrial accidents. Infor- 
mation as to employment, labour organization, and other subjects will be found 
in other chapters. 


SrRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


The departmental record of strikes and lockouts in Canada was begun on 
the establishment of the department toward the end of 1900 and particulars of 
industrial disputes have been given each month in the Labour Gazette, the 
official monthly publication of the department; also in an early issue each year 
a summary statement of the previous calendar year is printed in the Labour 
Gazette, with a statistical analysis. The figures are given for the calendar year 
rather than the fiscal year, because in this form they are more easily com- 
parable with statistics on the same subject gathered in other countries, which 
also as a rule use the calendar year. 

A special report covering the period 1901 to 1912 was issued in 1913, 
followed by another in 1918 giving summary tables for the years 1901-1916 
with detailed tables for the five-year period 1911-1916. As these reports have 
been for some time out of print and as the classification of industries and 
occupations was altered in 1918 and again in 1922, while certain other changes 
in methods of compilation and analysis have been made, the record for the 
entire period is being revised for publication in a special report. 

The record of the department includes all strikes and lockouts of which 
information becomes available to the department and the methods taken to 
secure information are such as to practically preclude omissions of a serious 
nature. As a lockout, or an industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, 
is rarely encountered, strikes and lockouts are recorded together in the statis- 
tical tables, and the term “ dispute ” or “ industrial dispute ” is frequently used. 
So far as concerns figures given with respect to duration of strikes, numbers of 
emplcyees concerned, etc., it is impossible always to secure exact information, 
but the estimate made in such cases is the result of painstaking methods in the 
collection of data, and, with increasing experience in dealing with the subject, 
:t is believed that the statistics indicate the conditions with reasonable precision. 

4 strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees, and lasting at least one 
working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees were not until 1924 included in the published record, 
but a separate record of such disputes was maintained in the department. 
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Since 1924, however, any disputes involving a time loss of ten working days 
or more have been included in the published record. In 1927 the separate 
record of disputes causing less than ten days’ time loss included only one— 
involving four employees for one-half day, and resulting in a time loss of 
two man working days. 

The department secures information as to the occurrence of a strike or 
lockout through newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette in over 
sixty industrial centres throughout the Dominion, from its officers in touch with 
disputes and negotiations and from labour organizations and employers con- 
cerned, As soon as a strike or lockout is reported, report forms are sent to the - 
representatives of the employers and of the employees involved in the dispute, 
calling for details as to dates, numbers involved, causes, negotiations, terms of 
settlement, etc. From these reports and any other information secured the 
statistics are compiled, as well as statements for publication in the Labour 
Gazette and in other reports. It is very unusual for either party to a strike or 
lockout to neglect or refuse to make out and forward to the department the 
desired report, all parties apparently recognizing the importance of the publica- 
tion of complete and accurate information. If the dispute is of more than one 
month’s duration, a progress report is secured at the end of each month or more 
frequently. Supplementary reports are secured through officers of the depart- 
ment and correspondents of the Labour Gazette, especially when conflicting 
information is furnished by the various parties to the dispute. 

' For the calendar year 1927 the statistics published in detail in the issue 
of the Labour Gazette for February, 1928, show seventy-nine strikes and lockouts 
in existence during the year, of which seventy-two began during 1927 and seven 
were carried over from 1926. These disputes, practically the same number as in 
existence during 1926, involved 652 employers and 22,683 workers, causing a 
time loss in man working days of 165,288, as compared with 296,611 days in 
1926, a year during which the time loss in disputes in boot and shoe manu- 
facturing and in clothing manufacturing was great, constituting two-thirds of 
that for the year. The time loss during 1927 occurred chiefly in building, 
55,979 days; mining, 54,048 days; clothing manufacturing, 24,122 days; and in 
manufacturing of vegetable foods, 10,000 days. The last resulted from a single 
dispute involving seventy-three bakers in Montreal, beginning in May and 
unterminated at the end of the year. 

The industrial disturbance due to strikes and lockouts in 1927 was, how- 
ever, less than in most of the years since 1900, whether measured by time loss, 
numbers of workers involved, numbers of employers or numbers of disputes, 
while there was also an absence of protracted disputes involving large numbers 
of employees. Two strikes of coal miners involved large numbers of employees 
but lasted only four days and one day, respectively, the first being in 
sympathy with a strike of other miners and the other in protest against. the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti in Massachusetts, A feature of the year was 
an increase in the number and in the extent of disputes in building, there being 
twenty-two involving 3,535 workers and causing a time loss of 55,979 days, oneé- 
third of the total for the year, these figures being about twice those for 1926. 
The principal disputes were a strike of carpenters in Toronto for the “ closed 
shop”, along with a wage increase, and sympathetic strikes of other building 
trades in Toronto. The settlement effected through the mediation of the 
Minister of Labour provided for a signed agreement between the carpenters’ 
international union and the general contractors’ association which included 
the wage increase requested by the employees and also the “ open shop ”. 

The provinces for which the most time loss was recorded were Ontario, with 
51,062 days; Nova Scotia, 47,677 days; Quebec, 45,766 days; British Columbia, 
11,295 days; and Alberta, 6,371 days, the time loss in the others being small. 
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The causes of the disputes as classified were; in connection with wages and 
hours of labour and working conditions, 37; in connection with unionism also, 37; 
against discharge of workers, 7; sympathetic, 4; and one unclassified, being that 
in protest against the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. The classification by 
results shows that out of 22,683 workers involved, 3,041 were successful, 7,763 
were unsuccessful, and 2,781 were partially successful, leaving 9,098 indefinite 
or involved in unterminated disputes. 

An analysis by methods of settlement shows that out of 79 disputes, 35 were 
settled by direct negotiations between the parties; seven by mediation or concilia- 
tion of outside parties; one by reference to a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 17 by the return of 
workers on employers’ terms; 15 by replacement of strikers, and four unter- 
minated. 

The accompanying tables show the numbers of disputes, employers and 
workers involved and the time loss by years back to 1901 and by months back 
to 1921. 


RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY YEARS 


SNe eee ne 


Number of disputes Disputes in existence in the year 
Year In Begin- A - pws Time 
a te nine in eet ers| W ee loss in 
in the the i he th working 

scam vicar volved volved dette 
IE AE Ae 2 th te i dee et 104 104 273 28, 086 632,311 
en ces Mew ebedee ta} % 121 121 420 12,264 120, 940 
IRIUESS 5 427 elle ins Re, ae Bas colerarerae 146 146 927 50,041 1, 226, 500 
TOM PAP oS... .), CRE Segoe tee 99 99 575 16,482 265, 004 
TOR eS a ate hanes A Aa 89 88 437 16, 223 217, 244 
ORG wee re Por is ce ae Ge eee + ee 141 141 1, OFS 26,050 359, 797 
ROOMe eee. 2 0s Re. eee ete 2st ei 2 149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
(US a are ane een oe 68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
POereee. eS. Pa. Poco ae. 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
ON Ce ee eae oe ae. ee 84 82 1,399 21,280 718, 635 
TROL ae Meee a eae es OSL ea) Sr earecciers rae 99 96 A475 30, 094 2,046, 650 
Pe See) RAS eth 5 eet Hotes oh 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
PO eee dk, Greed pape oaetoirge eae ae 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1, 287, 678 
era cre: ees dates os 44 40 205 8,678 430, 054 
TG eng RL oe cio Paes 4+ SB te 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
ee. Fcc AIL SARE Gees 75 74 271 21,157 208 , 277 
O20 ft ora: ae ee ere, Aine Bien Sst ae 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
coe Te 9 Get Ay aot a4 98: SA ay ee 196 191 | 766 68, 489 763,341 
Dt ee he. ae wet oak ee ils = 298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942,189 
2 UES VR eee ee Oe ak oe 285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 
Do aaa ae gee ee ee 145 138 907 22,930 956, 461 
2 Gs., 2 See er eee ae 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
(2 SS re ocr oe 91 77 419 32,868 768,494 
OE 0 On Ree eae Cea eee 73 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
Par eins le ciate cays} Bape obs 83 81 510 25,796 1,748,996 
Se og Gn ai s'v sine Kens 88 82 77 a 598 24,142 296,811 
aera ee oy SALES eRe hack es 79 72 652 22, 683 165, 288 
ME os gee a ee 3, 154* 3,029 18, 166* 908,310*| 25,324,944 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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The accompanying chart of the time loss in working days by groups of 
industries for each year back to 1901, shows that in mining considerable time loss 
occurred in 1903, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 1922. 1923, 
1924 and 1925, with very little time loss for 1926 and 1927. In metal trades no 
great time loss appeared except in 1919, when the strikes in the metal trades in 
various cities and the general strike in Winnipeg in sympathy with the metal 
trades’ strike there, caused a time loss of about two million days. In 1918, 1920 
and 1923, however, the metal trades showed an appreciable amount of time loss. 
In building and construction considerable time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911 
and 1919. In transportation there was considerable time loss only in 1901, due 
to a strike of trackmen; in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop machinists, 
and in 1918 and 1919, due to numbers of strikes in street railway operation, as 
well as among freight handlers, in local transportation, cartage, etc. The item 
‘other industries’ for 1926 included a comparatively large time loss in boot 
and shoe manufacturing. 

From the chart showing the results of disputes terminated it appears that 
the majority of employees were successful or substantially successful in 1905, 
1906, 1915, 1917 and 1918, periods of steadily rising prices and expanding 
business, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 1919 and 1920, years of uncertainty in 
industry. Since 1920, the tendency either way has not been pronounced except 
in 1923 when the workers were unsuccessful to a great extent. 

The record does not include minor disputes as described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not yet declared them terminated. Infor- 
mation is available as to the following disputes of this nature: Women’s clothing 
factory workers, Toronto, June 30, 1926; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 
20, 1926; plumbers, Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927; and sheet metal workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927. In addition to the above, information is 
available as to the following disputes of this nature carried over from previous 
years and terminated during 1927: Metal polishers, Sackville, N.B., March 15, 
1921, lapsed in June, 1927; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922, lapsed in 
August, 1927; cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., March 24, 1925, lapsed in Septem- 
ber, 1927; men’s clothing factory workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., March 19, 1926, 
terminated June 20, 1927, and fur workers, Winnipeg, Man., September 25, 1926, 
lapsed in December, 1927. 

The following notes deal with the chief features in strikes and lockouts 
during the year 1927. 


Logging —The two disputes involving pulpwood cutters in the northern part 
of Ontario involved relatively small numbers of workers at various camps, who 
ceased work to secure higher wages or better working conditions, in most cases 
returning to work or being replaced by others. Reports indicated that the dis- 
putes were unorganized except that small groups in various camps acted collec- 


tively. 


Coal Mining—Out of twenty-five disputes, involving 16,580 workers and 
causing a time loss of 54,048 working days, only two involved relatively large 
numbers of workers, one of these being a one-day strike on August 22 in protest 
against the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti in Massachusetts, and the other, 
on May 14, being in sympathy with a strike of mine road makers on the pre- 
vious day. There were also several strikes regarding the employment of non- 
union workers or of members of another union, and the remainder were prac- 
tically all “ pit head” strikes arising out of disputes as to working conditions, 
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ac IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OF 
BARE EeYS ; INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR, 1901-1927 
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changes in methods of payment, etc. In nearly all these cases the strikes were 
not authorized by the union and the strikers returned to work, the cases in dis- 
pute being taken up after that for settlement, as provided in the agreements 
under which the miners were working. . 


Manufacturing.—-As in each year recently, there were numerous disputes in 
clothing factories, especially men’s clothing, in most cases to secure or to main- 
tain union wages and working conditions, either in the factories themselves or 
in the contract shops to which work was sent out. During 1927 none of these 
disputes was of any great magnitude. 


Construction—Since 1921 there have been relatively few disputes in build- 
ing construction, but during 1927 there were a number of these, most of them 
being of short duration and causing little time loss. In most cases the causes 
were demands for increased wages or shorter hours, and many of them were at 
least partially in favour of the workers. The most important dispute in the 
building trades was a strike of carpenters in Toronto in October for a closed 
shop agreement for the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, to be in 
effect from January 1, 1928, the contractors concerned having an agreement 
with the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada expiring at the end of 1927. ‘T'wo 
sympathetic strikes of other building trades occurred during the dispute, but 
were confined to jobs where strike breaking carpenters were employed, and there- 
fore did not cause a relatively large amount of time loss. Through the mediation 
of the Minister of Labour a settlement was reached providing for an agreement 
between the contractors and the United Brotherhood to be in effect from 
January 1, 1928, all carpenters employed by such contractors to work under tlie 
terms of such agreement but without provision for a closed shop. An increase 
in wages from 85 cents to $1 per hour from January 1, 1928, had previously been 
agreed to by the contractors. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Three disputes occurred, involving 
226 employees and causing a time loss of 471 working days, including longshore- 
men at Toronto for four days, teamsters at Saskatoon for one-half day, and taxi 
cab drivers at Vancouver for three days. 


Trade.—Teamsters for retail coal merchants struck for the employment of 
shovellers to assist in unloading cars at Charlottetown and were successful after 
four days. 


Service —Four disputes occurred, including two disputes in theatres (one 
being that of stage hands in sympathy with musicians), one of laundry workers, 
and one of restaurant employees, the four disputes involving 92 workers and 
causing time loss of 1,128 working days. 


= STRIKES AND LockouTs IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


It is of interest to compare strikes and lockouts in Canada with those in 
other countries and the accompanying table gives the figures available for the 
years 1926 and 1927. The authorities in the various countries do not at present 
follow uniform methods in compiling and publishing statistics of strikes and 
lockouts, so that the figures are comparable only in a general way. In some 
countries the number of disputes shown is the number beginning during the 
year, in other cases it is the number ending during the year, and in others again 
it is, as in Canada, the number of disputes in existence, that 1s, in progress 
during the year ‘at some time. AS regards the number of workers involved, 
some authorities record the number directly involved only, as In Canada, while 
in certain other countries the number indirectly affected, that is, thrown out ci 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF 
EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN 1901-1927 
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employment as a result of the strike or lockout, is included. For some countries 
strikes and lockouts are recorded separately, but in the table herewith figures 
for both strikes and lockouts-have been included. In some cases no figures as 
to time loss are available. 

The population of each country as shown by the latest census is given in 
the table so that the relative degree of disturbance to industry in the various 
countries may be noted. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN ars AND OTHER COUNTRIES IN 1926 
1927 
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WaceEs AND Hours or LABOUR 


Statistics as to wages and hours of labour are secured to a considerable 
extent in connection with the work of the Department on strikes and lockouts, 
industrial agreements, conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, fair wages schedules, 
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and reports of changes in wages and hours. Each year representative employers 


in the various industries are requested to furnish figures as to the wages of. 


the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours per day and per week, 
and information as to any other features of conditions of employment, such 
as rates for overtime, Sundays and holidays, bonus, profit sharing, old age 
benefit or other welfare schemes, annual vacation or sick leave with pay, agree- 
ments as to wages and working conditions, etc. Labour: organizations are also 
requested to furnish data as to rates of wages, hours of labour, other working 
conditions, and copies of agreements with employers or schedules of wages and 
working conditions in effect. 

From the information so secured tables of rates of wages and hours ot 
labour for the principal classes of workers in a number of industries are pub- 
lished annually as a supplement to the Labour Gazette issued in January each 
year, with a table of index numbers of wage rates of certain industries back to 
1901, calculated with rates for the year 1913 as 100. This series of bulletins was 
begun with the publication in March, 1921, of a report covering a number of 
occupations and industries from 1901 to 1920, and certain manufacturing indus- 
tries from 1911. to 1920. Since that time the scope of the report has been 
extended to deal with several of the industries more adequately and to cover 
more of the important industries, especially in manufacturing, for which com- 
prehensive data was not available earlier. Statistics as to wages in coal mining, 
metal mining and in agriculture have been included, data for agriculture being 
secured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics through crop correspondents. The 
tables of figures for logging and sawmilling have been greatly increased and a 
considerable expansion in the information as to manufacturing, particularly of 
metals, was effected in the bulletin issued in January, 1928, Report No. 11 in 
the series. An appendix on wages and hours of labour in steam railway employ- 
ment from 1901 to 1927 was also included, with a revision of the index number 
for that industry on a more comprehensive basis. 

So far as is possible, copies of agreements between employers and trade 
unions and other organizations or representatives of employees are secured by 
the department on their consummation and published in the Labour Gazette in 
summary form, or in full when of sufficient importance, with rates of wages, 
hours of labour, etc. This feature,of the Gazette also includes schedules of wages 
and working conditions put into effect by municipalities, other public bodies, 
etc. The information in the Labour Gazette as to settlements of disputes also 
affords considerable current information as to wages, hours and other working 
conditions. 

The information as to wages and hours of labour secured by the Department 
is used not only for publication as above but also in connection with the settle- 
ment of disputes, the administration of the Fair Wage Policy in Dominion Gov- 
ernment contracts, and the determination of prevailing rates of wages, hours of 
labcur, etc., for certain classes of Dominion Government employees under the 
Civil Service Act, and in furnishing information as to wages rates, hours of 
labour, ete., in response to special requests. 

The accompanying table of index numbers of rates of wages for various 
classes of employees published in January, 1928, shows levels of wages in 
1927 as compared with 1926 and previous years. It will be seen that slight 
increases appeared in all the groups except coal mining, but in no group except 
printing did the index number reach the figure for 1920, a year followed by 
substantial decreases in each group except printing and coal mining, many 
decreases occurring also in 1922. Thereafter in most groups slight increases 
appeared, but in coal mining substantial reductions occurred, not only in 1922 
but in 1924 and 1925. 
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TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 1901-1927 


(Rates in 1913=100) 


~Build- Print- | Electric] Steam Com- | Miscel- | Logging 

ing Metal ing Rail- | Rail- | Coal | Aver- | mon |laneous| and 
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1911 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-3 94-9 95-4 93°3 
1912.. 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
1913.. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0] 100-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
1914, 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-3 101-0 103-2 94-7 
LOMB ie Sele cans 101-5} 101-5 | 103-6 97-8] 101-7] 102:3| 101-4} 101-0] 106-2 89-1 
TOGA Ro he 102-4 | 106-9] 105-8] 102-2| 105-9] 111-7 105-8 | 110-4} 115-1 109-5 
1917.. 109-9 | 128-0} 111-3 | 114-6} 124-67] 180-8 119-9 | 129-2} 128-0 130-2 
1918.. 125-9 | 155-2] 123-7| 142-9] 158-0| 157-8 143-6 | 152-3] 146-8 150-5 
1919. 148-2 | 180-1 145-9 | 163-3| 183-9] 170-5] 165:3| 180-2 180-2 169-8 
1920. 180-9} 209-4] 184-0] 194-2] 221-0 197-7 | 197-8 | 215-3 | 216- 202-7 
1 re ena 170-5 | 186-8} 193-3} 192-1] 195-9] 208-3 191-2 | 190-6} 202-0 152-6 
LOT Re. : 162-5 | 173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4] 184-4 197-8 | 182-4] 183-0] 189-1 158-7 
1923.. 166-4 | 174-0] 188-9 | 186-2] 186-4 197-8:| 183-3.) .181-7. 1. 196-1 170-4 
1924.. 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9| 186-4] 186-4 192-4 | 183-7} 183-2] 197- 183-1 
TOQ5 Sas. frec ewes: « 170-4 | 175-4| 192-8] 187-8] 186-4 167-6 | 179-7] 186:3]| 195-5 178-7 
1926.. 172-1 177-4 | 193-3 | 188-4] 186-4| 167-4 180-5 | 187-3 | 196-7 180-8 
1927.. 179-3 | 178-1 195-0 | 189:9| 198-4] 167-9} 184-3 187-7 | 199-4 182-8 


* Simple average of six preceding columns. 

+ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. | 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927. 

(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927. : 

¢) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1927. 
d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1927. 

e) Twenty-three classes. 

(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1927. | 

(g) The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920. 


Prices AND Cost or LivIne 


Statistics of retail prices of a number of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rentals of workingmen’s houses in the industrial centres of Canada, chiefly 
cities with a population of 10,000 and upward, have been given in the Labour 
Gazette each month since January, 1910, the number of articles covered and 
the number of localities included being increased from time to time. The 
changes in the cost of these items as affecting family expenditure have been 
shown in the form of a table of the cost of a weekly family budget calculated 
from the average prices in all the localities each month, the amount of each 
article used for the calculation being determined according to its importance 
or representative character in workingmen’s family expenditure. The number 


of items of food, fuel, etc., being relatively small and incomplete, the resulting 


figures have not been suitable for showing either the actual expenditure of the 
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average family or any standard of living, but the figures calculated have been 
issued for the purpose of showing the changes from month to month in certain 
items and as a basis for determining approximately the extent of changes 
in the cost of living. Since 1918 data have also been secured as to prices 
of clothing, boots, house furnishings and miscellaneous items, and-since March, 
1921, from time to time, usually at the beginning of each year, the Labour 
Gazette has contained a table of index numbers of changes in the cost of 
living, constructed from the figures of the weekly family budget of food, fuel 
and rent above mentioned, with the addition of figures for clothing and sun- 
dries groups. These figures were issued as the result of tentative calculations 
pending the compilation of more complete data, and in January, 1927, the 
Department was able to issue a new series of figures for the following groups: 
fuel and light, rent, clothing, and sundries, and this table has been brought 
down to date from month to month in the Labour Gazette. These figures have 
been calculated only as averages for the Dominion and it is intended to make 
similar calculations for the provinces and some of the cities. In the calcu- 
lation of these index numbers allowance is made for the importance of each 
article in the average expenditure of workingmen’s families. 

The accompanying table gives the index numbers by groups, with a figure 
for all items, back to 1914, prices in 1913 being taken as 100. It will be 
observed that, while there was a steep decline from June, 1920, when the peak 
was reached, until the summer of 1922, prices have been relatively steady 
since the latter date. The index number during this period did not rise above 
160 nor fall below 153, the changes occurring being principally seasonal, and 
due usually to variations in crop conditions from year to year, this being 
reflected in the prices of food. The fuel and light group has been affected by 
strikes of coal miners in 1922, especially in the latter part of the year, and a 
perceptible trend downward in recent years is apparently due to the increasing 
use of coke in households, and of fuel oil in industries and transportation, thus 
affecting the prices of coal. The development of electric current production, 
chiefly from water-power, has also affected the cost of fuel for cooking in 
houses as well as the cost of electric light. 

Statistics of wholesale prices and of prices in other countries have been 
published in the Labour Gazette along with retail prices in Canada. Since 1924 
the figures for wholesale prices are those issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in continuation of the record and index number compiled by the 
Labour Department and published from 1910 to 1924. Index numbers of whole- 
sale prices in Canada compiled and issued by the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
are also given. A supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1928, con- 
tained a review of prices in Canada and other countries during 1927, with com- 
parative figures for previous years. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO MARCH 1928* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 
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Mary 1020), 8 Sonia: 157 124 251 166 191 
EC ean a a a 168 137 251 169 200 
pti $0000 oo es kc. 189 138 932 171 194 
Poabarader 419007 Gites. oles. ad eas 200 142 932 173 190 
“9 pp aa eg a 191 142 193 173 175 
peeks ON Se pk dads) Ge Rae ee 179 149 193 173 |. 165 
Pt UIT ces gvcks srsclowe ch older be » 174 149 177 173 165 
by SS 8 ee >) Dae aa ae an aN 172 150 177 tie 161 
OMT, AY dn Atalaedl Jacke: 169 151 165 173 157 
peatiatos 3 sah bole pg SR a eed 167 154 165 174 159 
Saptamber 022.5 ou... vs cis sevules des 179 155 162 174 157 
Dieter aired ee sid bc Sbesie). 08S dees sey 177 155 162 174 7 
cs. Arai at. 178 156 163 173 159 
ae IE St e tO i 
Seer tos 171 158 164 - 172 157 
Viscameer tod ro eerie L... 172 158 164 171 159 
Oe 169 158 160 171 157 
Rae eiOONeS Whe ior iy edidiseae SY SeLRON: weetD a 
er) eo aa ae ane 163 158 159 169 154 
Meee 10240 tals. ool lok eae 162 158 159 169 156 
e 162 158 160 168 156 
oh ak ea ie ie a 159 158 160 168 155 
September, 1925.....- 160 158 159 167 156 
Ee Te ea 166 158 159 166 160 
166 158 157 166 159 
pe ee ie | oe] ter] tee | 181 
September, 1926....... 160 156 157 166 156 
DaceibarphO2Gn,.... 1b. ...s:ecyeesec ye 162 156 157 166 157 
i? 161 156 157 166 158 
Oe ie a 156 15 100 157 
col Rega ak ee ee 16h af 
pe tre tener rentpe rien vy ise ey 166 155 
a AL EES eo ra eg a 15 10 15 
ee tt Moat. ee a. 159 ae ; 
a ee 158 fe Me + 135 
uly, Z 7 aye Bea eae Se 158 156 184 166 185 
PAE aad Cg il eee ee ae, Se eae oe 156 155 166 155 
pentagyper, 1027 158 156 155 166 156 
TPR Lad cassis bin Soo Minte'ste + wie ene o 0b a 156 185 166 156 
canker "9 a re 158 156 155 166 157 
NE IS oy Re Be RR Se Sr 
155 166 157 
1A le ee i a a oe fA 7 ine 186 
Fa es a ow tke ERR SA NS Se ae te: ee 185 166 156 
BEER LIZG. sinc epee csc cnnacsecreanes 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 
35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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Fatau INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


A statement as to fatal accidents in industry is given in the Labour Gazette 
quarterly and a compilation for the calendar year is given early in the year 
following. The statistics include all accidents to workmen during the period 
of employment which result fatally, and also fatalities from industrial diseases 
listed with fatal accidents by workmen’s compensation boards, etc. The records 
are compiled from reports from Dominion and provincial authorities, from 
Labour Gazette correspondents, from a number of employers of labour, and 
from newspapers, the various reports being verified and checked to avoid 
duplication. The published record has in recent years been confined to fatal 
accidents, but it is intended to extend the compilation and publication to 
include non-fatal accidents. 

The total number of fatalities recorded for the year was 1,378, the fatalities 
being attributed to the various industries in the following proportions: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 314 or 22-8 per cent of the total; construction, 
183 or 13-3 per cent; mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 165 or 12 
per cent; agriculture, 162 or 11-7 per cent; logging, 155 or 11-2 per cent, 
manufacturing 151 or 11 per cent; fishing and trapping, 125 or 9-1 per cent; 
service, 96 or 6-9 per cent; trade, 26 or 1-9 per cent; finance, 1. 

The classification of fatal accidents according to causes shows that the 
largest number, 499, came under the category ‘by moving trains, vehicles, etc.” 
This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including mine and quarry 
cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving implements, both those impelled by power 
and those drawn by horses, by moving water craft and by air craft. The largest 
number of accidents thus caused, 173, was in connection with water craft, 112 
of these victims being engaged in fishing and 45 in water transportation. 

The table of fatalities by months, shows the highest point to have been in 
August, when there were 200, the average per month being 114-8. The low 
point for the year, 77, was reached in February. The increase in the number 
of fatal accidents in August was caused by ninety fatalities in fishing, the 
victims being members of the crews of Nova Scotia fishing schooners which 
were lost in a storm. | 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1927, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 


i=] —= 
Ape’ Mas = |33_ 
I Men bsoveonl Srp: Bae 
= a 2 Bw SH Az ‘3 Hon 
Industry >, 8 S| g] & rs) 3§ |888/42] 3 |888 
>| # ON One ole oe » 8B to DS is Reo peso] ere 
Pl og g| S| gigi = a eq ONQ| SN a jong 
a| P o| 2| o| Bl = Q do one aS 2 joe 
3 o| 9 fe) oO nO SAO! On es) Ba oO 
|B] a] se n|O| Z| Al a Ay cal ~ = py {Pq 
(a) 
Agriculture..............| 12} 10 17| 13) 13} 4) 1 11-7] 1,041,618} 0-2) 152) 11-4) Ot 
| POTS Vee ae ORoe ae 11} 12 15| 18 17] 14) 155] 11-2] (a) 39,815} 3-9] - 129) 9-7] 3-2 
Fishing and Trapping..| 8| 2 3] 4) 4) 41 125] 9-1)(d) 61,371] 2-0 71| 5-3), 1:2 
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Wood products.........}---{---|---] 2) 2p J...) Yo d..d-- pe: 0-4 18,800} 0-3 8| 0-6] O°4 
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Transportation and Pu- 
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Steam railways......... 16 13] 12} 18) 18 11-5}(c)174,266| 0-9} 194) 14-6) 1-1 
St . rail- 
dei Hone ake chal chy deals. .kei2l Sole Step he: 0-6|(c) 16,961] 0-5, 10] 0-8] 0-6 
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Recreational..........-[---]--*[-°° esfes 1 . 48°782| 0-04 0-11 0-02 
Custom and repair......]---|--:|-+°]-° 1 rf 914.5521 0 lll 0: 0-1 
Personal and domestic .|..- 1 : 181.391 0- 
Professional...........-]++-}ee° see 0- pOvi tee ser NS) Sy alee ? 
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(a) Census of 1921. (b) Annual census of industry 1925. (c) Annual census of industry 1926. (d) Fishermen only, 1926 
(e) Revised figures for 1926. 
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V. THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette has been issued regularly since September, 1900, its 
monthly publication being one of the original functions of the department, as 
prescribed by section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (section 4 of the 
Labour Department Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 111), under 
which the department was established. This section provides as follows:— 

With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other information relating 
to the conditions of labour, the minister shall establish and have charge of a Department 
of Labour, which shall collect, digest, and publish in suitable form statistical and other 
information relating to the conditions of labour, shall institute and conduct inquiries into 
important industrial questions upon which adequate information may not at present be 
available, and issue at least once in every month, a publication to be known as the Labour 
Gazette, which shall contain information regarding conditions of the labour market and 
kindred subjects and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and con- 
ditions in that behalf prescribed by the minister. 


The general policy and aims of the Labour Gazette continue as they were 
stated in the first number, published in September, 1900, as follows: “The 
Gazette will not be concerned with mere questions of opinions, nor will it be 
the medium for the expression of individual views. It is an official publication, 
and as such will seek to record only such statements of fact, and such collections 
of statistics, as are believed to be trustworthy. In the selection and publication 
of these, care will be taken to have the information as complete and impartial 
as possible, and so arrange it that, while furnishing from month to month facts 
and figures of current interest, these may, at intervals, be classified and com- 
piled in such a manner as to show, over periods of time, the trend and develop- 
ment of the subjects dealt with. The work thus undertaken will, it is hoped, 
establish a basis for the formation of sound opinions, and for the drawing of 
correct deductions, but these, in themselves, are tasks which lie beyond the 
scope and purpose of the Gazette, and are ends it will seek to serve, not to 
meet.” 

The range of subjects treated in the Labour Gazette has become some- 
what wider in the course of the past twenty-eight years as the result of the 
gradual increase in the functions and work of the Department of Labour. 
Prominence is now given to the department’s work of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in labour disputes, especially to the work carried on under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the official record of all proceedings being given 
from month to month, including the full text of the reports of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation established under the Act. Full information 
Is given also in each issue with respect to proceedings under the other statutes 
administered by the Department of Labour, including the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, 
and the Combines Investigation Act, and to proceedings under the federal Order 
in Council providing for the payment of fair wages to workmen employed under 
Dominion Government contracts. | 

As required by section 10 of the Conciliation Act, quoted above, the Labour 
Gazette publishes each month “ statistical and other information relating to 
the conditions of labour”. This information includes a monthly analysis of 
prices, wholesale and retail, in Canada, with estimates of the average cost of 
‘living, the prices of staple articles, and index numbers of price movements over 
a series of years. Similar statistics compiled from records in other countries 
are also. given for the purpose of comparison. Periodical statements and tables 
appear indicating the movements of employment and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in Canada and in the various provinces and municipalities. This informa- 
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tion is derived from three sources: (1) reports received from the 64 offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showing the number of applications for 
work, the existing vacancies and the number of workpeople placed in positions; 
(2) reports from trade unions showing the extent of unemployment among their 
members; and (3) reports from employers throughout Canada showing the 
number of employees on their pay-rolls. Statistical information on changes in 
wages and hours of labour is presented from time to time in special articles. 

Monthly and annual tables of industrial disputes are given in each issue, 
showing the causes, extent and results of strikes and lockouts in Canada. The 
agreements entered into between employers and workmen are described each 
month in detail. Quarterly and annual statistics are given of the fatal accidents 
that have occurred in the various branches of industry, stress being laid on the 
causes of these accidents with a view to the possible elimination of some of the 
risks of industry; and a series of notes on industrial safety and health is also 
published monthly with the same object. The labour legislation enacted by the 
Dominion Parliament and by the legislatures of the various provinces is out- 
lined in the Labour Gazette on the conclusion of each session, and note is made, 
as far as possible, of the outstanding activities throughout Canada under existing 
Acts and regulations. Each issue contains further an account of important recent 
legal decisions affecting labour. 

The conventions and other activities of labour unions are noted from month 
to month, with particular reference to legislative proposals put forward by labour 
representatives. The subject of technical education and apprentice training is 
also covered in a series of notes in each issue. 

Prominence is given to the important work of the League of Nations Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the draft conventions and recommendations put 
forward from time to time being printed in full, and a record kept of the 
progress of ratifications both in Canada and in other countries. Reviews are 
also given of the increasingly valuable publications of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, based on expert studies of labour conditions in various 
countries. 

In addition to the regular periodical articles, each issue of the Labour 
Gazette contains special articles on subjects arising out of the general work of 
the department, as well ag notes on current topics of interest to labour. 

The Labour Gazette was published monthly in English and French during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, which was the twenty-seventh year of its 
existence, the average number distributed each month being 10,029 of the English 
edition and 1,856 of the French. The average monthly paid circulation was 
6,916, or 5,779 of the English edition and 1,137 of the French. A nominal sub- 
scription of 20 cents a year, or 3 cents per copy, ig charged, the purpose of the 
subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of the actual 
demand, rather than to pay the cost of production. The subscription list 
includes the names of chartered banks, employing firms, and labour unions which 
paid subscriptions in behalf of their individual officers or members. In addition 
to the paid circulation the Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public 
bodies and institutions, including government departments, both federal and 
provincial, municipalities, university and public libraries, boards of trade, labour 
organizations, newspapers and trade journals, as well as to certain persons who 
from time to time supply information requested by the department. Free single 
copies are frequently mailed to persons seeking information on subjects dealt 
with in a particular issue. The average monthly distribution of complimentary 
copies was 4,969, or 4,250 of the English and 719 of the French edition. At 
the close of each year a limited number of volumes of the Labour Gazette 
are bound, with a classified index, and are sold to subscribers at $2 per volume. 
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VI. LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


The Seventeenth Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada, cover- 
ing the calendar year 1927, was prepared in the Labour Intelligence Branch, and 
contained the usual information as to the nature of the labour bodies with which 
the trade unionists of the Dominion are identified, with complete statistics of 
organized labour in Canada, as well as dealing with some of the more important 
incidents of interest to trade unionists and those who concern themselves with 
the activities of labour organizations. The report for 1927, which contained 
312 pages, stated that the trade union movement of the Dominion comprises the 
following groups:— 


(1) Local branches of international craft organizations, having head- 
quarters in the United States; 


(2) One Big Union, an international industrial union, with headquarters 
in Winnipeg; 

(3) Local branches of the Industrial Workers of the World, a revolutionary 
industrial union which seeks to abolish the wage system, with headquarters in 
Chicago; 

(4) Canadian central labour organizations; 

(5) Independent trade union units; and 

(6) National and Catholic Unions, 


The report shows that the international craft union group, which consists 
of the Canadian members of 85 organizations, four less than in 1926 (one of the 
losses being occasioned by the transfer of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees to the Canadian group), has 1,869 branches in the Dominion, 142 
less than in the previous year, with a combined membership of 180,755, an 
increase of 1,488. The One Big Union claims 50 local units in Canada, with a 
combined membership of 19,245, a loss of 10 units, but a gain in members of 580. 
The Industrial Workers of the World with seven local branches, a gain of one, 
shows a decrease in members of 200, now having 4,400. The group comprising 
Canadian central organizations, which number 24, an increase of four, have 
between them 537 local branches, with a total membership of 48,435, which 
show 241 more branches and 13,598 members than were recorded in this class 
in 1926. The independent units have decreased by one, now being 37, the com- 
bined membership of which is 12,447, an increase of 212. The national and 
Catholic group of unions number 104, a gain of one, with a combined member- 
ship of 25,000, the same number as reported for the three previous years. The 
net increase in local branch unions was 89 and the gain in membership 15,678, 
making a grand total of 2,604 branches of all classes of unions in the Dominion, 
with a combined reported and estimated membership of 290,282. The accom- 
panying chart, which is taken from the report, indicates the fluctuations in the 
number of trade unionists in Canada from 1911 to 1927, the period covered by 
these annual reports on labour organization. 


Another chart published in the report shows that the 290,282 trade union 
members in the Dominion are divided by trade groups as follows:— 
Railroad Employees, 82,822 members, or 28-53 per cent of the total; 


Public employees, personal service and amusement trades, 32,700 members, 
or 11-27 per cent; © 


“ulding trades, 30,751 members, or 10-59 per cent; 
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Other transportation and navigation trades, 25,507 members, or 8-79 per 
cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 25,027 members, or 8-62 per cent. 

Metal trades, 22,237 members, or 7-66 per cent; 

Printing and papermaking trades, 14,291 members, or 4-90 per cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 11,908 members, or 4-10 per cent; 

All other trades and general labour, 45,039 members, or 15-52 per cent. 


TRADE UNION CENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING IN CANADA 


The following tables taken from the report show: (1) international organiza- 
tions having members in Canada, (2) number of branches in Canada and else- 
where, (3) reported or estimated membership in Canada and elsewhere, (4) 
Canadian central labour organizations with number of branches and member- 
ships:— 


Number of Reported or : 
; Branches Estimated Membership 
International Organizations it saa a a ect SR ee 


In (a) In (a) 
Canada | Elsewhere} Canada | Elsewhere 


**Ameri¢an Federation of Labour: .¢2.-. ae. ..Gse-. Hae ss css ee esis: (b) 3 1(b) 339 |(b) 51 /(b) 24,186 
*Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost 

Insulatorsandii;.: Ses... Se. .. eee. oe. ee, ee ee a 61 100 5,000 

**Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 8. 196 264 25,526 

**Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen............... 35 884 1,496 53,241 

*Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of........ 3 95 300 2,500 
**Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood 

Oy Oe er RN RE ee ae ee i 21 190 1,500 7,000 
**Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brother- 

hood of 26) .. es. .iae.. Gee... Se, ee ee ee 35 841 1, 795 15, 966 

**Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of..........s.secececeeeee. 12 160 531 13,712 

**Boot and Shoe Warkers? Union.. -. .. 25... fe... Meee... wes - 10 122 1,322 36, 087 

212 616 16,000 

861 3,614 115,000 

142 145 20,901 

1, 983 10,552 377,840 

20 18 1, 268 

347 549 20,514 

40 250 14,350 

121 6, 000 119,000 

32 2,100 3, 600 

39 13 2,287 

45 6 961 

652 2,300 112,020 

76 102 12,240 

58 55 18,000 

322 61 35, 000 

900 1,094 28,096 

120 2,490 19,000 

25 500 15,000 

250 1,578 60, 000 

102 1,200 96,000 

100 145 5,782 

127 122 7,000 

11 12 650 

135 150 8,350 

512 425 80, 000 

252 1,363 37, 466 

120 62 10, 000 

18 32 720 

172 162 16, 500 

52 96 2,350 

88 2 6,840 

810 6,086 77,472 

823 7,062 97,715 

228 5,000 45,000 

; Hf ey 100,000 

’ 6,763 83,840 

*Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 

Marble Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, Inter- 

national Association of, ..52...Ja:..-dres..see ee... 1 42 61 5,880 

**Metal Polishers’ International Union.......................0..00ew, 2 109 85 8,325 

**Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..................... 20 426 850 25,000 


**Mine Workers of America, United..-..0.......c..0c1 nee 40 2,500 15, 400 485,395 
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Number of Reported or 
' Pax Branches Estimated Membership 
International Organizations : 


n a) Tne (a) 
Canada | Elsewhere | Canada | Elsewhere 
**Moulders’ Union of North America, International................... 34 354 1,900 45,000 
*Musicians, American Federation of.................00seeeceeeeseesens 40 735 8,000 120,000 
**Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of. 32 1,166 1, 681 120,086 
**Panpermakers, International Brotherhood of.............sseeeceecees 24 48 1,390 4,122 
**Pattern Makers’ League of North America..... Et BI I 28Ae (d) 13 124 474 9, 980 
**Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada............. 5 67 125 2,275 
**Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International........... 5 73 367 8, 220 
*Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union.. 1 9 12 500 
**Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association,Operative 16 418 720 38,300 
**Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen 32 729 1,500 45,000 
**Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union, International Plate... 1 14 43 1,235 
**Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International............. 18 364 2,000 47,000 
**Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and 
Canada, International Brotherhood of............0:..eecceceseees 17 50 2,078 5,500 
**Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America............. 2 58 450 5,000 
**Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of.................... 8 150 200 8,000 
So eS Sa 052 a eee eee arse ae pe 13 111 7,984 55,178 
E-airoad lrammen. brotherhood Of. 5.) « <<, «,<.4s<.6.c.0:,,462 «joicie $4,008 0S 96 882 14, 629 169, 635 
**Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of...................002: 114 478 12, 967 58,408 
**Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Stshon Benployees. Brotqherno0d Of: 5. 40000 8%-a00,08 Hale oer tee ieaiors 54 1,161 3,164 111, 836 
aeabay CONGCUCLOES, OTERO! <6 «.<<58-so.s,<,+,0,2% Sek se hiee Golw’s areas 73 606 3,500 51,521 
**Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric...... he ts SSS RS. Se ee Bee ne oe 25 271 7,500 101,300 
*Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association................- 4 834 100 12,000 
*Seamen’s Union of America, International...............seecceeeeecs 1 66 250 15,000 
*Siderographers, International Association of...............eeeeeeeee- 1 2 10 58 
**Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical............... 34 620 600 23,000 
**Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of.............. 32 384 1,998 34, 782 
**Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, I[nternational................ 10 139 282 6, 896 
**Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen............ 16 130 athe 5,300 
*Switchmen’s Union of North America....... sites his pate ootete cine ae 8 236 150 9,400 
**Tailors’ Union of America, JournmeyMeN............seeeececceereees: 13 170 366 6, 743 
**Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International 
[Saeges Sin aleve fai ay Gee eee a Ee SEO En I Ce I ee eRe 10 356 1, 200 90,000 
PPoxtionWwOPKers Of AMericn, WMIGCO... <0. ssscc.0.0 cess ocsie ascrtecee ec, 2 350 65 86,000 
eat PaaBALCOCES A SSOCIALION= ATNOCTICAN 5 sie +o \s isi tinjeib.e s.csios os as.|o.4 vi 9.6 Siche cia sf mclg cue sacs cee iis) 3,087 
#7 Ey pOrtTApnicals ORION, INCETRATIONAL <<... 0.2 sales oa10 510166 sivfers se eins 50 807 4,364 76,031 
*Upholsterers’ International Union of America............0eeeeee eee 7 ae 331 10, 761 
*Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United................cceeeeecdeceeececeees 10 1 832 
SUL a eet he Mo dee ie it sae, cin s laa. nce, ais aye a oe’ 6 9's 0 ake 1,869 28,534 180, 755 3, 662,565 
RE RIMUIRIL Ste es, cats 5 Foe eb v6 ohoids Cay t ech ne kes tree 50 1 19, 245 170 
Meets Teh WOricOrs Of EHO WOEIG~. 2. areas cic tietaiere o's ie. 0 cies e000 g.ajoseiahase 7 55 4,400 32,100 
CrP TSENG aoe Series eR a arses cet Ss 1G, ois, seats, Ue. t exe 1,926 28,590 204, 400 3, 694, 835 


(a) Includes United States, Mexico, Canal Zone, Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, Newfoundland, etc. 4 gy 

(b) Includes only the unions directly chartered, i.e., those unions not affiliated through any international organization. 
The American Federation of Labour has 106 national and international unions affiliated, representing 29,394 locals, as well as 
four departments, 49 state federations, 794 city central bodies and 365 local trade and federal labour unions, making a total 
of 1,318 charters, representing a fully paid-up membership of 2,812,407. Including the members who were on strike and 
those out of employment, and for whom no tax was received, the total membership was reported at 3,312,407. 

(c) Includes 4 sub-branches in Canada and 50 in the United States. 

(d) Includes seven sub-branches of local unions. . 

*Indicates that union is affiliated with American Federation of Labour. 

*# Indicates that union has also affiliated its Canadian membership with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
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' 
Branches | Member- 


Canadian Central Labour Organizations or ship 
Affiliations | Reported 


a 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada..........cececeecececcccrccncecnscncerescaseeescesees (a) 46 |(a) 6, 405 
All Canadian Congress of Labour.........cccceeet eee e eee e nce eeece en ecncneeeseceeeeseaceceeees (b) 16 |(b) 868 
*A malgamated Carpenters of Canada..........sceccecee cence cen csecneereeecancercaseesoesces 16 1,693 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada..........-. sees cence eens ence ee eeee ere cctseeeeeeesenes 23 3, 200 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express EmployeeS............ccecceceeeereceecenceceeeeees 26 1,550 
*Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen,..........cceeeeeecee ence enccecereeceeeseenecces 28 612 
*Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad EmployeeS..........:cececeesceeeenceeeeeeceeeeencceseds 181 15,670 
Canadian Brotherhood of Stationary Engineers...........cecccccseecceccenercscesetcceeeecseslersreeeeenss 158 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association.............. I ISS), SEE Se oe Wes a 4 136 
*Canadian Hlectrical Trades Union............0. cece eee e tenet cece e tees e tence en eeneeeeee 9 1,107 
*Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building Trades........... § 546 
Canadian Theatrical Arts and Crafts Society........ccceccecccccescc cc ccet ec crececceeseeererelsssrreseeese 54 
**Civil Service Association of Alberta... ......ccccccncccccccccs cece ccecstclevecneenssereveses oss 12 667 
Dominion Fostal Clerks’ Association...........cseccccscscceecccccoavocccctcecssssssgessseess (c) 27 1,549 
Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ AssOCiation......... 6. cece ce eee cece cece eens Ha Wantac tt 6 760 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation...........cccc eee ey eee e cece eect nee ee ne eseeeeerees 15 985 
*Electrical Communication Workers of Canada..........c cece eee ccc cee e cee ece ccc eeesesesseceee 6 1,074 
**Pederated Association of Letter-Carriers..........ccccecc cect esc terccccercccssesessececeees 37 1, 769 
Federated Seafarers’ Union of Canada.........-.0.sccccccccccecccccccteereeccecesesesesesceces 3 1,500 
Great Lakes’ Seamen’s Association of Canada....... cc cece cece cece cece ene eercecestesseeres 2 612 
*Tumber Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada.........cccccccsccccccescccseeccsressecsseecces 13 1, 200 
*Mine Workers’. Union of Canadair. oun sucmisccies skocetts cee stole: aia ce cence ec nielstelsiaelels ‘oie #1 srerone Sate oe 20 4,067 
**National Association of Marine Engineers............cccccee sec c cece cess eetsenececssesecees 14 1,139 
*National Union of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Canada...........+.eeeeeeeeeeees 1 197 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters..............-ccc cece cece cece et ee rece ceeeeeees (d) 24 |(d) 842 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers.................ceeeeeeeeeeeees 3 75 

id Wot 2) (- es oe Se ON A RBA OS GOD CACO eR GON IIO IIIS OAS OCS 537 48,435 


_ (a) Includes only the local branch unions under direct charters at the close of 1927. Besides these there are in affilia- 
tion the three central Canadian bodies marked (**), with 62 branches, and also two provincial federations of labour and 
40 trades and labour councils. Per capita tax was also paid during the year by a number of local branches of international 
unions which had affiliated individually, as well as by 55 international organizations which had affiliated the whole of their 
Canadian membership, numbering 105,847, comprising 1,420 local branches. The whole directly chartered and affiliated 
paid-up membership of the Congress is 114,362. 

__ (0) Includes only the local unions under direct charters. In addition to these the All-Canadian Congress has in affilia- 
tion the nine central bodies indicated thus (*), as wellas the One Big Union, whose name appears in the table of international 
organizations, with 329 branches, and a combined membership of 45,411, as well as six trades and labour councils, the whole 
reported membership of the All-Canadian Congress being 46,279. 

(c) Including the Montreal branch, which is also a national and Catholic syndicate, in which group its name appears, 
and with which its membership is computed. : 

(d) Includes only the local branches directly chartered. The Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters also has four local 
ae of the International Association of Fire Fighters in affiliation, making a total of 28 affiliates and a membership 
of 1.692. 

*Indicat2s affiliation with All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 

**Indicates affiliation with Trades and Labrur Congress of Canada. 


TRADE UNION BRANCHES BY PROVINCES 


The report indicates the distribution by provinces of the 2,604 local branch 
unions of all classes in the Dominion, as well as the number of such unions 
which reported their membership and the membership reported. The figures 
for each province are as follows:— 


Number of Number of | Number of 


Province Unions Unions members 
in Locality reporting reported 
membership 
Nova: Scotian: cc Oe Oi ee ee ore ee a eee 

Mew firatiniic fea k oe Ce ee ee ee ee 108 73 "8156 
Prince Hdward [sland ook", jn cei Sa enn ee ee ee 12 9 "959 
a Ch i ir an ean PCE ari N an en ie Pee) nee | me ne ne RE 476 346 53,549 
os ne AN tok PRE RTE OI TERE Eee EEE POT ae Os BS ECOG Eb Son eee oe 1,014 792 64,082 
BILOD AG rele ahs Seetasa Care sic Es, OR ee ec te fe eee en 66 121 15,057 
PASRALONO WALL C, oe S'o5 faeces Caw 5 8k CRE a ehetalela anh TSIEN erste a eee ae 184 148 7,390 
Alberta BAe 2 PEM IESY KG REC TIEE URE ey Le ee ee ee 263 196 17,845 
Briss, COMM DIG <1 15 ces tees. « ok coe wn cel ade ee 254 221 25, 187 
Twoalitivs not specified s,s)... ki.es sce wick vale «elon de rh sc) ee eee #9 804 
ko A een re PRR me ae Oe 2,604 2,000 212,540 


*Includes the membership of the system divisions of telegraphers. 
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UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADIAN CITIES 


The report points out that there are 32 cities in the Dominion in which not 
less than 20 local branch unions of all classes are operating, and between them 
they represent approximately 58 per cent of the local branch unions in Canada, 
and represent about 50 per cent of the entire trade union membership in the 
Dominion. 

The appended table gives (1) the names of the cities with not less than 20 
trade union branches, (2) number of unions in each locality, (3) number of 
unions reporting membership, and (4) number of members reported. 


Number | Number Number | Number 
ox of of Unions | Number of of Unions| Number 
Localities Unions | reporting of Localities Unions | reporting of 
in. member- members in member- | members 
Locality ship reported Locality ship reported 

Montreal). oss oh. sicleciebaeista ose 202 153 37,608 | Moose Jaw..............- 2g 26 822 
TOTONtO.......seeeereeeeseees 142 110 23. OS IHe OHELTDLOOKE wc see coacele cane 26 18 a 760 
WIDOT oe seras oi era eisiscs 5 o0 102 68 HH 480 hort Willrams.s...... 00s 25 20 973 
Wancouver snc. sects «bi seine s 95 89 165204 | Brandoniic, o 2. 6 och as deete 25 22 874 
(Ofna Zane fe Sea aee 70 43 4,129 | Lethbridge... .... ccc... 25 23 607 
WMeamontonenotoiisess eet cles 68 55 4,426 | Moncton...............66- 24 20 ,418 
OEGA WA. colon ta oisone eS el ote 63 50 4,163.) Port Arthur’... «1 2n0%e 24 19 1, 264 
pees Aino hast Acackt eee eon 63 40 5,228 | Stratlordescen escapees os 23 15 1,300 
BUI GON ete. Hee clr asisiwss 60 49 3,991 | North Bay... o.caccco 23 17 1,306 
London. ......-0+-+222+2s00+: 55 50 3,694 | Three Rivers............ 21 17 2,152 
Regina.......-600-- sees eeeees 42 29 1,441) 1 Brantiondans. secrecy 21 18 816 
VictOTrias.c dees « Dae en a ae 42 38 1 OU7 7 i anesCOnve s..tee come 20 13 483 
Saskatoon. lteage Si dneeE OL Oe AI 40 35 1,833 | St. Catharines........... 20 15 526 
laliiaxtetse ern ces cecil’. 35 25 2°509) |" Guelplievs-..5. gener ese 20 14 400 
Bhs FORD eee itertn ees aisie's safer eros 34 24 2,143 Sault Ste Marie........ 20 12 410 

Windsor. se tine + osteo cee 33 32 2,122 SSS ee 
Sty WHOM as. Bee iets.<.cles aieiele,s 31 31 2,445 Totalsrenc dos steers oy a2 1,190 146, 425 


ee ee eee arn Tannese 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESSES 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was originally estab- 
lished in 1873, is the head of the internationally organized wage-earners in the 
Dominion on matters pertaining to legislation, and as such is recognized by the 
American Federation of Labour and by 54 of the more important affiliates of 
that body. 

The All-Canadian Congress of Labour, which was formed in March, 1927, 
and which absorbed the Canadian Federation of Labour, declares “the Cana- 
dian labour movement must be freed from the reactionary influence of Ameri- 
can-controlled unions,” and that ‘Canadian workers require a new medium 
through which they may collectively promote their general welfare and raise 
their economic and social standards.” 

The following table printed in the report shows the strength of the two 
congresses and the groups from which their following is drawn:— 
De ann an 

Members | Members 

affiliated | affiliated 

Member- |with Trades} with All- 

— Branches ship and Labour| Canadian 


Congress Congress 
of Canada | of Labour 


ee ee 8 ee 
1,869 180, 755 180 j;215: |e eae 


International Craft Unions............. cece cece eee cere erence eeenees 
ee al ae ee one rer Perce reno rrr. 50 ROY a eee J 19, 245 
Industrial Workers of the World............cce sere eee e eee cee eeeees 7 Pe BREE fr PE sao 
Canadian Central Labour Organizations...........eeeeee rere eee ee eens 537 48, 435 9,980 27,034 
WRCODONMONG WINS e ie. c cose ets esses cranes ences eheaeesnsroemper ses 37 DDAST Toh c oe ee oll ho Coin oc ee tes 
National and Catholic Unions............cesceeeeeeeererenecneenrcees 104 DE OOO! Uae e PRINS Cis | be eee ole stl 

2,604 290, 282 *140,195 46, 279 


FUT bette eee es Mr ctatlatlc araleiginuctel beatae ia valetalait WiMbe Ble acehaleiaisrs 


the explanation given being that the 


*This number is 25,833 higher than the membership reported by the Congress, é : 
s both paid-up and members in arrears 


lower figures are for the paid-up members only, while the number here printed include 
for dues. 
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The report makes extended reference to the various classes of delegate 
bodies which have been formed as a part of the plan of labour organization in 
North America with a view to co-ordinating the activities of unions of closely 
allied or particular trades in dealing with matters of like concern to all mem- 
bers of the bodies represented. 


ORGANIZED WORKERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


In addition to the information given in the report in regard to the mem- 
bership of labour organizations in Canada and the United States figures are 
published showing the numerical strength of organized workers in 45 other 
countries, the total for the 47 countries being 40,355,764. Of this number about 
18,000,000 (though not in direct affiliation) are sympathetic towards the prin- 
ciples of the International Federation of Trade Unions, with which organiza- 
tion the Trades and Labour Congress, with its 140,195 members, is affiliated. 
The following are the latest revised figures for the various countries as taken 
from the report:— 


mm: Apgenting, Pag’ oc ke eee 120,000 We MOOIANG. 6555 b Bae ns os 0d mses 4,000 
Australia: gai... .sbis seater * 800, 000 MIA, WA... cess b OR eee cea 195,800 
AMIGRT IS, <1 Oh 5 etess obo s eeeeeenee 756, 392 Ireland (Free State)........... 148, 501 
Biehetu «45 8oks + ace deeaiees bas 726, 126 Rta ye i SR rsaerke Gener 2,234, 520 
POF) os be cake ace Ree 104, 000 SPADA See ccc woh Pena t.cn Beil nes 235,000 
TSRYATIA, «i ele se wee oes 49,803 WeGEV Fl sc cations 'sc@iast oot ee 38, 867 
Canada: .. cts 8 ees see 290, 282 Withuamian. «Ade. cone ee 28,250 
Chai e 2 PRR OR ae ee 162,000 PAINOTIEOUTE...t 35. a tide ca 14,451 
Chinaoy:. fb. oe eee eee 3,000, 000 MLeMeee 5... £ Naor. «oh ewee 3,894 
COAT he. i cee ee ee oes 100, 000 BL GXTCG MD. 6/5 oars 6b Dota d arent own abated 838, 000 
Czecho-Slovakia........:.... 1,379,779 New Zealand. £?...... b.ce es 80,000 
Donmaarl: i... sau eael enn 274, 428 Nommiayicanni ad bi Ae Ge 95,000 
Dutch East Indies........... 60, 000 Palosting Rees eae 23,000 
Egypte sire ee Meee 12,000 Dery aay Boe eee eee tee 25,000 
EsthOnia.e. cess cscs ee 30,000 IRGISEMAL,, FER he, oo ce, oe 539, 089 
Hinland Socotra eta dace 62,056 POLUMEA an ihc seed dene nee 36,000 
Prante thes. eiah cee 1,068, 046 Roumaniai: terse. bel va eee 46,863 
GOFMAnY. Ac cals coud s Rae 5,077,309 Rusa aro: goes. See ee Sees 10,000, 000 
Great Britain and North Ire- DOUweh MMPICA., les eke ees ee 27,670 

land 5949 . es Ga ae 5,531,000 Snaint. eeccisdaac. eset ek 453,578 
(SPOOCE. |e hcah ae ; PD WOGOR tas ae \saceSe cis 436, 812 
Goatamala?s? otek oy ae 3,000 Switzerland :\\.53... 0. eee 261,713 
Holland. ee eee 517,914 United States: fiJ24.0 iene 4,045, 736 
Hungary. Ss poe oe oes 267,885 Yugo Slavia. ora cr the cons ,000 


REVOLUTIONARY LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The report states that the chief revolutionary political body is the Third 
(Communist) International, which was formed in Moscow on March 6, 1919, 
with the objective of organizing the working class for the overthrow of capital- 
ism, the destruction of the bourgeois state and the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. With a view to having a medium through which to 
propagate the communist doctrine among the organized workers, the Moscow 
body, in July, 1921, set up the Red International of Labour Unions, whose 
official representative in the United States and Canada is the Trade Union 
Educational League, with headquarters in New York City. The Canadian 
representative of the Communist International is the Communist Party of 
Canada, which was formed on February 17, 1922, with head office in Toronto, 
and which recognizes the Moscow body as the only real centre of world revo- 
lutionary activities. 

_ An adjunct of the Communist Party is the Young Communist League, 
which was formed in July, 1922, and which, with its children’s section known 
as the Young Pioneers, declares its mission to be to penetrate the mass of the 
working class youth with communist agitation and education, for which pur- 
pose the league favours the establishment of schools by the parent Canadian 
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communist body. It was reported that there are three communist Sunday 
schools in Toronto, made up of members of the Young Pioneers. Abbé Philippe 
Casgrain of Quebec, who made a tour of Canada in the winter of 1926, stated 
that there were about 40 of these “revolutionary schools,” attended by 
approximately 2,000 children. 

The report contains a synopsis of the reports presented and the business 
transacted at the 1927 convention of the Communist Party of Canada, among 
which was a resolution on trade union work, in which among other things it 
was declared (1) That the characteristic feature of the trade union movement 
in Canada during the years 1925-1927 had been passivity; (2) that the char- 
acteristic feature of Canadian industry during the same period has been steady 
expansion; (3) that the immediate task of the trade union movement in Canada 
is to initiate aggressive struggles on the part of the workers to secure a larger 
share of the increased wealth production; and (4) that the Communist Party 
of Canada will strive to initiate and develop wage and general economic 
demands and will strive to draw masses of the workers into ever widening 
struggles. The convention also endorsed a program of action to facilitate the 
work of the Communist Party in the agrarian field, the object of the party 
being declared to be to separate the poorer farmers from the influence of the 
rich and win them over as allies of the workers in a joint onslaught on 
capitalism. 

The report makes extended reference to the opposition of certain labour 
organizations to the tactics of the communists. To investigate the ramifications 
of communism throughout the country the Toronto District Council appointed 
a committee, which, however, up to the close of the year had not made a report. 
Following a raid on May 12, 1927, on the premises in London occupied by 
Arcos (the All-Russian Co-operative Society), the chief agent of the Soviet 
Government for trading under the terms of the British-Russian trade agree- 
ment, for the purpose, it was stated, of regaining possession of certain missing 
documents of an official and highly confidential character, announcement was 
made that the British Government: had decided to sever all relations with 
Russia. In doing so the Prime Minister gave information to the House which 
had come into the hands of the Government “ showing that the offices of Arcos 
and the Soviet trade delegation had been habitually used as a clearing house 
for subversive correspondence.” The British Labour Party subsequently adopted 
a resolution condemning the Arcos raid and the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. On May 25, 1927, the Canadian Government terminated the 
trade agreement with Russia, and for so doing the Communist Party of Canada 
and two local bodies passed condemnatory resolutions. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF ‘TRADE UNIONS 


The report deals with the 1927 meeting of the International Federation of . 
Trade Unions, held in Paris, at the opening session of which Mr. A. A. Purcell, 
the president, aroused the antagonism of the continental delegates by his com- 
munistic sentiments, so much so that the other members of the executive com- 
mittee repudiated the views of the president. Internal dissensions, arising from 
the alleged former pro-Russian policy of the general council of the British Trades 
Union Congress, were also brought into the open, two of the secretaries were 
dropped, and the continental delegates refused to support Mr. Purcell for re-elec- 
tion on the executive, electing another British delegate instead. Notwithstanding 
the differences which were aired in the convention, the delegates adopted a 
number of resolutions on important subjects such as (1) International fight for 
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the eight-hour day, and (2) Disarmament and the fight against war. The 
International Federation has 25 national centres in affiliation, with a combined 
membership of 12,839,174. Reference is made to the proposal of the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions for an unconditional conference with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions for the purpose of effecting a “ united 
front of labour against war and Fascist reaction,” a proposition which was sup- 
ported by the general council of the British Trades Union Congress, but which. 
the International Federation declined to accept, maintaining its decision of 
1925, viz., that the federation would admit the Russian body to membership 
when it made application coupled with a declaration that a conference would 
be called with a view to an exchange of opinions as soon as possible after the 
All-Russian Council expressed its desire to be admitted to the I.F.T.U. With 
a view to establishing a close link between the Russian and British workers so 
as to secure the attachment of the Russian trade unions with the International 
Federation, the British Trades Union Congress became a party to the setting 
up of the Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory Council. Fraternal delegates from the 
Russian body were received by the British Congress, but in 1926 the British 
Government debarred the Russian delegates from entering the country. The 
chairman of the All-Russian Council sent a message to the convention of the 
B.T.U.C, attacking the British Government and also the general council of the 
congress for calling off the general strike. The general council protested against 
the criticism and abuse of certain members of the council, which it termed 
“intolerable interference in British trade union affairs.” The British Congress, 
however, adopted a resolution urging the general council to: continue its efforts 
to bring about international trade union unity. To the 1927 convention of the 
British Congress the general council reported that a statement concerning the 
attitude and policy of the Russian trade unions had been sent to Moscow with 
an intimation that future policy of the British Congress in regard to the Anglo- 
Russian Joint Council would depend on the reply received. The reply from 
Russia being regarded as a tirade against the British labour leaders, the general 
council suggested to the convention that no good purpose could be served by 
continuing the joint council while the present attitude of the Russian trade 
unions was maintained. The report was adopted by nearly two million majority, 
thus breaking off all relations with the Russian unions. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE Wortp 


Reference is made in the report to the Industrial Workers of the World, 
commonly known as the I.W.W., which is the advocate of what is termed revolu- 
tionary industrial unionism with its objective the abolition of the wage system. 
In 1905, when the organization was formed, a membership of 400,000 was 
reported, but the dissension which has from time to time occurred in its ranks, 
combined with the prosecution of a large number of its members by the United 
States Government under a charge of having interfered with the carrying out 
of certain war time measures of the republic, has had the effect of lessening 
the activities of the organization. At the close of 1927 the reported membership 
of the L.W.W. was 36,500, of which 4,400 belong to the seven Canadian 
branches. 

REGISTERED UNIONS 


The report states that with two registrations in 1927 there are now eleven 
existing registered unions operating under the provisions of the Trade Unions 
Act which was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1872. There are 30 
labour bodies in Quebec which are registered under the Professional Syndicates 
Act of that province, a statute which was passed in 1924 by the Provincial 
Legislature at the solicitation of the Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 
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Union LABEL REGISTRATION 


Since the enactment in 1927 by the Dominion Parliament of legislation 
providing for the registration of trade union labels, the report states that 
eighteen labour organizations have taken advantage of the law to protect their 
respective labels in Canada. 


Sacco AND VANZETTI 


Given a place in the report is a statement concerning the trials and con- 
viction of Nicola Sacco and Bartholomeo Vanzetti on the charge of murdering 
a paymaster and guard in South Braintree, Massachusetts, and on whose 
behalf demonstrations of protest were held in several Canadian localities. 


LABOUR IN POLITiIcs 


The report discusses the early demand for independent political action 
on the part of organized labour and points out how, at the suggestion of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Labour Party was 
formed, and which now has five provincial sections. There are also independent 
labour parties in three provinces. In the Manitoba provincial election held in 
June, 1927, the Independent Labour Party had nine candidates, three of whom 
were elected. In the same election the Communist Party put up a candidate, 
but he was defeated. Because the Ontario section of the Canadian Labour 
Party, which it is claimed is dominated by communists, adopted what they 
considered revolutionary resolutions, several delegates held a caucus and decided 
to organize (or revive) the independent labour party of the Province. In 23 
localities 106 candidates were nominated or endorsed for municipal office by 
labour political parties or organized labour bodies, of which 39 were elected 
to the following positions: aldermen, 24; school trustees, 13; commissioners, 2. 


TrADE UNION BENEFITS 


The report shows that for the calendar year 1927 nine Canadian organiza- 
tions made disbursements for benefits, viz: (1) Amalgamated Carpenters of 
Canada, $985 for death benefits; (2) Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial 
Association, $75 for death benefits; (3) Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees, $200 for death, $190 for sick and $550 for other benefits; (4) Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union, $5,481 for death and $823 for other benefits; (5) 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, $20,118 for death benefits; (6) 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers, $9,000 for death benefits; (7) Lumber 
Workers’ Industrial Union, $700 for strike benefits; (8) Provincial Federation 
of Ontario Fire Fighters, $5,219 for death benefits; (9) Federated Seafarers’ 
Union, $75 for death and $207 for legal benefits, making a grand total of $43,673 
expended by the Canadian bodies, an increase of $10,700.65 as compared with 
the year 1926. 

Of the 87 international organizations having branches in Canada 61 had 
expenditures for one or more benefits, payments on account of death benefits 
being made by 56, unemployed and travelling by 7, strike by 29, sick and 
accident by 22, and old age pensions by 9. The total expenditure for benefits 
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of central organizations was $24,445,535, an increase of $1,889,678, as compared 
with 1926. The 1927 disbursements for the various classes of benefits were as 


follows:— 


Debther. ot. wii. eth). ex eee es eee L .. E Dek. SETI GER LE RIR eS $13, 349, 076 
Unemployed and travelling... ic. sede cede. Fn. as ae ee 927,735 
SEPUCG vas. <a Sansditaie. taaaaeeeee i 0 sis Shas’ ie «9 a2esd ae PUN i Re Ae oe | 1,475, 056 
Sick and accident............ vedo + GS40S Paarielda cs «MESS ed oP Rae ee eae oe 3,646, 695 
Old age pensions and other+benehits. 72... 2600. coe). Ae ee ae 5,056, 973 


Benerits Paip By Loca, BRANCHES 


Besides the amounts expended for benefits by the central organizations a 
statement is also included in the report showing the amounts disbursed in 
benefits by local branch unions to their own members. The total of these pay- 
ments were $263,261, a decrease of $53,731 as compared with the year 1926, 
the disbursements for 1927 for each class of benefit being:— 


Death benefits... ss.20c1 ek Rew gas eto. . Le, See OE $ 88, 606 
Unemployed. benelits. 6. ic scat a ue as hin Maat ek eee! 13, 703 
Strike benehitas/ 2 00S aie. Se RAE ED PElds » Liiakituh . 004s. VOC. 23, 874 
Sick ‘benefitaen: si 4), AAW Rea ee A OE, ti Lees. BE Slathaperdote 107,199 
Other benefits...>-.... se. eae eee ee east 5 aca alo 6 ats, SA ecieg iar 29,879 


The following tables showing the expenditures in detail are reproduced 
from the report:— 


a es gare b bi . ios oo a. Age 
eek eat ployed an trike ccident ensions 
Name of Organization Benefits Travelling | Benefits Benefits | and other 
Benefits Benefits 
$ $ $ $ $ 

American Federation of Labour..................... aoe Men. seette Oates mh he. cack LO S990 |" te-es.). |. eee epee ane 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 

of America, . br ee.oe 0 PPESER.. Secuh.. 2a eee nae Oe G5 22OM IES... phates, 5, 688 128,171 750 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen.. SieGoU Meee cee 24,940 ZOD A Os are pean ace 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International 

Brotherhoodoe.. so. bres ee 11 BOOT TS. ox matey sect cine wR cvs be 1ce ee ee 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, Brother- 

hood Gl. ies.) oo ck cee a eee 209; 500 Meo. 662 32, 0004hG Ase er. 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 07 O00 Paver. eee 8,208 Bocas sae cole a ae 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union......................... Oli O2OlNS Sea Pee I ia ae, (a) SS SiG ee oes 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 

of Amerieg oc. Go eee ee Day COE lac omtspie snare ieee eet ee (b)1,021, 858 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Inter- 

national Association of. : «<1 2 ee ee BOSOOO, | hae ee og 5 nee ce eh (a) 86,300 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of 687,825 166,304 367,062 156,300 64,745 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood... Ba S00) | astern S. 25 040 he, 3a. Fee a See 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers i 

Uni00 05,455... weien pee aad ds oc hmg tee beh | cess Sie ae ae ae oem Ris 20,415 125 S40! | <ce Besietaperkeoe 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated...........|.............. OTS S000 Pee Be dee eee ee ee ee 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America 2, 575 Vcwtentde. tof bea Pe. god. Le CS pee Peed n® 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car..................... DL, OOO «<u «socagnrcaefl cts Wels teste, Lage: Le ae a 
Coopers’ International Union of North America 23 GAS. Lids tie dle tds Sade ty ete ee ee 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of 249,055 hich. 02h. te IPR outset 

iremen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of 18, GOO. vie. g0-55 Lika] nals Shee lite oe Be « eters Gea EEE 
Fur Workers’ Union, International..................... TOPOS. is ea itart ocd sy ici s CLAUOE Cor 08) See ee, 
Garment Workers of America, United.................. PAs LOO | eck e Phat wed SEE Shave oe [cee das a io 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States 

and Canadas: (Sorte erp ee a OO GUO 1... cages Pepe + dikes sEiapCie ok Cote ee ee 
Glass Workers’, Union, American Flint). . 4) s..nf0ae, andes, 2a ee oe 10, 000-|4 2 teines.t. lee cieee wee 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America... GOR USH| pre aosian ae 6, 736 3,750 18,147 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 

and Bartenders’ International League of America LO 725i tenders as acer 28, 719 47,538 16,814 

od Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union, 

cmernitional. ....:... a2, seen PN ae a ae oe OB QOD ete 28s wach $B we pec Lc ie coon ee 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalga- 

mated Assecintion of... 225.2.4% 5.2 26, 000 Fc 5 as nee endl dae gnaac ould lon: See yee 
Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire and Metal... 25, 716 boa. 6s wedale celbewmoms op ¥dacd ls cae oe ee ee 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United De SOO a lta detars 3 Aeraiahel Ph oie hl ee PARES De a ate i 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of........... Adds soot 2, 900, 000 Fab... See er ae whee bareeh 331,424 1,795, 429 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of, |. (@) 1 SBD G40 nek. vee 497,738 56, 209 675, 944 
Machinists, International Association of................ ASL ADT ana ae 13, BOL vs. cuet hee eee ee ee 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of 181:2787 | Sere tesa se. . (a) G00) 8 tire cs, 

rble, Stone and Slate Polishers, etc., International 

WIREOCTALION OL). o1.A0t chee ater en. dts 2,550 C0201 Fo. SO, AS Me orien ee ete 
Metal Polishers’ International Union................... 6,000 3,300 850001. Séice tee ere 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet 39,000)... 03. a tack 4, 9504)..te ned nae eel aoe. 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International 297,106 74,994 166, 619 {(a)} 218402. 1.2 oe. 
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Unem- Sick and Old Age 
=e Death ployed and Strike Accident i 
Name of Organization Benefits Travelling | Benefits Benefits oe 
Benefits : Benefits 
: y $ $ $ $- $ 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
IBS Rey Tl avete ON6°8 af 0) (NE OE a REE Eo i ee oe ee er 324, 182 59,408 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of............ 4, O75 Ava ss sta Me oe! Mi ominten | ein aah itt 
Pattern Makers’ League of North: America......0...5.: 10,200 |. ay VOY eS 6,196 | Baas Prk a 6,051 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada 4,450 | *:1, 612. 5,165 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International 1OF4008 1: 2,624] Bo: Pena Ae eat 1 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ Inter-| = «=| ; Pa aati? Gis 
coy VOTES: LU RON ae SOS eae =, Geveryeeeon merce 640 25 515 
2 ace lp vd bi jsaey igters and Stbaas Fits ci)t ioc G (oe Deer Toaiomines® leit? seinen. 
rs’ Helpers, Uni ssociation of Journeymen...... 112, sf 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Wilich of North pas Ne co apt eg ch a poe as\fahie eek 
America, AGRE ONAL apieny ) Pees «Seok ee ete aoe POL: lheeks aeees 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International.. (22,500 1 teeny ie Pastiatny Meets Ta 36,372 
Quarry Workers’ International Union................... BEAST |S, . Pay hagachileieee., "900 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of........ D,139.-\10 bare: (alee el merited Sim eae. 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of...............00000 eee 210, 300 doco cotk ore Pe herasp RNR pO EGE) Un 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of.................... OMT EY fc Peet nt cee cd Ie h) GGBPEORIT, waWeual 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers| =§ = = =| | SRS ak oa i 
Express and Station Employees, Brotherhood of...... 1168), 862 | cekmarenkeieete, sree 
Railway Carmen, Brotherhood of..........-........+4- NOD, B50. denne hats [2 eee ( a) iTS, GOP), Setar 
Railway Conductors, Order of.........2...20--02ec0ee 1; 504, 0900FN Ieee. So TORE ieee 162,584 | 270,591 
Reityay Fuployees of. gmorice. Amalgamated Asso... sRadtditl. Laieoapeak iene ; 
ciation of Street an SCURICN, SPR grees aE NS ws hers Cia) 0) ae Te gar Ol ee fe 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association..... 6, 225 SIS, HORNS saege SPM Oe 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union Olt .<-casne geet Ore ote 18,470 Todas 2 “bose supeie 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International... 20.100 Mean os enee eae SuSTRAOTIOTLL: AG Bata) OA 
Stone Cutters’ Association, Journeymen.,.............. 1972001) sicney ee BAGG exnehrd | ermine 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen................ 9,200 Alc min vch thier 4,796 y bodggooig tit Leceasiee 
T’'rain Despatchers’ Association, American.............- Bi D00: Ph tc spare hele fea nee ee ied. tee a lapenetatd er 
Typographical Union, International.................65. BOR BE tens tag nKets WOU 604 hac rguores he & 990,272 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United........... 4,500 6) S00 vn AR ed RIN AY, Lic Pe, 
ERNST ee fi ele cpu beara Sie elaie es so lateherauel 13, 349,076 927,735 1,475,056 3, 646, 695 5,056,973 


ee DP LT a at SERENE Re Ta ee a a haere kate 


(a) Includes disability benefits. (b) Includes old age and a widows’ relief. 


Number Unem- : Sick an 
Local Branches of International Organizations of Unions ane ployed pele ee ik Ree 
Reporting onents | Benefits enefits Benefits 
: : : $ $ $ $ $ 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of Amprioa. iis, ta). osieckeh 2% belo EL) the Sey eae te 3 430 150 3,336 1,393 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen.... 14 950 35-9) MPN 3,419 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 

Oe UATACTICARN Ly HAT Ae AMT Ns oo wove intatere ome on nie oe 15 3,500 BB MOCNINL, Ma 392 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International 

Brotherhood of........c.cescce reece nescence neese cess 10 7 62 30 100 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, Brother- 

a PN. ee ee Cer oe 2 2,000 3 10: eA. Se 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of:..,......+.-- Teepe ¥. DLO Sa ehaat ees 15 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union..........++:++sseeeuee ees 4 140% | spe Pree ate 573 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, Inter- 

national Union of the United..........-..-+ssseese ners D  enstavot MCI BOD eels. 202 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Enter- 

national Association Of......... esses eee eee e reece eens Lipenenenis.”. ® SOA OIF ARS BE ita 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of.........- 34 4,940 1, 264 2,007 6, 278 
Cigarmakers’ International Union Ol American... wc.aeehe 6 4,100 480) |eeceae ease 4,687 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of........ 6 1,015 BO We an oceans 290 
Expressmen, Order of Railway......:-+-:c+seerrrret ns TY pees CBP Ec ened der ee 50 
Fire Fighters, International Association of...........+++- 10 5,770 100" |S eee 151 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of........ 2S re Seed Be a rh 0 (sc SO Oe 50 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint........+--+++++++: 1 TOO) | erste Sa || ea aetna a 100 
Granite Cutters, International Association.........--: gute 2 BOOT Eee oan | Me erie cc Mest nacre 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union,| » 

International..........--+seeeeeete recess ca py siararey aa Ay + 5 2 300 75 74 15 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 

and Bartenders’ International League..,....+++--+-+++: 6 GU | Shi vids » Saat Men a otnas 644 
Leatherworkers’ International Union, LD petso hep, areas i Geil Oe RIE f OT les, aia ||, ie Re | DR ee 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated..........+++++5 4 2,000 2,885 3, 605 1,353 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. .......++ +++ 2 S07 al. same cere DIN ak > Reese eer Ae ae 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of........+-+.--2++- 25 DAOUO Vacs oBhe > 1,247 2,733 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of... . 30 TOBA) | yee se: es 2,834 110 
Machinists, International Association Gi hes site's 21 4,000 DOL pews te 725 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of......... 53 790 60 281 2,144 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, | 

Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers, and Terrazzo Work- 

ers’ Helpers, International Association Gt SRR Os, ant IA Bly tarsal tls arraetater ait 750 40 
Metal Polishers’ Internationa es i palin I Me Bae ae ery Pan er ey 193 
Metal Workers’ International Union, SeeCl,..+.+-+++e+sss Dl eee hls tall eay 5 is aaa fel ee | cane 
Mine Workers of America, oe Bnseecben i ee nept = _ se 3, te ea Epes 

fe i orth America, International.......- 2. { 
Moulders’ Union of Nort ! 0 4'795 rs on ae 


Musicians, American Federation eb be enera te Sie ee: 
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“Number | Death Unem- Strike | Sick and} Other 
Local Branches of International Organizations of Unions} Benefits | ployed | Benefits | Accident | Benefits 
Reporting Benefits Benefits 
a . are Pe $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Bro- 

GHETHOO OL. ccsee rs ache See ee eee eee ee 7 A3hu). ceeaasdedect. «bac. 110 200 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of.............. D wont wae DO oresan eu 310 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America.............. 2 G00. Ns eerie tae eh fetes Slat wiaceeod 4 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International Os acme eer, LOS igus 4. 36 Mac i eae cera 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ Union.... Asieowsi he bra hadaxe® trtsladodt tons ORY Suoaracrah 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 

GION, OPETAVEs caec cowie tine Cote ne wy ee aC eer JERRY 2 1, 60041.% .sagsarhien | lacie BA aes aieal4)-~ ee ait 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ 

Helpers, United Association of Journeymen............ 15 L050! dgsd NAPE acess ok 1,927 463 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International. . 8 PAPO sires bo acalinionmads de 246 206 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International 

Brotherhood: ols: hy A.) ees Wek ois Sees Sie eee 8 40 126d eenclae 3,164 650 
Railway Carmen, Brotherhood of.................+..0+- 46 2,070 60 95 2,700 1,109 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 

Express and Station Employees, Brotherhood of....... 17 456 LOD | aisseer de 4 190 574 
Railway Conduetors; Orderof.i e220 ¢. face See ee «cee ules 11 475 200 eee 2, 804 480 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Associa- 

tion OL street and Hlectrices.. acne seaman sce eer ee 9 725 SOW sale dors site 13,645 119 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of...............sse00. 30 8,345 AGS sh vers abes oie ste 13,994 2,656 
Seamen’s' Unions Montreal..-.<c0s. ss steree ne ons eee 1 100. osc soc. dal bvene setae 15 900 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical... 6 OO Norse ce eae aes aialeeet 65 125 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Brother- 

hood:of FRA Ee ee ee ee eee era ee ee ee oe 13 2,084 115 340 697 122 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International..... 2 B00 item's cers aistend| we shwetel: P45 ee ee es 3 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen D2 Wicarce hel scteeee bl eeemeree SDF laa creates 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen.................- 6 100elends wqaet? 270 170 50 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, Inter- 

national Brotherhood Of 407.9). .0. <8... cente eee eee 4 200 BB apes ers» arches 8,358 20 
Typographical Union, International..............s00eee-- 19 2,337 753 20 7,962 2,111 
One Bic Union 29740 2.8 se Pee Pees ee ee Ral PA earch aaa (Occ LneR ar 12 170 260 
Industrial Workers of the World..............-scccsceee- 2 ollaveisis cso a culal Denon -.aree 872 10 fnsiaeh dae ae 

Local Branches of Canadian Organizations 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour.............ceeceeecees 2 VAs Tel Werte meena Inemtaronwtne ieee isc cE: lete 11 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada.............sseeeee: 7 875 304 23 157 303 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen....,....... ID lbs| = aaron On arora oes 'se 80 50 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers. 1 GOO ence veces | lbs: 610: Sai fel] eave cleratetara | aebeaetarenate 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association........ 1 SO orarecststanes lettres evateverets LO referee storeys 
Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association.............seeeee- Sills stalsiatevele ml oes sags eteoralitocc cea 15 93 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada........... 1 Samer cea IDOCOEOnemel ac oo obee c O80 boas cavnnse 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada.............. ee irecemicnes 8 2,125 Daal raetaietelete bes 5,388 2,415 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters........... 4 SSGi | eots bee eins. | ereeeee veils 178 200 
National. and Catholic Unionss.4....00000 ees 23 11,921 21 4,000 11,778 300 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of.......... 25 65 BLOM Serectateoey 1,494 275 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.............see.- 9 325 SO eee ert 222 387 
Independent Local Bodies 

British Columbia Miners’ Association, Fernie............ 1 850 Pda RRM Pane | (cei ety | ney ee 
British Columbia Miners’ Association, Michel........... 1 ABQ. |omtarezcaiads 4| iste Seapeveneiene D200 lesareraeverstors 
Independent Association of Harbour Employees, Montreal 1 DUTTON: ctesaltiercre acl seinescctege Bibs ctebeiutand tte 3 
Independent Brotherhood of Telephone Workers, Winni- 

DOG 5.2/5 e sistoyeisiate eistetemetetere ss ince cece sets etre te ee +E Prose AAs ot lene ciara Ie G cee B97 || tee beepers 
Independent Lumber Handlers’ Association, Vancouver.. 1 (Ed Ragone Cre one ee | ie teh cxulaonien epee 
Knights of Labour, Papineau Assembly...... sate: Ss snotauniers Me 1 128 186 200 241 50 
Quebec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Society............. 1 ZOOM. eerste. ale Repo ee 890 250 
Skeena Fishermen’s Association, Port Essington......... 1 10. ha. 5'0 «-4s'o'n-n Petisle Re ). cell elats SMe! 75 
Steveston Fishermen’s Benevolent Society (Japanese)... 1 120 pf fe pacia. Sati seers. ius Laigaleteexseeaeld 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association DM ge ees uatsceest| vasa eesverel aha Neneeaee are 300 100 

Wotals. eso. cae eee Sore ee ee 629 88, 606 13, 703 23,874 | 107,199 29,879 


Non-Trapr UnIon ASSOCIATIONS 


The concluding chapter of the report discusses a class of associations in 
no way identified with the labour movement, but which are in the main com- 
posed of wage-earners and regarding which information is frequently sought. 
There are 81 of such bodies, the principal ones being composed of school teachers, 
Government employees and commercial travellers, with a combined membership 


of 106,866. 
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VII. ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND THE 
PROFESSIONS IN CANADA 


Another publication prepared in the Labour Intelligence Branch is the 
Report on Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. 
This report, as has been previously stated, was originated in 1921 with the 
object of meeting the demand for information concerning the extent of organiza- 
tion among persons engaged in industrial, commercial and professional pursuits. 
The approval given the first report induced the department to issue a second 
volume on the same subject, and since 1923 the report has appeared annually, 
that for 1927 being counted as the sixth. The volume for 1927, which contained 
180 pages, discussed the aims and objects of the associations whose names 
appear therein, indicating that, in addition to promoting the general welfare of 
those thus associated, some of the organizations aim to secure what may be 
considered necessary legislation. The various associations are divided into the 
following groups:— 


I. Manufacturing. X. Agriculture. 
Il. Building and Construction. XI. Dairying. 
III. Mining. XII. Horse, Live Stock, Sheep 
IV. Transportation and Communica- Breeders, Etc. 
tion. XIII. Co-operative Societies. 
V. Printing and Publishing. XIV. Wholesale Merchants. 
VI. Laundering, Cleaning, Repair- XV. Retail Merchants. 
ing, etc. XVI. Real Estate Dealers. 
VII. Personal Service and Amuse- XVII. Professional. 
ment. XVIII. Technical and Scientific. 
VIII. General Manufacturers and Em- XIX. Insurance. 
ployers. XX. Funeral Service. 


IX. Financial. 


The report points out that in the first eight of the above mentioned divi- 
sions, in which are included the associations whose members are engaged in 
industries in which the employment of help is essential, there are 374 main and 
branch associations, with a combined membership of 44,926. Some of the 
employers included in these groups have agreements with the corresponding 
organizations of workpeople covering the conditions of employment in their 
respective establishments. In the remaining twelve groups the employment of 
labour is in some cases only incidental, and, with the exception of the retail 
merchants’ section, there is no corresponding body of organized employees. 
Although the bulk of the associations whose names appear in the report are 
purely Canadian, several are affiliated with organizations whose headquarters 
are in the United States. The figures presented in the report show that there 
were in the Dominion, exclusive of the co-operative group, which contains 1,155 
societies with 474,160 members, 1,300 associations, with a combined membership 
of 1,024,364. The total number of all classes of associations whose names are 
given in the report is 2,455, an increase of 514 over those recorded in 1926, the 
main addition being to the co-operative group, to which 353 societies had been 
added. The total combined membership of all classes of associations in 1927 
was 1,498,524, an increase of 259,712 over the number recorded in 1926, when 
there were 1,941 associations with a combined membership of 1,238,812. 
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The following table, taken from the report, shows the number of associations 
in each group, together with the number of branch associations, where there are 
such, as well as the reported membership:— 


Main Branch Reported 
— _ | Associations | Associations | Membership 
I. ManuFAcTURING— F 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association.............ccecceccececccececs amd 1 26 (a) 4,124 
WGEANT TAOS. occ sp enjecce +2 han os olen seme eapaiier ne gie oe oo meme stmt Teo ae ee 45 
Horseshoers and Carriage Workers...........cceccceeccceesccacecuceeees 6 43 1, 265 
HRurniture and Musical Instruments: .-...<.csc.ceecdk ees eee ene i ene Of Neca cmaae ieee 102 
Tamber:: ise Ak Le. SE eae Be re ee eee 13 1 704 
Pulp\and Papetirn. 5 csc cele cseus ao oltialsceanesae erin ae ee ee oe aes 7} fe ieee Sethe Oo 15,145 
Box Making os J ot Airis resets Meroe ee aa Oe ee eee SCE, Aa be Stee SARE ee 86 
Clothing, Bobt ANC SHOSSCED: hee se 8 eee Det eTe eee oc ae eas ei eevee Gra,’ boy slnencrt: MES: 426 
Rubber and” Harmess eo. oe cee ec one ee cree oe et en ae PAE aah | lvoe ae M ai rliy. 97 (b) 
Woollen’s.3- ce. .kaeeeee ae DENTURES. . GPR T s RAY Reb GIedal. SOE RE eae 1) generis: oe 34 
Noodvand. Beverage: Preparation ceeenen tcc net ne eee one 12 10 1,016 (c) 
Fishing and Bish. Preparation iij.cc tentaad 52. Aedes date eRe. Lea eee 9 1 370 (d) 
Cigars and Tobacco 1 1 48 
Monumental es a0. cen deen ce tate eee ee hte eee Tee eee POPPY Pek ee Se 87 
j 2) epithe semis Mekee sae 140 
5 il 374 
2: Bloc. REISIEVTS 195 
68 83 24,358 
II. Burnp1na AND ConstRUCTION— 
General Builders and Supply Men....0.2......0.06..000+ ceecceesecdeeeee 4 23 1, 262 
Pamters and Decorators. a os stance. ee ee aoe so onan 4 14 194 
Plam pers sees ea cs ee ee eee Le ae eee 4 8 480 
Bilectrical, Contractors. s55% teri ce tie eee ee eee 5 5 318 
Other Associations in’ Building? 2.2: : accen vias )-csels- cio cion meee ane en 8 8 262 (e) 
TOta Sr eee wae oe eee re he cee eee ole eee ate 25 56 2,516 
III. Mintnae— 
Metal Mining roo ee en oe ree oe es ss ee ee BE Ne stile DUE 132 
Chambers of Mines and Mining Prospectors.............ccccccesecccecses G) blog! Bing A Sip om 1,120 
Natural GastandiOncPromopers..:. 0. ett eee eee eee RP ORRIN lesbain Me ox 329 
Totaly. Nee ee, er yg) WG" | Ge 1,581 
IY. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION— 
Railway Service. 02222 .ss ace eey e e e e e 5 5 335 (f) 
N&@vVi@atlon yi: js .01552s oc Seaeaserlonoae eee Oe RT OE ae ey. eee 4 2 2,398 
Street Railway Service fete fan eens ee ieee eee nie eels 2) lo. ee eee ee 148 (g) 
Automotive: Dransportyicc.  acck oo eee ee eee ee Se fell reeds I 8 278 
Cartage, Warehousing? etc, atch eee eee eee ‘Riad Dairune Br hoe oo 6, 333 
Communi casion so. oe coer a eee ce Re eee 4 1 750 (h) 
"Lotals.. x acatesk er el ote bel ae Ae ee 26 8 10, 242 
VY. PRINTING AND PuBLISHING— _ 
United Typothetaciolwmenca, occ cheek ee eee ee if 2 292 
Other’'CommercialsPrintersm =... caesar ATES ELT EY, ATE 240 
Newspapers and Directory, Publishers. 6.0... cds se cceaoco de oi gusleclacne sey 15 7 897 (i) 
Allied Printing Associations #44 9 Fees. , NOU Sa 3 3 deal tacit eatrsieee: 49 
Ad Vertising «004. » eae MRP UT. 6 ook Fea een IE et hk, eae: tee” Hie betel pee 977 
Votals: se. Fee. Ripe eer eres. ark S. eee 30 ) 2,455 
So ee ee | 
VI. LaunpeRina, CLEANING, REPAIRING, Etc.— 
Laundry. 4.04 2 dob gina at ss Ee eee 1 8 151 
Cleaners and’ Dyers. 7 ae een dee, eee alan riety ebro 127 
Shoe-Repairerss:yi |. Ges er so Sede SR a ee ee 2 6 160 
Totals, 25..T 800). Se... Beri Wy. . eae ere 5 14 438 
SE nn | 
VII. Personat Servic—E AnD AMUSEMENT— 
Hotel Keepers and Restaurateurs 30) Aur 2 ee ee HA A ling ota ete gel 1, 606 
Amuseitiont sii 453.1 Lk.fi iis ce biol, SRST eee ee, ee 5 6 83 
Hlair Dressers. 6.2 .)6 558 fen cuties s Pot Jee ree eee 2 6 685 
Master Barbers.) 0.00 LL i ee ae ee 4 5 1,354 
WOURs..2.. Devs ene toe oe cet tba bee ae ee ee 20 17 3, 728 
VIII. Generat MANvUFACTURERS— 
RANGE ROTATES dale esas on oS he < cisid wae ace he a eee 2 ea 97 (j) 
SUEMPIOVORS Air och ea see eees tek cee rea eA ee aie 14] AeA ORR 225 
TOURS oe gidan set ryptca tops recente ae ce cake ee Sis hints. toto 322 
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Main Branch Reported 
— Associations | Associations | Membership 
eee. Vi. LAR LPigee A Em | 
Po 
IX. FINnaNncralt— 
ME Ps ene tks POU OS Se delet lew acs cide ot ote otatiohale oi eye's eiclaleiele’ ospsiate 3 2 155 
EHSL PiNANCIDIPASSOGCIALIONS. 80.5.0 ates 6.0 «0 i.0.0504 + s.0inrs sis ace sie 0 ¥0is)0/5 ass 910 5 Oe 5 17 1,585 
BAR Se Bede ath ocr attinsiah ninyntrs sive 84 gearmipio e'n 6 6 oii uin’a inn a asi d phe 8 19 1,740 
X. AGRICULTURE— 
Canadian Council of Agriculture. .... 2... ha. cce cc ccccceseceosnnrecececcns 1 LW al ea 150,000 
United Farmers ke hig ag eee rte Oe eee a I 46, 139 
ther Agriculture an AGE SOCIO HOS na eb ts, Fors asta n pusdsiclsieuore © eaabsiass) obs aetave cece ily pice ee a 
Bim ipiciOn ASSOCIALIONS.. (2... hrc cc sss ccs s cece str ceecessecserersere rene 33 Kereta ‘a ok 360,007 G) 
ey EUS oe ae Aas eer ich hse’ doe teen icles, eaceretape avece fave a echoe TN wLeheees 47 38 705, 026 
ee Fee re et a San ee OY 
bie ae Hae 
eneral Dairymen............+.- sides angon eer tina iar so ek 25 42 3,068 
Other Dairying and Allied Associations...........0.eeseeeeeee scence enes 10s Weer eee 40° 808 
ADO ISTE, 13 Ae 5 5 BER ALON Oo iba Ogee CUR EIOU DOE perme scat cing ra 35 42 43, 673 
pec, ne nen) Se ee ee 
XII. Horse, Live Srocx, Suesr Breepers, Erc.— 
Rickie TVCOaeT a are e ee NET as TATE CNT 8 CSTE SET NT 16 3 5, 751 
Live Stock Breeders and Kindred Associations...........+:.0+eseeeeeeees 40 35 65, 246 
Sheep Breeders:...........-c cece cece ence cece cece tenets retest c css eeeenas 11 elem eo ic Rae 3,578 
Gvitid PECOderS.... cece seek eo te ect e ete e rte teers se peeser anne nese ts [ {PERO ee ae 4,765 
WAGCROCDOT Ss lash ccc cesses rere t essere cece se emtaseeew ence seer erie: 10 29 2,187 
Poultry Producers. ..........csccecece erence erect t te enerececen cress cass 24 0) 3,160 
Fur Producers, etC.........cseccc cece eee ee tere eee ecereccenaneeessertens 12 4 6, 492 
ir Ne he aig icp ets are’ pid ai tiv ai Oo ate agi wig le go 8X oe 123 80 91,179 
XIII. Co-Operative Societies— 
Co-operative Union of Canada........... cee e rene r eee re tenn seen ertnceees 1 24 24 (l) 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers.......... eee e eee renee terete nee eeeren esses 78 72 19,390 
Dairying........-. aNeennee'c og Panne chy (aster or agin an ao 39 14 21, 232 
Live Stock and Allied Associations.........0.ccccesceeee ener eeeeeteeneee 53 95 61, 880 
Grain Growers......-.-- Rh a era ca oo oe eee 194 3 286, 270 
Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies............seeeee eect creer see ce eens 520 62. 85,364(m) 
RED, «ek hee beh ota anew eaelnis Boe ee des cles el sagiss wa gees ks 885 270 474,160 
XIV. WHoiesaLe MERCHANTS— 
MUolbenle CTOCETA Glide depos <okck a2 eaadings forsee cclee enna males ee cele awe 1 4 69 
Other Wholesale Dealers........s.cscenscercrsersesecerseecesscncececes ) Bea EERE. es chars ee 1,103 
Montreal Board Of Trade. c.ccc.ccc esses escteeeenseeeseenensnecsctcacess 1 9 324 
Toronto Board Of Trade. ...sssneevecscccnecccceeesesccesseeacscereeceess 1 8 213 
Calgary Board of Trado..........+.---sssesreeccesereseeesasererert sees: 1 7 391 
Edmonton Board of Trade.........:.esceeesececetecerecerecececececeees 1 15 605 
Vancouver Board of Trade@..........eeeeeeereeereee sere eeseensnercese ces 1 13.6 le teopeae er 
Other Boards Of Trade....:... 020s scenes sence ee teeeec cas cnecseeescreeess Sony Mts aoe tea aes 95 (n) 
PPA or et hia ete te satis ties anova 92 glee ke as sea sieis Ome 24 56 2,800 


XV. Retraw MercHants— 


Retail Merchants’ Association............ceecreeeere cree teen eetesereees 1 TO ifO ca iMaecks (o) 
Ree eatiiaureeMh tet Coss Sok isi pcos vest teen ees asea soe re eter cane creer 1 16 820 
Ricectinmicl Milas Jira pas> ess 2 AOR Aue RTRs S > «Bie lein ole Rely « Sales “lees - 2 5 138 
Other Retail Dealers... ...+- ce csnenccecrrnterensrosccnteserseces ee el 30 3 12,906 
Mtb Ole ve cil: ni uke Sake sass 4tan vbr > Pe Sagat ats Saree 34 94 13, 864 
XVI. Rea, Estate DEALERS— 
National Association of Real Estate RCOATUG,« Proceag ans canes os eunnes 1 13 355 
RAPE eae a oes apie ans apt Sagres aie rie na ais gina alee Giese 1 13 355 
oo ae ——— eee 
II. Prore AssociaTIONS— 
han ike. Rhee tenriiom baton REN 24 : 12, 603 
Be En cee raenite ss aenrseassteres tes genres ems sees e he 27 2 30, 099 
Dental Professions........-. PAWEL Th hpegince Bid. SES PtP RE AQid (eee esbeis «ae 4,299 
Chiropractors and Chiropodists........----ssersrecttcetttsertre P atta | Weer Rs sea seye RE 197 
ree OREe GORY C17 ,., JADSS Cte ta vie so steeis'oh olen gh pe Semeaipes see em 1 8 7,029 
ee on, Balak chs eeinatd yr ge eae 1 vi 927 
CE Sa, BS ARE OE er ea cee eae hi aa anaaees wane 1 10 3,709 
Engineering....... see erent er eaae <a Tad? + pepe PAL eR RES Hee 12 41 27,634 (p} 
RR a rs cpa na pu agg es te eases 88 toe NNR NOES tN” 2 6 HH 
Surveyors. os. -.2--l--° PRES. 2 I GPe Freee rae ah sawn se ae a Bee ers Ae 
Ancountante-and Socrotaries.....--+.<-0+++. eee ame wemee ests heer en ates te: AM F 3, = 
Deeb AAGe and MOMICL; . .. 200-8 8h we Hoe de nem een eek seen ose sees 13 1 et 
a a code aeupiny agora Maite “Sagan mee RBS ey 4 Me taate 3 ie os 
Ree tate PORT Loree cree peu nms shen og Seer pe tee Rahs TARE 
133 104 95,946 
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Main Branch Reported 
es Associations | Associations | Membership 
XVIII, Tecunican Anp Screntiric— 
_ > @anadian: Association... ; 5.0. doviecocs os. B8e eee heen een erate ek eae 12 5 3,462 
peureces ASSOCIALIONSE 5. 3.0 vi.0 canis eee ee AOC ee eee STD 9 7 1, 682 
oyal Society of;Canadartccsna. 6 oles <t<le% i ere i. 1 6 (ad seseieetiies,s 
PROCES coc aaie de cioeree se ciereve tote OMG eis oan ICT Ee ; 22 17 5,144 
a rr a Ce | ee ae —————— 
XIX. InsuRANCE— 
Fire, Life and Automobile..............eceee Sy ISN Bichatmaeetc cicebitc ae 11 3,624 (r) 
Accident and Fire Prevention.............. Aras St kh Aas eer recht sod Wt Rae on 6 6 13,185 (s) 
Other’Associations'in this'Group:. ....:. .,. beh nee eee eee ee ee 7 ad | ure cr are ae 1, 689 
"TOCRIS so oi oo dove wee seal coe kOe ee Cet OS Oe URE ei Sate 21 9 18, 498 
SS ees | pasa nt ———————————oeSS 
XX. FuNeRaL SERVICE— 
Funeral Directors... .s.<oieassneednensced beta tenet ee Leet eee ee r eee We (mantener ersrota a 499 
LOLA Bie aitins aes wargses eases te ilo «eae een ie ee Be JB ratetecinses ets 499 
ee ee en | oe pe cam | 
CUREND. DOPAIG 5c becon ce Pe deen ere UOT ET te an oT Ae ee 1,526 929 1,498,524 


eee 


(a) Trade sections. (6) Includes 18 firms. (c) Includes 24 companies. (d) Includes 29 firms. (e) Includes 66 firms. 
(f) Includes 86 transportationcompanies. ((g) Includes 83 companies. (h ) Includes 18 companies. (2) Includes 99 daily 
newspapers. (j)Includesi2companies. (k) Includes 359 societies. (1) Represents societies only. (m) Includes 25 storese 
(n) Includes 35 local boards. (0) Includes 9 provincial boards and 61 trade sections; information as to total number of local 
associations and membership not obtainable. (p) Includes 18,000 members of Canadian Forestry Association. (q) Re 
presents the five sections into which the society is divided. (r) Includes 209 companies. (s) Includes four associations, 
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VIll. LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Since 1915 the Department of Labour has issued annual reports containing 

the text of the labour legislation enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the 
legislatures of the several provinces. The reports for 1915 and 1920 were con- 
solidations of all Canadian labour legislation existing on December 31 of these 
respective years. The consolidation which would normally have appeared in 
1925 was postponed, and will be issued as the report for 1928. This action 
was taken owing to the fact that the statutes of Canada and of several provinces 
were under revision. With the publication of the consolidated volume in view 
it was decided to omit the annual report for 1927. 
The labour legislation for 1927 was fully reported in the Labour Gazette 
in articles appearing in the issues of April, May, June, July, and October. All 
the Canadian provinces and the Yukon were represented in these articles, but, as 
the Yukon legislation dealt only with old age pensions, a subject which is fully 
covered in another section of this report, it will be omitted here. 


Waaes AND Hours oF LaABour 


The Ontario Wages Act was amended to provide that a portion of the 
debtor’s wages, not exceeding $15, shall be exempt from seizure or attachment, 
unless the debtor is an unmarried man without dependents or the debt has been 
contracted for board and lodging, in which cases no exemption is allowed. 

The Manitoba Child Welfare Act was amended to permit a children’s aid 
society, having under its control savings from earnings belonging to a child 
under its care, to invest such savings In securities in which a trustee is auther- 
ized by the Manitoba Trustee Act to invest trust funds. 

The Masters and Servants Act of Manitoba was amended to enable a 
workman suing for wages to obtain solicitor’s costs up to $5 if the claim is 
less than $50, and up to $15 if the claim is more than $50. If the complainant 
undertakes to make service of the summons upon the defendant, the costs of 
the complaint and the summons and hearing fee may not exceed $2. If the 
justice of the peace is satisfied that the servant is unable to pay the costs or 
fees, he may dispense with payment or extend the time until after judgment 
when, if judgment is given against the master, the ordinary costs with solicitor’s 
costs can be added to the amount ordered to be paid. This amendment came 
into force on May 1, 1927. 

The Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regulation Act of Nova Scotia, 
which consolidates and amends the law on this subject, provides that wages 
may be paid only at the mine or at the general office of the company. ; 

A subsection added to the Attachment of Debts Act of British Columbia 
relates to the information to be given in support of a garnishing order. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act of the same province provides 
that the right of a person entitled to lien shall pass to his personal representa- 
tive in the event of his death, and may, subject to the provisions of the Act, be 
assigned by any instrument in writing. Formerly only the right of a lien-holder 
passed to his representative and was capable of being assigned. 

The Mechanics’ and Wage Earners’ Lien Act of New Brunswick consoli- 
dated and considerably amended the law of the province on this subject, bring- 
ing it more into harmony with the laws of the other provinces. — 

Municipal corporations and railways are expressly included in the list of 
organizations whose property is subject to lien. The percentage to be retained 
by the owner is 20 per cent of the contract price, unless the price exceeds $15,000, 
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when the percentage retained is 15 per cent. A workman, labourer, servant, 
mechanic or other person employed in manual labour may not, unless his wages 
exceed $10 per day, waive his right to benefit under the Act. The lien of a 
mechanic or labourer for wages has, to the extent of thirty days’ wages, priority 
over all other liens, derived through the same contractor or sub-contractor, on 
the percentage to which contractor or sub-contractor is entitled, all such 
mechanics and labourers ranking equally, A wage earner may enforce a lien 
in respect of an uncompleted contract and may serve notice of motion on the 
proper parties returnable in four days. If the contract is not completed when 
the lien is claimed by the wage-earner, the percentage is calculated on the value 
of the work done or materials furnished by his employer. A contractor or sub- 
contractor who makes default in completing his contract may not, as against a 
wage-earner claiming a lien, apply the percentage to the completion of the con- 
tract or the satisfaction of a claim or for any other purpose. Every device by 
an owner, contractor or sub-contractor to defeat the priority given to a wage- 
earner for his wages, and every payment made for the purpose of defeating or 
impairing a lien, are declared by the Act to be null and void. 

A claim for lien for wages may be registered at any time during the per- 
formance of the work or within thirty days after its completion. A lien for 
which a claim has been registered expires ninety days after the completion of 
the work or service or the placing of the materials or the expiry of the period 
of credit, whichever date is latest, unless an action is commenced to realize the 
claim and a certificate thereof is registered. 

A lienholder may, at any time, make a demand in writing for information 
regarding the terms of the contract, the state of the accounts or the terms of a 
mortgage. 

The sections dealing with actions to realize claims give the judge wide 
powers to ensure the equitable treatment of all parties concerned. The form of 
a judgment may be varied by the judge in order to meet the circumstances of 
the case, so as to afford any party to the proceedings any right or remedy to 
which he may be entitled. All cases are appealable except those in which the 
aggregate amount of the claims of the plaintiff and all other persons do not 
exceed $100. In the latter case, however, the judge who tried the action may, 
upon application within fourteen days after judgment, grant a new trial. 

The Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia was amended to provide 
that employers’ statements of wages, hours and working conditions of female 
employees required by the Act, be verified by statutory declaration. Employers’ 
registers must now contain a record of wages paid and hours worked, as well 
as the names, addresses, and wages of the women employed. Orders of the 
Board must be kept free from mutilation or defacement. A new clause is added 
which permits the Board to reconsider, without calling a conference, any order 
which has been in force for at least a year, and to amend such order or replace 
it by a new one. An employer who contravenes an order of the Board by pay- 
ment of less than the minimum wage will in future, upon conviction, be ordered 
to pay to the employee the difference between the wage paid and the minimum 
wage. 

_ In Saskatchewan barber shops and beauty parlours were added to the list 
of establishments to which the Minimum Wage Act applies. 

The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act of Saskatchewan applies, on and 
after January 1, 1928, to every city having a population of 10,000 or more, unless 
a majority of the ratepayers have voted against the adoption of its provisions, 
in which case the city council may still exercise the powers conferred upon it 
under the City Act to prescribe the duties of the fire department. In cities where 
no vote is taken, or where a majority favours the adoption of the two-platoon 
system, the fire chief will divide the officers and employees of the fire depart- 
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ment into two platoons, one for ten hours’ day duty and the other for fourteen 
hours’ night duty. Each platoon will change at least once in seven days from 
day to night duty or vice versa. No platoon may be on duty for more than 
24 consecutive hours, after which period 24 consecutive hours off duty must be 
allowed. Employees may, however, be required to remain in attendance during 
the continuance of a conflagration. No deduction from pay or holidays by 
reason of the provisions of the Act is permitted.- A penalty of not less than 
$10 or more than $100 is provided for infringement of the law. The Act differs 
from the Bill which was introduced in 1924 only in containing the clause which 
provides for a vote of the ratepayers. 

The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act of Nova Scotia applies to cities 
having a population of at least 30,000, on condition that a resolution approving 
of the Act has been passed by a majority of the city council. Where the system 
is adopted, one of two plans may be followed. Under the first plan, a platoon 
may be kept on duty for twenty-four consecutive hours, after which it is allowed 
twenty-four consecutive hours off duty. Under the second plan, one platoon 
would be on duty for day work for ten hours and the other platoon for fourteen 
hours night duty, each platoon to alternate at least once in six days from day 
to night duty or vice versa. Provision is made for the attendance of all officers 
and employees of a fire department in case of a conflagration. No deduction 
may be made from pay or holidays of employees by reason of the provisions of 
the Act. 

An amendment of the British Columbia Factories Act deals with overtime 
and night work of women and young girls in the business of fish canning and 
curing or in fruit packing during the time of fish runs or in the fruit season. 
Such overtime is now conditional upon the written consent of such girls or 
women or their parents or guardians. 

A subsection is added to the same Act which provides that, where the 
inspector is satisfied that the exigencies of trade require any laundry to be 
operated for a longer period than is provided by the Act (7 am. to 7 p.m.) or 
on a holiday, he may grant such exemption as will meet the requirements of 
the trade, but in no case may working hours exceed those laid down in the Hours 
of Work Act. 

An amendment to the Alberta Factories Act brings oil and gas well-drilling 
plants and rigs within the scope of the Act. This amendment, which came into 
force by proclamation on April 1, 1928, carries out a suggestion contained in 
the report of the commission appointed to investigate the subject of the forty- 
eight-hour working week in factories, shops, and offices, which was presented 
during the session. The commission heard representatives from the oil well- 
drillers of the Turner Valley field, who stated that they were working on a 
twelve-hour shift, and that, except in extremely cold weather, when they were 
not required to work, their work is continuous. The commission considered that 
the case might be met by an amendment to the Factories Act. 

The Manitoba Mines Act was amended to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations fixing, among other things, the maxi- 
mum number of working hours. 

The Town Act of Saskatchewan was revised and consolidated, among the 
sections amended being that relating to the closing of shops. The hours between 
which shops might close for half-holidays under a town by-law were formerly 
1 pm. and 5 am. of the following day. The clause as revised provides for 
closing at 12 o’clock noon or such later hour as may be deemed advisable. 
Ladies’ hairdressing, manicuring, or beauty parlors are now included in the list 
of shops to which closing by-laws apply. A new clause forbids the sale by 
auction during the hours when shops are closed, of goods of the class ordinarily 
sold in those shops. | 
. 69677—7 
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The City Act of the same province was amended by adding provisions 
similar to the last two cited above. 

In Alberta the revised and consolidated Town Act authorizes town councils 
to pass by-laws requiring that during the whole or any part of the year any 
class of shops shall be closed on any one day of the week after twelve o’clock 
noon or such later hour as may be deemed advisable. After closing hours, how- 
ever, chemists and druggists may sell medicines, etc., and other shops may 
supply articles necessary on account of emergencies arising from sickness or 
death. A “shop” includes a barber shop or a hairdressing or beauty parlour, 
but not a tobacconist’s shop, news agency, hotel, inn, victualling or refreshment 
house. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, MoruHers’ PENSIONS, ETc. 


There were a number of enactments relating to women and children in 
addition to those dealing with hours of labour and wages, which have been given 
under that heading. 

The British Columbia Factories Act was amended to provide that no child 
may be employed in a factory except by written permission of an inspector, 
which must specify the hours of employment per day, not exceeding six. For- 
merly the employment of children was permitted in the business of fish canning 
and curing or in fruit packing, during the time of fish runs or in the fruit 
seasons. | 

The Manitoba Mines Act was amended to provide for the making of regula- 
tions by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, regulating, among other things, 
the age and sex of persons employed in mines. 

The revised and amended Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regulation 
Act of Nova Scotia raises the minimum age for the employment of boys from 
twelve to sixteen years. . 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act of the same province, which consolidates 
and extensively amends the law relating to coal mines, raises the minimum age 
of employment as driver of an animal working a windlass or gin from fourteen 
to fifteen years. . 

The Quebec Motor Vehicle Act was amended to forbid the issuing of 
licenses and permits to drive motor vehicles to persons between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one years unless the written consent of the parent or 
guardian is obtained. 

Changes in the British Columbia Motor Vehicle Act also made more strin- 
gent the rules for the granting of permits to minors. | 

Two changes were made in the Saskatchewan law governing mothers’ 
allowances. The first permits the wife of an inmate of a sanitarium for 
tubercular patients to receive benefits under the Act. The second requires the 
husband of any beneficiary to have been a resident of Saskatchewan at the time 
of his death or disablement. 

The Alberta Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended to provide that a woman 
to whom an allowance is granted whilst she is a resident of a municipality shall! 
be deemed to be a resident of that municipality as long as she remains in the 
province. A woman who was in receipt of an allowance on April 1, 1926, is, 
so long as she remains in Saskatchewan, deemed to be a resident of the muni- 
cipality in which she resided immediately prior to that date. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Parliament of Canada amended the Act to provide compensation where 
employees of His Majesty are killed or suffer injuries while performing their 
duties. This Act was passed in 1918 and enabled employees of the Govern- 
ment to claim compensation for injuries under the law of the province where 
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the accident happened. The amendment is designed to remedy the situation 
arising from the fact that Prince Edward Island has no general workmen’s com- 
pensation law, and makes the law of New Brunswick applicable to employees 
of the Federal Government employed in Prince Edward Island. 

The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to provide 
that payments to a widow who has become entitled to compensation while a 
resident of Nova Scotia shall not be forfeited or reduced merely by reason of 
her absence from the province. A further amendment authorizes the board to 
expend a sum not exceeding $20,000 per annum for the purpose of rehabilitating 
injured workmen, and also, where necessary, to supply an artificial member or 
members or other apparatus and keep it in repair for one year. 

An Act relating to the Workmen’s Compensation Board Rates in Certain 
Industries of the same province provides that the rates of assessment for the 
year 1927 upon owners of vessels engaged in the fishing industry or upon 
employers engaged in lumbering operations shall not be greater than the rates 
in force during the year 1926. The preamble to the Act states that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board allege that the increased rates in the fishing industry 
were made necessary by unprecedented disasters to the Lunenburg fishing fleet 
in 1926, and that the masters and owners allege that the higher rate would be 
so burdensome to the industry that many would be obliged to discontinue fish- 
ing. The preamble further states that the rate levied upon the lumbering indus- 
try has been found burdensome, especially during the present depression, and 
that, as lumbering and fishing are two important basic industries, it is desirable 
that no increase be made in the rates until such time as the revaluation of the 
reserves being conducted by the Government is completed, and pending a 
thorough inquiry by competent investigators into the effect of compensation 
rates in these industries. 

In Quebec an amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1926 
postponed the coming into force of that Act from April 1, 1927, until April 1, 
1928. 

The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) was amended 
to provide that, where the board deems it advisable to furnish better or further 
education to any child, it may extend the period during which compensation is 
payable to such child beyond the age of sixteen years, but in no case beyond 
the age of eighteen years. Provision is made that the board may recover sums 
due by an employer by filing a certificate with the clerk of the Supreme Court 
or of a District Court instead of by action as formerly. Provision is also made 
for the payment, as from the first day of April, 1927, of lump sums or periodical 
payments or both to any workman who, since June 30, 1921, has been seriously 
and permanently disfigured about the face or head or otherwise permanently 
injured. A further amendment raises the maximum amount of compensation 
payable in any case from $1,140 per annum to $1,250 per annum. 


REGULATION AND INSPECTION OF MINES 


In Nova Scotia the Coal Mines Regulation Act and the Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulation Act were revised and consolidated and extensive 
changes effected. The mining laws of Alberta, Quebec and Manitoba were also 
amended. Some of the amendments concern the employment of children, and 
wages and hours of labour, and will be found under those headings. 

In the revision of the Nova Scotia Coal Mines Regulation Act, many changes 
were made and the provisions rearranged. 

Parts I and II deal with management and qualifications for employees. 
No person who does not possess a mine manager's certificate may have charge 
of, direct or control work or operations at any mine or group of mines or inter- 
fere with any manager, underground manager, overman or mine examiner In the 
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discharge of his duties. The Board of Examiners is charged with the duty of 
preparing and examining all examination papers used in the conduct of examina- 
ions. 

, There are a number of new provisions in regard to qualifications. The 
holder of a first-class certificate of competency under the British Coal Mines 
Act, 1911, may be a candidate for manager. A candidate for overman must 
be a holder of a certificate of competency as a mine examiner. The three years’ 
practical experience required of candidates for mine examiner must now be 
gained in a mine in the province of Noya Scotia. The Act provides for two 
classes of certificates of competency for coal miners. An applicant for a second- 
class certificate must be at least eighteen years of age and have been employed 
underground in a coal mine in Nova Scotia for at least one year. An applicant 
for a first-class certificate must possess a second-class certificate, and, in addi- 
tion, at least one year’s experience at the working face in a coal mine in Nova 
Scotia. The provision that the year’s experience necessary must be gained 
within the province of Nova Scotia incorporates in the Act a ruling made some 
time ago by the Department of Public Works and Mines. This ruling, which 
was based on an interpretation of the old Act, was given in the Labour Gazette 
for February, 1927, at page 128. | 

Under the new Act a person employed to mine coal under authority of a 
second-class certificate must be constantly accompanied by and under the direc- 
tion and control of a holder of a first-class certificate. A steam boiler must be 
in charge of a person possessed of a certificate as a stationary engineer or a 
license as a fireman. No shots may be fired except by a mine examiner. The 
examiner is also entrusted with the safety of the part of the mine assigned to 
him and the workmen employed therein. The deputy inspector must at least 
once a month make careful inquiries at every mine within his jurisdiction as to 
the size of the section of the mine which is assigned to every mine examiner, 
and if he considers that, owing to the size of the section or any other cause, 
the mine examiner is unable to carry out his duties in a thorough manner, or 
that there exists anything dangerous or defective, he shall order the owner, agent 
or manager to remedy the matter immediately. 

Returns made by the owner, agent or manager of a mine must now show 
the number of persons employed underground and above ground, distinguishing 
the persons and different classes employed underground and above ground. 

Part III of the Act deals with inspection and contains several new pro- 
visions. The inspector is authorized to close a mine or a portion of it or to 
stop all work if he considers such action necessary for the safety of those 
employed in the mine. If, owing to any order for the remedying of defects or 
the closing of a mine or part of it or the stopping of work, a question arises for 
settlement, the order must be complied with pending the settlement, subject to 
an appeal to the minister. Dangerous conditions arising from old or abandoned 
workings are to be reported immediately by the deputy inspector to the inspec- 
tor, who in his turn will report to the minister. The inspector, under instructions 
from the minister, will examine the locality and issue directions governing 
operations (if any) until the dangerous condition is overcome. 

Part IV contains provisions as to safety, including many new and stringent 
regulations as to ventilation; the custody and use of locked safety lamps; the 
firing of shots; the use of underground haulage roads and the provision of sufi- 
cient man-holes or places of refuge; and certificates of physical competency 
for operators of mechanical apparatus. The minimum age for employment as 
driver of an animal working a windlass or gin is raised from fourteen to fifteen 
years. 

Part V, which is entirely new, is devoted to mine rescue work and provides 
that the owner, agent or manager of a mine shall provide and keep on hand at 
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every colliery properly constructed ambulances, stretchers, and other medical 
supplies and appliances deemed necessary for giving first-aid. Oxygen helmets 
and other mine-rescue apparatus must be kept on hand and constantly main- 
tained in workable condition. Provision is made for the organization of trained 
mine-rescue corps and the establishment of mine-rescue stations. These pro- 
visions as to rescue work do not apply to mines ordinarily employing fewer than 
thirty persons underground, or to mines exempted by order of the minister, but 
two or more mines may be grouped by the minister for the purpose of mine- 
rescue work, and when so grouped will be deemed to be one mine. 

Parts VI, VII, and VIII deal respectively with employment and wages, 
investigations, and submarine areas, and contain little new matter. 

Part IX contains a number of new general rules to be observed as far as 
reasonably practicable at. every mine. These rules set forth the duties of the 
manager, underground manager, overman, mine examiners, mine examiners who 
are shot-firers, stablemen and drivers, and stationary engineers. Rules 21-26 
deal with precautions against coal dust, and will come into force on January 
1, 1928, unless the time is further extended by the inspector. 

Part X contains the same provisions with regard to special rules as the old 
Act. 

Part XI is entirely new and directs the provision and maintenance of suit- 
able wash-houses at mines where more than twelve persons are ordinarily 
employed. 

Part XII deals with notices and is practically all old legislation. 

The Nova Scotia law relating to metalliferous mines and quarries was also 
revised and consolidated under the new title “The Metalliferous Mines and 
Quarries Regulation Act,” and contains a number of new provisions. The 
minimum age for the employment of boys is raised from twelve to sixteen years. 
Wages may be paid only at the mine or at the general office of the company, 
and no deductions of any kind may be made without the written consent of 
the employee. Provision is made for the conduct of inquests, in cases of fatal 
accidents, by the coroner nearest the mine, unless he is interested in the operation 
or management of the mine, in which case he is ineligible to act and must be 
replaced by another coroner or justice of the peace not so interested. The 
inspector, and any person authorized to act on his behalf, is entitled to be 
present at any inquest and to examine or cross-examine any witness, If the 
inspector or his representative is not present, the coroner may adjourn the 
inquest and give the minister not less than four days’ notice of the time and 
place at which the evidence is to be taken. A certified copy of the evidence, 
together with the verdict and any recommendations as to the prevention of 
future accidents must be forwarded to the minister. Additional safety measures 
to be taken at abandoned mines are also included in the Act. The inspector is 
authorized to give written notice to the owner, agent or manager of any mine of 
anything dangerous or defective, and require it to be remedied within the time 
named in the notice. He is also given power to order a cessation of work or 
take any measures necessary for the health and safety of employees. The gen- 
eral rules include a number of new provisions relating to the care and use of 
explosives, signalling, fencing of shafts, scaling, escapement shafts, hoisting, 
ladderways, protection of machinery, and operation of steam boilers. Dressing 
rooms must have supplies of clean cold and warm water. A properly constructed 
stretcher and adequate first-aid service must be kept at every mune and, if 
poisonous gasses are used or produced, satisfactory antidotes and washes must 
be kept in a conspicuous place, properly labelled and with explicit directions 
af ake of changes were made in the Alberta Mines Act. From September 
30, 1927, no person may be employed at the working face unless he hold a certi- 
ficate of competency as a coal miner. A section was added which provides for 
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the appointment of district boards of examiners, consisting of a district inspector, 
a mine manager or overman, and a working miner, to examine candidates for 
coal miners’ certificates. No person is eligible to receive a certificate unless he 
is at least eighteen years of age and has been employed in some capacity under- 
ground for at least one year prior to making his application. Any person who 
was employed at the working face on May 1, 1927, or had been so employed at 
any time within the twelve months immediately preceding that date. will be 
deemed to have been employed in some capacity underground for at least one 
year, provided he submits himself for examination not later than December 31, 
1927. A provisional certificate for a period not exceeding sixty days may be 
granted by the inspector of mines to any person who has the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a candidate for examination. Authority is given for the granting by 
the chief inspector to the holder of a third-class certificate of a provisional certi- 
ficate permitting him to act as overman in a mine in which not more than ten 
persons are employed underground. The mine in which he is to act must be 
specified in the certificate, which may be issued for a period ending not later 
than sixty days after the next examination. In the case of a mine employing 
not more than five persons underground, the chief inspector may grant a pro- 
visional certificate to any person who has had at least five years’ experience 
underground authorizing him to act as overman for the time and in the mine 
specified in the certificate. A further amendment repeals the clause in the Mines 
Act which allowed the granting of provisional certificates to persons to act as 
shot-lighters or mine examiners in mines where locked safety lamps are required 
to be used. The section which authorized the granting of a provisional certificate 
as overman to any person having five years’ practical experience was struck out, 
as was also the provision that, in mines in which less than thirty persons are 
employed, permission might be given by the minister to place operations under- 
ground in charge of a competent person known to the chief inspector. Such 
operation must be in charge of a person holding a second-class certificate. No 
mine manager may be in control of more than two mines and may only be 
manager of two when these are not more than two miles apart. The chief 
inspector may, however, authorize a mine manager to control two mines more 
than two miles apart provided they belong to the same owner. 

Rules are laid down to govern the appointment of a check-weigher, which 
is to be made by the persons employed at the mine whose wages are based upen 
the weight of mineral gotten by them, attending a meeting called upon at least, 
forty-eight hours’ notice. The meeting must remain open, for the purpose of 
receiving nominations, for at least thirty minutes after being called to order, and 
all nominations must be in writing. If more than one nomination is made, an 
election is to be held by secret ballot at the mine on the third working day after 
the meeting. A person who is or has been a practical working miner may be 
chosen as check-weigher. In the event of any dispute as to the regularity of an 
election, the chief inspector may by order declare the election to be void and 
direct another election to be held which he may supervise. Requests that the 
wages of a check-weigher be paid from the offices of the mine may be made by 
a committee of two appointed at a meeting of the miners who have engaged the 
check-weigher. A person who is or has been a practical working miner may be 
appointed as checker provided he has the necessary three years’ experience and 
is a resident of the province. The appointment of the checker is to be made in 
the same manner as that of the check-weigher. Provision is made for the 
appointment of deputy district inspectors. Persons appointed to this office must 
hold first-class certificates. In all mines where locked safety lamps are required 
to be used, gas detector readings or observations must be taken daily with an 
approved gas detector in the return airways of each district, or split at a point, 
not more than one hundred feet from the last working place therein and a record 
of such readings or observations made in a book to be kept for the purpose and 
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signed by the person making the reading or observation. Inspection in mines 
where gas has been found within the preceding twelve months must now be made 
within three hours of the time each shift commences work, instead of within four 
hours of that time as formerly. The clause which provided that, for.the purpose 
of the above-mentioned inspection, two or more shifts succeeding one another 
should be deemed to be one shift, is repealed. 

Locked safety lamps used in examinations required by the Act must be of 
a flame type. Where safety lamps are used at a mine, one or more persons are 
to be appointed by the owner, agents or manager to see that such lamps are 
kept cleaned and in good order; formerly this rule only applied where forty or 
more lamps were used. The clause which provided that not more than one shot 
should be fired at one time in a working face in coal unless the shot were fired 
by electricity, was replaced by a clause providing that not more than one shot, 
may be fired at any one time except in tunnels, shafts and slopes whilst being 
driven in rock. Signals and guides in shafts of a depth greater than fifty feet 
and signals on underground planes must. now be provided in all cases, the pro- 
vision for written exemption by the chief inspector having been repealed. 

The Mining Act of Quebec was amended to require the person operating a 
mine or quarry, or his representative, to send to the Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries a written notice of any accident happening by reason of or 
in the course of the work. Formerly a notice was only compulsory in case of 
accidents resulting in loss of life or serious injury. 

The Mines Act of Manitoba was amended to permit the making of regula- 
tions by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council for regulating the age and sex of 
persons who may be employed in mines, and for setting the maximum number 
of working hours; for the protection of workmen employed in and about mines, 
including the care and use of explosives; for the installation of proper ventilation 
and sanitary conveniences; for the protection of all working places; for provision 
of suitable dressing rooms, equipment and means of furnishing first aid to the 
injured; for the safety of cranes and all hoisting and lowering equipment; for 
the use of electricity; for fire prevention precautions and firefighting appliances; 
for the inspection of mines and mine works, and for safety measures in connec- 
tion with unworked mines. The rules contained in section 49 of the Act may be 
repealed or amended and penalties may be prescribed for infraction of regula- 
tions. 

SareTy AND HEALTH 


In addition to the safety provisions of the laws governing mines, which are 
given under Inspection and Regulation of Mines, a number of enactments of 
the year deal with safety and health. 

An amendment to the Canadian National Railway Act gives the Board of 
Railway Commissioners jurisdiction over maintenance in so far as such main- 
tenance affects the safety and protection of railway employees and passengers. 

The Manitoba Factories Act was amended to empower the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations governing manufactures and trades in 
which there is a special fire-hazard, such as dry cleaning and dry dyeing, clean- 
ing and pressing businesses, and the storage, sale, carriage and disposal! of 
gasoline or other ‘nflammable material. These regulations may require that 
persons carrying on such businesses should take out an annual license. 

The Saskatchewan Factories Act was amended to require the use of 
mechanical devices for removing dust, gases and other impurities from the atmos- 
phere of work rooms. : 

An amendment to the Alberta Boilers Act requires that all boilers carrying 
a working pressure of twenty pounds or more must be in the continuous charge 
of an engineer or fireman holding a certificate under the Act. The Bureau of 
Labour is charged with the administration of the Act. 
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The General Assembly of Prince Edward Island passed a new Public Health 
Act containing several provisions of labour interest which were not included 
in the Act of 1908. A house is defined to include a factory, which is thus subject 
to inspection and regulation. The Provincial Board of Health (which is the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council) is charged with the duty of inquiring into 
the causes of varying rates of mortality and the effects of localities, employ- 
ments, conditions, habits and other circumstances upon the health of the people. 
Regulations may be made governing various matters, among which is included 
the licensing of plumbers. No person may establish, conduct or maintain a 
camp or boarding house for the accommodation of his employees without a 
written permit from a local medical officer of the district in which such 
camp or boarding house is to be established, stating that the sanitary condi- 
tions of the house or camp are satisfactory. This permit may be revoked at 
any time by the medical officer if he considers: that the sanitary conditions 
are unsatisfactory or that any occupant not immune to vaccination against 
smallpox has not been successfully vaccinated within five years. 


REGISTRATION. OF UNION LABELS 


An amendment to the Trade Mark and Design Act enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provides for the registration of union labels. A full descrip- 
tion of this Act was contained in the annual~report of the department for 
1926-27, at pages 7-8. | 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An amendment to the New Brunswick Vocational Education Act extends 
the time during which vocational committees may be reimbursed for expendi- 
tures on buildings or parts of buildings to June 30, 1927. 

The Public Schools Act of British Columbia was amended to authorize the 
Council of Public Instruction, on the application of the boards of school 
trustees of two or more adjoining municipal school districts, to unite the dis- 
tricts for the purpose of constituting a technical school area, and to establish 
one or more technical schools therein. Provision is made for the management 
of these schools. 


TAXATION OF NON-RESIDENT EMPLOYEES 


An Act to Prohibit the Levying of Taxes on Persons Outside of a Muni- 
cipality who Work Therein was passed by the Legislature of Quebec. This Act 
forbids a municipality having a population of 5,000 or more to levy any tax, 
duty or assessment upon any person working within the limits of its territory 
for the sole reason that such person does not reside within the municipality. 
Existing by-laws or other ordinances imposing such taxes cease to have effect 
from April 1, 1927, the date of the coming into force of the Act. Taxes which 
were due on that date may, however, be collected. 


ADVANCE Pos 


The Quebec Election Act was amended to provide for the establishment 
of special polling stations for railway employees, navigators and commercial 
travellers. These stations will be open from 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. of the two days 
which are not holidays immediately before the general polling date. Each 
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elector wishing to vote at a special polling station must obtain a certificate 
which will be furnished to him free by the returning officer. A voter who has 
obtained a certificate may vote at any polling station in the district, delivering 
his certificate to the deputy returning officer and signing in his presence a 
declaration that he is the elector mentioned in the certificate and is a railway 
employee, navigator or commercial traveller, and also that he expects to be 
absent from home on polling day in pursuit of his occupation. 


PENSIONS, ETC. 


The Ontario Power Commission Insurance Act enables the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission to make agreements with municipal authorities authorizing 
the commission to contract with an insurance corporation for insurance of the 
employees of such municipal authority by way of service annuities, income 
annuities, death or disability benefits or such other benefits as the commission 
may deem expedient. The cost of insurance and of the administration and 
operation of the contract is to be borne by the municipal authority. The amount 
of the contribution by employees and other matters are to be dealt with in 
regulations made by the commission with the approval of the’ Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Sections were added to the Public Service Superannuation Act of the same 
province, providing that an allowance payable to an employee incapable of 
managing his own affairs shall be paid to his committee or to a member of his 
family. 

The British Columbia Superannuation Act was amended to provide that, 
upon application in writing from 75 per cent of all the employees or of the 
employees of any group of permanent employees, a municipality must adopt a 
superannuation scheme as provided by the Act, paying from the revenues all 
contributions required from it as an employer. The Act, which was passed in 
1921, entitles a fireman to superannuation at fifty years of age, a policeman at 
fifty-five years, and other employees at sixty years in the case of men, and 
fifty-five years in the case of women. Persons retired owing to mental or 
physical disability are also entitled to allowances. An agreement is to be made 
between the employer and employees for the deduction from the wages of 
employees over thirty-five years of age of not less than 4 per cent and not more 
than 8 per cent of wages, the employer contributing an equal amount plus 1 
per cent towards a reserve fund. The rate may not be greater than 7 per cent 
if the employee is under fifty years of age or greater than 6 per cent if he is 
under forty-five years of age, or above 0 per cent if he is under forty years of 
age. Special voluntary contributions may be made by or on behalf of any 
employee. Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum is credited semi- 
annually to the account of each employee. The superannuation allowance con- 
sists of the sum to which the amount at the employee’s credit, together with a 
like amount taken from his employer’s account and special contributions, if any 
(all with accrued interest), would entitle him according to the prescribed tables 
then in force. Any additional allowance payable from the special reserve fund 
is also added. The pension may be granted on any one of three plans: a single 
life allowance payable for the lifetime of the contributor; a guaranteed allow- 
ance payable for the lifetime of the contributor or for a certain term of years, 
whichever period is longer; or a joint life and “ last survivor ” pension, payable 
during the joint life of the contributor and any person nominated by him prior 
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to the granting of the allowance, and during the lifetime of the survivor. In 
the event of the death or dismissal of the contributor before he has been granted 
a superannuation allowance, the amount to his credit in the Superannuation 
Fund is refunded to his personal representative or to him as the case may be. 


The Civil Service Superannuation Act of Saskatchewan provides for the 
superannuation of civil servants at the age of 65 years in the case of men and 
60 years in the case of women, provision being made, however, for the services 
of any person to be continued for a further period of five years. Contributions 
are made by the deduction of four per cent from the salary of each civil servant, 
such contributions to cease after thirty-five years service. Allowances are 
payable to civil servants who have completed ten years service and retired, 
having reached the age of retirement, or owing to ill health or physical or 
mental incapacity. In the latter case the Civil Service Superannuation Board » 
must declare the applicant to be entitled to superannuation. The allowance 
consists of one-fiftieth of the average salary for the three years preceding retire- 
ment, multiplied by the total number of years of continuous service up to 
thirty-five years. On the death of a superannuated civil servant, one-half of 
his allowance is payable to his widow, with an additional ten per cent for each 
chila under 18 years of age, the total amount payable in respect of children 
not to exceed twenty-five per cent of the allowance. The same allowance is 
payable to the widow and children of a civil servant who dies after ten years’ 
service. A lump sum not exceeding the total amount of contributions with 
interest is payable to heirs in the case of death before ten years’ service has . 
been completed. : 
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IX. THE LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


by ovo ett eee eae of Labour was organized in 1900 when the 
! wa ; as steadily increased its collection of documents 
since that time. Through the exchange of publications with departments of 
other Governments carrying on work along similar lines, the department: is 
kept in touch with labour matters in almost all countries of the world. 

In addition to the official publications thus received, there is a valuabie 
collection of publications of labour organizations and periodicals and news- 
papers published in the interests of organized labour. Included in this section 
are copies of the reports of the annual meetings of Canadian trade unions, the 
so-called “international unions,’ the American Federation of Labour, the 
Trades Union Congress of Great Britain and federated labour bodies in other. 
countries. The department has made a special effort in recent years to obtain 
copies of early labour papers. published in Canada and has met with some 
success, but, unfortunately, many of those into whose hands such documents 
fall are unaware of their value and, accordingly, they are discarded. 

A very complete collection of volumes dealing with labour problems and 
legislation is supplemented by books for reference and volumes on general 
economic subjects, history and law, about 125 such volumes being added during 
the fiscal year. Since the enactment of the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, 
the section on industrial combinations has been greatly enlarged. There is, 
also, a comprehensive collection of books on vocational education and related 
subjects. The numerous publications of the International Labour Office provide 
a valuable source of information regarding the labour movements and legisla- 
tion of other countries. The library receives annually about 600 periodicals, 
many of which are kept in bound form for permanent reference. A large 
number of these are British and foreign Government publications and are 
received free of charge in exchange for the Labour Gazette. 

The primary purpose of the library is to serve as an information centre 
for the officers of the department and the library staff assumes the task of 
putting before the officers concerned the current information of interest to 
them. In addition to sending daily to the various branches of the depart- 
ment the Government reports, pamphlets and periodicals received, according 
to their subject-matter, a newspaper service is maintained, about 160 news- 
papers being clipped, including, besides Canadian papers, the London Times and 
Manchester Guardian, three New York dailies, and one each from Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. The compilation of information on special 
subjects has been greatly facilitated in recent years by the detailed indexing 
of the entire library collection with the exception of the publications of labour 
organizations. The library catalogue, containing some 93,000 typed cards, 
permits ready reference on a large variety of subjects to all sections of the 
library, including periodicals, Government reports, pamphlets and press clip- 

ings. : 
. Subject to the requirements of the departmental officers, the services of 
the library are at the disposal of the general public, and frequent use is made 
of its material by students from the Canadian universities and by others inter- 
ested in labour problems. Books are sent by mail, wherever possible, to any 
persons wishing to borrow them and special information and bibliographies are 


compiled when required. 
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X. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The present annual report of proceedings under the Combines Investigation 
Act covers the fiscal year April, 1927, to March 31, 1928. It constitutes the fifth 
annual report of proceedings under the statute. 

The Combines Investigation Act, formerly chapter 9 of the 1923 statutes. 
now appears as chapter 26 of the Revised Statutes, 1927. Certain changes of 
arrangement and expression were made by the Statute Revision Commission, 
among which changes the following are to be noted. 

The short title of the statute is now “the Combines Investigation Act”. 
Formerly it was referred to officially as “the Combines Investigation Act, 1923”. 

The wording of the definition of a “combine” has been transposed, and now 
appears as follows, as the first subsection of section 2:— 


In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, 
(1) combines which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or against 
the interest of the. public, whether consumers, producers or others, and which 
(a) are mergers, trusts or monopolies, so called; or 
(b) result from the purchase, lease, or othar acquisition by any person of any control 
over or interest in the whole or part of the business of any other person; or 
(c) result from an actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement, or combination 
which has or is designed to have the effect of 
(1) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing 
or dealing, or 
(ii) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production, or 
(i) fixing a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common 
cost of storage or transportation, or 
(iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental, storage or transportation, 
or 
(v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling within any 
particular area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, 
barter, sale, storage, transportation, insurance or supply, or 
(vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce, 
are described by the word “ combine ”. 


Section 18 of the Act as passed in 1923, in referring to oral evidence or 
documents which may tend to criminate any person giving evidence during an 
investigation or subject him to any proceeding or penalty, provided also, 
“but no such evidence so given shall be used or receivable against such person 
In any criminal proceedings thereafter instituted against him, other than a 
prosecution for perjury in giving evidence upon such investigation, inquiry, 
cause or proceeding.” The Hansard record shows clearly that the intention 
of Parliament was to exclude from any prosecution proceedings all oral evidence 
given during an investigation, but not to exclude documents produced during 
an investigation; otherwise an offender, anticipating criminal prosecution, could 
secure protection from incriminating records simply by presenting them during 
the investigation. All doubt on~this point has been removed by the Statute 
Revision Commission through the insertion of the word “oral” before the word 
“evidence” in the clause above quoted, which now reads, “but no such oral 
evidence so given shall be used or receivable against any such person in any 
criminal proceedings... .” 


PROPRIETARY ARTICLES TRADE ASSOCIATION 


ey Lhe annual report for 1926-27 contained an account of the first investigation 
into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, an alleged combine of whole- 
sale and retail druggists and manufacturers, established to fix and maintain 
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resale prices of proprietary medicines and toilet articles. Upon the request of 
the officers of the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, the association was 
accorded an opportunity for a further presentation of its case, and the inquiry 
of the registrar was followed by a further inquiry conducted by Mr. L. V. 
O’Connor, barrister, of Lindsay, Ont., as commissioner, As stated in the 
previous annual report, this second investigation was commenced in Montreal 
on January 7, 1927, and was continued into the present fiscal year. 

Throughout the inquiry the association continued to be represented by the 
late Sir William §. Glyn-Jones, founder and former secretary of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association of Great Britain, by Mr. J. C. McRuer, of Toronto, 
Mr. F. S. Mearns, of Toronto, and Mr. Alexander Cing-Mars, K.C., of Montreal, 
barristers, and Mr. Harry Hereford, of Montreal, industrial engineer. Mr. A. 
R. McMaster, K.C., of Montreal, acted as counsel to conduct the investigation 
before the commissioner. The taking of evidence was concluded on May 7, 
1927, when eighty-three witnesses had been examined. Sittings were held at 
Toronto, Montreal, and Winnipeg. In the service of the commission Messrs. 
McDonald, Currie and Company, chartered accountants, of Montreal, made 
a, thorough investigation into the business of several members of the wholesale 
and retail trade. The hearings of the commission, including argument, were 
concluded at Lindsay, Ont., on June 11, 1927; the report of the commissioner 
was submitted to the Minister of Labour on October 26, 1927, and was mace 
public the following day. 

The commissioner found the Proprietary Articles Trade Association to be 
a combine within the meaning of the Combines Investigation Act. After an 
extensive review of the evidence submitted in the course of the investigation, 
the report is concluded with the following statement:— ° 

For the reasons above mentioned, and having in mind that persons engaged in the trade 
may legally organize for their mutual protection and advancement (so long as the interests 
of the public are not unduly impaired), I am thoroughly convineed that the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, all-embracing as it is, or as at Is designed to be, in its control 
of the entire trade in nationally advertised proprietary medicines and toilet articles, is an 
organization which has operated and is likely to operate to the detriment of and against 
the interest of the public. 

In this respect the commissioner’s finding confirms that of the registrar as 
expressed in the interim report. In his opinion, the public interest is detri- 
mentally affected by the operations of the Proprietary Articles Trade Associa- 
tion, through its effect in enhancing prices, or preventing reductions of prices 
charged by certain types of retailers serving a substantial portion of the public; 
through imposing on all distributors, regardless of their costs of operation, the 
same margin of profit for any given article; attempting to compel manu- 
facturers to become members of the association ; preventing retail druggists 
from securing the advantages of club buying; impeding the development. of 
co-operative societies; and forcing goods through certain. channels of trade. 

Details of the origin, objects and methods of operation of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association were included in the previous annual report. Briefly, 
the measures adopted by the association, which was modelled on a similar 
British organization, were the linking up of the three sections of the trade 
through agreements, binding them not to supply any article on the association’s 
price list to any wholesaler or retailer who sold any one of these articles below 
the minimum price. By means of a stop-list circulated to its members, the 
trade was kept informed of those to whom supplies were to be refused. The 
first. price list contained about 600 well-known proprietary articles, and the 
purpose was to extend the list to include ultimately the whole field of nationally- 
advertised proprietary medicines and toilet articles. 

The association asserted that it did not fix prices, that all it attempted to 
do was to “cause the manufacturer to give to the wholesale and retail distributor 
a fair and reasonable reward for the distribution of his goods”; and that it was 
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the manufacturer who fixed the resale price. This price, it was added, must 
permit a satisfactory return to the wholesaler and retailer, otherwise the article 
was refused a place on the association’s list. The avowed aim of the association 
was a wholesale margin of 162 per cent and a retail margin of 334 per cent, but 
something less than these margins had been allowed on many articles previously 
cut. The commissioner pointed out that, “in order to comply with the terms 
of the association in the matter of spread, the manufacturer whose hitherto fixed 
price has not been sufficient in the eyes of the association must advance the price 
to the public or must reduce his own sale price to the wholesaler and the retailer. 
In either event, the operation of the association leads to the enhancement of 
price to the consuming public or to loss and detriment to the manufacturer.” 

The Proprietary Articles Trade Association comprised 157 manufacturers, 
or about one-third of the eligible number. The commissioner expressed the 
opinion that “there does not seem to be any doubt but that the association pur- 
poses to compel the manufacturers to accept membership,” the retailers being 
urged by the leaders of the association time and time again to push the sale of 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association articles, and to decline to handle as far 
as possible non-Proprietary Articles Trade Association goods. Mr. O’Connor 
stated that there is “quite conclusive evidence that members of the association 
have actually put into effect these suggestions.” 

The commissioner noted the development of department stores, mail order 
houses, chain stores, and large individual businesses, and the competitive influence 
of such concerns buying in large quantities at large discounts, usually direct 
from the manufacturer, with a rapid turn-over, restricted credit, and, in the 
case of chain stores, limited delivery service, and, on the whole, lower operating 
costs reflected in lower prices. “This system of merchandising should not be 
readily suppressed. It acts as a spur to other members of the trade and gives 
to the consumer a chance to make a saving on the purchase of these goods. 
Certainly, no encouragement should be given to the predatory cut-rater, but 
the progressive merchant who can make a profit on a mark-up less than the 
average retail druggist should not be lightly interfered with.” 

The report deprecated as unfair the cutting of prices below cost: “Extreme 
or predatory cutting certainly is an evil ; It gives a false impression to the 
public at large.” On the other hand, the commissioner stated: “The predatory 
cut-rater is not by any means the dominant factor in the merchandising of pro- 
prietary articles. But in addition to curbing his activities, the association 
places a heavy handicap on the retailer whose lower prices represent lower 
operating costs.” “Prior to the advent of the association a very large part of 
the consuming public in Canada had been purchasing these goods at. prices 
considerably less than those set out in the association’s list.” 

Referring to the co-operative movement, Mr. O’Connor pointed out that 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association did not allow any bonus or dividend 
to be paid on purchases, thus striking at one of the fundamental principles of 
the movement. “Objection is taken by co-operative societies to the principle 
of the Proprietary Articles Trade Association in what they claim is its attempt 
to interfere with their method of distribution of profits or savings. They fear 
that if the principle of the Proprietary Articles Trade Association in regard to 
proprietary articles is established, the same will spread to many other branded 
articles, such as groceries, boots and shoes, hardware and the like, and will be 
a decided detriment to the people of the middle west who are served by them.” 
The commissioner’s conclusion on this point was that “the restrictions Imposed 
on the co-operative societies wil] impede or destroy the co-operative movement.” 
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The practice among retail druggists of formi 
obtain larger quantity discounts a SME Ren ieee oristiiey ne. 
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rade Association, which thus, in the commissioner’s opinion, “stands in the 
way of many retail druggists obtaining their goods at an advantageous price 
and these retail druggists are in consequence the less able to compete with the 
large and financially strong retailer and with the cut-rater.” Mr O’Connor 
stated that “the restrictions of the association in regard to club buying and 
the handling of Proprietary Articles Trade Association goods by the methods 
ordinarily adopted by the retailers’ co-operative companies are imposed solely 
for the benefit of the wholesaler. In my view this is not a reasonable regula- 
tion for the protection of the trade. It is an unnecessary interference with the 
retailer.” 

The commissioner recognized the service to the community rendered by 
both retail and wholesale druggist, and the hardships under which they have 
been operating in the face of such competition as that of the department stores 
the mail order houses and the chain stores. He also recognized that the dis- 
tributor is entitled to a fair return for his services, but he was satisfied that 
“there is of course no one uniform price which can be regarded as fair and 
reasonable, With operating costs varying from 18 per cent to 30 per cent, it 
ig obvious that what is a reasonable return to the man whose costs are at the 
maximum are unreasonably high for the man at the other extreme.” The 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association, however, imposed on all druggists “one 
minimum price for each article, which price may represent an advance or may 
represent a reduction, according to the character of the particular business.” 
In other words, the Proprietary Articles Trade Association was formed to 
impose, by the instrument of the stop-list, a compulsion upon the consumer to 
pay enhanced prices which otherwise he would not be obliged to pay. 

Immediately following the publication of the report of the commissioner, 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association withdrew its stop-list and ceased 
operations. Another organization, the Fair Trade League, with methods and 
objects much similar to these of the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, but 
operating thus far principally in the grocery trade, also discontinued its activi- 
ties. In other trades the effect of the decision in the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association case has been to discourage the formation of price-maintenance 
combinations which were under consideration. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS AND INQUIRIES 


Preliminary investigations have been proceeding, during part of the fiscal 
year, into certain industries in which it is alleged that foreign as well as domestic 
competition (so far at least as price is concerned) has been all but eliminated. 
The formation in recent years of international industrial combinations, in 
Europe and in America, designed definitely to regulate competition, is having 
the effect of eliminating the tariff as a measure of social control, or at least of 
seriously reducing its importance. If international control of the market can 
be secured, a high tariff 1s not needed by the industry for its protection. At the 
same time a reduction in tariff, or even the removal of the tariff, would afford 
no protection to the public, and the risk would be incurred of a closing down of 
Canadian factories, leaving the Canadian market to be supplied by foreign- 
made goods. Tariff or no tariff, or whatever the tariff rate, the product of a 
foreign branch of such a monopoly will simply not be shipped into the Canadian 
market to compete with the product made by the Canadian branch of the same 
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international combination. It remains to be determined, of course, whether 
these international mergers and agreements, as well as other international com- 
binations of the cartel type, are actually operating, or are likely to operate, to 
the detriment of the Canadian public. 

Other complaints and inquiries concerning primary, manufacturing and 
distributive industries were received and acted upon during the fiscal year. A 
number of these, as in previous years, related to difficulties resulting from 
rapidly changing methods of distribution and new methods of competition, with 
their resulting disturbances to established business relationships and practices. 
The points involved in these cases included matters of resale price maintenance, 
uniform price-fixing agreements by groups of manufacturers and distributors, 
the withholding of supplies from certain dealers, and other practices alleged to 
be in restraint of trade and against the interest of the public. 

One application for investigation, received shortly before the close of the 
previous fiscal year, related to an alleged attempt to enforce the purchase of 
commodities from one source of supply only. In most instances of exclusive 
dealing, contracts or arrangements, such a provision has not been found to be 
prejudicial to the interests of the public. The case in question, however, pre- 
sented unusual circumstances, involving serious limiting of competition in one 
of the necessaries of life. An adjustment satisfactory to the parties and in the 
public interest was effected by negotiations following a preliminary inquiry ; 
the producing company agreed to withdraw its insistence upon exclusive deal- 
ing with itself as a condition accompanying ‘the sale of its products to the 
distributor. 
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Xi. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


The Government Annuities Act, formerly chapter 5 of the statutes of 1908, 
as amended by chapter 4, 1909; chapters 4 and 5, 1910; chapter 7, 1913; chap- 
ter 12, 1920, and chapter 12, 1925, now appears as chapter 7 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1927. 

The statute is designed to encourage and aid the people of Canada in form- 
ing habits of thrift so that provisions may be made for old age, and to afford 
facilities for the attainment of these objects. A Canadian Government Annuity, 
which is a fixed yearly income paid by the Government of Canada, may be 
purchased by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by 
employers on behalf of their employees. Every person resident or domiciled in 
Canada from five to eighty-five years of age is eligible to purchase an annuity 
and no medical examination is required. The minimum annuity purchaseable 
on the life of one person, or on the lives of two persons jointly, is $10, and the 
maximum amount $5,000. The cost of an annuity varies with the age of the 
applicant, the plan of annuity for which application is made, the amount of 
annuity desired, and the age at which the annuity is to begin. The Dominion 
Government bears the cost of administration, and there is, therefore, no charge 
on this account against the annuitant. 

There are two-classes of annuities, (1) Deferred, and (2) Immediate. 
Deferred Annuities may be purchased by a lump sum, payment in advance, or 
by small monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly payments. The earlier in 
life the purchase is commenced the less a Deferred Annuity costs; 1t may mature 
at any age, but it usually begins when the purchaser attains the age of 50, 55, 
60 or 65, the age when a person’s earning powers are over. Certain plans upon 
which a Deferred Annuity may be purchased provide that, should the annuitant 
die before the annuity begins, all the money paid in will be paid back to the 
annuitant’s heirs, with four per cent compound interest added. Annuities may be 
guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 years, thus protecting the principal from loss in case 
the annuitant should die in the early years of the contract. If the annuitant 
live beyond the guaranteed period, the annuity payments will be continued for 
his entire life. 

Immediate Annuities are purchased by paying in a lump sum, and the 
annuity payments commence either three months or one month from the date 
purchase money is received. These annuities may also be guaranteed for ten or 
more years, as in the case of a Deferred Annuity. 

The rate of interest allowed in the calculation of the value of annuities is 
4 per cent. There are no loadings in the rates and no deductions are made from 
the premiums paid for any purpose whatever, the annuitant receiving full 
benefit for all money paid in, the Government bearing the administration 
expenses. 

The main principles which underlie Government Annuities are as follows: 
(1) That they are guaranteed by the State having the resources of the 
Dominion behind them; (2)that there is no forfeiture in case premiums are 
interrupted or should cease altogether, the only effect being that, if the arrears 
are not made up, the amount to be received will be proportionately less than if 
payments had been made in full; (3) that an annuity cannot be seized or levied 
upon by or under the process of any court; and (4) that it is not taxable by 
the Dominion Government. 

A handbook of information respecting the Canadian Government Annuities 
system has been published, which anyone may obtain free on application to the 
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Department of Labour, Annuities Branch. In writing to the department for 
information the age last birthday should be given, the amount of annuity 
desired, and the age at which it is wished to have the annuity begin. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, special efforts were made to 
bring to the attention of the Canadian people the advantages provided by the 
Canadian Government Annuity System. Although the Government Annuities 
Act has been on the statute books for some twenty years, it is only during recent 
years that the public really became familiar with the system and began to take 
advantage of the benefits of the legislation. Lig 

Thousands of lines of space in the various newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
were used during 1927-28 to advertise Government Annuities. Explanatory 
talks were given over the chain of the Canadian National Railways radio broad- 
casting stations, which extend from coast to coast. Special representatives for 
the sale of Government Annuities were appointed in the larger centres of popu- 
lation and in many of the smaller towns. 

Up to March 31, 1928, 8,986 Government Annuity contracts had been 
issued. The number of contracts issued during the fiscal year 1927-28 was 
1,223, representing an increase of 144 per cent over the number of contracts 
issued during the corresponding period of the previous year, while the amount 
of money received for the purchase of annuities, $3,843,087.96, represents an 
increase of 104 per cent. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1928, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 8,936. Of these contracts, 1,023 have been cancelled, leaving in force 
on March 31, 1928, 7,913 contracts. The total amount of purchase money 
received during the same period was $17,431,193.84. The following statement. 
gives the details:— 
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During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928, 501 immediate annuities and 
722 deferred annuities, a total of 1,228, were purchased, amounting in the 
aggregate to $630,360.82, an average of about $517 per annuitant. 

The amount of purchase money received during the same period was 
$3 843,087.96. 
_ The number of annuities in force on March 31, 1928, was as follows: 
Immediate, 2,951; deferred, 4,962, or a total of 7,913, and the amount of such 
annuities was $2,769,956.10. The amount received on account of the purchase 
of annuities from September 1, 1908, to March dl, 1928, exclusive of amounts 
returned to purchasers, was $17,431,193.84. 
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VALUATION ON MARCH 31, 1928, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT TO 


THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 
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XII. OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Dominion Act, Recguiations, Ec. 


Considerable progress has been achieved in this field during the past fiscal 
year. The history of this legislation, together with the text of the Dominion 
statute enacted during the 1927 session of Parliament, was published in the last 
annual report of the Department of Labour. This Act now appears as chapter 
156 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and for convenience of reference 
is appended hereto as schedule “A”. 

By Order in Council (P.C. 42/1232) on June 25, 1927, under the provisions 
of section 19 of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, Regulations governing Old 
Age Pensions were duly made and were published in the Canada Gazette on 
the 6th day of August, 1927. On September 26, 1927, by Order in Council 
(P.C. 66/1882), these regulations were amended. This Order, together with the 
amendments, was published in the Canada Gazette on October 22, 1927. A 
further amendment was made on January 16, 1928, by Order in Council (P.C. 
65/81), and published in the Canada Gazette on January 28, 1928. 

An office consolidation of the regulations and amendments thereto was 
prepared by the Department of Labour. The consolidated regulations are 
attached as schedule “B” hereto. 

By Order of the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor in Council dated 
July 15, 1927 (P.C. 1328), the administration of the Federal Old Age Pensions 
Act and Regulations made thereunder was vested in the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour. : 

During the summer of 1927 negotiations were entered into by the Minister 
of Labour with the Government of the province of British Columbia, to provide: 
for the payment of old age pensions by that province, with the result that a 
proposed agreement was submitted to His Excellency in Council by the Minister 
of Labour and was approved by Order in Council on September 28, 1927 (P.C. 
1812), and which Order authorized the execution of the agreement by the Minister 
of Labour on behalf of the Governor General in Council. The agreement was 
accordingly duly executed by the Hon. Mr. Heenan on behalf of the Governor 
in Council and by the Hon. A. M. Manson, Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia, on behalf of the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia in Council, 
and provided for payment of old age pensions in that province from September 
1, 1927. The text of the agreement is attached as schedule “D” hereto. 

By further Order of the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor in Council 
(P.C. 1813) on September 28, 1927, the scheme of administration proposed to 
be adopted by British Columbia was approved. The terms of this scheme of 
administration are attached as schedule ‘“E”’ hereto. 

For the period commencing September 1, 1927, and ending December i* 
1927, the Dominion Government paid to British Columbia $54,900.50, being 
one-half the net amount expended by the province for pensions during that 
period. For the quarter ending March 31, 1928, there was paid to British 
Columbia $76,551.51, one-half the net sum paid as pensions during this quarter. 

The subject of Old Age Pensions was discussed at some length at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference in the early part of November, 1927 (Vide 
Labour Gazette, Vol. XXVII, p. 1171). Hon. Mr, Heenan detailed the history 
of the legislation and explained to the conference the scheme finally adopted 
by Parliament. Representatives of all the Provincial Governments participated 
in the discussion. | bot} je heal 
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Hon. J. D. MacLean, Premier of British Columbia, expressed the view that 
the Federal Old Age Pensions Act was a real boon to the province in that it 
relieved the latter of one-half of the financial obligation involved. British 
Columbia had adopted legislation taking advantage of the Dominion Act and 
old age pensions were being paid in the Pacific Coast province. So far as 
British Columbia was concerned, it was quite willing to bear the financial 
responsibility involved. 

Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Manitoba, advanced the view that the 
Dominion Government might well have borne the entire cost of old age pensions, 
but, if it was not prepared to do more than was contemplated under the existing 
statute, it was the intention of his Government to introduce an Act in the 
provincial legislature to take advantage of the Dominion statute. 

In the ensuing discussion, certain of the provinces contended that the 
financial burden of paying old age pensions was too great for them to bear. 
In other cases there was an inclination to have the Federal Government make 
its contribution without involving the provinces in a similar obligation. 


BriTisH COLUMBIA 


The text of the British Columbia Act passed during the 1927 session of the 
legislature of that province was published in the last annual report of the 
Department of Labour, and is reproduced herewith as schedule CO) a FhenAet 
was proclaimed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and came into effect 
on the 17th day of August, 1927. By Order of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on the same day the scheme of administration, schedule “E” hereto, was 
adopted by the province, and by further Order the Minister of Labour was 
authorized to execute on behalf of British Columbia an agreement with the 
Federal Government, schedule “D” hereto. 

Pensions have accordingly been paid in British Columbia from the Ist 
day of September, 1927, by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, presided 
over by its chairman, Mr. E. 8. H. Winn, K.C. The first old age pension was 
paid to William Henry Derby of Alberni. During the seven months ending 
March 31, 1928, the following amounts were paid for old age pensions: September 
and October, $42,296.58; November, $32,743.58 ; December, $34,760.55; January, 
$46,747.59; February, $52,199.04; March, $54,278.67. There was recovered 
by the pension authority from the estates of deceased persons under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (3) the sum or $55.34, and as improperly paid under Regu- 
lation 26 the sum of $66.93. The net amount, therefore, paid for pensions 
during this period amounts to $962,904.04, one-half of which was repaid to the 
province by the Federal Government. 

The cost to British Columbia of the administration of the Act, exclusive 
of any amount paid for pensions and including cost of permanent equipment 
up to March 31, 1928, was $8,816. The total cost to the province was, there- 
fore, $140,268.03, of which 6.285 per cent was for administrative purposes. 
Excluding permanent equipment, the cost of administration was approximately 
2-8 per cent of the total amount expended for old age pensions during this 

eriod. 
é The following further information 1s from returns made by British Columbia 
tor the four months ending December 31, 1927, and the quarter ending March 
31, 1928, respectively :— 
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December 31, 
1927 
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Amount of property owned by pensioners— $883, 686-96 
Value of property transferred to pension authority Nil 
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March 31, 
1928 


2,712 

-4716 

22-6 

$262, 904-04 
$17-43 
1,579 

1,138 


599 
267 


385 
104 
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$1, 268, 937-5 
Nil 
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YUKON TERRITORY 


During its session in the summer of 1927 the Yukon Territorial Council 
enacted an Old Age Pensions Ordinance, which appears as chapter 4 of the Ter- 
ritorial Ordinances for that year. This legislation authorized the commissioner 
to enter into an agreement with the Governor in Council for the purpose of put- 
ting into effect in the territory an old age pension scheme. The text of the ordin- 
ance 1s appended hereto as schedule “ F”. Subsequently during 1927 Mr. Percy 
Reid, the then Gold Commissioner, while on his way from Dawson City to 


. 


Ottawa, died at Toronto. His successor, Mr. George Ian Maciean, was appointed 
in the early part of 1928 and negotiations were immediately entered into between 
the Hon. Mr. Heenan and Mr. Maclean contemplating an old age pensions 
agreement. However, before any such agreement becomes effective, the scheme 
of administration proposed to be adopted in the Yukon must be approved by the 
Governor in Council. It is expected that this scheme will be submitted for such 
approval immediately after the 1928 session of the Territorial Council. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Legislature of Saskatchewan during its 1928 session enacted old age 
pension ‘legislation in much the same terms as that enacted in the previous year 
by British Columbia. This Act, chapter 75 of the Statutes of Saskatchewan for 
1928, is attached hereto as schedule “<Q”. Tt will be noted that it differs from the 
British Columbia statute in that, while the British Columbia Act designates the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board as the pension authority, the Saskatchewan 
legislation authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to name the minister 
to be charged with the administration of the Act. In virtue of this provision 
the administration of the Act was by Order in Council vested in the Bureau of 
Child Protection under the minister from time to time in charge of an Act 
respecting the welfare of children, being chapter 60 of the Statutes of Saskat- 
chewan, 1927. Negotiations are now under way between the Hon. Mr. Heenan 
and the Saskatchewan minister, with respect to an agreement between the 
Dominion and that province. -It has been intimated that pensions will be paid 
in Saskatchewan at an early date. 


MANITOBA 


Bill No. 68, being an Act to Provide for Old Age Pensions, was introduced 
in the Manitoba Legislature during ‘ts 1928 session by Hon. John Bracken, 
Premier of the Province, and was duly passed by the Assembly on March 13 
and received the Royal Assent on March 16. The Act, being chapter 44, Statutes 
of Manitoba, 1928, is to come ‘nto force on a day to be fixed by proclamation of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Its text is appended hereto as schedule “H”. This 
legislation designates the Workmen’s Compensation Board as the pension 
authority. The Act further provides for municipal levy of the amount 
estimated to be required for the purposes of old age pensions. The Hon. Mr. 
Heenan has been in communication with the Manitoba Government with a view 
to an early agreement with that province for payment of old age pensions. 


ONTARIO 


The subject of old age pensions was discussed in the Ontario Legislature 
during its recent session on the debate on the Speech from the Throne. As a 
result the Assembly adopted a resolution thanking the Lieutenant-Governor for 
his speech and added thereto the following:— 

“This House receives with satisfaction the announcement that steps are being taken to 
eather information regarding the better care of our dependent aged population, so that the 
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people of the province may have a proper understanding of the importance of this great 
problem and of the financial obligation to be assumed by them under a plan of Old Age 
Pensions, framed to meet the needs of this province and to receive the approval of this 
legislature.” 

Since the prorogation of the legislature it has been announced that the 
Government of Ontario is causing a survey of the province to be made with a 
view of introducing a Bill regarding old age pensions at the next session. 


ALBERTA 


A motion by Hon. Mr. Brownlee, Premier of Alberta, in the 1928 session of 
the provincial legislature, to the effect that consideration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act passed in the 1927 session of Parliament be deferred until the next session 
of the legislature, and that in the meantime the Government continue to urge the 
Dominion Government to assume the whole or a larger part of the financial 
responsibility attached thereto, was duly carried after the defeat of an amend- 
ment by the opposition to the effect that old age pension legislation should be 


introduced at the present session. 


SCHEDULE ‘A” 
CHAPTER 156 
An Act respecting Old Age Pensions 


SHORT TITLE 


Short title. 1. This Act may be cited as the Old Age Pensions Act. 1927, c. 35, s. 1. 
INTERPRETATION 
Definitions. Z. In this Act the expression 
“Pension (a) “pension authority” means the officer or body charged by law with 
authority. the consideration of applications for pension or with the payment. of 
pensions; 
“ Pension.” (b) “pension” means an old age pension payable in accordance with this 
Act and the regulations hereunder; 
““ Pensioner.” (eyes pensioner ” includes an applicant for a pension; 
“ Province.” Cayr province” includes the Yukon Territory, in respect to which “ Gold 
4 eh Commissioner ” shall be read for “ Lieutenant-Governor in Council ”; 
Statute. (e) “statute” includes ordinance or order having the force of law. 1927, 
c. 35, s.. 2. - 
AGREEMENTS WITH PROVINCES 
se 3. The Governor in Council may make an agreement with the Lieutenant- 
ees Governor in Council of any province for the payment to such province 
: quarterly of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the 
preceding quarter by such province for pensions pursuant to a provincial statute 
authorizing and providing for the payment of such pensions to the persons and 
under the conditions specified in this Act and the regulations made here- 
under. 1927, c. 35, s. 3. 
ae ee 4. Every agreement made pursuant to this Act shall continue in force so 
g * long as the provincial statute remains in operation or until after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date upon which notice of an intention to determine 
the agreement 1s given by the Governor General to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province with which the same was made. 1927, c. 35, 8. 4. 
A . - 3 
Sal 5. Before any agreement made pursuant to this Act comes into operation 
iS the Governor in Council shall approve the scheme for the administration of 
sdhont’ pensions proposed to be adopted by the province, and no change in such 
necessary. 


scheme shall be made by the province without the consent of the Governor 
in Council. 1927, c. 35, s. 5. 
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6. As soon as agreements -under this 
the provinces adjoining the Northwest Territories, the Commissioner of the 
said territories may submit to the Governor in Council for approval a scheme 
for the administration and payment of pensions therein, and upon the approval 
of such scheme, the same shal! stand, in all respects other than its duration, 


in the same position as an agreement with a province. 1927, c..35, s. 6. 


7. All sums payable to any province in pursuance of any agreement made 
under this Act shall be payable from time to time on the certificate of the 
Minister of Finance out of any moneys belonging to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada not otherwise appropriated. TooToo, ae 


8. Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of the pension 


(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, 
was such before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the 
date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is 
made for the five years immediately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty- 
five dollars ($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 


by itself constitute a disqualification 


2. The receipt of a pension shall not 
1927, c. 35, s. 8. 


from voting at any provincial or municipal election. 


9. The maximum pension payable shall be two hundred and forty dollars 
yearly, which shall be subject to reduction by the amount of the income of 
the pensioner in excess of one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. 


2. Where a pensioner is the owner of an interest in a dwelling house in 
which he resides and the pension authority accepts a transfer to it of such 
interest, the pension payable to the pensioner shall not be subject to any 
reduction in respect of the annual value of such interest, but the pension 
authority shall, on the death of the pensioner, or upon his ceasing to use such 
dwelling house as his place of residence, be entitled to sell the pensioner’s 
interest therein and to retain out of the proceeds of such sale the amount 
of all payments made to the pensioner by way of pension in excess of the 
amount he would have received if such interest had not been transferred to 
the pension authority, together with interest on the said payments at the rate 
of five per cent per annum, compounded annually. 


3. A pension authority shall be entitled to recover out of the estate of any 
deceased pensioner, as a debt due by the pensioner to such authority, the sum 
of the pension payments made to such pensioner from time to time, together 
with interest at the rate of five per cent per annum compounded annually, but 
no claim shall be made by a pension authority for the recovery of such debt 
directly or indirectly out of any part of the pensioner’s estate which passes 
to any person who has, 
during which 


an extent which, 


of the pensioner 
is considered 


having regard to the means of the person so having contributed, 
by the pension authority to be reasonable. 


10. Where a pensioner has during part of the twenty, years immediately 
preceding the date of the proposed commencement of pension resided in more 
than one province in which he would have become pensionable if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the province in which the pension is granted shall 
be entitled to be reimbursed, by the other province or provinces in which the 
pensioner has resided as aforesaid, a proportion of the pension equal to the 
proportion which the duration of the pensioner’s residence in such other 
province bears to twenty years. 1007, «. 30, 8. 10. 
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11. Where a pensioner has during part of the twenty years immediately 
preceding the date of the proposed commencement of pension resided in a 
province in which he would not have become pensionable even if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the amount of the pension which would otherwise 
be payable to such pensioner shall be reduced by the same proportion as the 
duration of the pensioner’s residence in such other province bears to twenty 
years. 1927, c. 35, s. 11. 


12. In any case in which, pursuant to either of the two last preceding 
sections, a pension is to be proportionately reimbursed or proportionately 
reduced, the following provisions shall have effect:— : 


(a) The proportionate reimbursement or proportionate reduction shall be 
calculated by reference to the nearest number, whether greater or less, 
of complete years during which the pensioner has been resident in 
any of the provinces in question; 

(b) Mere lapse of time shall not affect any such proportionate reimburse- 
ment or proportionate reduction; 

(c) If, after any reduced pension has ‘been granted, an agreement under 
this Act is made with a province by reference to the pensioner’s 
residence within which such reduction or any part thereof has been 
calculated, the pension may thereafter be proportionately increased 
and the amount of such increase shall be reimbursed in accordance 
with this Act to the province by which such pension is paid. 1927, 
Co. joe. 6, Lae 


13. When, after the grant of a pension in any province, the pensioner 
transfers his permanent residence to another province with which an agree- 
ment under this Act is in force, the pension shall thereafter be paid by the 
province to which the pensioner has removed, but such province shall be 
entitled to be reimbursed an amount equal to one-half of such pension by 
the province in which the pension was originally granted. 1927, c. 35, s. 13. 


14. Where the pensioner, after the grant of a pension, transfers his 
permanent residence to another province with which no agreement under this 
Act is in force, the pension shall continue to be paid by the province in which 
the pension was granted. 1927, c. 35, s. 14. 


15. Where a pensioner, after the grant of a pension, transfers his residence 
to some place out of Canada, his pension shall cease, but his right thereto 
shall revive upon his again becoming resident in Canada. 1927, -c., 35, s 15. 


16. No pension shall be subject to alienation or transfer by the pensioner, 
or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 1927, c. 35, s. 16. 


17. On or before the thirtieth day of April in each year the Minister 
of Finance shall make a full report to Parliament of the operation of the 
agreements made pursuant to this Act and of the moneys of Canada paid to 
the provinces under each of the several agreements entered into pursuant 
hereto. 1927, c. 35, s. 17. 


EVIDENCE 


_ 18. Any pension authority shall have the right for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the age of any pensioner to obtain without charge 


(a) from the registrar of vital statistics or other like officer of any 

province with which an agreement under this Act is in force a certificate 
_ of the date of the birth of such pensioner, or 

(b) subject to such conditions as may be specified in the regulations made 
under this Act, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics any information 
on the subject of the age of such pensioner which may be contained in 
the returns of any census’ taken more than thirty years before the date 
of the application for such information. 1927, c. 35, s. 18. 


REGULATIONS 


19. The Governor in Council may, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour and with the approval of the Treasury Board, make regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, with regard to the pensions 
herein provided for, and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing 
provision, may provide by regulation for 
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(a) the time preceding the attainment of pensionable age at which apvli- 
cations for pension may be made; 

(b) the time at which, after application therefor, the payment of pension 
shall commence; 
(c) the definition of residence and of the intervals of absence from Canada 
or a province by which residence therein shall not be deemed to have 

been interrupted; 

(d) the evidence to be required or accepted by a pension authority in 
support of an application for pension; 

(e) the manner in which the income of a pensioner is to be determined 
for the purpose of this Act and in particular the mode of reckoning 
the income of either one or two spouses who live together; 

(f) the evidence from which the making of transfers of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for pension is to be inferred; 

(7) the circumstances in which pensions may be paid for the benefit of 
persons supported or under treatment in public institutions; 

(h) the mode in which pensions are to be payable ; 

(i) the time within which a pension voucher may be cashed; 

(j) the persons by whom pension vouchers may be presented for payment; 

(k) the circumstances justifying or requiring the suspension of the payment 
of a pension and the recommencement of its payment; 

(1) the reports to be made by pensioners and others of events affecting 
the right to or the amount of a pension; 

(m) the administration of a pensioner’s property by a pension authority; 

(n) the recovery with or without interest of pension payments made by 
reason of the non-disclosure of facts or by reason of innocent or of 
false representations; 

(o) the time within which and the circumstances under which applications 
or proposals may be entertained for the increase or reduction of a 
pension which has been granted ; 

(p) the method of accounting and of the settlement of balances due by 
Canada to any province or by one province to another ; 

(q) the penalties to be imposed for breaches of the regulations, such 
penalties not to exceed a fine of fifty dollars or imprisonment for three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment; 

(r) the constitution and powers of an interprovincial board to interpret 
and recommend alterations in the regulations. 


2. No regulation by reference to which any agreement with a province 
has been made shall be altered except with the consent of such province or 
in accordance with the provisions of the regulations to which it has agreed. 
1927) cy 35, °s) 19; 


20. All regulations made under this Act shall, from the date of their 
publication in the Canada Gazette, have the same force and effect as if they 
had been included herein. 

2. Such regulations shall be presented to Parliament forthwith after their 
publication if Parliament is then sitting or, if not, within fifteen days from 
the commencement of the session beginning next after such publication. 1927, 
en35, ‘320. 
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SCHEDULE “B” 


(Office Consolidation) 


-ReEcuLaTions made pursuant to the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, 17 Geo. V, c. 3, s. 19, by 
Order of the Governor General in Council, P.C’. 42/1232, on the 25th June, 1927, as 
amended by Order in Council, P.C. 66/1882, on 26th September, 1927, and Order in 
Council, P.C. 66/81, on the 16th January, 1928. 


THE OLD AGE PENSIONS REGULATIONS 


SHort Tirte 


1. These regulations may be cited as the Old Age Pensions Regulations. 


INTERPRETATION 


2. (a) In these regulations, unless the context otherwise requires, “the Act” means 
the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 

(b) The definition of expressions contained in the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, shall 
apply to the said expressions whenever used in these regulations. 

(c) “to lodge” means to be present in person in circumstances consistent with an 
intention to reside. 


Provision as To Norices 


3. (a) Any notice or other document required or authorized to be sent or delivered 
for the purpose of these regulations shall be in writing. 

(b) Any notice or other document required or authorized to be sent or delivered to 
any person by the pension authority for the purpose of these regulations shall be deemed 
to be duly sent or delivered at the time at which the notice or document is posted to that 
person at his ordinary address. 


WHEN APPLICATION May BE Mabe 


4. An application for a pension may be made at any time after the proposed pen- 
sioner has reached the age of sixty-nine years and nine months. 


Metuop or Maxina AppiicaTION 


5. (a) Every person who desires to make application for pension under the Act shall 
complete the form of application prescribed by the pension authority; this application 
shall contain, inter alia, the full name of the applicant, his address, occupation, sex, con- 
jugal state, age, date of birth, place of birth, nationality, date of naturalization, place of 
residence during the past twenty years, income (including income of spouse), other means 
of subsistence, description of any property transferred within the past five years with name 
of transferee. 

(b) Every pension authority shall supply a form gratis to any person who desires to 
make an application and if so requested shall give all necessary information and assistance 
in completing the said form. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS 


6. As soon as may be after receiving any application the pension authority shall take 
all necessary steps to ascertain whether the applicant is entitled to a pension and if he is 
so entitled, what rate of pension should be paid. 


AGE 
7. (1) For the purpose of determining the age of any person regard may be had to 
any of the following documents:— 
(a) Certificate of birth; 
(b) Certificate of baptism; 


(c) Entries in a family Bible or other genealogical record or memorandum of the 
family of the pensioner; 
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(d) The returns of any census taken more than 30 years before the date of appli- 
cation for such pension, provided: 


(i) That any request for census information by a pension authority be made 
with the consent in writing of the person regarding whom the information is 
required, 

(ii) That the specific locality (city, town, village, township or rural municipality) 

in which the applicant resided at the date of the census aforesaid be stated, 

(iii) That any information supplied by the bureau shall be confidential and shall 
not be used for any other purpose than that of the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act, and 

(iv) That a request for census information be made only in the event of failure 
to obtain information under the immediately preceding subsections; 

and when better evidence cannot be obtained 

(e) A statutory declaration setting forth that none of the certificates above referred 
to in this regulation are obtainable, and a further statutory declaration as to the 
age of the pensioner by any person who has knowledge of the fact. 


(2) The pension authority, however, shall not be bound to accept evidence mentioned 
in this clause and may accept other evidence not herein mentioned. 


NATIONALITY 


8. (1) For the purpose of determining the nationality of any person regard may be 
had to any of the following documents :— 


(a) Certificate of birth; 


(b) Certificate of baptism ; 
(c) Certificate of service in any of His Majesty’s forces; 
(d) Certificate of naturalization ; and 


(e) When better evidence cannot be obtained a statutory declaration or evidence 
under oath by any person who has knowledge of the fact. 


(2) The pension authority, however, shall not be bound to accept evidence men- 
tioned in this clause and may accept other evidence not herein mentioned. 

9. Every pension authority shall be entitled to obtain without charge from the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State or any other department any information available in such 
department as to the nationality of any pensioner. 


RESIDENCE 


10. An applicant shall, in the absence of evidence to rebut such presumption, be pre- 
sumed to have been resident in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the 
date of the proposed commencement of the pension if he (a) has actually lodged within 
Canada on at least 4,384 days within the said twenty years, and (b) has not within the 
said twenty years been absent from Canada for more than 731 consecutive days, but in no 
case shall a pensioner be deemed a resident of Canada for twenty years unless he lodged 
within Canada some time at least twenty years prior to making application. 

11. An applicant shall, in the absence of evidence to rebut such presumption, be pre- 
sumed to have resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the date of the proposed commencement of pension if 
he is then residing in the province, and if he has lodged therein on at least 1,095 days in the 
said five years, but in no case shall a pensioner be presumed to be a resident of such prov- 
ince for five years unless he lodged within said province some time at least five years prior 
to making application. 

12. For the purpose of determining the province in which an applicant has resided, 
and subject to regulations 10 and 11, if an applicant had left Canada and subsequently 
returned to Canada he shall, in the absence of evidence to rebut such presumption, be 
presumed to have continued to reside in the province which he left until the date of his 
return. 

13. If an applicant was employed and paid by the Dominion of Canada or any prov- 
ince for services performed without Canada, or if his travelling expenses out of Canada 
were paid by Canada or by any province or municipality, he shall when he was so employed 
or while his travelling expenses were paid, be presumed to have continued to lodge in that 
province of Canada in which he was resident immediately before entering such employ- 
ment or proceeding on the journey in respect of which his travelling expenses were paid. 
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14. An applicant who has been employed on a ship registered at or sailing regularly 
from any Canaan port shall be presumed to have lodged in Canada during the whole 
time he was employed on such ship, and in such province where he last resided previous to 
such employment. ; ee TS 

15. An applicant who was employed by any railway company having its head office 
in Canada, on trains running out of Canada, or the wife of such pensioner, shall be pre- 
sumed to have lodged in the province in which was situate the Canadian terminus to and 
from which such trains were operated during the whole time he was employed on such 
trains. 

INCOME 


16. In determining the income of a pensioner receivable in the form of periodic pay- 
ments in the nature of an annuity to which he is entitled, his income shall (a) if he has 
a right to assign or charge the same, be taken as equal to 5 per cent of the present value 
of his right thereto, or (b) if he has no right to assign or charge the same, the full amount 
thereof. 

17. The income of a pensioner derivable from real property shall be taken as equal 
to 5 per cent of the assessed value in excess of the encumbrances thereof, and the income 
of a pensioner derivable from personal property shall be taken as equal to 5 per cent of the 
cash value thereof. 

18. Where a pensioner lives with his or her wife or husband, his or her income shall 
be taken to be equal to one-half of the sum of the incomes, calculated as in the Act and 
these regulations provided, receivable by each of them separately. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 


19. A transfer of property made more than five years before the date of an applica- 
tion for pension shall be deemed not to have been made for the purpose of qualifying for 
a pension. 


Wuen PENSION SHALL CoMMENCE 


20. Every pension granted shall commence on the day after the application is received 
by the pension authority, or on the day when the pensioner first becomes entitled, which- 
ever is the later. 


MANNER PENSION PAYABLE 


21. Pensions shall be payable monthly in such manner as may be provided by pro- 
vineial regulation. 


SUSPENSION oF PENSION 


22. ‘The payment of a pension shall be suspended during the lawful imprisonment of 
the pensioner for an offence. 


INCREASE OR REDUCTION oF PENSION 


23. Every pensioner shall forthwith report to the pension authority any increase in his 
real or personal property of a total value of $100 or more, occurring by devolution, bequest 
or gift or any other change in his financial condition. 

24. Any pensioner who desires to make a claim for an increase of pension to which 
he may be entitled under the Act shall complete the form of claim provided, and deliver 


the form when completed to the proper pension authority, who shall investigate the claim 
as provided herein. 


MANAGEMENT OF PENSIONER’S PROPERTY 


25. Any pension authority may, if so authorized by the law of the province, and with 
the consent of the pensioner, assume the management of any property belonging to the 
pensioner. 

26. Every pension authority shall be entitled to recover from a pensioner any sum 


improperly paid by way of pension whether as the result of the non-disclosure of facts, 
innocent or false representations, or any other cause. 


ACCOUNTING 


27. Any sums due by Canada to any province jin settlement of Canada’s half share 
of the net amount expended by any province in the payment of pensions shall be ascer- 


tained as of the last day of March, June, September and December, and shall be paid 
as soon thereafter as possible. 
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98. In calculating the amount due by Canada to any province no account shall be 
taken of any sums which, under the provisions of the Act, such province is liable to reim- 
burse another province or to be reimbursed by another province in respect of a pension 
granted therein or in such other province, nor shall any account be taken of the cost of 
administering or paying pensions. 

29. In calculating the amount in which any province is liable to be reimbursed by 
another province under the provisions of section 10 of the Act, regard shall be had only 
to the net amount of the pension paid by the province to be reimbursed after deducting 
therefrom the amount payable by Canada on account of such pension. 

30. Balances due by one province to another province under the provisions of the Act 
shall be settled quarterly as of the same dates as the sums due by Canada are payable 
from time to time. 

31. The minister charged with the administration of the Act may at any time require 
the province to furnish information, detailed or otherwise, in connection with statements 
of account rendered by the province. 


INTERPROVINCIAL BOARD 


32. An Interprovincial Board is authorized to be established with powers to interpret 
“Seabee alterations in the regulations, such board to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council. 


P.C. 1328 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 


Fray, the 15th day of July, 1927. 


PRESENT: 
Tue Deputy or His Excettency THe GoverNorR GENERAL IN CouNCIL 


The Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommen- 
dation of the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, is pleased 
to order that the administration of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, and regulations made 
thereunder, be, and it is hereby vested in the Minister of Labour. 


(Sed.) G. G. KEZAR, 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 


SCHEDULE “C” 


CHAPTER 50 
An Act to provide for Old Age Pensions 
[Assented to 7th March, 1927.] 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of British Columbia, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as the “Old Age Pension Act.” _ Short title. 


9. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may enter into an agreement with 7 eR 
the Governor-General in Council as to a eeneral scheme of old-age pensions nome y 
in the province pursuant to the provisions of any Act of the Dominion hereto- 
fore or hereafter passed relating to old-age pensions, and the regulations made 
thereunder and for the payment by the Dominion to the province quarterly of 
an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the preceding 
quarter by the province for old age pensions pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act. 


3. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may by Order authorize and pro- Old age 
vide for the payment of old age pensions to the persons and under the con- P°nsions: 
ditions specified in any Act of the Dominion heretofore or hereafter passed 
relating to old age pensions, and the regulations made thereunder. 
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Administra - 4. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the “ Workmen’s Compensation 
tion of Act. Act,” the Workmen’s Compensation Board shall, in addition to the duties 
assigned to it under that Act, be charged with the administration of this Act, 

including the consideration of applications for old age pensions and the pay- 

ment of old age pensions. 

(2) The Workmen’s Compensation Board may appoint such special officers, 

clerks, and servants as are required for the proper administration of this Act, 

and, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may fix 


their salaries. 


Appropriation. 5. In the absence of any special appropriation of the Legislature available 
for the purposes of this Act, all moneys necessary to meet the old age pensions 
payable under this Act and the salaries and expenses necessarily incurred in 
the administration of this Act shall be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 


Accounts. 6. (1) The accounts of the Workmen’s Compensation Board’s administra- 
tion under this Act shall be made up quarterly, and in every case the board 
shall prepare a balance sheet and statement of account and submit the same 
to the Comptroller-General for his certification. 

(2) Copies of the above balance sheets and statements of accounts shall be 
forthwith laid before the Legislative Assembly if the Legislative Assembly is 
then in session, and if not then’in session shall be laid before the Legislative 
Assembly within fifteen days after the opening of the next session. 


Regulations. 7. (1) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make such regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, with regard to the scheme of 
old age pensions herein provided for, as he considers necessary for the proper 
administration of this Act, and for regulating expenditures to be made there- 
under. 

(2) No regulation by reference to which any agreement with the Governor 
in Council has been made shall be altered, nor shall any change be made in 
any scheme for the administration of old age pensions approved by the 
Governor in Council, except with the consent of the Governor-General in 
Council or in accordance with the provisions of the regulations to which he 
has agreed. 


Commencement 8. This Act shall come into operation on a day to be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor by his Proclamation. 


SCHEDULE “D” 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made the seventeenth day of August, A.D. 1927, 
BETWEEN 


The Governor General in Council, of the Dominion of Canada, represented by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada, hereinbefore called “ ‘The Dominion,” 
of the First Part, 
AND 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council of the Province of British Columbia, represented by 
the Minister of Labour for British Columbia, hereinafter called “The Province,” 


of the Second Part. 


Wuereas by the “Old Age Pension Act” of British Columbia, hereinafter called the 
Provincial Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is in effect authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the Governor General in Council as to a general scheme of old age pen- 
sions in the province, pursuant to the provisions of the “ Old Age Pensions Act, 1927” of 
Canada, and the regulations made thereunder, said Act and regulations together with such 
alterations in the regulations as may be made from time to time with the consent of the 
province being hereinafter called the “Dominion Act,” and for the payment by the 
Dominion to the province quarterly of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid 
out during the preceding quarter by the province for old age pensions pursuant to the 
provisions of the provincial Act and Order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council here- 
inafter referred to; 

Anp Wuereas section 3 of the provincial Act provides, in effect, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may by order authorize and provide for the payment of old age 
pensions to the persons and under the conditions specified in the Dominion Act; 
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Anp Wuereas by Order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council dated the seventeenth 
day of August, A.D. 1927, provision has been made for payment of the said old age pensions 
pursuant to the terms of this agreement; 

Anp WHEREAS under the provisions of the Dominion Act the Governor in Council is 
in effect authorized to enter into an agreement with the province for the payment to the 
province quarterly of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the pre- 
ceding quarter by the province for pensions pursuant to the provincial Act, and providing 
for the payment of such pensions under the conditions specified in the Dominion Act; 

Anpd Wuereas the Governor in Council has by Order in Council of the 25th June, 
1927 (P.C. 42/1232), made regulations under the powers conferred by the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, 1927; 

Anp Wuereas the Governor in Council has approved the scheme for the administration 
of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province and which scheme of administration 
is set out in the Order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council hereinbefore mentioned; 

Anp Wueress the Minister of Labour for Canada and the Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia have been respectively authorized by the parties hereto to enter into 
an agreement in the terms hereinafter set forth; 

Now, in consideration of the premises and the respective agreements by and on behalf 
of the parties hereto, hereinafter set forth, this memorandum of agreement witnesseth: 


(1) On, from and after the first day of September, 1927, the province agrees to pay 
to each person who, upon application by such person, is found by the pension authority 
to be entitled to receive a pension under the provisions of the Dominion Act, the sum of 
two hundred and forty dollars yearly, each of such payments to be subject to reduction as 
provided by the Dominion Act, and all of such payments, whether as to amount or other- 
wise, to be subject to and governed by the provisions of the Dominion Act. 

(2) The province further agrees on its part to comply with all the provisions, stipula- 
tions, provisoes and conditions contained in the Dominion Act. 

(3) The Dominion agrees to pay to the province quarterly in accordance with and 
subject to the provisions of the said Dominion Act an amount equal to one-half of the 
net sum paid out during the preceding quarter by the province, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 


In Wirness Wuerror the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and seals, 
the day and year first above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
. (S¢d.) PETER HEENAN 


in the presence of Minister of Labour for Canada. 


(S¢d.) C. N. ScHNarr 


———— 


(Sgd.) A. M. MANSON, 
(Sed.) Mary McQueen, Minister of Labour for British Columbia. 
Victoria, B.C. J 


SCHEDULE “E” 
BRITISH COLUMBIA OLD AGE PENSION REGULATIONS 


1. The Workmen’s Compensation Board is authorized and directed to keep such 
records, books, and accounts of the receipts and expenditures under this Act as may se 
necessary; to pay pensions monthly by bank cheque; and to do all such other acts a 
things as are incidental, conducive, or necessary to the proper administration of the ne 
Act and the “Old Age Pensions Act,” being chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 1927, 


and the regulations made thereunder, and to the operation of the pension scheme therein 
sf batt ion f i hall lete such forms and 
2. Every person who makes application for a pension shali complere s 
furnish a CR and proofs of his claim from time to time as may be required by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. hac pe aha oe ene 
3. The Workmen’s Compensation Board shall be entitled to obtain without chan 
from any Government department any available information they may deem necessary In 
the administration of the “Old Age Pension Act,” chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 
1927. and the “Old Age Pension Act,” chapter 50 of the Statutes of British Columbia, 


1926-27. 
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SCHEDULE “F” 
CHAPTER 4 
An Ordinance respecting Old Age Pensions 


(Assented to June 7, 1927) 


The Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Council of said Territory, enacts as fellows:— 

1. The Gold Commissioner is hereby empowered to conduct all negotiations with the 
Federal Government, and to enter into any agreement on behalf of the Territory with the 
Federal Government, that he shall deem expedient and in the interest of the Territory, for 
the purpose of putting into effect in the Territory, or otherwise obtaining the advantages 
of any Act respecting old age pensions which has been passed or may be passed by the 
Parliament of Canada. . 


Short title. 
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.- SCHEDULE “G” 
CHAPTER 75 
An Act to provide for Old Age Pensions 
[Assented to March 7, 1928.] 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of Saskatchewan, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Old Age Pensions Act, 1928. 


2. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may enter into an agreement with 
the Governor General in Council as to a general scheme of old age pensions 
in the province pursuant to the provisions of any Act of the Dominion hereto- 
fore or hereafter passed relating to old age pensions, and the regulations made 
thereunder, and for the payment by the Dominion to the province quarterly 
of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during the preceding 


quarter by the province for old age pensions pursuant.to the provisions of this 
Act. 


3. (1) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may by order authorize and 
provide for the payment of old age pensions to the persons and under the 
conditions specified in any Act:-of the Dominion heretofore or hereafter passed 
relating to old age pensions, and the regulations made thereunder. 


(2) The provisions of subsection (1) shall not apply to a person who, being 
on the date on which this Act comes into force an Indian within the meaning 
of the Old Age Pensions Act of Canada, later becomes a non-treaty Indian. 


4. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council shall designate the minister to be 
charged with the administration of this Act, including the consideration of 
applications for and the payment of old age pensions. 


5. In the absence of any special appropriation of the Legislature available 
for the purposes of this Act, ali moneys necessary to meet the old age 
pensions payable thereunder and the salaries and expenses necessarily incurred 
in the administration thereof shall be a charge upon and paid out of the 
consolidated fund. 


_ 6. (1) The minister shall submit annually to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council a report on the administration of this Act and shall include therein 
such information as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may require. 


(2) The report shall be forthwith laid before the Legislative Assembly if 


then in session, and, if not then in session, within fifteen days after the 
opening of the next session. 
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7. (1) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make such regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, governing the scheme of old 
age pensions herein provided for, as he considers necessary for the proner 
aeemrnsirancn of this Act, and for regulating expenditures to be made there- 
under. 


(2) No regulation by reference to which any agreement with the Governor 
General in Council has been made shall be altered, nor shall any change be 
made in any scheme for the administration of old age pensions approved by 
the Governor General in Council, except with the consent of the Governor 
General in Council or in accordance with regulations to which he has agreed. 


8. This Act shall come into force on a date to be determined by proclama- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor. 


SCHEDULE “H” 
CHAPTER 44 


An Act to Provide for Old Age Pensions. 
[Assented to March 16, 1928.} 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of Manitoba, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as the “Old Age Pensions Act”. 


2. In this Act unless the context otherwise requires: 


(a) “board” means the Workmen’s Compensation Board constituted under 
“The Workmen’s Compensation Act”; 

(b) “minister” means such member of the Executive Council as may at 
any time be designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as 
minister hereunder. 


3. (1) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may enter into an agreement 
with the Governor General in Council as to a general scheme of old age 
pensions in the province pursuant to the provisions of any Act of the Dominion 
heretofore or hereafter passed relating to old age pensions, and the regula- 
tions made thereunder, and for the payment by the Dominion to the province 
quarterly of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid out during 
the preceding quarter by the province for old age pensions pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act. 

(2) All moneys received by the province from the Dominion for the pur- 
poses of this Act shall be expended by the province in payment of old age 
pensions and shall not be expended for any other purpose. 


4. The Lieutenant~Governor in Council may by Order authorize and 
provide for the payment of old age pensions to the persons and under the 
conditions specified in any Act of the Dominion heretofore or hereafter passed 
relating to old age pensions, and the regulations made thereunder. 


5. (1) All moneys, other than such moneys as are received from the 
Dominion, necessary to meet the old age pensions payable under this Act 
and the salaries and expenses necessarily incurred in the administration of this 
Act in any year shall be paid out of the moneys appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for that year for such purpose. 

(2) After making proper allowances for the moneys received or to be 
received from the Dominion the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may annually 
authorize the Municipal Commissioner to levy upon the respective municipali- 
ties of the province and school districts in unorganized territory the amount 
estimated to be required for the purposes of this Act; and such levies when 
so authorized shall have the same force as if made under “The Municipal 
Commissioner’s Act”. The moneys realized from such levies shall be paid 
over to the Provincial Treasurer. 

(3) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may also from time to time in 
anticipation of the receipt by the Provincial Treasurer of the revenue to be 
collected from the different municipalities and school districts of the province 
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through the Municipal Commissioner by levies under this Act direct the 
Treasurer to effect any necessary temporary loans by the issue and sale of a 
treasury bill or treasury bills chargeable on the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
in such amounts, payable at such periods, and bearing such rate of interest, 
not exceeding six per cent per annum, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may authorize; but such loans shall not exceed in any case the amount of the 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy for the year then current for the purpose 
aforesaid. 


6. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of “The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act”, the board in addition to the duties assigned to it under that Act, shall 
under the direction of the minister, be charged with the administration of this 
Act, including the consideration of applications for old age pensions and the 
payment of old age pensions. 

(2) The board may appoint such special officers, clerks, and servants as 
are reduired for the proper administration of this Act, and subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may fix their salaries. 

(3) The board shall submit each month to the minister an estimate of 
the amount necessary to meet the current disbursements for pensions, salaries 
and expenses during the succeeding calendar month and when the estimate is 
approved by the minister, the Provincial Treasurer shall pay the amount thereof 
to the board. At the end of each calendar month the board shall account to 
the Comptroller-General for all moneys so received. : 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in any Act the board may, out 
of the moneys paid to it by the Provincial Treasurer for the purposes of this 
Act, disburse all moneys necessary to meet the old age pensions payable under 
this Act and the salaries and expenses necessarily incurred in the administration 
of this Act. 


7. (1) The accounts of the board’s administration under this Act shall be 
made up quarterly, and in every case the board shall prepare a balance sheet 
and statement of account and submit the same to the Comptroller-General for 
his certification. 

(2) The board shall, as soon as possible after the close of each fiscal year 
and not later than the first day of June following, submit to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council a report on the administration of this Act and shall 
include therein such information as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. may 
prescribe. 


(3) The report shall forthwith be laid by the minister before the Legis- 
lative Assembly if then in session, and, if not then in session, within fifteen 
days after the opening of the next session. 


hates (1) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make such regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, with regard to the scheme of old 
age pensions herein provided for, as he considers necessary for the proper 
administration of this Act, and for regulating expenditures to be made there- 
under. 

(2) No regulation with respect to which any agreement with the Governor 
in Council has been made shall be altered, nor shall any change be made in 
any scheme for the administration of old age pensions approved by the 
Governor in Council, except with the consent of the Governor General in 


Council or in accordance with the provisions of the regulations to which he 
has agreed. 


9. This Act shall come into force on a day to be fixed by the Lieutenant- 


Governor by his Proclamation. 
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XII. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The present statement is the tenth annual report of the Employment 
- Service Branch, being for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928. 


FUNCTIONS or THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
—that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (chapter 57, 
R.S.C., 1927). This Act empowers the Minister of Labour,— 


,) 

(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and 
to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between 
employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 

(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices, and from 
other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The employment offices whose co-ordination and uniformity of methods 
are sought are the employment offices of the various provincial governments. 
The desired co-operation of the provinces, one with the other and all with the 
Department of Labour, is obtained by the device of federal subventions for 
employment service work provided for in the Act. In view of the close co- 
ordination of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several 
provinces and the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single organization known as “ The 
Employment Service of Canada.” 

Emanating from the administration of the Act is the supplementary func- 
tion recited in (c) above—that of collecting, compiling and publishing informa- 
tion which sheds light on the currently prevailing trend of the volume of 
employment. To fulfil this mission two classes of statistics are regularly 
prepared: (1) administrative statistics—those showing the volume of work 
performed by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada; and (2) trade 
union statistics—those compiled on the basis of monthly returns forwarded 
voluntarily by over 1,600 local trade unions, showing the percentages of their 
memberships unemployed. ‘These statistics are all published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act provides in section 6 that,— 


The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon. 
agreement between the minister and the Government of the province as to the terms, condi- 
tions and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments are to 
be made and applied, and upon such agreement being approved by the Governor in Council. 

Accordingly, during the fiscal year 1927-28, uniform agreements were 
concluded with all the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward / 
Island. The sum of money which was mentioned in the agreement as being 
available for payment by the Department of Labour to the provinces was 
$150,000, the sum provided by statute. The amount of $150,000, when dis- 
tributed among the provinces in proportion to their expenditures on employment 
office administration and operation, enabled a repayment to them of 34.1 per_— 
centum of their gross expenditures. Due to a slight increase in their gross 
expenditures, the provinces benefited to the extent of 0.7 per cent less than in 
the preceding fiscal year. Table No. 1 on page 139 shows in detail the amounts 
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paid to the various provinces, dividing the totals under the different items which 
are considered legitimate expenditures under the Act. Moreover, on its part 
the Department of Labour undertook to, and did, furnish the provinces with 
the different forms utilized in the employment offices. The terms and con- 
ditions under which the moneys were to be paid to the provincial governments, 
as set forth in the agreement, were the same as during the previous fiscal year. 
That feature of the agreements of previous years, providing specifically for 
special employment work on behalf of veterans of the Great War who were 
partially disabled as a result of war services, was again preserved. 


Location or EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking any 
sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate the 
various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and men’s and women’s, skilled and unskilled, 
farm, factory, and domestic, etc., divisions are separately operated. In Western 
Canada, where seasonal workers, such as farm labourers, are regularly hired in 
large numbers, it is common custom, particularly in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, to operate temporary offices. These are not included, however, in 
the list below. | 

During the year the number of centres at which offices are conducted 
remained at 64. The list of centres where offices are located follows:— 

Nova Scotia (three centres) —Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney. 

New Brunswick (three centres) Chatham, Moncton, St. John. 

Quebec (five centres).—Hull, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers. 
Ontario (twenty-five centres) —Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Cobalt, 
Fort William, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, 
North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Sarnia, 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto, 
Windsor. 

Manitoba (three centres) Brandon, Dauphin, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan (nine centres)!—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince ‘Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 

Alberta (five centres)—Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 

British Columbia (eleven centres) Cranbrook, Kamloops, Nanaimo, 
Nelson, New Westminster, Penticton, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, 
Vancouver, Victoria. ; 


For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, 
and to enable the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over supplied to 
those where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have been established through- 
out Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provincial govern- 
ments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those for interprovincial 
clearance, operated by the Department of Labour, in the interests of the 
Employment Service of Canada, are: Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg. . SR TS | 
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STAFF 


On March 31, 1927, the personnel of the Employment Service totalled 268. 


Pe number was distributed among the various component authorities as 
ollows:— 


(a) Provincial Governments.—Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Quebec, 
29; Ontario, 103; Manitoba, 20; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 20; and British 
Columbia, 26; and 

(b) Federal Government.—Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg, 3; local employment offices at Halifax, 1; at Ottawa, 
1; at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 1. 


At the close of the fiscal year under review, the total number of employees 
stood at 268, 30 of whom were employed by the federal Government and 238 
of Ane were provincial employees. The detailed distribution of staff was 
as follows:— 


(a) Provincial Governments.—Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 7; Quebee, 
29: Ontario, 104; Manitoba, 20; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 20; British 
Columbia, 26; and ‘ 

(b) Federal Government.—Department of Labour, Ottawa, 17; Western 
Clearing House, Winnipeg, 2; local employment offices, at Halifax, 1; at 
Ottawa, 1; at Toronto, 3; at Winnipeg, 2; at Vancouver, 3; and at Victoria, 1. 


The explanation of the location of federal employees in local employmert 
offices is that these employees have been placed in the employment offices at 
the centres mentioned to engage in specialized employment work on behalf of 
handicapped veterans of the war, in pursuance of the agreements between the 
federal and provincial governments. It will be noted that the staff of the 
Western Clearing House, at Winnipeg, was reduced from 3 to 2 during the 
year. This is accounted for by the fact that the vacancy caused by the decease 
of the Dominion Superintendent of Western Offices during the preceding fiscal 
year was allowed to lapse, it not being considered necessary to fill it for the 
time being, at least. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WorRK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED EX-SERVICE MEN 


In previous annual reports of the department there has been given some 
account of the taking over by the Employment Service of Canada from the 
Department of Pensions and National Health (formerly the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment) of the duty of endeavouring to place in suit- 
able employment men having physical handicaps due to service in the late war. 
During the fiscal year 1927-28, the Department of Labour again enlisted the 
co-operation of the provinces with respect to this task, this being the fourth 
fiscal year in which a special clause of the annual agreements covered the 
matter. 

The agreements continued the terms and conditions for the carrying on 
of this work on the same basis as in previous years. The provinces agreed to 
undertake in all their employment offices to register and to endeavour to place 
in employment employable handicapped ex-service men} the Department of 
Labour undertook to appoint and pay in full any additional employees who 
might be necessary for the providing of adequate facilities at the more import- 
ant points. Such federal employees were maintained in the provincial employ- 
ment offices as follows: Halifax, 1; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 3; Winnipeg, 2; Van- 


couver, 3; and Victoria, 1. 
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What was said concerning this phase of the work of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the annual report of last year may well be repeated in the 
present report. Employment work on behalf of handicapped ex-service men 
deserves attention for two chief reasons: first, the work accomplished reflects 
most favourably upon Canada in respect of her discharge of her obligations to 
those wounded in her service during the Great War; and second, federal- 
provincial co-operation, which is the watchword of the Employment Service, 
in this branch of the work is most advantageously exemplified. The provincial 
authorities assisted the Department of Labour in every way to make this work 
most successful. In earlier fiscal years, since the work was first taken over 
during 1923-24, it might have been considered that it was somewhat in the 
nature of an experiment, but the steady progress made indicates that the 
experimental stage has passed and that this phase of the work of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada has now been placed upon a rather permanent footing. 

The work is difficult of satisfactory accomplishment. Certain classes of 
war disabilities practically preclude the possibility of those unfortunate enough 
to be afflicted with them being placed in employment, for positions suitable to | 
the needs of such men are not sufficiently numerous to care for the employment 
requirements of the substantial number of men so situated making application. 
This means that casual employment has to be relied upon to a considerable 
extent to meet the requirements of such workers, and it is felt by those in close 
association with this work that the percentage of handicapped ex-service men 
who desire to secure employment and who can only secure casual work is 
increasing. Thus, while during the fiscal year 1927-28, there were 7,355 place- 
ments of handicapped ex-service men made by the different employment offices, 
5,100, or over two-thirds, were in casual employment. However, of the remain- 
ing 2,255 placements in regular employment, a substantial number were per- 
manently established and may be considered as removed from the employment 
office field indefinitely. In connection with employment for partially disabled 
men the employers throughout the country have continued to show a commend- 
able spirit of co-operation with the employment offices: the idea that to secure 
- 100 per cent efficiency in any occupation a man must be 100 per cent physically 
fit, has largely been overcome, and employers, generally speaking, are willing 
to give a disabled man a chance to fit in, where the nature of his disability is 
not such that it interferes with his efficiency. 

The location of the federal employees doing this specialized employment 
office work is not wholly due to the fact that the centres where they are located 
are among the largest centres in Canada, but it is also due to the fact that a 
certain few centres are the places of residence of a very large proportion of all 
handicapped ex-service men, for such reasons as_ greater opportunities in 
industry, more favourable climatic conditions, etc. While the department has 
been petitioned on a couple of occasions to establish special handicap sections 
in other centres, in each case it has been found, on joint investigation with the 
provincial authorities, that the need was not sufficiently great to require such 
action. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


As previously stated, certain statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and compiled by the Employment Service 
Branch and published in the Labour Gazette. These statistics are of two 
classes: (a) administrative statistics, showing the work performed by the 
employment offices, based on daily reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service; and (b) statistics based on monthly reports on unem- 
ployment, received from local trade unions. In addition, the Labour Gazette 
publishes each month index numbers of employment in industry and reports 
on building permits issued, which are collected by the Dominion Bureau of 
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Statistics in accordance with'the Statistics Act. These statistics are all closely 
followed by large numbers of persons throughout Canada, and the numerous 
inquiries concerning them received in the department testify to their value. 


QrATISTICAL REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The tables on page 140 show (table No. 2) applications, (table No. 3) 
vacancies, and (table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment as 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year; an analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period is also given (table No. 7) on pages 
142 and 143. 

As may be seen in the tables, during the vear 1927-28 there were registered 
at the public employment offices a total of 556,754 applications for employment, 
423,131 being from men and 133,623 from women. The total for the previous 
fiscal year was 540,749. 

Opportunities for employment of which the offices were notified numbered 
456,569, of which 340,649 were for men, and 115,920 for women. The cor- 
responding total for the fiscal year 1926-27 was 456,375. Placements effected 
by the service show a total of 418,306, 322,108 having been men and 96,198 
women. Considered on the basis of the duration of the prospective work, the 
figures are further sub-divided into “ casual,” i.e., where the duration of em- 
ployment does not exceed seven days, and “regular,” i.e., where the duration 
of employment is in excess of seven days. From this angle the placements 
of men show 65,253 to have been casual and 256,855 to have been regular. Of 
the placements of women 50,126 were casual and 46,072 were regular. It might 
be added that the statistics for the preceding fiscal year recorded placements of 
319,246 men and 91,064 women, or a total of 410,310. 


Sratistics or UnemptoymMent AmMoNnG TRADE UNION MEMBERS 


From reports received from local trade unions, a figure is compiled monthly 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on 
the last day of the month. These statistics are worked out in considerable 
detail, being published in such form that each province as a whole, each industry 
as a whole, and each main division of each industry, for the whole of Canada, 
are shown separately. When referring to trade union members as unemployed, 
the term “ unemployment” has reference only to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Members who are engaged at work in other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are not considered for statistical pur- 
poses as unemployed. Workers who are involved in strikes or lockouts are 
excluded from the tabulation. While the greater number of the reporting 
unions report regularly each month, slight fluctuations are inevitable, but 
ordinarily over 1,600 local unions, having a total membership of about 170,000 
persons, co-operate with the branch by reporting. Thus, about sixty-three per 
cent of the organized workers in Canada are regularly covered in this tabulation 

Table No. 6 on page 141 gives the percentages of unemployment among the 
membership of reporting trade unions from June, 1916, to March, 1928. Up to 
January, 1919, the figures are given for the last day of each quarter, but subse- 
quent to that date, due to their more frequent collection, the percentage at 
the close of each month is given. The figure in each case is that for all Canada, 
for all industries. 

Lasour Mosiuiry 


While the offices of the service are located at the points of chief industrial 
activity, the facilities afforded are not only utilized locally, but each office 
supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. Out of 
the total of 418,306 placements effected, 217,246 were made outside of the 
centres in which the offices are situated. 
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Since 1919 the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service, who may desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally, a concession involving a reduced fare. 
This privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Can- 
adian Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Pacific 
Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, and the 
Wabash. The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at 2.70 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured at the employment office. 
A minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a person travelling to 
employment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the 
minimum is not able to derive the benefit therefrom. In table No. 5 on page 141, 
which gives details regarding the use of this certificate, it will be seen that 
34,927 persons were by this means aided in securing employment. 

Workers wishing to proceed from British Columbia to the Prairie Provinces 
to engage in harvest work were also accorded a substantially reduced fare by 
the railway companies. This excursion rate, which obtained from August 15 to 
September 7, wag only available to persons whose services were necessary for 
harvesting operations at their proposed destination. It was good as far east as 
Regina and Saskatoon in Saskatchewan, being granted on the surrender of 
special certificates secured at the employment offices. Of these certificates the 
Kmployment Service in British Columbia issued 7,318. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CouNCIL oF CANADA 


Under Orders in Council, P.C. 3111 and P.C. 2262, passed in pursuance of 
the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination Act, there has been established a body 
advisory to the Minister of Labour in respect of the administration of the Act, 
known as the Employment Service Council of Canada. This council is composed 
of representatives of the various parties to the agreements, as well as representa- 
tives of the railways, organized labour, employers, returned soldiers, and the 
agricultural community. With one exception the council has met every year 
since its inception in 1919, the 1927 meeting being held in Ottawa on June 23 
and 24. At this meeting the council devoted its attention to a consideration 
of the following matters: immigration, as affecting the Employment Service of 
Canada; the placement of handicapped workers; the harvest labour problem; 
the procedure of employment offices; the mobility of labour in its relation to 
unemployment; and private, fee-charging employment agencies. The recom- 
mendations emanating from the meeting were then formally presented to the 
Minister of Labour by the executive of the council on January 6, 1928. 


CONFERENCE 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services was held in Detroit, Mich., on October 25, 26, and 27, 
1927. It will be recalled that the 1926 meeting was held in Montreal, P.Q. 
This association is composed of a great many of the officials of the various 
governments of the United States and Canada, who are actively engaged in 
the operation of free public employment offices. The Department of Labour, 
since it is vitally interested in the proper functioning of public employment 
offices in Canada, was duly represented at the association’s meeting. Many 
matters of common interest to employment services in the two countries were 


discussed at length, so that the experiences of each member were made avail- 
able to all. 
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Taste No. 2—Applications for employment as reported by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces during the year 
April, 1927-March, 1928 (inclusive). 


Province Men Women Totals 

N Seotias. oer echtkin Dee a ee ee ee es ee 4,157 4,191 8,348 
New B Se Ce Ee ene Sa ee ee a 8 4,649 4,294 8,943 
Quebec. oo. ces occ oe oko sete be +  w ddile cam. ots cmR aaa ee ae ae 40, 828 9,063 49,891 
Ontarioiss 23 Poo be SOU RR eee, See. Bee 141, 483 58, 649 200, 132 
Manitoba. .« «od cissn bce otis cactealt cons: 56 bax Rees eae ok ane ee 43,812 25,013 68,825 
Saskatchewan... cces ck o «cy eben = cole's einer eso ereeen cacte erie prenneae 64, 737 10, 695 75,432 
Albertad 0508.0. DSW EE Le eee. cee eee 64, 330 9,547 73,877 
British Colum bia;.)). cx Coe «oes DE a ee 0 ee eee ea 59,135 12-170 71,306 

Canada... a... ee. eee. ee Re atats Bho. eee 423,131 133, 623 556, 754 


Taste No. 3—Vacancies in regular and casual employment as reported by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces. 
during the year April, 1927-March, 1928 (inclusive). 


Province Men Women Totals 

Nova. Scotia. ..\.... bch be as OU ne, ie ee eee eee WE (3 4,073 4,092 8,165. 
New Brunswick.3 v2 Pisce t et oc ee ee ee ee 4,380 4,319 8,699: 
Quebec: 060, acs Oe ee pee ee. eee ee ee 20, 229 7,604 27,833 
ORGAO aoc. sas oh dn alasicte cil ol eae et ee ee eae 111,191 46,455 157, 646- 
MEADICODS.. oc so. c 4:5 u bh Pokey sca ae ls cee eae nee ee ee 30, 796 22,895 53, 691 
Saskatchewan. i600. basin eon ne eee ae a ha a ce 77,418 11,540 88, 958 
Albertan ices... ann pees See To ee ee err ees 63,331 9,938 73, 269: 
British Columbia... 5. 8 | fos, pce. te ee ee ee ee ee we 29, 231 9,077 38, 308 

Canada... vk. ic oc. TRS. ee aa 340, 649 115, 920 456, 569: 


TasLtE No. 4—Placements in regular and casual employment as reported by 
the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various provinces. 
during the year April, 1927-March, 1928 (inclusive). 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province — ——— ——— SO 
Men | Women| Total Men | Women| Total |} Men | Women| Total 

INGVS SCOtlan cet eee ee 1,501 838} 2,339) 2,249) 2,709) 4,958) 3,750! 3,547] 7,297 
New Brunswick........... 2,016 881 2,897 2,126 3,360 5,486 4,142 4,241 8,383 
MURDER, 0: ety Eee 19,649} 5,638] 25,287 376 8 384] 20,025} 5,646) 25,671 
Ontario. Parties ere Amante ally, abd | 71,198} 15,530) 86,728! 30,111] 18,876] 48,987] 101,309 384,406} 135,715. 
piemtoba ihe Of. eee) 28, 448 6,959} 35,407 6,472} 14,838} 21,310) 34,920) 21,797] 56,717 
Saskatchewan............ 56, 783 5,962] 62,745 6,550 3,642} 10,199) 63,340 9,604] 72,944 
Alberta eee ae win ids’ s Hoe 53,151 4,813) 57,964 5,692 3,212 8,904} 58,843 8,025} 66,868: 
British Columbia......... 24,109} 5,451} 29,560) 11,670} 3,481] 15,151] 35,779] 8,932] 44,711 
eo ae co 256,855} 46,072} 302,927| 65,253! 50,126] 115,379] 322,108 96,198} 418, 306. 
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Taste No, 5—Certificates for Special Transportation Rate issued in each 
province by the Employment Service of Canada during the year April, 
1927-March, 1928 (inclusive). 


Issuing Province N.S. N.B} Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 


Nova Scotia 


PoE ey LG lets i Ro |i | BRA re] he adc pe PPO che. Owe be cl nad | ala he « SY) he Glas es Lo laa ncn 0 fieiae sikg ots ain Bae s 
liad: eras Saas mre a Fabia eats OSE t ae Ae a We Ce eR SE SER C7 LER CR CRS OO 2,562 
RTI salsa fas obj <ul 3 pant eet? 190 | 7,235 188 pe ene papa oe 7,656 
ified sya covy Speer oral ate a elt bees Maen am Bt Toot | 4yol| boriie 194 4] 11,995 
Peni e Wat, .. lhl. . o> ook. Reb ges 48 1 4 375 | 3,718 115 4 4,217 
bye, ge RE VRS SR” Gad i anc ee See oe ee 58 Woe. | 473k 30 5,602 
Pee eae Glatt. 2. , APRs Se ooh ia estebe ge tboes: 3 17 305 859 | 1,712 | *2,895 

1 (oe bape EM Bes eames pete It baer me 1,129 | 12,814 | 5,369 | 7,911 | 5,954] 1,750 | *34,927 


*Tn addition, there were 7,318 certificates issued in British Columbia for a special harvest rate to Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


Taste No. 6—Percentage of their membership reported by Trade Unions as 
unemployed on specified dates 


ee 8 0€C€—€_€_ SSE 


Month 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
PADUAEY 31.4. 06... daectasfeoneeape crass s5) 420 | 18-1 | 1399 |) 7-8-7612 7 Sl Os 6-8 
i Woevel)  aiaes. 7 Eee Cee ease On 5-2 4-0 | 16-1 | 10-6 6-4 7:8 9-5 8-1 6-5 7-0 
WNEarelmol., «dco ole Taare 2-1 1-4 5-0 3:1 | 16-5 9-6 6-8 6-7 8-5 vi 5:7 6°5 
LASS C~S ad S  boes eare) aee Belt.) 8s | 1689} £004. S88 PRB eto Teme OPO lean os 

BVislen .. AOee 1a 2 CB > des 4: 3°6 DeAS loi 8-7 4-5 a3 7-0 4-9 a ae 
4 | i 2-1 1:90 Od B68 2 118-2 | 15-3) ) 1-3-4 foes Ort WET esas eo 
Pabstaled.4 12 A TE... [OM Re. oe 2-4 2-4 9-1 4-1 2-9 5-4 o°2 2.3 Si Suleamaes 
PAMOUSG Ohishi: cog hae ee es ues salar 2-2 2-4 8-7 3-6 2-2 6-5 4-4 2°5 5 Far iM Wie, Asie 
September 30.... 1-5 ed 7 Ped Sh) SBrs | BAB Ea S | | -0 BQ). Re SoS eget her 
WMCtODeTIo Loess cate es sie oasire oan oooh 2-0 6-1 7:4 3-9 4-8 6-8 5-1 2-6 BIOL! he emer Set 
Moveriper G0. cc ies eee ese elae ee eo) Leo itt B21 eo Oe tae | Ore bese 
December 31..... 2-0 HS) 2-5 A+ Sak AZivhr he toed 6-4 7-2 | 11-6 7-9 5-9 6» Bal atrerst 


ee 


N.B.—Figures given include union membership distributed throughout all provinces and all industries; 
usually over 1,600 local trade unions, with a combined membership of about 170,000 workers, report. 
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é ™~ 
Taste No. 7.—Positions Offered and Placements Effected, through 
the year April 1, 1927, 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry cae 
a te os Ba Ns BON Rae 
5) [and “ 3) fax] — SO w = > [ax] ms 
5 3 § a 3 § = § Fe 3 a 
BB Bol St Bi ey So tal he da oes 
> [am ‘S) > (an oO > AC (6) a (am oO 
Manufacturing...............000000- 715} = 260) «= 423) 0 429) 157) =. 70) 2,182) 1,805} 100) 18,521/11,533! 5,568 
Animal products edible.............- 95 9 87 14 y! 13 30 At) Tee eee 402} 205) 164 
Buranda Gs procucpae ts eh. yankee oscil rene ea lees aie kel eases Reinier ee ee 2: lia daas 25 LO) eee 
Leather and its products............ Le ecnes 1 ae aA Aes SU ob gl MO SyAR ws 1 264 -115) 111 
Lumber and its products............ 186 109 62 150 69 851- | .o45).6 e282 23 2,217] 1,496} 571 
Musical instruments............0.0.<. Phe -Saege 2 7b abt se seen od A SA 2 DG Soe 57 35|7 18 
Pulp and paper products............- 22 4 18 57 10 47; 539) 440 41 1,724] 1,038 632 
Rubber. produetsaccnosveceavriweleie tenses cetera ised rele i ae ee 1 116 GU panocesee 629} 388} 142 
Mextile products... ence eee 11 2 ) 10 1 9 566 503 1 1,494 781 307 
Plant products edible............... 50 19 26 38 27 11 106 84 15 2,065) 1,128 878 
Wood: distillates, etess.c2... seu ellen ee ee Niereexapeceill crere, arsicl cu eve searsil, aster 2 DN ole ae 6 Bie Rest 
Chemical and allied eo poe ae 34 13 21 Gli te tack 5 4 yl eee 550] 335 149 
Clay, glass and stone.. Rata Ai) 2 1 1 Ale ee 1 73 GGle cere TSO te 165 
Hlectrie current... ce se een eee ee 19 AY hae eae 2  harematns i Ol. coe 395) 331 41 
Electric apparatus.......02...0-..-+- By A ocd 3 Sisto 7 4 7A crete a 939} 530} 387 
Iron and steel products.............. 239 61 165 98 35 62 189 162 6 4,901) 3,279) 1,256 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... AN es 1 4 WN smaceting 38 UL teeta nat SLL) 6257 37 
Mineral products.) Seesecseee en te 41 20 21 22 Pies eae eb 70 62 1 604 325 275 
Miscellancouss wauc a ee eunn eee 4 3 1 15 5 10 52 27 12 1,220 755) 435 
Logging... 3.5356 0 io ees ss ee 826} 585 51) 792) 583 23| 6,126) 7,166)...... 27,965/29,470; 191 
Fishing and Hunting............... 1 Lt te 12 aD ifsc al ae Gear Peis ara Wenig 5 A 33 12 14 
Barming |) 2..3, .cxsset eee eee 300) 288 30} 157) . 141 14, 882] 824 Li} 11,425) 9,836) 1,160 
Minitign |.) :. 0.1350. oe ee 63 18 2 28 Sleccteee 205; 145 4} 1,626) 1,145 10 
pale Goat. hack (ee ee 57 12 2 23 CA PRE il ee ee A oe 59 JO MeXS 
Motallicrores.|.2.5,... pate Bs ater: 5 2] fe ae 4 WN thceees SRE 2. em Smee 885) 953 7 
Non-metallic ores.............00000. 1 1b ee Pa ee LS ciesalulia ts che ia6 154 145 4 82 82 3 
Communication..................... 44 12 Sal exactly see ce eee 1 5H [nee 423| 286) 181 
Transportation...................... 274 47} 225) 316) 198} 118) 511} 482 2| 4,962) 1,698) 3,174 
Street railway and cartage.......... 194 14 178 91 41 50 178 163 2 1,982 544] 1,399 
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XIV. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


The period during which federal grants on technical education are avail- 
able to the provinces is drawing to a close. The Technical Education Act 
(Revised Statutes, 1927, chapter 193), which provides for the payment of 
erants to the Provincial Governments averaging $1,000,000 per annum for a 
period of ten years, expires on March 31, 1929. The grants paid to the provinces 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, amounted to $965,955.32, a decrease 
of $81,580.48 from the previous year. The provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Alberta are now earning more than their annual appropriations 
under the Act. The money allotted to Ontario has not been sufficient to meet 
Provincial Government expenditures since 1921, but the amounts available for 
all other provinces, due to accumulated reserves, have been more than sufficient 
to meet the. provincial expenditures on a fifty-fifty basis. The Act provides 
that not more than 25 per cent of the annual appropriation to any province 
may be carried forward without the consent of the Minister of Labour, and 
last year the provinces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island lost a total of $115,119.63 because their expenditures were not 
sufficient to earn 75 per cent of the annual appropriations. Particulars regard- 
ing grants, expenditures, attendance, etc., are given in tables I, II and III, 
hereto appended. 


CouRSES oF STUDY AND ENROLMENT 


Commercial, home economics, technical, and general industrial courses 
have become fairly well established in the secondary day schools of munici- 
palities, and over 100 different courses have been organized in connection with 
evening schools which are being operated in 191 municipalities throughout the 
Dominion. The total enrolment in day vocational classes has increased from 
8,512 in 1919-1920 to 40,961 for the school year ended June 30, 1928 In 
evening classes, which were established before the Act. came into operation, 
the enrolment has increased during the past eight years from 51,827 to 66,367. 
The total enrolment in all vocational classes receiving grants under the 
Technical Education Act was 109,008 for the past year, an increase of 12,326 
over the previous year. 


BULLETINS 


_Five bulletins were issued during the year, namely, “Woodworking and 
Building Construction”; “Apprenticeship and Vocational Schools”; “Metal 
Trades”; “Electricity and Printing”; and “Automobile Mechanics, Gas and 
Steam Engineering”. These bulletins, with the exception of the one on appren- 
ticeship, were compiled from material submitted by teachers and others inter- 
ested in vocational education in Canada. Over four thousand copies of each 
bulletin have been distributed throughout the Dominion. 

The bulletin on Woodworking and Building Construction is divided into 
two parts, the first consisting of outlines of the various courses in these sub- 
jects in day and evening classes, the second being a list of recommended text- 
books and references for use in the various woodworking departments. 

The bulletin entitled “Apprenticeship and Vocational Schools” consists 
of four papers read at the second annual convention of the technical section 
of the Ontario Education Association at its meeting held in Toronto. These 
papers deal with the following subjects: Apprenticeship in the Building and 
Construction Industry, by J. M. Pigot: Apprenticeship and Labour Organiza- 
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tions, by J. T. Marsh; Co-Operative Apprentice Training, by R. V. Russell; 
and Co-ordination of Drafting and Shopwork, by J. B. Temple. These papers 
were published at the request of the conference. Complete proceedings of this 
convention were not printed, and it was felt that the papers comprising this 
bulletin were of sufficient interest and value to teachers and others interested in 
vocational education to warrant their publication. 

The bulletin on metal trades is divided into three parts. The first part 
consists of outlines of courses in machine shop practice as given to day and 
evening students in technical schools; the second part deals with forge work, 
foundry practice and welding; and the third part with sheet metal work and 
plumbing. Each of these sections contains a list of textbooks and references 
suitable for students following the courses. 

The bulletin on electricity and printing is divided into two parts. The 
first part consists of outlines of the various courses in electricity given in day 
and evening classes, together with a list of textbooks and references on elec- 
tricity. The second part consists of courses in printing. A list of textbooks 
and references suitable for students following the course in printing is also 
given. 
ik “The bulletin entitled “Automobile Mechanics, Gas and Steam Engineer- 
ing,” describes the courses given in various technical schools throughout the 
Dominion and also gives a trade analysis of motor mechanics. A list of suit- 
eat paeianent and textbooks for use in vocational schools is appended to the 

ulletin. 


LEGISLATION 


ONTARIO 


_ - Without doubt the most important development of the past year was the 
enactment of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act (chapter 25, Statutes 1928). 

The Act provides for the appointment of an Inspector of Apprenticeship 
who shall keep a register of all contracts or indentures, supervise and inspect 
the application and operation of the Act in each designated trade, assist the 
apprenticeship committees and others in carrying out its provisions, and pro- 
mote interest in the adoption of the Act in different industries. 

In all designated trades, no minors may be employed for a longer period 
than three months except under contract of apprenticeship. Indentured appren- 
tices must be registered within three months of the date when the Act becomes | 
effective in any trade, and other learners, not under contract, must sign a con- 
tract in accordance with the Act for the balance of their training periods. No 
contract shall be for a period of less than two years. All contracts shall be 
signed by the apprentice, his father (or guardian), and the employer. Con- 
tracts may be terminated or cancelled by the inspector, by mutual agreement 
of all parties, or for “good and sufficient reasons.” Provision is made for the 
transfer of apprentices from one employer to another. 

The organization of the work and the programs of training are to be 
determined by regulations of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. These regu- 
lations govern the formation of apprenticeship committees in defined areas, the 
duties, powers and procedure of these committees, the length of the periods of 
apprenticeship, the qualifications for entry, the courses of training, the nature 
and number of classes to be attended, the number of apprentices, the assess- 
ment of employers, the records to be kept, ete. 

Provision is made for close co-operation with existing vocational schools, 
but the control of apprentice training is placed in the hands of the Minister of 
Labour. The members of apprenticeship committees receive no salaries but 
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are to be reimbursed for travelling and living expenses while attending meet- 
ings and the Government will pay the cost of operating the committees. A 
penalty of not less than ten dollars and not more than one hundred dollars is 
provided for violation of the provisions of the Act. 


QUEBEC 


A 1928 amendment to the Quebec Technical or Professional Schools Act, 
to take effect on proclamation, authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to organize arts and trades schools in any municipality whenever he deems 1t 
necessary, to assist in the development of primary technical education, and to 
appoint directors and professors and the necessary staff and provide for their 
remuneration. ! 

A council of improvement is also to be appointed, which is to consist of 
seven members appointed for three years. The Provincial Secretary, the 
Director General of Technical Education, the Director of the School of Fine 
Arts of Montreal and the Superintendent of Education shall be members ex 
officio, the Provincial Secretary being also chairman; the members of this 
council of improvement are to be a consulting body and shall examine educa- 
tional matters of interest to the school. They shall serve gratuitously. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint a board of patrons for 
such schools, selecting people of standing in every field whose influence would 
promote the development of the school. Such persons shall serve gratuitously. 

The immediate direction of each arts and trades school shall be entrusted 
to professors who, under the supervision of the directors, shall apply the course 
of study which is established. The directors shall see to the proper working 
and financial administration of the school. 


REVIEW OF GENERAL PROGRESS 


While one cannot forecast the future, it 1s very gratifying to review the 
progress of the past nine years and to realize that the financial assistance pro- 
vided under the Act has been the means of promoting new work in all parts 
of Canada and of enabling the provincial Governments to embark on pro- 
erams of vocational and technical education which are essential to the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural and human resources. 

A splendid start has been made in expanding and adjusting the educational 
systems of the various provinces to meet the needs of young people entering 
‘industrial and commercial life and of older persons employed in occupations 
of a non-professional nature. Heretofore the efforts of the schools and colleges 
along vocational lines have been confined to the training of teachers, doctors, 
lawyers and other professional workers, but now an effort is being made to 
develop courses of study and special training programs for all types of workers. 
The educational systems of each province are becoming more democratic in 
the sense that equal opportunities for development and training are being pro- 
vided for all pupils regardless of their social or economic status. While much 
has been done along this line, much more remains to be accomplished before 
every pupil entering the elementary schools will have an opportunity of secur- 
ing the training and knowledge which will best fit him or her for the duties 
and responsibilities of the occupational world. 

The grants provided under the Technical Education Act have been restricted 
to certain types of schooling which are intended to prepare pupils for successful 
careers In industry, commerce, home-making, and commercial art. The courses 
of instruction vary in each province and changes are being made frequently in 


an effort to develop training programs to meet the needs and conditions of 
various municipalities. 
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In some cases the work of the day school is confined to general courses 
of an industrial nature, the purpose of which is to retain the interest of pupils in 
school work by appealing to their natural interests and aptitudes, and to 
develop desirable habits of work and study which will be beneficial in any 
vocation. Such courses, while highly desirable as a part of the general educa- 
tional program, should not be called vocational education. They must be sup- 
plemented by practical training for a chosen occupation before they may be 
included in the program on which federal grants are paid. 

In a few cases, the day vocational schools are attempting to provide com- 
plete vocational training for certain skilled trades. While this may be a 
feasible or even desirable practice for a limited number of occupations, it is 
very doubtful if such a scheme can be developed to provide adequate training 
for the great majority of skilled occupations, 

It is becoming increasingly clear that industrial education in Canada can 
only be developed to its full scope when the schools and industry work together 
in organizing and supervising complete training programs for boys and girls 
entering every branch of industrial life. The federal director is convinced that 
such co-operation is highly desirable, if not necessary, in developing commer- 
cial work and other branches of vocational education, and it is hoped that 
those in charge of this work will strive to bring about closer co-operation with 
employers and employees in all branches of industry, commerce, agriculture, 
home-making and applied art. 

Another development of interest is the increased demand on the part of 
employers for technical school graduates. Two of the provinces, namely, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, report that they are unable to meet the demands 
from the more important industries, for students with special training. In 
Ontario, outstanding progress has been made in the placement of technical 
students in suitable occupations. A compilation of placements of students 
from all vocational schools in the province of Ontario, as far as these were 
obtainable, shows that, during the past. year, no less than 9,392 students 
secured positions where their special qualifications were required. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS 


The following is a summary of progress made in vocational education in 
each province during the school year, ended June 30, 1928. It indicates the 
scope of the work receiving federal grants and the extent of developments in 
different parts of the Dominion. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


There has been a decided expansion in enrolment in all technical classes 
in Prince Edward Island. The number of students attending day school in 
Charlottetown rose from 191 last year to 937 in the year under review, while 
the number of students in evening classes throughout the province increased 
from 390 in the year 1926-27 to 430 in the present year. The large increase in 
the day enrolment is accounted for by the inauguration of special courses in 
agriculture. 

The chief feature of development has been in connection with inspectoral 
work. The newly appointed inspectors have been given special instruction 
by means of summer courses. Their duties are to relate as far as possible the 
program of the rural school with the interests and activities of the community. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


| Throughout the province of Nova Scotia there has been a definite increase 
in registration in nearly all departments of vocational education. The number 
of students in the day and special classes increased from 260 in 1926-27 to 471 
in the present year, and the enrolment in correspondence classes advanced 
from 888 in 1926-27 to 1,051 in the present year. Evening classes also showed 
a decided advance over last year. 

On every hand, there is evidence of progress in all phases of technical 
education. One industrial community, on its own initiative and without special 
subsidy, organized pre-vocational classes. Excellent results were obtained. 
This form of training will be extended in that town next year and several other 
places are planning to undertake similar work. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Interest in vocational education in the province of New Brunswick con- 
tinues to grow. The most encouraging development during the year was the 
change in the attitude of the employer towards labour. In the past, these men 
had been critical and were reluctant to give employment to students from 
vocational schools, but this attitude has changed and there is now a steady 
demand for boys with technical training. ‘The wages offered to young persons 
who have taken the courses at the vocational schools is considerably higher 
than that offered to those without this training. 

~ The growth of the pulp and paper industry in the province, and the recent 
advancements in the manufacture of newsprint within its boundaries, has 
made it appear advisable to offer special training to young men desiring to 
enter this industry. A beginning was made during the year in connection with 
the evening classes of the Edmundston school and it is hoped that this may 
develop into a full time day school. 


QUEBEC 


Among the outstanding changes in vocational education in the province 
of Quebec this year must be mentioned the termination of the activities of the 
Council of Arts and Manufactures of Quebec. This council has been conducting 
evening and day technical classes in 15 centres with annual enrolments of 
approximately 5,000 students. The valuable contribution to technical educa- 
tion which has been rendered by the council for the past fifty-six years will in 
future be continued under the immediate supervision of the Director General 
of Technical Education and the Director of Fine Arts. Hence these classes 
ee be on a more uniform basis and in closer co-operation with the technical 
schools. 

Another innovation has been the organization of a pension fund for the 
teachers and administrators of vocational schools throughout the provinces. 
The system adopted was one which took advantage of the facilities offered by 
the Government Annuities Branch of the federal Department of Labour. A 
large proportion of the teaching staff has already joined the pension scheme, 
and, within the next few months, it is expected that all will have signed the 
requisite contracts, . 


ONTARIO 


The province of Ontario reports a growing interest in vocational education 
as evinced by the increased number of students attending technical schools. 
During the year there was an enrolment of 20,193 full-time, 2,878 part-time, 
and 1,455 special day pupils, an increase in enrolment amounting to 2,812 
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pupils or 12-95 per cent. The number of teachers employed increased from 
607 to 660, an increase of 8-73 per cent. The number of students enrolled in 
evening classes was 39,096, an increase of 1,119 over last year. 

A very striking evidence of progress is shown by the extensive building 
programs either planned or completed during the year. The Advisory Voca- 
tional Committee of the city of Toronto prepared plans for a large technical 
and commercial school which will contain about eighty rooms. The city of 
Belleville has plans approved for a modern composite school building, Peter- 
borough has started the erection of an addition to the Collegiate Institute to 
accommodate the technical and commercial departments. Timmins completed 
an addition to the-high school which will provide for instruction in mining, 
mechanical trades, home economics, and commercial work. Plans for additions 
are under consideration at Brantford, Welland, Oshawa, Hamilton, Chatham, 
London and Ottawa. Port Arthur let contracts for a combined technical and 
commercial school. 

Among the outstanding achievements in Ontario is to be noted the extensive 
placement of technical students in suitable occupations. From the School of 
Navigation at Kingston, Prof. A. L. Clark reported that 136 students had suc- 
cessfully passed government examinations for various grade certificates and 
obtained suitable positions. The London Technical School placed 382 of its 
students during the year. The evening Telegraph School at North Bay found 
suitable occupations for thirteen pupils; while a summary from all vocational! 
schools in the province, as far as these were obtainable, shows that from the 
various courses placements were as follows:— 


Placements 
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Marine Fongineering.... . . . Sac «= sw fasive says cee cece ent cee een se yee teas 27 
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Total placements Seek 615. TE REO oe a a CT POSE 9,392 


MANITOBA 


Due to increased activity in the mining and pulpwood industries in the 
province of Manitoba, there is an increased demand for young men and women 
who have had special training along these lines. The students from the technical 
schools are meeting this demand and frequent requests are being received at the 
schools for students who have special training. The enrolment in both the day 
and evening classes has increased, the total day enrolment being 2,422 as com- 
pared with 2,155 last year, and the enrolment in all evening classes being 1,658 
as compared with 1,200 in the previous year. 

The most distinctive advance made during the year was in home study by 
correspondence. Throughout the province there are many people living in 
isolated districts who are ‘anxious to secure vocational training. Others, who 
live in the cities and towns, require training in subjects which are not taught in 
regular vocational classes. For these people, the correspondence courses offer 
opportunities to satisfy their ambitions. The enrolment in correspondence classes 
increased from 32 in 1926-27 to 111 in the present year. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The province of Saskatchewan does not report any material advances in 
its vocational education program. Due to its extensive agricultural interests it 
is hardly likely there will be any great development in this type of education 
for some years to come, except in a few of the larger centres. Day vocational 
classes are conducted in Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and evening classes, 
in a great number of subjects, are conducted in Regina and Saskatoon. Evening 
classes in Moose Jaw have been discontinued. 


ALBERTA 


The province of Alberta has been experiencing extensive mining and agri- 
cultural developments; manufacturing is beginning and the spirit of optimism 
is large throughout the province. The use of complex machinery is becoming 
more general and has led to a demand for mechanical experts and skilled crafts- 
men. Hence the vocational schools are being called upon to give special training 
along industrial, agricultural and commercial lines. The Calgary School Board 
has unanimously decided to erect a technical high school during the coming vear. 

The Technical Institute has had a year of expansion and the relationship 
between the school and industry has been strengthened. The students in the 
second year classes in steam engineering were distributed for practical shop 
experience among the large power plants of the city. A committee of master 
plumbers and journeymen supervised an evening class of apprentice plumbers 
and steamfitters, which was attended by all apprentices in the city. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia reports a decided increase in the number of pupils in day, 
evening and correspondence classes. The total number of pupils in these three 
classes for the year 1926-27 was 8,657, while for the present year it is 9,263, an 
increase of 790. A new technical school is being erected in Vancouver and an 
addition is being made to the T. J. Trapp School at New Westminster. Hvening 
classes are conducted in forty-nine municipalities. Correspondence lessons in 
coal mining and surveying are being given to 228 students throughout the 
province. Separate teacher training classes are conducted for industrial and 
commercial teachers. 


TABLE I—MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 


31, 1928 
Annual Balance Total Amount Total 
Province appro- from past amount paid to amount Amount 
priation years available | provinces carried lapsed 


forward 


$ §6 ets. $ = ets. $ ~~ ets. $ = ets. $ = ets. $ = ets. 


British Columbia.......... 70,374 35} 124,046,94) 194,421 29) 59,355 49) 135,065 80 Nil 
PA OT Lae ie acu trash cpt is 77,725 40} 31,871 00} 109,596 40} 74,000 10} 35,596 30 Nil 
Saskatchewan. ......:....: 97,165 78} 201,058 94| 298,224 72) 17,048 13) 225,350 38] 55,826 21 
Manitopast. Act. J6 80,218 72} 173,711 30] 253,930 02} 27,529 51] 193,765 98} 32,634 53 
CIRIOTION ia te kas sneer 347, 636 30 Nil 347,636 30} 347,636 30 Nil Nil 
A. CoS Cs igh OR. Se 281,751 31} 138,460 32] 420,211 63) 329,072 14; 91,139 49 Nil 
New Brunswick............ 54,640 80} 37,139 43} 91,780 23) 70,107 03) 21,673 20 Nil 
Nawa Scotia. 1.5 22258 fs a 70,288 60} 169,256 82} 239,545 42} 29,224 77} 186,828 97) 23,491 68 
Prince Edward Island...... 20,198 74} 52,920 08) 73,118 82} 11,981 85) 57,969 76 3,167 21 


OLR ts oss sep 1,100,000 00} 928,464 83/2,028,464 83} 965,955 32} 947,389 88} 115,119 63 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


REPORT OF THE Deputy MINISTER or AGRICULTURE 
J. W. Boulter 


During the year ending June 30, 1928, the following courses were offered 
in connection with the Technical Education Act:— 


I. Short term courses in home economics, including millinery, dresmaking, 
laundry, home nursing, household administration, accounts and English reading. 


II. Short term courses in motor mechanics, woodworking, blacksmithing, 
civics, commercial arithmetic, English reading, and drawing. 

III. Special short course for cheese and butter makers, followed by visits 
of instructors and students to factories for inspection, observation and demon- 
stration. 


IV. Commercial course of two years to students having completed two 
years of high school work. 


V. Night school courses for day workers, to fit them for advancement. 
VI. Special courses through schools relating to agriculture. 


ENROLMENT 


There is only one day vocational school in Prince Edward Island and that. 
is conducted in Charlottetown. The total enrolment in this school for the past 
year was 937. Evening schools were conducted in fifteen centres, with a total 
enrolment of 4380 pupils. The number registered by courses was as follows: 
Course I, 23; Course II, 118; Course III, 34 (individual instruction at factories) ; 
Course IV, 13; Course V, 430; Course VI, 749. 

The chief feature of development during the year has been in connection 
with the inspectoral staff of the public schools. With a view to rendering more 
aid to agriculture through the schools, the number of inspectors has been 
increased, and by means of summer courses they have been given special 
instruction for the work. Under the system as at present organized their duties 
are largely those of itinerant teachers seeking to relate as far as possible the 
program of the rural school with the interests and activities of the community. 
In this connection the inspectors work both in the school and with groups of 
teachers who come together from time to time for purposes of study and con- 
sultation. 

The course of study in woodworking, which course was carried on through- 
out the year in the city of Charlottetown, was reorganized with a view to having 
the members make useful articles of furniture for office and home. ‘The result 
of this change was most satisfactory. A splendid display of very useful articles 
was held at the close of the course. 

The number of night schools organized in rural centres increased consider- 
ably. These were supervised by the inspectoral staff of the province, and very 
favourable reports were received in connection with the work done. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS IN DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Peroid July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928 


Full- Part- | Short-term | Number of- 
time time | and Special | individuals | Teachers 
classes | classes Classes enrolled 
Municipality and in ae a 
Shook. Department 2 E £ < ole 
o 
E/&2| sl2,| 8/8. 2 E/8) |2 
Toke Sire loteite od rere le eee leer (SS! ob Site 
Selezieeies| Se | es|e| os] = telalslals 
Bld IH On} A? | mM S118 Iisa iA 
Charlottetown ......... Commercial.......... 13) ESRI RL Re Ee RR 8 13] 1| 4] 3} 215 
Industrial...... a. rasedtyl). Popes: 118)}) 4:497 bose ¥cleions AIS H hed inky oe ped 
Home, LCONOMICE ss 62 | oye ol ern Se |e lee 231.9 D4 ls a ecoh ool ulaosiee EG 
PUEPMOMNOMERNS Osco yy das Theor fees =| a etn TAQ le? 24 187| 562) 749] 9)..| 9}..1 9 
Paings Coursetistc as |: FRO... | tas bee g a S42 e GRTRSae 1 |. pve r 
ocr i kes Se he 3 RS isi -aal....|....|. 9a4l......|....|....} 937|1i}tol14} “vio 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD 
DECEMBER 1, 1927, TO MARCH 1, 1928 


| Total Number of 
| Total Total Total Student Individuals Teachers 
Municipality Number | Number | Enrol- Hours Enrolled 

& or of of ment all (by —-— 

School Subjects | Classes | Classes | Clock) Male Tei, Dota Male alae Piel 
Georgetown.......... 6 1 25 1,044 Pj J aD Aa 25 i le Oo as 1 
Abrams Village...... 6 1 24 736 OA VT, Li M 24 1 Ole Ss 1 
by onatiuss iy. exey ies 6 1 22 1,493 a2 ha ew 22 jh ie Fey 1 
Rustico Cross? oi?) 6 1 22 552 ee ied 22 1 ah eee ae 1 
he CEs st) s i 6 1 7 510 29 | nanan D2 Sl ee a8 1 
Cayiicnn. Je i 6 1 17 510 Ti ae 17 gl it AR 1 
Stn ADGTGWS 7... c065,: 6 1. 19 1, 287 TORE ee 19 ies asa s 1 
Dini. DOaALs2: 6 ii 18 754 Sey OS 18 1c. -% 1 
Mt. Buchanan........ 6 1 vA 995 DPS. sae 27 TES Rae 1 
Foot eee a ae eae 6 1 19 224 1 A eh eh i 19 ad (enemys 1 
St) Nicholasi). Ac... 6 2. 46 1,539 27 19 46 1 t 2 
Bipon Ce SA le Ae 6 1 30 296 205 4 iP. 30 ey See er! $ 
Ey gina iagaliae Span es Eon 6 2 21 220 4 Ae ae ar at 2 lyase oe 2 
Eoribareuy se 24). 2 5+, 6 1 Aya) 1,086 bir ei cage 15 | hel ke ee 1 
Charlottetown....... 10 8 103 1,188 39 64 | 103 3 +) 8 

Petals id. HWA SS. oo4 . 24 430 12,434 | 347 83 | 4380 18 6 24 


NOVA SCOTIA 


REporT OF THE DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. F. H. Sexton 


There has been a definite increase in registration in nearly all departments 
of vocational education during the year 1927-28. The total enrolment rose 
from 3,535 in the previous year to 4,142 for the present period. The number 
attending evening technical classes was augmented from 1,977 to 2,010, while 
in the evening coal mining schools the students in attendance increased from 
542 to 630. In the part-time classes given in home economics to pupils at the 
Rural Science Summer School, the registration jumped from 73 to 375. In the 
correspondence-study courses the registration moved from 888 to 1,051. 
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All this enlargement of appreciation for opportunities of self-improvement 
in technical training is most gratifying in the face of the continuous dropping 
in numbers which had to be reported in the two previous years. The reason is 
not far to seek. Hard times and industrial depression have prevailed in Nova 
Scotia for a number of vears after the world-wide business slump of 1920-21. 
Recently, however, the face of things in the province has changed and nearly 
all branches of industry have become prosperous. This has given the people 
new heart and confidence. The depressing influence of unemployment works 
directly against the attendance in all forms of vocational education for adults. 
Even if a man has no work whatsoever and he has complete control of his time, 
he usually will not try to improve his knowledge and skill through evening 
classes, correspondence courses, etc. When industry is very brisk, the demand 
for training of this kind is at its highest. The increases recorded in registration 
for technical instruction in the province during the past year is a fair index of 
the changed industrial outlook there. 


NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF ART 


The total enrolment in this institution was maintained at practically the 
same level as in the previous year. ‘The number of teachers taking part-time 
courses, however, was much greater. A course of lectures was held under the 
auspices of the college in order to stimulate the appreciation of art by the pub- 
lic. The students continued to help many worthy efforts for community better- 
ment by designing and executing attractive advertising posters, many of which 
were of great merit. Such work is of special benefit because it inspires the pupil 
with a high motive and gives him concrete problems which he can see applied 
to practical use. Many of the students helped to pay their expenses by carry- 
ing out projects in drawing design and craft work, which were sold to patrons 
and to the public. Such work is not allowed to interfere with the regular instruc- 
tion, but is encouraged as supplementary activity wherein the principles of art 
may be worthily applied. 

Graduates of the school continued to establish themselves satisfactorily. 
Those who pursued advanced instruction in other institutions ranked high in 
their classes. Some have established their own studios. One had a picture 
accepted and hung in the Royal Academy and later chosen by the trustees of 
the Canadian National Gallery for the special exhibition of the work of Cana- 
dian artists there last winter. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION 


This work showed a fair amount of progress during the year. It is felt that 
the number of students enrolled in the province is not as great as it should be, 
but the campaign for new pupils is not carried on in as broad and varied a 
manner as is used by those agencies which are conducted on a commercial basis. 
The Technical Education Branch uses only the publicity appeal of newspaper 
and magazine advertisements. It has no special canvassers and probably 
secures only one out of four or five who could profit by the instruction offered. 
It is felt, however, that the government is discharging its educational responsi- 
bility under present conditions by making the opportunities available for this 
form of training and publicly announcing it. It is felt that the courses given 
are more closely adapted to local needs than the ones offered by the commercial 
organizations, and the personal educational service is of a higher and more com- 
plete order. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


There has been no new development of great importance during the year. 
The uncertainty about the attitude of the Dominion Government in relation to 
the continuance of a subsidy for the promotion of technical education has 
restrained the provincial Government and the municipalities from any exten- 
sions or new projects. On every hand there is evidence of an increased interest 
in all forms of technical education, especially that of the day vocational school. 
One industrial community on its own initiative and without special subsidy 
organized pre-vocational classes. Excellent results were obtained, which sur- 
prised and delighted both school officials and the parents of the pupils con- 
cerned. This form of training will be extended in that town next year and 
several other places are planning to adopt this policy. If a fair measure of 
prosperity persists for a time in Nova Scotia and if the Dominion Department 
of Labour does not cut off all financial assistance to technical education on 
March 31, 1929, it is confidently expected that vocational training may be 
rapidly developed in the province to somewhat the same level of efficiency that 
now exists in most of the rest of Canada. 


DOMINION GRANTS 


During the year the Premier of Canada, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
announced that his Government will not pass legislation to continue the 
policy of subsidizing the provinces for vocational training at the expiration of 
the Technical Education Act of 1919. There has been a strong appeal to the 
Government to carry on its assistance for another ten years. This appeal 
comes from all the people directly concerned, including every provincial Govern- 
ment, labour organizations, educational authorities, the Canadian Manutfac- 
turers’ Association, etc. The pleas have all been urgent and rational and no 
effort has been made to try to stampede the central authority by massing creat 
numbers of people behind the appeals, although their interest and approval could 
have been easily secured. In the face of the statement of the Premier, no hope 
can be held for a continuance of the policy of federal aid to the provinces for 
technical education. 

As yet the Dominion Government has not advised the provinces of the exact 
manner in which the payments from the fund created by the Technical Educa- 
tion Act shall terminate. The Act created a fund of $10,000,000 for the purpose 
of promoting technical education. This was justified from a national standpoint 
on a number of grounds, palpably because of its direct and indirect importance 
to trade and commerce. The period specified in which it was to be paid ends 
on March 31, 1929. Some of the provinces, notably Nova Scotia, have been 
unable to develop this form of training to an adequate degree in the time allotted 
because of financial stringency. Others, notably Quebec and Ontario, have been 
able to establish comprehensive systems of vocational training out of their 
rapidly increasing provincial revenues. If it was and is the intention and desire 
for the Dominion to give each province the proportionate amount of assistance 
in this matter, then the central authority will at least make the unexpended 
balance of that part of the fund still available for this specific purpose. In 1927, 
every province, except Ontario, had unexpended balances carried forward that 
had not yet been earned by a sufficiently large expenditure on its part. The 
fund itself may have seemed large enough for this national purpose, but has 
provided only about one-third as much annually as was recommended by the 
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Royal Commission on Technical Education in 1913 when the value of the dollar 
was much higher in relative value than in 1919 when the Act was passed. 
Evidently the period of time was too short in the face of industrial depression 
which existed from 1920 to 1925. It would therefore seem just to the provinces 
to at least make the unexpended balances of each province still available after 
March 31, 1929. 

In the case of Nova Scotia there was, in 1927, the amount of $278,976.63 
which it had not been possible for the province to earn. By March, 1929, this 
would be increased to over $300,000, or nearly one-half of her proportion of the 
whole fund. The only reason she has not been able to place technical education 
on a proper basis is solely because of the prolonged hard times that have 
prevented her and the municipalities from securing enough revenue to balance 
modest public programs of expenditure. Part of this economic handicap was 
declared by the Duncan Commission to have been due to the governmental 
policy of the central authority. 

In all fairness and justice, therefore, it seems that the least that could be 
done by the national Government would be to give this province the opportunity 
to earn her unexpended balance of this special fund. She gave evidence of 
progressiveness in this field by being the pioneer among the provinces in 1907 in 
instituting a system of technical education. The majority of her people are 
engaged in industries other than agriculture. They are convinced of the value 
and necessity of this form of training, but have simply been financially unable 
to carry it out. They are hopeful that federal aid'shall not be cut off summarily 
for this purpose in March, 1929. The declared policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in this matter is awaited with great interest. 


NOVA SCOTIA—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
IN DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


For Period July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928 
SSee——e—eooooooooas$<S<S<S~<S$S—S—“$“$™$@™—$—_—_—0—_009999ae eee 


Full- Part- Short-term |Number of 
time time and Special |individuals} Teachers 
classes | classes Classes enrolled 
an analy and Department 2 : ;= 2 UNS 
_£\f2 8] 82/8] 32| | 3] _ lls lel 
Se /e3/8 8) 33 | $21 33 ig] £| 2 lsISIal 
Be Fee nt ee?) ot isle le lelalsiais 
Nova Scotia Techni- 
cal Collegert i.e) oid oe ge ee Oe et en eee 13] -6, 2831131... oldie lt opal 14 
Nova Scotia College 
OF WATE oo ap cests auntie kos ieee ek eee! 16) 141, GH roe 8231 0. reels? are LO}: 78hke 83) Qt. a a8 
Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College ....... Home Economics. c: Ge On eta hee: 4 375} 1,290} 1] 374] 375]..] 1)..] 1] 1 
OUEIS vec Ge ORE TO ee: 16) 14} 67] 3,828} 388) 7,573124| 447] 471] 3] 4] 4! 31 7 


Teacher-Training Classes—Enrolment, 31; Teachers, 2. 
Correspondence Department—Enrolment {New Students—July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, ees h 14 
\Active Students on June 30, 1928.......... 1 Ohba eo ae 
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NOVA SCOTIA—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928 


Total Number of 
cared Total Total Total Student Individuals Teachers 
Municipality Number | Number | Enrol- Hours Enrolled 
or of of ment all y —_-—-—— 
School Subjects | Classes | Classes | Clock) Fe- 
a: Total 
ale 
Halifar— 
Nova Scotia Col- 
lege of Art....... 8 8 80 2,003 2 2 
EvrenING TECHNICAL 
Glace Bay........ xi; 6 8 215 13, 056 6 8 
ERI athe Fecin ais. 14 36 709 41,701 9 31 
Wentville.. 256). . ous. 1 ae 13 92 1 1 
New Glasgow........ 11 12 201 12,449 5 11 
North Sydney....... 1 1 18 920 1 1 
Shelburne. %......-. 1 1 13 SoA tS TL me... a doar (eka t 
eth et | Mee ee re 2 2 ou Deo 2 2 
SLOMATbOR ike cc ees 44 4 84 5, 682 3 2 
Prey oo neces oe se 1; 15 373 24, 280 10 18 
Sn ee ee eee 1 1 21 970 1 1 
Westyvilleris ork... 2 8 64 5,186 3 3 
W indsOI: Sete de osty es 4 4 64 3,974 1 4 
Rrarigoutsl, «6. age 5 t 132 7,120 3 6 
EvENING CoA 
MINING 
Cape Breton North— 
Plorence...<.s..-.+ 3 3 34 POZL 1 GOds ele SO met & ieee: 3 
Little Bras d’Or... 2 2 21 E518%) HOD SOR 204 AG 2A ree 2 
Sydney Mines...... 6 6 100 Be B40. 14 OD eo le OR alabama 7 
Cape Breton South— 
Birch Grove....... 2 2 13 Wey ABA: i SOAS hy hie ttl Be heal a oh 2 
PMommion. 7.01...) ya Z 31 1s 15 oh lm I leet del | arta etee o? Pa 2 
Glace Bay......... 5 5 104 A S32I1 PBA at LOE ED Hi. 4 
New Waterford.... 3 4 1D A582 cb G4 Sh heel wee ie comes a 
Port Morien........ 2 2 15 POOGA NT TOR Soo toe wg: [en atmes 2 
Reserve.........055 1 1 18 TBOS AS YER) a ELS Oi | aie ds 1 
Inverness— 
Inverness.......... 2 2 17 TgLiSit sy  Tinten so cee ee tle elie tthe 2 
Cumberland— 

*HeOWIGK 6.5). see RP 1 1 6 IBD |e cre O- Wasves oct | oOnler po vinbesare 1 
SOGPINS. oc es. es to 2 2 29 TOl0ry eS 20 leeks ee eh tae ok 2 
River Hebert...... 2 2 20 1 258)). (C292 MT 9") Yasue. . x, 2 
Soring hits: > «diy: 4 4 53 3 240.,| SOM T* Ghee sites Waal fate ge 4 

Pictou— 
Stelbarton ahd vorr? - 4 4 72 4.260 |v Flt |b erat cnhenge {la pee tetay + ors 4 
Westville....---+:>> 3 3 pipe Tae ee aes eee pe ke vp 3 
BR Gea Seeks nollie orto beets have 148 2, 648 157,843 |1,382 |1,230 |2, 620 88 47 136 


* Class began late in season. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


REPORT OF THE DiIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
W.K. Tibert 


The year 1927-28 witnessed considerable advancement along vocational 
education lines. While there is still room for improvement, I feel that we are 
making progress. One encouraging development during the year was the change 
in the attitude of the employers of labour. In the past these men were very 
critical and seemed reluctant to give vocational boys employment, but that has 
passed and to-day our students find ready employment at rates of pay consider- 
ably better than that paid to boys who have not had the training. 

While no new school has been opened during the year, there has been a 
slight increase in the number of students enrolled in both day and evening 
classes. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


During July, 1927, the New Brunswick Vocational Education Board con- 
ducted a summer school for home economics teachers at the Saint John Voca- 
tional School. There were forty teachers and prospective teachers enrolled. 
These were made up largely of night school teachers and those who propose 
taking up the work in the near future. The school was under the direct super- 
vision of Miss Rheta M. Inch, B.Se., Supervisor of the Home Economics 
Department of the Saint John Vocational School. 


Following the usual practice, a number of our teachers were sent outside 
of the province for training. This year there were twenty-seven teachers 
attending various institutions in Canada and the United States. We hope in 
the near future that an arrangement may be made for training a greater number 
of our teachers at home, and with this in view the Provincial Board has decided 
to ete the scope of our summer school so as to include as many branches as 
possible. 


SHORT COURSES \ 


The Provincial Board operated classes in automotive electricity and storage 
battery during the months of January, February, March and April, at Saint 
John and Edmunston. These classes were open only to tradesmen. There is 
an increasing demand for this class of instruction from young men who have 
opened up small repair shops and feel the need of technical training along 
ve lines, and it is felt that this work should be extended in the very near 
uture. 


Due to an increasing development in the pulp and papermaking industry in 
the province it was felt that a start should be made to train young men who 
desired to enter that industry. A beginning was made during the year in con- 
nection with the evening classes of the Edmunston school, and it is hoped that 
this may be developed into a full-time day school. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928 


Total Total Total Total Number of Indi- Teachers 
Municipality Number | Number | Enrol- | Student | viduals Enrolled 

or . e) % of pe all Hours PE PE ma: 3 - 

School ubjects lasses lasses (by e- e- 
Clock) Male dale Total! Male Bale Total 
Campbellton......... 5 14 198 6, 294 AT: te 1 WZ. 1. 164 2 Z 9 
Edmundston......... 6 11 148 5, 064 31 52 83 4 4 6 
Fréderictonccs.ean. at 10 26 295 9,758 CEA W202 eS279 6 8 14 
Marysville shou, cccu 4 4 47 1,298 BA 26 47 1 3 4 
CA dation cern seo 5 a 64 Drone 30 17 47 1 2 3 
Malltownie 00) ie 4 8 84 2.575 12 51 GSE) Sse. 4 4 
MONCLOR icici wees 6 19 ale 10,1525). 128° } +. 189, Nets 7 4 15 19 
ING WCASEIC... schct secu 4 5 53 1,740 8 40} 48 1 3 4 
Saint woling jcsas5 ae 19 65 1,145 Sov Osa ol] <olod: 826 18 19 37 
TBials’ 1M: ee 157 | 2,351 | 74,183 | 665 |1,209 |1,874| 35] 65] 100 

QUEBEC 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL Director or TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. A. Frigon 


The most notable fact to mention concerning the activities of the technical 
schools in the province of Quebec for the year 1927-28 is the very material 
increase in the number of pupils attending these schools. This is due largely 
to a renewal of activity throughout the industries of our province. It is also 
partly due to the new facilities offered by the schools. It is quite evident that 
the public are becoming more and more interested in technical education. The 
more important industries are now insisting that their employees shall have 
had some sort of a technical training. Even with this increased number of 
pupils, our schools, especially the Montreal school, are far from being able to 
supply the demand for graduates. 

On this account we have greatly increased our teaching facilities in Quebec 
and Montreal, and the Board of the Shawinigan Technical Institute has done 
the same with the help of a substantial grant from their founder, Mr. Alfred. 
Circumstances beyond our control have delayed the organization of apprentice- 
ship courses for the building trades in Montreal. We have every reason to 
believe that we will have a better chance this fall, and that such courses will 
be inaugurated for the plastering, tile setting and masonry trades in the near 
future. Apprenticeship courses of like nature will also be organized in Quebec, 
at the request of a number of interested parties, and will be followed by similar 
courses. ; 

A very long felt need has been met this year by the organization of a 
pension fund for our personnel. The system adopted was one which took 
advantage of the facilities offered by the Government Annuities Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour, Ottawa. The greater part of the teaching staff 
has already joined the pension scheme, and,’ within the next few months, we 
expect that all of them will have signed the requisite contracts. 

__ Very interesting progress has been made at the schools located at Shaw- 
inigan, Grand’Mere and La Tuque. These schools have the advantage of being 
very strongly supported by groups of influential citizens, who see in technical - 
education possibilities of helping local industries. 
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The Council of Arts and Manufactures terminated their activities this 
year. In future these classes will be carried on under the direction of a new 
board and under the immediate supervision of the Director General of Tech- 
nical Education and the Director of Fine Arts. The valuable contribution to 
technical education which has been rendered by the Council of Arts and Manu- 
factures for the past fifty-six years will from now on be continued on a more 
uniform basis and in closer co-operation with the technical schools, 

A great many books have been purchased for the Quebec, Montreal and 
Hull schools. It is intended, especially in Quebec and Montreal, to consider 
the school libraries as part of the teaching equipment and to see that the 
students obtain the greatest benefit possible from them. 
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ONTARIO 


Report oF THE DirecToR OF TECHNICAL EpuCcATION 
D. A. Campbell 


PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Information given in the statistical tables shows that satisfactory pro- 
gress was made during the year. Evidence of this is found in the figures deal- 
ing especially with the full-time day class enrolment, and with the number 
of full-time teachers employed. During the year there was an enrolment of 
20,193 full-time, 2,878 part-time, and 1,455 special day pupils, an increase in 
enrolment amounting to 2,812 pupils or 12-95 per cent. The number of 
teachers employed increased from 607 to 660, an increase of 8-73 per cent. 

These figures covering enrolment and teaching staff indicate a substantial 
growth during the year. This expansion was due partly to a transfer of a 
number of high school commercial departments to the technical panel, partly 
to the opening of new vocational schools at St. Thomas and at Ridgetown, and 
partly also to the enlarged enrolment in the schools already. in existence. In 
no case was there a recession, excepting that of special day pupils. 

The total number of day schools or departments open throughout the year 
was forty-two, including four agricultural schools, one at Renfrew, one at St. 
Thomas, one at Beamsville, and one at Ridgetown, and two mining schools, 
one at Haileybury, and one at Sudbury. In addition, three full-time schools 
in navigation and marine engineering were carried on at Collingwood, King- 
ston, and Midland during the winter months. 

The greatly increased accommodation which has been provided in many 
places in the province by school boards and committees acting with vision 
and boldness has not proved to be excessive. In fact, the question of further 
expansion has become a pressing one in many centres. The additional accom- 
modation under construction during the year will provide for a considerable 
expansion in enrolment during the succeeding years. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


The number of centres carrying on evening classes was sixty-one. The 
number of students enrolled was 55,817, an increase of 17,890. The average 
enrolment during the past four years was approximately 41,161 students. The. 
program of studies offered was similar to that of previous years, but the 
character of the teaching shows improvement. The results obtained in the 
evening classes justify the expenditures made. 

It is gratifying to note that sixty-one boards of trustees throughout the 
province are making use of the school buildings and equipment to offer further 
opportunities for education to over 55,000 adults enrolled for a great variety 
of courses. In many centres the equipment used in the day school is not suit- 
able for evening school work, but a lack of equipment has not prevented boards 
from offering effective instruction in subjects not touched in the day school 
program. A notable example of this was observed at Iroquois Falls, which 
has varied and suitable courses in operation. The committee organized a 
course in theoretical and practical electricity for the employees of the Abitibi 
Pulp and Paper Company. The instructor is Mr. E. M. Little, Superintendent 
of Electrical Work. The procedure has been worked out very carefully and 
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is given in considerable detail for the benefit of schools which have not a good 
school equipment available. Mr. Little states that all the theory in connection 
with the work is given in one of the classrooms, while all the experiments and 
practical work are conducted in one of the substations at the mill, where 
apparatus is set up. The class is divided into groups of four or five for the 
practical work, and one of the men of the group is appointed as foreman. After 
acting for one week, his place is taken by another member of the group. 
Instruction sheets for each of the experiments are given out a day or two in 
advance of the date of the experiment. The foreman of the group is required 
to submit a diagram showing the manner in which the apparatus and meters 
have to be connected and to state the type of meters required. In this way 
each man becomes familiar with the voltage and current quantities of the 
different types of equipment, and also learns to shoulder a certain amount of 
responsibility. 

On the evening of the laboratory experiment each member of the group assists 
in connecting the apparatus and in making observations. This is followed by a 
complete report of the observations of each man. The reports are handed into 
the instructor for inspection and correction where necessary. The pupils learn 
how to connect up apparatus in different ways, depending upon the results desired, 
and they become familiar with the handling of meters and the measurement of 
power, while the writing of reports teaches them to put their thoughts intelligently 
on paper, and, in addition, it gives them a permanent record or illustration of some 
important electrical principle. 

Owing to the fact that the instruction is interrupted for the shift which is 
working from 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. each week, the lessons are repeated on two after- 
noons from two to four o’clock for those who are unable to attend the evening 
lectures. The course follows closely that recommended by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Association in Chicago. Each student is 
advised to buy the course outlined in ten pamphlets. The purchase of the course 
carries with it a certain service by the company. Examinations are offered, and 
the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company has promised to refund the expenditure 
made for the course to each man who obtains his certificate. To further encourage 
the pupils in attendance, the school board agreed to refund the fee of $3 to all 
those who attended seventy-five per cent of the evening school course. It is 
worthy of note that this class enrolled twenty-three of the electricians working 
for the company, and the records showed that the attendance was almost one 
hundred per cent. 


AGRICULTURAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The vear showed increases in the enrolment in the agricultural schools at 


Renfrew and Beamsville. iT:% 

A start was made at St. Thomas, which offered agricultural instruction in the 
new vocational school. . 

A good beginning was made at Ridgetown as the result of active and effective 
promotion by the committee, by the principal, Norman Davies, and by his 
assistants. Valuable help was given by Mr. W. R. Reek, Director of the Experl- 
mental Farm. An enrolment of twenty-two (22) pupils was a satisfactory begin- 
ning. A special winter course was conducted for three months for young men 
from the farms, and an equal enrolment was secured. So effective were the courses 
and the methods of instruction that the enrolment was doubled at the opening of 
the school in September, 1927. With another successful year it will be safe to say 
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that this agricultural school will be strongly established as a part of the educa- 
tional system at Ridgetown. Its success so far is due to the publicity given it 
locally and to the firm conviction of those in authority that the agricultural 
department of the school is worthy of the strong advocacy given it. Tt is note- 
worthy that, of the total seventy-six (76) entrance pupils who enrolled in the 
school, forty-three (43) enrolled in the agricultural department. 


‘CHANGING VIEWS 


The satisfactory start made at Ridgetown is due to a considerable extent 
to the educational guidance given by the principal, but the better results recently 
obtained at many points in the province demonstrate that the difficulties once 
encountered by principals of technical schools in making a beginning are not so 
great at the present time as they were a few years ago. The result obtained at 
the new technical school at Timmins, which opened January, 1928, points to a 
similar change of view upon the part of pupils and parents, It is now easier to 
attract pupils to the vocational schools of this province. As a consequence of this 
change of view, a considerable part of the time of the director is taken in con- 
ferring with boards of education who are desirous of organizing some type of 
vocational education in their communities. The experiment recently undertaken 
by the Ridgetown School Board is one which is worthy of the attention of 
similar communities throughout the province, since the agricultural schools as 
conducted at Ridgetown and at Renfrew serve the double purpose of providing a 
good general education and at the same time an effective training for farm life. 


NEW SCHOOLS 


A very extensive building program was planned, or completed, during the 
year. The Advisory Vocational Committee of the city of Toronto prepared plans 
for a large building in the west end of the city to take care of both technical and 
commercial work. The building will provide for about eighty (80) rooms and 
will be in charge of two principals and two staffs, and will be ready for opening 
in September, 1928. The city of Belleville has plans approved for a modern com- 
posite school building. Contracts were let and the building will be in use in 
September, 1928. Peterborough started the erection of ‘an addition to the Col- 
legiate Institute to accommodate the technical and commercial departments. This 
also will be available at the opening of the term in September. Timmins com- 
pleted an addition to the high school which will provide for instruction in mining, 
in mechanical trades, in home economics, and in commercial work. This addi- 
tion contains also an assembly hall, and was opened for school use in J anuary, 
1928. The last addition to complete the technical school in London provided for 
an assembly hall, two gymnasia, and some classrooms, and was completed during 
the year. Port Arthur let contracts for a combined technical and commercial 
school to be placed on a commanding site. Good progress was made in building, 
and accommodation in part will be available shortly after the opening of the 
fall term. 

The city of Toronto had plans approved for a replacement of part of the 
Jarvis Street School which is used for special industrial instruction to pupils from 
auxiliary classes. Plans for additions were under consideration at Brantford, 
Welland, Oshawa, Hamilton, Chatham, and Ottawa. 
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It can be stated with considerable confidence that the movement towards 
vocational education has gained such strength in the province that the accom- 
modation previously available, and at present in course of erection, will be used 
to the fullest extent. Moreover, it is of such a nature that it will afford better 
means for evening class as well as for day class instruction. 


MATRICULATION COURSES FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


In the report of one year ago it was stated that the University of Toronto had 
established a matriculatoin course for students, in technical schools, who are 
candidates for admission to the Faculty of Applied Science. During the year 
1926-27 the University of Toronto was asked to recognize household economics 
as an optional subject for admission to the course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Household Science. The Calendar of the Faculty of Household 
Science of the University of Toronto for the year 1927-28 announced that house- 
hold science is now an optional subject as an entrance requirement. A foot-note 
states that the option applies only to those students who have attended and 
matriculated from a technical school in the Province of Ontario and who hold 
certificates to this effect from the Department of Education of the province. 
During the coming year some consideration will be given to the question of 
matriculation courses leading from the agricultural schools to the Agricultural 
College, and of matriculation courses leading from the commercial schools to 
the commerce courses at the universities. 


PLACEMENT RESULTS FROM VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


In the report of 1926-27 a statement was made covering in a general way 
what the schools are doing to prepare young people for profitable employment 
and how the employing public are co-operating with the schools at various 
centres in the province. Some statistics were given showing the results at the 
Haileybury Mining School. 

The following are typical results selected from various kinds of schools to 
show how diverse the training is in the vocational day schools of the province. 


A Navigation School 


From the School of Navigation in operation at Kingston, Prof. A. L. Clark 
reported the results obtained by the instructor, Captain Barrett, as follows: 
One hundred and thirty-six (136) students passed successfully the government 
examinations for various grades of certificates and their after-school history is 
indicated as follows:— 


Mates, Inland and, Coasting, oii sm viii lines... oes ee eee e none enn otinalnnatiaainnalsn ss 52 
claims inland and Coastang satsug\.' 2ete lk» + Bio nanan eine nme nnecsin EARNEST AG 30 
Masters: Minor Waterese.!. lois aca cena... 6B ones anna sencine SHARES S EGE 98s 16 
Bie ag Dl anae Waters tunliavocas dicts anland... Vel nine sae deine nieienn AEA SANT 22 
See oT awreence Pilots akan) Pill... <fesocnnnmnininn same itie aie Pm ae 11 
ee ule yc. So peamrmbittger Ghia OD. «5 «bbe cn: e sng wince tyaiein wall AES 4 
Ditcen en Master (MATING) cis bs oi0.0.05 eeein sinins oin O os:niaseins nin meen ARERR RS | 

136 


The report from the Navigation School at Collingwood indicates similar 
results, Principal V. A. Ellis adds the interesting statement that the men enter 
the classes when they are wheelsmen on wages of $75 per month. The wages o: 
a mate range from $150 to $180 per month, while captains receive from $1,800 
to $4,500 per year. The financial benefits of the school traiing are therefore 


considerable. 
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A Technical and Commercial School 


The following statistics showing the placement at the London Technical 
School during the school year 1926-27 were supplied by the Principal, Mr. H. B. 
Beal:— br Ap 


Stenography.and Typéwritings!j205.(.03. Lek. Bale er ee. . ee eee 62 
General OffieeyO0g0e. .LAOE ME ORP: SOT . BASU: SEP ee 33 
Book-keeping. :\..2...c\s aasis sacle osaley Be eee ek cia ek ene ne ee 3 
Salosmmansh Uhr cca nS PE <p) Dh ies Goede Sie a ee ee et 23 
Clerical and ‘Bankiigy os. tsi. ete Oe a eT eee Ge en ee 29 
Factory Employmentiviac.. AL. 6289 RU. 16]. . OARS . ie aleeistaws. 2. 30 
Miscellaneous Ocennations...t 3t cca ds Soar ua Ah ee ee a ke Se 72 
Telephone Operators... 200 Teoe Peps PRE eae hes cee, See ee ee eee 9 
Millineryand? Dresstiaking 2a7..21.. 2GAS6. Sus, 2 OL. 10 eee 8 
Horie Senvicer : viberts met. -calvarn : ak nk.  hewo es ek a ee ee 9 
Nursesans Training of) ou lic asa ts eae ee are ee ae ee ee PE ay af. | 4 
Draughting LUG 3. Mies odd. EOEMEA RD a fee el rinate es oe 11 
Automobile; Mechanicsati ve t6o tina har qeit tele Alenka ht ae wee i, 
Blectrical ois ncacod, airs tn te ee REE Ae ee Re, Be on ee ee 19 
Printing, <2. 74es.2. Deh bP Ebte BY, Boat a me, Pee) OR VOLE AES 23 
Wood working»... “hidye catess Bates heel 1 a al eae a een See t 
Maching Shopiand Allied “Lrades, scwenaits ust. cee Rk cies Meee. Me ee 33 

382 


A Telegraph School 


From the evening telegraph school at North Bay, Principal Wallace 
reported employments, as follows:— | 


Operator, Canadian National Railway............cesseecees mercies agave a: patios eae 1 
Operator, Erie"Railway. rir. ects hes heen tone ee ne, Ce One OF 1 
Operators, Canadian. Pacitio: Railway. ans: skabaewesy either 2 
Operators, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rai WaAy.. . scTh bos bald 2 te 5 
Operator, Canadian Pacific Telegraph-Commercial Department................... 1 
Assistant Agent, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario WAUWAY a accceescheie ek ee | 
Assistant Baggage Master, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway.......... 1 
Assistant Agent, Canadian Pacific. Railway......iiss...sessevscocacuccuecese.cce, 1 


The following summary refers to the employment of graduates from all 
Ontario Vocational Schools as far as could be ascertained from the reports of 
Principals:— 


A. Industrial Courses:— 


Machine Shop Practice............. 251 Blacksmith and Welding............ 
TookMaking 7:92. ne ee 62 Mechanical Drawing................ 149 
Carpentry 2 VtTRee. Lotito) aA 116 Architectural Drawing.............. 55 
Cabinet-Maleing? its). eee ee 38 General Building Construction....... 28 
Pattetn-Making /S) "eae 2 oer 42 Contracting... Wi Aaa, Bees | bee 14 
Moulding and Foundry............. 15 Machine Operators.................. 251 
Plam bing../20:3, 5 ok eee aan 68 Chemical Laboratory Work......... 30 
Pinsmlthing 22 cs aa. ee 39 POTVOVIE oe la ee ee 15 
Hlectrical Operation... ..).4....5.... 35 Mining Underground................ 3 
Electrical Maintenance............. 56 Stationary Engineers................ 11 
Electrical Installation.............. 99 Hoist Operatorssic..'. 014 Jeyeiel ee: 1 
Electrical Constructions 48 Telephone and Telegraph....... 72 
Printing.and, Binding ic civics cca 337 Painting, Decorating, etc............ 29 
Linotype Operating............°... Business Clerks......., MCL Beh at. 133 
Automobile Manufacture........... 18 Other Occupations.................. 963 
Automobile Mechanics............. 204 

TOUl cy. foe ee eee 3,193 

B. Home-Making Course:— 

ET OrG-M allkcores 24, .vccisueeddin OY ie 237 Alterations: 24 0085 Aun c¥ dds 3 
Cooking PEO TEN, oa 80: Pick, 13 INGE SUN co aa oc het dst eee ae ae 129 
meteties! 3 £3, LIAISE BIL 16 Millinery? Ahi ih A... LACE 78 
Dresamieking? : ii sen ona PD. Pe, 56 NoweltyMaleing i220 \0 / xn: ted Soke. 16 
LL ems ATR i clog ae. 44 24 Beauty Culture... 2. iat alee 22 
Machine Operating................. 148 Tegchers 04%. OS. 101.O. SE 92) 8 
Cutting and Fitting................ Factor ide. aur aut Vice haven 78 
TIUNECVONE Scones ee ee 224 Other Occupations... .>.......,".... 141 
POG ete es bos RE. Ee 184 
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C. Art Course:— 


CID ICRI Ws igs's sR op Pi tues oo etm gues tg tgs ce +s 37 
Rpaladgeiuh.2.0): Loose oitceld gets. Hiverdt bite. sw ipecpno -hietes saat 31 
ie SP aa prgnirae tahoe sar rie per ania ate dln REY Te Set 11 
Interior Decorating...... ROBE SCOT SOO Sit "VETO 50 0 3 
Novelty Mostibustiridal . bite. od... doi. naipiotd imetuolecss. 2.56 7 
FE SR a a a a aE ape BR RET. RP PST <a i DIU 
PP GAL ou o-oo 90,0 pd o.d.w wtesiw aa kava de 3.5 om, ashen Os, as 99 
D. Commercial Course:— 
Stenography.............seeeeeeees 1,369 General Office Work.............005 249 
Typewriting..............eeeev ees 606 Assistant to Manager.............06+ 1 
Book-keeping...........+.++eeeeees 601 Venchingh . [fe . te. maser. wi eel - 64 
ACCOUNTING......... cee ee eee cence 83 TUTE | oi. eek se ok ee ees 22 
PUIG. eee ies oes cee ves cawesee ee 149 Home Makersyciicce POP ain NS ee 76 
POU IME Se -. foes bin me + sind 4 goes 6 tes 424 pe sh ee, wee re, eee eee 39 
PRINCES oo. ses tle ress eceeeeness 348 Other Oocupations. eos, e. sche sees 171 
un SE 4 Te Oe ee ee Mier: !] 
DT OUahe, ntl cnn dae aaa 4,282 
E. Agricultural Course:— 
© yt) Gapae pal eda Me Rie. seeds Sammie iar pata ar i i mani A Skee Bt ai 82 
DRG ane proves bs belt 92 (86 cas « AES ab yous crayepelss> Case - Tey VEEP EEhS + PERE 5 
i ih) aie ales ae re Nremrr rrr er Ter ce pet. ans ns 1 
Da LO WINS errs FEET OSE ST TATE SE TT TERE ET I OR aE 2 
er OccupatiONSs wk « wuk oa ame mseciee cmencnay: ytd faye hate’ Se: eee 2 
ES PR RR ee Te IE a a eee eee Tea re Meee rE 92 
F. Navigation Course:— 
Masters, Wnland../ i. ss. wees ees 102 “I Master Painter .£.7 23009 2335". . 1 
Mates, Inland and Coasting........ 90 Income Tax Officer. ....0005). 2604 1 
Masters, Minor Waters............. 16 Wrecking Master (Marine)..........- 1 
Mates, Minor Waters.............-- 22 Marine Engineers.............+.-++++ 0 
Captains, Inland and Coasting...... 30 Other Occupations..............2++- 15 
Ss nes Sk. bs nee oo mae 12 
Rota OLB MHI . W. cee 198 
G. Marine Engineering Course:— 
Miawters?. 10... Gi). Bile oct — Third Engineers..)...0.0.0056023.60. 1 
PR RR aE a Pepe rer ee — Fourth Engineers.........+2+2+eee+- 6 
nie? PReineers, 3.5. + ue te ee oe 2 Oilerarce. . coe act ce es > te ee 2 
Second Engineers..............+++- 12 Piremieh 2i)0. 003. IY QU. 4 
POtal ows a eee Oe os Cee emis 27 
H. Telegraphy Course:— 
Way OGETAUOTS. “0 < Grate vee et ne en kenge BS eg Ror te ee ae eae a eae 9 
DP slesraph Operators) .5.. bo. te on od th OU, IDA ARE es ORs ae a 1 
eae Real wy APO cass asic es cing ene vee a> ese onion BR BP sae mie me gener Se 2 
A caistant Barware Masters. wai oe +s dere ae seep oe orice en ceiginons cements ge ae cimey 1 
Other Occupations. .).. Gece ene eerste eet TE Ae pene e teen ees 2 
che On ae AVL Ria le a Sane Eee Pee OP RS UES aie 15 
I. Mining Course:— ; tog 
Mining Engineering and Executive Mining Positions.........++ssseseeeeerserereces 16 
Glcharal Minimgiond Millmoent ici) Risks. G0 3.9008. UE ee As or ESE EG 18 
Westra kt manera tv pele: BIS Wee Ba 5 
Prospectors, Scouts, Diamond Drilling, etc.........---+:s-rerrertetette tte 22 
Smelters, Metallurgists and Assayers..........+++2seeetrrcrerereeesseees snes es 14 
Dee DAO chk Ta elses PT ants bee Panny” BHT OL, ae 4 
Buh aes RAR ie ts eae CN cae tals ai epsoigernte Manny 3 
Get ea casa btctO, RELL RSTO PbS « LEAL LEAS «NOR MRE PER SEY SS 4 
Mine CORVEYOFE.. 66% snuett nei sii: ane eben leo ered bate sion 
Assistant Foremen or Superintendents... ...-.. 1.05. sseeres screen peste ss fa ey 8 
50th redicin, SALELSCER TD. CERRO POTS. BEL. DOL POR. PVRS AIS « evade ore 4 
Rt enslimieols.13..%. 6b - besteads “eadd eaorrndane Bat a Denweas oe 
Total: coke cones eos Teh ck a gn bee's dim sly dns she tase © hana oe meena 108 


The above figures were forwarded to the department with very little delay, 
and this promptness indicates that the placement and follow-up systems estab- 
lished in these schools are functioning efficiently. 

It is the intention to obtain the figures on placement annually and to make 
an effort to establish an adequate system of placement and follow-up where such 
does not exist already. This feature of the vocational school is an importart 
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one, since it enables the school to place young people in employment suited to 
their training and capacity, and it will enable the school to advise during the 
initial period of adjustment. The school will be enabled to check the suitability 
of the present employment training given by it and to make adjustments to _ 
adapt its program and instruction to the needs of constantly changing methods 
In commerce and industry. 

The following method of placement is in use in the Windsor-Walkerville 
Technical School:— 


(a) A list is made of all corporations and the names of those who do the 
employing is tabulated; 

(6) Interviews are obtained and the work of the school discussed and 
explained ; | 

(c) Follow-up interviews are arranged frequently ; : 

(d) A record is kept of the first position obtained by each former student; 

(e) Both employer and former student are interviewed from time to time 
to investigate progress; 

(f) Graduates are encouraged to report changes in employment. 


The statistics already received from several schools indicate that the prin- 
cipals had in operation a system of placement and follow-up which enabled 
them to furnish quickly a summary of results. Up to date only one school 
repcrted that no records had been kept, but this school intends, at an early date, 
to begin the compilation of records. 


Placement is intimately associated with the efficiency of the school as a 
training field for employment in business and industry. It is a measure of the 
effectiveness of the school in the preparation of young people for wage-earning 
occupations. Those organizations, such as the manufacturers’ associations 
and labour unions, which in the past have advocated the building of vocational 
schools, have a right to know that the schools are functioning in the way 
intended. Some answer is necessary, and the statistics now becoming available 
from schools would seem to indicate that to a considerable extent the schools 
are functioning as they were intended to do. 


DEMAND FOR GRADUATES 


From more than one centre reports indicate that the demand for school- 
trained young people exceeds the supply, and that the employing public is lean- 
ing more and more completely upon the schools for help in industry and in busi- 
ness. These reports indicate also that unemployment occurs almost entirely 
among those who received the minimum of training in the schools, and that, as 
stated by Mr. W. D. Lowe, Principal of the Windsor-Walkerville Technical 
_ School, chance does not largely determine the occupations of the graduates of 
vocational schools, and boys and girls are “ demonstrating that they are masters 
of their fate. Those who have acquired the necessary training are doing the 
things and are engaged in the occupations they elected to follow.” 
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ONTARIO—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928 


Number of Indi- 


Total viduals Enrolled Teachers 
Municipality or Number ee ee 
School of Fe- 
Subjects Male | male |Total | Male | male} Total 
Ambherstburg........ 1 3 
Arnipriog Sessa 1 9 
Barrie... seo ae 10 4 6 
Bellevilled:. <=). 2.02 10 6 14 
Brantlotds 62.26) 3 17 10 18 
Brockvillé.. 2: 3. Sean: 22 9 17 
OChathant?/so 4 ae 17 5 1 17 
Collingwood......... 14 3 7 
Dundas...4. eae ae: 15 5 9 
Elmira... ii..2 3 8 
Hspanola its 20. a2... 4 3] 4 
Fort William......... 15 12 18 
DAG. 5 A SR 16 9 16 
Goderich............ ee SR) BOGS <2 ISO TR Tae PGs ere 2 
Guelph. Uadeskiody 26 i9 1 32 
Hamiultoni.-Sece =. ak 43 65 45 110 
Hanover 3:.. Se S465 11 2 ji 
Hespeler.i,..22.8 25.3 12 1 6 
Ingersolls. .. 242. : 11 7 9 
Troquois Falls........ 13 6 15 
Kapuskasing......... 7 4 10 
enora,: See ae 1 By yan 1 
Kitchener-Waterloc. . 18 17 7 24 
Leamington. . ; 5 1 3 4 
London, .dsesieeeae 40 28 14 42 
Midland... 2%. 2: 2). Mie She. BT) Se 8S, BOS ec PBA 2S7i4 3 3 
Napanee............. 9 A 4 8 
Niagara Falls........ 24 10 9 i9 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 6 4 3 7 
Nort Bay: cay s.. 14 7 10 17 
Oshawa: ot... 2.67 2: 11 9 8 17 
Ottawa. *.. suck en 40 at 48 85 
Owen Sound......... 16 8 9 17 
Pembroke. . 53.4)... 12 5 6 11 
Perth. «:... {2@rren 14 5 7 12 
Peterborough........ 13 10 7 17 
Petrolia 4. Be 8 6 5 3 8 
Port-Arthur.2.. 05.5 13 9 6 15 
Preston: oh 38. 3525 a 8 2 5 vf 
Renttéw 4. tts 16 s 9 16 
St. Catharines BR Me 29 19 13 32 
St. Thomas.. 24 8 8 16 
Sarmide. 22 face.) 19 14 4 18 
Sault Ste. Marie...... TZ 7 4 11 
Scarborough......... Z 1 1 2 
South Porcupine...... HY ee Be a ee se ee ee 1 1 
Stratiord 3. Sie 14 9 6 15 
Sudbury 21, .29... 2s. 18 7 9 16 
Timmiine ih. .c 5. os Bes 10 4 5 9 
Toronto— 
College of Art.. 17 9 5 14 
Eastern High School 
of Commerce..... 13 22 7 29 
Central High School 
of Commercee... 17 51 12 63 
Central Technical.. 7] 141 54 195 
Riverdale Technical 47 53 21 74 
Wallaceburg.......... 11 3 4 7 
Welmou. t.2.5...5<:.. 18 6 5 11 
Wearame. ea. s 12 9 7 16 
Whitby... 1. Sascc.. 8 3 3 6 
Windsor-Walicerviie. 29 44 17 61 
Woodstock. . 17 11 7 18 
Madore. ob. ck cces ad 3 1 1 2 
‘Petals... 3... 766} 510} 1,276 
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MANITOBA 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
S. T. Newton 


Increased activity in the mining and pulpwood areas of Manitoba, the rapid 
expansion of a large number of industrial concerns and the development of many 
new ones have created a high degree of optimism in all lines of industry in the 
province. The result is that the young men and women who have, during the 
past few years, been receiving a good grounding in general education, together 
with specialized training along industrial and commercial lines, are in active 
demand. It is the first real opportunity they have had to demonstrate the value 
of the training which they have received. That the majority of them are making 
good is shown by the frequent requests being received for others who have the 
same kind of training. 


Both the unions and the employers are now giving careful consideration te 
the establishment of part-time classes for apprentices on the basis of one day a 
week in the school-shops and the rest of the week in the industry. 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE 


The attendance of both junior and senior high schools has increased and it 
has been found necessary to open three commercial classes in the newly organized 
General Wolfe Junior High School. 

There has been an increased enrolment in the evening schools in both the 
vocational classes and in the classes for students wishing to qualify for admission 
to higher educational institutions, and a very marked increase in the number of 
non-English workers who were in attendance in the English for non-English 
classes. 

Two new apprentice classes in printing were organized at the Daniel 
McIntyre Collegiate Night School. These students were also enrolled in corre- 
spondence school work in printing. At this school there is a large class for 
former Norwegian citizens who wish to learn English. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


The figures given below show along what lines there was the greatest 
increase as compared with the past two years. 


ee 


——— ee eee eee 


“aT, 1926 1927 1928 
ON IED lsc asin aca ee; nang AEE ole ee 

Number of day schools in which vocational instruction was PIVED cus 5 14 12 12 
Number of full-time teachers giving vocational instruction...... 42 41 43 
Number of pupils in day vocational classes...... Pa Siete oe 2,028 1,944 2,078 
Number of evening schools in which vocational instruction was given.... 

Number of evening school teachers (Vedhnioal) ). .3.< op, .ntepen ome oe aay 38 39 49 
Number of evening school students (Technical) <2. A «Ee ge a ee anes 980 1,074 1,496 
Number of schools, English for non-Fnglish......... = Splarta ee sip imate Tage : 
Number of teachers in schools, English for non-English...........+-++++: 18 21 3 
Number of students in schools, English for non-Longlishs i. v.50. «ae 700 630 1,046 
Correspondence enrolment...........+-:sessereese serene rss esses esses - ae 


Paeohare’ Training MISSES, ... 26-2. ss cane es ate 9 witle en tie Winns ane Beene a 


Among the items which might be classed as new developments are the plans 
to unify the work of classes from Grades VI to XI in the Winnipeg schools. 
69677—12 
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In the junior grades considerable attention has been given to blueprint 
reading, the use of instruction or job sheets, objective tests and the teaching of 
related information, and it is confidently expected that the pupils who will enroll 
in the technical classes for the first time in September, will make more rapid and 
intelligent progress because they have learned how to get information for them- 
selves, as they would be expected to do in an industrial plant. 

Instruction sheets and objective tests are also being more widely used in the 
vocational classes in the high schools. bain 

Of the teachers listed as “ Full-time teachers” in the summary given above, 
practically all confined their attention to one specialized subject, but most 
of them, in addition to teaching the number of pupils given in the summary, 
taught pupils from the senior classes in the various Junior high schools who came 
to the shops for one-half-day per week, the idea being to give these pupils 
experience in a number of shops and in a variety of materials so that they may 
form a more intelligent idea as to their aptitudes and the courses which they 
should take on entering Grade X in the high school. : 


4 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The most distinctive advance made during the year was in home-study 
courses by correspondence. 

There are in Manitoba many capable, industrious men and women in uncon- 
genial employment, for which they have very little or no aptitude, but who, 
because of family or other obligations, cannot see their way clear to leave one 
occupation before being sure of another. Many others are hundreds: of miles 
from any technical or vocational school. One ambitious student is 86 mile: 
beyond the end of the steel of the Hudson’s Bay Railway. Still others, who are 
living in the cities, desire instruction along specialized lines. Classes in these 
specialized subjects are not provided in the technical schools because those wish- 
ing such courses are too few in number to warrant organizing classes for them. 
To meet the needs of these ambitious and energetic individuals a wide variety 
of home-study courses are provided. A co-operative arrangement has been made 
with a number of the old established and reliable correspondence schools whereby 
the lesson texts and instruction service of these schools are made available to 
Manitoba citizens at a cost that is within the reach of anyone who wishes to 
take any of the courses. 


The number of correspondence students enrolled and the courses chosen 
are as follows:— 


Electrical Engineering................ 15 Architectures: . ci. iis. Jaceieraypiad. & 6 
Steam engineering.................... 50 DAMMTACION NC .. fork. 2 eee cs sdb ae 1 
Civil nemecring Hse a ireara-iae its oe eos Peter eee 1 
Structural Engineering............... 2 Dish Wy MtiIngs. cc 4. Be eis neha Obieiene 1 
Automobile Engineering.............. 1 Book«keeping”.. 2... Ab 2. 2 
Mechanical Engineering.............. 1 Business Management............... 3 
Drafting and Designing.............. 4 COMmnierciarcart. so oe. ee er tae 
Automotive Electricity.............. 4 ACI a en ae i ae 24 


Mechanical Drafting...........00.07. 2 Dressmaking:' !, Hoe BE BOO 28 VG: 5 
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MANITOBA—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928 


Total Total Number of Indi- 


Total Total Enrol- Student | viduals enrolled Teachers 
Municipality or Number | Number ment Hours |——————— 
School of of all (by 


Fe- Fe- 
Subjects | Classes | Classes clock) | Male | male |Total | Male | male | Total 


——— | | | —  —— | | — 


Winnipeg— 

Daniel McIntyre 
College. ........: 5 6 249 10,072 121 128 | 249 6 3 9 

Kelvin Technical 
High School..... 18 39 747 22,424 | 555 192 | 747 15 6 21 

St. John’s Tech- 
nical High School. 16 29 500 16,284 | 355 145 | 500 13 3 16 
School“of Art. sscch). Paes ec eel eae 162 52, (a2 102 60 162 3 Z 5 
Totala.c. sceske se nee, 74 1, 658 101,502 {1,133 | 525 {1,658 an 14 51 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 
D. P. McColl 


There have been no material changes during the past year in so far as 
technical education in Saskatchewan is concerned. Vocational classes are 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of the Vocational Education Act, 
by which Act boards of trustees, either of town districts or of high school 
districts, may provide for the instruction of pupils in day schools. These schools 
shall have an independent organization or be constituted as a department of 
an existing educational institution. Evening schools, in which adolescents and 
adults may receive theoretical and practical instruction in such occupations as 
they are engaged in during the day, shall also have an independent organization 
or be constituted as a department of an existing educational institution. 

Provision is made for the appointment of a Vocational Education Com- 
mittee composed of ten members, four of whom are nominated by the board 
from its own members, three to be employers of labour and nominated by the 
municipal council, three to be employees and nominated by the local organiza- 
tions. 

The three centres which stress certain phases of vocational education in 
Saskatchewan are Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. The following is a brief 
statement of the work conducted in the collegiate institutes in each of these 
centres. 


REGINA 


Day vocational classes are being conducted in both the Central Collegiate 
Institute and the Scott Collegiate Institute. The instruction in evening classes is 
given at the Central Collegiate Institute. 

The work in day classes includes instruction in motor mechanics, wood- 
working, home economics and such phases of commercial work as typewriting, 
book-keeping, stenography, commercial law and allied subjects. 

The work in evening classes includes motor mechanics, machine shop 
practice, steam engineering, carpentry, draughting, chemistry, dressmaking, 
typewriting, shorthand, book-keeping, English for new Canadians, business 
English, German, French and public speaking. 


et ee ee 
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SASKATOON 


The instruction in day classes is given in the Bedford Road Collegiate 
Institute and is confined to commercial work and allied subjects. 

Evening classes are held in both Bedford Road and Nutana Collegiate 
Institutes. In the former, instruction is given in horticulture, book-keeping, 
typewriting, stenography, dressmaking, millinery, woodworking, commercial 
law, and English for the non-English. In the Nutana Collegiate Institute 
instruction is given in dietetics, millinery, dressmaking and mechanical draught- 
ing. 


MOOSE JAW 


The only provision made in day classes is for certain phases of commercial 
work. 
Evening classes have been discontinued. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


By reason of special conditions existing in Saskatchewan, which is largely 
an agricultural province, it is hardly likely there will be any great development 
in technical education for some years to come, except in a few of the larger 
centres. The University of Saskatchewan, however, through the short courses 
in various phases of industrial work and through the regular courses offered in 
civil, mechanical and agricultural engineering, 1s doing its share in fulfilling the 
requirements of the province so far as these phases of technical education are 
concerned. | 
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SASKATCHEWAN—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEAC | S 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30,1098 


Total Total Number cf Indi- 


Total Total Enrol- Student idual f E 
Municipality or Number | Number ment pte bh or sidney ee eee —— 
School fo) of all (by Fe- Fe- 
Subjects | Classes | Classes clock) | Male] male |Total | Male | male | Total 
FROIN. 5 Sie ds slau > 14 18 576 29,498 280 296 576 16 6 22 
Saskatoon............ 11 37 784 15, 704 241 PA | 568 1} 9 20 
VI 1S SRR spate (iata age iia 55 1,360 45, 202 521 623 |1,144 27 15 42 


ALBERTA 


Report OF THE Director or TECHNICAL KDUCATION 
Dr, W..G. Carpenter 


The year 1927-28 has seen a change in the spirit of the people in Alberta. 
Good crops have been harvested and sold at favourable prices. No serious 
disturbance has affected the mining industry, which has visions of extended 
markets. Extensive electrical developments have been initiated. The building 
trades have revived in their activity and the spring of 1928 found a large build- 
ing program under way. The spirit of optimism is large in the province at the 
present time, and the prospects of steady growth commensurate with the 
resources of the province are the best. 

The province is entering upon the fourth stage in its development. ‘There 
are areas still under the sway of the primitive stage of white settlement in which 
the trapper and explorer were the forerunners of the rancher. The ranchers 
hold forth in the foothill country and to a limited extent in the interior of the 
province, but the ranges have been limited and the dirt farmers now occupy 
much of the former large grazing preserves. The agricultural settlement of the 
province is interesting in its development. The earlier farmers had limited 
visions of their prospects in the new land. Temporary buildings and primitive 
methods of farming were common characteristics. Few planned upon remaining 
as permanent residents. With the growth of their families and the change in the 
conditions in them, and because of the inherent attractiveness of the climate 
and opportunity of the new land, a change in attitude has taken place. The old 
hurriedly erected homesteads are being replaced with substantial and beautiful 
farm houses. ‘Trees and attractive layouts are becoming common in all parts 
of rural Alberta, and conveniences comparable to those in the city are becoming 
common in the rural places. The small towns are being reconstructed and made 
attractive, rapidly changing from the bleak and barren places of yesterday. 
The larger centres of distribution are rebuilding their warehouses and places of 
- business. Manufacturing is beginning and an air of permanence is rapidly 
characterizing the province. In the near future rural Alberta is to have electric 
service. 

Modern agriculture now involves the use of machines of a complex nature. 
The automobile has taken the place of driving horses. The tractor and gasolene 
engine has made tremendous inroads on the service formerly given by the work 
horse. The telephone nets the land. Hundreds of electric lighting plants are 
distributed over the province. The radio is more common than the piano. The 
farm is rapidly becoming mechanized. 
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This change in the attitude of the westerner towards his building program 
and the change in the use of complex machinery throws a large responsibility 
upon those agencies providing skilled craftsmen and mechanical experts. is hese 
skilled workmen assist in the production, distribution and maintenance of highly 
specialized machines. While these machines are made to be operated by those 
with the minimum of skill, still experience is proving that it is in the interests 
of economy and the general well-being of all concerned to have an intelligent 
and experienced operator handle the farm machinery. The importation of the 
skilled mechanic and craftsman is conspicuously less than it was a few years 
ago, as a consequence of which the responsibility of meeting the services 
demanded is pressing more and more upon the native born. 

These changed conditions bring new challenges to the educational organiza- 
tions. It is beginning to dawn upon the masses of the people that the school 
must do more than prepare its pupils to enter some learned profession. It is 
being recognized that the training for the teachers’ certificate or for the univer- 
sity matriculation is not necessarily the best training for the farmer or the 
tradesman or the craftsman. Sir Michael Sadler, in a recent address, calls 
attention to the fact that “inert ideals are at a premium. To implant them 
is the cheapest way of giving what looks like a literal education. But inert 
ideas are a blight on the individual and the individual’s judgment. A literal 
education should make us sensitive and keep us creative. Unless it keeps us 
creative it is disabling. And the more we spread the disabling kind of educa- 
tion the more we weaken the intellectual and moral power of the English people.” 
This applies equally well to Canadian education among a virile people with a 
future ahead which demands creative ability, adequate knowledge and the 
proper moral power and standards. The headmaster of Harrow says: “ Educa- 
tion is no longer the region of the three R’s. It is now the territory of another 
trinity—the hand, the eye, and the voice. It is the business of the school to 
teach the child to observe, make him do things, and to instruct him in speech 
and song. Then the child will have more capacity for true happiness and true 
intelligence.” These are prophetic utterances which we shall do well to pause 
before and to ponder. 


It is extremely regrettable that the federal aid to this new type of education 
is about to be withdrawn. The ten years of its application have seen remark- 
able changes. But at the beginning of the period the conditions were not favour- 
able to the early initiation of the experiment, particularly in Western Canada. 
An extremely significant contribution has been made, but the investment is not 
yet sufficiently safe to be left alone unaided. The status of nationhood that 
Canada attains is dependent upon the status of the individuals within the nation. 
The individual’s status is contingent upon the individual’s opportunity for 
cevelopment which it is the function of education to provide. It is a major 
responsibility of the State to maintain this opportunity at the highest possible 
standard of efficiency and is of such importance that the Federal Government 
cannot afford to ignore it. Surely Canadian statesmen will not leave undone 


ieee necessary undertaking which lies at the very foundation of the nation- , 
hood. 


In technical education, progress may be reported in Alberta for the year 
1927-28. The cities of Calgary and Edmonton have expanded their programs 
of manual training and household science in the elementary schools. The com- 
mercial schools have had successful years, with little change in attendance. The 
Edmonton Technical High School reports good attendance and an apparent 
increase in the interest of the public in its work. More attention is being paid 
to the vocational courses and less to the professional and matriculation subjects. 
The Prevocational School in Calgary reports its accommodation taxed to capa- 
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city and the prospects for the coming year are that there will be about two 
hundred students more than the school can accommodate. The status of the 
school is very much improved within the community. 

The Calgary School Board has unanimously decided to erect a technical 
high school during the coming year. This school will carry on the work begun 
in the Prevocational School. It will provide a longer training period for those 
desirous of entering mechanical and industrial careers and will serve as a pre- 
paratory school to the Technical Institute. 

The Technical Institute has had a year of expansion and was unable to 
accommodate all those who sought admission. Every phase of the work—day, 
evening, and correspondence—has grown. In 1925-26 there were 888 enrol- 
ments. For the year 1926-27 there were 1,273, while in the year just closed the 


total amounted to 1,745. The graph below indicates the growth in the day class 
attendance. 
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More than one hundred applicants were disappointed in not being able to 
enter the electrical department. The motor service department was filled to 
capacity. The tractor and gas engine department was the strongest in per- 
sonnel. 

A new art course was opened in October, 1927. It has had a favourable 
beginning, with an enrolment of thirteen. The prospects for a good second year 
are very encouraging and it appears that it will be a permanent section of the 
institute. ae . 

Because of the prospect for the future, the provincial Government is adding 
a new wing to the Institute providing 7,200 square feet of floor space as an addi- 
tion to the farm machinery and tractor department. This will be ready for 
occupancy in November, 1928. 
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The evening classes throughout the province have been. well maintained. 
Classes were conducted in twelve centres. The strongest work is being conducted 
in Calgary and Edmonton, where elaborate courses were offered and well 
attended. Medicine Hat and Lethbridge maintained their status in this respect. 

Some interesting co-operations were worked out at the Technical Institute 
during the year. The students in the second-year classes in steam engineering 
were distributed for practical shop experience among the large power plants of the 
city. Each student spent half of every day for a week in each of seven power 
plants in the city. In this way he was brought into contact with modern equip- 
ment which afforded a variety of services it was not possible to provide at the 
institute itself. His experiences were supervised by the instructional staff of 
the department and these experienecs formed the basis of lectures and discussions. 

A Committee of the Master Plumbers and Journeymen supervised an even- 
ing class of apprentice plumbers and steamfitters which was attended by all the | 
apprentices in the city. It is proposed to conduct day classes during the coming 
winter on the same basis. It is also anticipated that this plan will be adopted 
by other branches of the building trades. An interesting class for prospectors 
was successfully conducted during the winter. The oil chemistry course did not 
have the same interest as characterized it during the previous season. Evening 
classes were conducted in machine shop practice, automobile service, automotive 
electricity, sheet metal working, building construction, electricity, armature wind- 
ing, steam engineering, telegraphy, commercial art, show card writing, radio, geo- 
logy and prospecting, oil chemistry, credit men’s service, drafting for dressmakers. 

A Summer School was conducted during 1927 with fair results. It was pat- 
ronized by high school students and a few school teachers. jA successful class 
of twenty-three in Gregg shorthand and typewriting was again conducted by the 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

The Correspondence Department reports a fair year. There has been 
increased enrolment in all departments. The mining courses have been completely 
revised and brought up to date to meet conditions within the province. A new 
course In mathematics has been introduced. This has been borrowed from Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


The prospects for the year 1928-29 are very good. A heavy advance enrol- 
ment has already been made and it appears that the facilities of the institute will 
be entirely inadequate to meet the demands made upon it, 
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ALBERTA—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN 
EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928 


Total Total Number of Indi-* 


Total Total Enrol- Student |. viduals enrolled Teachers 
Municipality or Number | Numb2r ment Hours -—— —|——-- 
School of of all (by Fe- Fe- 
Subjects | Classes | Classes clock) | Male | male |Total | Male} male | Total 
Edmorton 8.D. No.7 23 34 £1372 25,861 559°} 355.1, 914 21 6 27 
Calgary S.D. No. 19. 16 37 596 21,144 | -321 | 275 | 596 18 5 23 
Lethbridge 8.D. No. 

DUET ALS SE on tees 4 4 92 3,190 47 45 92 2 2 4 
Medicine Hat S.D. 

Nowe 3 3 114 12, 509 tj 57 114 4 1 5 
Canmore 8.D. No.168 2 2 a2 1, 200 Boi hate 32 Diahiss ce Bis 2 
Blairmore 8.D. No. 

628 SS Se ae qf 1 14 500 144s ial &. es Br a 1 
Coalhurst 8.D. No. 

PBN ES ae eae PR cl 1 1 Oe oo PH oh ROR Fee 7H alt: 1 
TL ADeE sae soe eae 2 2 38 1,216 8) 10 19 1 1 2 
Rosedale Village S.D. 

IN 590 Oh oe etceetctian ‘| 1 15 534 1d dt. 15 bab ceed hc 1 
Drumheller S.D. No. 

DAT 2 hea onnom ee rise: 2 2 26 Lol 26. Forges 26 P| ee 2 
Mercoal 8.D. No. 

ADD ie eit re errs eines 3 3 29 936 23 2 25 Fd Mitel rts 2 
Provincial Institute 

of Technology and 

ATi tn aoe 29 30 756 22,023 693 43 | 736 30 1 él 

‘Potala 2. sosleraree ee 120 3,111 90,957 |1,823 787 12,610 85 16 101 
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REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL ORGANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
John Kyle 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Technical High Schools are established in New Westminster, Point Grey and 
Vancouver, at which three-year courses are given in commercial, technical and 
home economics subjects. 

A partial technical and a three-years’ commercial course are given in Victoria, 
while the following cities and municipalities provide a commercial course only: 
Burnaby, Delta, Kamloops, North Vancouver, Nelson, Oak Bay, Prince Rupert, 
Revelstoke, South Vancouver, Surrey and West Vancouver. The enrolment in 
these vocational classes throughout the province was 3,591. 


NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN VANCOUVER AND ADDITION TO THE T. J. TRAPP TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


_ __It is with pleasure that we report great progress in the technical program 
in Vancouver. The Board of School Trustees are erecting a technical school of a 
modern type, having a group of workshops and laboratories which are commodi- 
ous, well-lighted, and completely equipped. _ The workshops are fitted for the 
following trades; engineering (stationary), engineering (electrical), sheetmetal- 
working, automobile mechanics, cabinet making, carpentry, joinery, building 
construction and printing. It is no exaggeration to state that when the build- 
ing 1s completed it will be one of the best of its kind in Canada. 
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The aim of the Vancouver Board of School Trustees is to teach the funda- 
mental principles of every trade to be found in Greater Vancouver and to. work 
in close conjunction with the members of the Apprenticeship Council, who are 
also ae in Raa industrial education. Ysa 

e New Westminster Board of School Trustees are completing an addition 
to the Le J. Trapp Technical School. This includes a fine ee Forage Thich 
will relieve the congestion in the metal-work department of the old school. The 
new building will provide accommodation for the home economics section, and 
for the teaching of most of the academic subjects. . 

All indications show that Greater Vancouver and New Westminster are 
becoming important industrial centres, and the educational authorities in these 
two cities show that they are alive to the situation and that they realize that 
trained minds and hands are the greatest producing agencies in the world. 

It is unfortunate that the city of Victoria has done so little to prepare their 
young people for industrial advancement. Whilst the City Council is providing 
money grants to encourage manufacturers to establish industries, they neglect 
at the same time to extend educational facilities in order to prepare their own 
citizens for industrial work. The ratepayers have recently vetoed a by-law for 
a new technical school wherein should be placed the present commercial course, 
a home economics course for girls, and a school of art. In a city like Victoria 
the success of a good school of art and a conservatory of music would be assured. 

The School of Decorative and Applied Art in Vancouver has been a great 
success. It_ provides day and night courses in the following: Drawing and 
design, applied design, modelling, lettering and illumination, figure drawing and 
composition, architecture and pottery. The accommodation is quite inadequate 
for the hundreds of students who attend and the school trustees are seriously 
thinking of erecting a special school building. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSES 


Commercial schools are improving annually and the instructors are becoming 
more and more attentive to the requirements of employers into whose offices the 
young students go. It is highly desirable in courses such as these that a definite 
path be followed leading from school to the actual work which some day will 
have to be undertaken. 

More direct attention might also be given to the Civil Service examinations 
held by the provincial Government. Preparation for these examinations might 
well come within the ambit of the high school commercial teachers. It would 
be possible to give a list of successes in open competition from most of the 
schools in the province; New Westminster, Point Grey, South Vancouver, and 
Britannia High School, Vancouver, could all add to the list of laurels gained, but 
a letter from Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons (Canada), Limited, to the High School 
of Commerce in Vancouver will show how that school compares with others in 
Canada:— | 

“As requested in your letter of the 23rd, we give below final details of the results 
achieved by your students in the Pitman Shorthand Students’ Examinations, during the 
school your 1927-28. 

1. The number of certificates issued to students of the Vancouver High School of 
Commerce, was as follows:— 


21 at 60 words a minute 5 at 110 words a minute 
13 at 70 words a minute 8 at 120 words a minute 
21 at 80 words a minute 7 at 130 words a minute 
7 at 90 words a minute 4 at 150 words a minute 
11 at 100. words a minute 1 at 160 words a minute 


Total number of certificates—98. 


_ 2. During the year, students of your school gained more Pitman Speed Certificates than 
any other high school in Canada submitting its students for these examinations. The highest 


speed gained by other high school students did not exceed 180 words a minute. 
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i in Canada approached the number of certificates gained by your 
Hastad eee SERS IC Ef of the Hi cnhabdined Department, the highest Speed Certi- 
ficate issued to a business college student has not exceeded 130 words a minute. 
4. During the year we have presented to your students: five Gold Medals, seven Silver 
Medals, and eight Bronze. No other schoo! has won so many medals in any one year. 
These very excellent results are as gratifying to us as they must be to you. We again 
offer you our very hearty congratulations. : 
3 Yours sincerely 
(Signed) A. D. POINTING, 
Director.” 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


ight schools were conducted in forty-nine cities, municipalities and rural 
Fea the province. There was a total attendance of 5,444 individual 
students, but as a number of these students attended more than one class the 
total enrolment in all evening classes was 6,196. fs | 

Cities of the first, second and third class—Chilliwack, Courtenay, Fernie, 
Kelowna, Kamloops, Kaslo, Ladysmith, Mission, Nanaimo, Nelson, New West- 
minster, North Vancouver, Penticton, Point Grey, Vancouver and Victoria. 

Rural municipalities and districts: Anyox, Britannia Beach, Britannia 
Mines, Burnaby, Delta, Duthie Mines, Esquimalt, Field, Cladwin, Horne Lake, 
Kaleva, Kent, Keremeos, Kimberley, Langley, Malcolm Island, Mayne Island, 
Maple Ridge, Matsqui, Michel, Ocean Falls, Okanagan Centre, Oyama, Port 
Coquitlam, Powell River, Rutland, Saanich, Sahtlam, Sooke, Summerland, 
South Vancouver, West Vancouver, and Winfield. 

The undermentioned subjects were included in the night school, courses: 
Iinglish, English for new Canadians, subjects for Civil Service examinations, 
subjects for pharmaceutical examinations, subjects for junior matriculation, 
citizenship and economics, mathematics, mechanics, physics, machine construc- 
tion and drawing, pattern-making, forging, machinists’ work, steam engineering, 
automotive ignition system, magnetism and electricity, electrical engineering, 
chemistry, metallurgy, coal-mining, building construction, carpentry and joinery, 
architectural design, estimating, navigation, forestry, paper-making, printing, 
commercial English, typewriting, stenography, accounting (elementary and 
advanced), commercial languages (ie., Spanish, Russian, Japanese, ‘Chinese, 
French), salesmanship, drawing and design, modelling, metal repousse, wood- 
carving, embroidery, pottery, china-painting, show-card writing, dressmaking, 
millinery, costume-designing, laundering, breadmaking, canning, cookery, music 
(instrumental and choral), elocution and public speaking. 

Although attendance at night-schools is reasonably good, yet it would be 
easy to double the numbers if school trustees would adopt the methods of adver- 
tising, which the purpose warrants. 


TEACHER-TRAINING CLASSES 


(a) Technical Teachers 


_ The Department of Education has been keeping ahead of technical educa- 
tion requirements by engaging in the work of teacher-training, and to this 
policy is due much that is stable in the educational progress which has been 
made in the province. There is great satisfaction in having trained men ready 
to act as instructors when school trustees extend their technical programs, 
instructors who have a thorough knowledge of the work which has to be accom- 
plished, who have studied methods of teaching and who proceed to their positions 
In possession of complete courses of work. 

Technical teachers in training attend classes in the evenings and on Satur- 
day afternoons, because these hours of meeting suit the convenience of crafts- 


Pe 
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men, from whose ranks the majority of the class are enrolled. Some of these 
craftsmen have already undergone training and hold positions as manual 
instructors. They have covered, an extensive program of handcraft work 
including furniture construction; wood-turning; sheetmetal; artmetal; machine- 
shop-work at the bench; design; educational methods; use and care of woodwork 
machinery; science relating to wood and metal-work; thesis on manual training; 
and a course of work in the first five subjects. It may readily be seen that such 
men possess good and desirable training for technical instructors. 

There are other craftsmen, however, who have as their aim the teaching of 
one specific subject, and they do not wish to diverge too much from their trade 
and the varied experiences found therein. 

Technical teachers in training are selected from the best trained craftsmen 
of both types mentioned, consequently it is not necessary to give them much 
practical shopwork during their training. Attention, however, is focussed on 
scholarship; on the principles and practice of the trade; on principles and 
practice of teaching, and on arranging courses of work in preparation for 
teaching. 

After these teachers in training have completed their course of studies and 
have been successful in obtaining a position, an interim certificate is granted 
for two years. If the practical results of their teaching in that time is all 
that could be desired, a certificate of a permanent nature is granted. Twenty- 
three students were enrolled in the training class for technical subjects last 
year, | 


(b) Commercial: Teachers 


Training classes for teachers of commercial subjects have also proved to 
be opportune and very successful, Nearly all of the twenty-nine teachers in 
training hold First Class Teacher’s Certificates and some have university degrees. 

The tuition has been given mainly at summer schools, but the studies begun 
there were continued by correspondence during the winter and spring months. 
The subjects studied are as follows: Commercial geography and economics; 
arithmetic of commerce and finance; history of commerce; shorthand theory 
and practice; typewriting theory and practice; accounting theory and practice; 
commercial law; statute law; office management; business correspondence and 
filing and auditing. With teacher training of this kind the standard of com- 
mercial subjects in the province has improved tremendously and teachers of 
commercial subjects have established a steadily growing system and one in 
which the public are increasing their confidence. , 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS IN COAL-MINING AND SURVEYING 


This work is conducted to prepare men for the examinations demanded by 
the Department of Mines in the interest of public safety. The course &mbraces 
the following:— 

No. 1. Preparatory mining course for boys over fifteen years of age, who 

have left school. 

No. 2. Course in arithmetic and mathematics. 

No. 3. Course for fire-boss, shift-boss or shot-lighter’s papers (Third 

Class). 

No. 4. Course for overman’s papers (Second Class). 

No. 5. Course for mine manager’s papers. 

No. 6. Course in mine survey work. 

The enrolment in the mining courses number two hundred and twenty-eight, 


and the lessons are so arranged that a boy on leaving school can continue his 
studies until he reaches the age of twenty-three, at which age he is permitted tc 
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compete for his provincial mining papers. Course No. 1 is divided into six 
separate sections of carefully graded work, and regular application will fit a 
young man thoroughly for the examinations held for shot-lighters. With a 
continuance of his studies his papers as overman will not be difficult to obtain, 
and following these two the aspiring coal-miner may rise to any height he 
desires. ) 

When one considers that a young man, engaged in industrial work during 
the day, has the privilege of dividing his matriculation to university examina- 
tions into four sections and of trying one section each year, it will readily be 
seen with what comparative ease a mine-worker could step upward to work of an 
advanced character. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
IN EVENING VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928 


Total Total Total Total Number of Indi- Teachers 
Municipality Number | Number} Enrol- | Student | viduals Enrolled 
or re) of ment all | Hours 
School Subjects | Classes | Classes (by Fe- Fe- 

Clock) | Male | male | Total] Male | male | Total 

Anyox and Granby 
BOK dese RAG 10 14 179} 9,178-46} 150 29) 179 9 1 10 
Britannia Beach...... 3 3 49} 1,183 28 14 42 Kk! ie ae 3 
Britannia Mines...... 4 9 189} 5,899 TOelen: 189 | raha 4 
Burnaby 32.3408. 9 9 272) 15,929-6 133})" 139}; “272 10 4 14 
Chiflnwack. <i. 1 2 351 > 3,340.) [edt on 35 te 1 1 
Courtenay s:s .. 2505 i 1 25} 1,894 24 1 25 Libor soste 1 
Delta. i. A. 2 2 45| 2,547 25 20 45 1 2 
Duthie Mines........ 2 1 {1 700 PE as jl | eee 1 
Esquimalt........... 1 2 13 2OOTS FBS... 13 MS}. G7! 1 1 
CraIas,t.. tce) ee 5 6 107| 7,456 50 39 89 4 2 6 
PO eo eee ] 1 19 Po aan rleaiad 19 19h 1 1 
Gtad wins) Tie Pee 1 1 14 490 147, 2261 140 ic ] 1 
Horne Lake........... 1 1 13 120 SE Gd bon 13 Li ars 1 
LARC V dase ot te cawited an 1 1 15 768 9 6 15 Ts Pane 1 
Kamloops. S.C. 4 4 75, 1,621 37 38 75 2 1 3 
gel Av od cake Wee a 2 2 34 560 17 17 34 1 1 2 
WRONG. 4 art. Mesa ts Oe 1 1 22} 1,564 12 10 ate, 1 1 
Kelowna . 0280 7201 2 3 86 938 48 32 80 1 2 3 
Keremeos............ 1 1 12 ro See Ae Oe 12 i a 1 1 
Kimberley........... 2 2 33} 1,724 24 9 33 1 I 2 
Ladysmith........... S 3 49} 3,362 35 9 44 BRIS 3 
Langley &,. Bante 1 3 01, 1, 37445 bees 36 SGr aes: 1 1 
Malcolm Island...... 1 1 17} 1,422 10 7 17 1 0 eames, 1 
Mayne Island........ i 1 21 419 1 20 21 Le, 1 
Maple Ridge......... 3 4 41} 1,491 38 1 39 3 1 4 
Matequr.3.0.. shi. Ue 1 1 21 ys 25Ae eOih ale 21 yA) Wyse Age 15 $3.2 
Michiebaian yok ot gc). 2 2 25] 2,737 SILT .f 25 2s. 0 V2 
Mission Ra ae 3 1 27) 1,058 12 15 44 Persea 1 1 
Nanaimo 3 3 50} 2,695 17 18 35 2 1 J 
Nelson...... seek te 2 5 83] 3,515 31 52 83 1 1 2 
New Westminster.... a, 25 423) 13,458 187} 130} 317 12 6 18 
North Vancouver. ... 3 4 54, 1,498 9 45 54)...... 3 3 
Ocean Falle......... a 3 39 980 31 4 35 I eae 3 
Okanagan Centre..... 1 i 11 OO. Te eres 11 BIB 4 sear ply 1 it 
Ovsmial..#.. hoa 1 1 ASS COGASHU 13). 18heat Wy o:fa 
Penticton... 56) 7 2 2 47 846 37. 10 47 1 1 2 
Point Grey: .1ii. eam 1 1 131 1 598 eh rises. 13 (ti 1 1 
Port Coquitlam vee 1 1 11 bP ae eRe 11 “| Dales 1 1 
Powell River......... 2 2 39} 3,169 21 7 28 re 2 
Rutland...... 1 1 11 8 ie de {4% 11 ade yf: 1 1 
Saanich RT Tk: poet eae 2 3 72| 2,454-5 35 on Ta 1 1 Zz 
Sahtlam » nis RIS PCT. 1 ] 14 2102047 ik 14 2] i ee 1 1 
WOOK O 75 oe 1 1 24 i's Rigi erated 24 pa | eee 1 1 
South Vancouver..... 9 20 296} 16,612 112 179 291 8 10 18 
Summerland......... 5 5 49| 3,307 30 19 49 4 1 5 
Vancouver ‘datas th epee! 45 93 2,713] 144, 335-6 | 1,540 620] 2,160 64 12 76 
Victoria. og 29 34 692} 32,821-9 335| © 337| > 672 20 14 34 
West Vancouver...... 3 3 45} 2,753 13 32 45 1 2 3 
Wainti¢tel, Fy isnt x 1 1 12 OG PORT Saft! 12 1 | a laa 1 1 
Potal 7 UR aot 292 6, 196/296, 149-06} 3,303] 2,141] 5,444 169 83 252 
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XV. LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was 
formed under the authority of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
and the corresponding part of the other peace treaties, to promote the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement.. 
It comprises the International Labour Office in Geneva and the International 
Labour Conference, which meets annually. The latter is composed of four 
delegates of each member state, two of whom are government delegates and two 
representative of employers and employed, respectively. Fifty-five countries 
are members of the International Labour Organization, including all of the 
industrial countries of the world excepting the United States. 

The International Labour Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of twenty-four persons chosen by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, twelve representing governments, six representing employers, and six 
representing workers. The Governing Body is also charged with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual conference. 

The International Labour Conference, in its successive sessions since its 
inception in 1919, has adopted twenty-five draft conventions and twenty-nine 
recommendations which have been communicated to the member states of the 
organization. The latter are under obligation to bring these draft conventions 
and recommendations of the International Labour Conference before the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of legislative or other action. Most of the proposals which have emanated 
from the conference to date have dealt with subjects which fall within provincial 
legislative jurisdiction in Canada, and have accordingly been brought to the 
attention of the respective provincial governments, The draft conventions and 
recommendations have also been brought before the federal Parliament. 

The Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out of the 
relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Office, 
but also with other departments of the Dominion Government, with the provinces 
and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have also been pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were cir- 
culated on behalf of the International Labour Office. The performance of these 
duties has necessarily entailed a close study on the part of officers of the depart- 
ment of the various technical questions which have figured on the various 
conference agenda and meetings of the Governing Body and of questionnaires 
received from the International Labour Office. - 


A bulletin entitled “Canada and the International Labour Conference” 
was issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, for the purpose of 
furnishing information in reference to the International Labour Organization 
and the subjects which have received attention at the hands of this body. 


In the month of December, 1924, in order to secure closer touch with the 
work of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Organization, 
the appointment was made by the Government of Canada of an Advisory 
Officer resident in Geneva. It was felt that this appointment would ensure 
greater permanency and continuity of representation at the meetings of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office and that such an officer, 
acting as a substitute for and under the direction of the Minister of Labour, 
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would improve the present plan of Canada’s representation. Dr. W. A. Riddell, 

former Deputy Minister of Labour of Ontario, who had held an important 

position on the staff of the International Labour Office since 1920, was entrusted 

bes the duties of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, in 
eneva. 


LEGISLATIVE JURISDICTION WITH REGARD TO THE QuESTIONS INVOLVED IN 
Drarr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE, 1926 


The draft conventions and recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference of the League of Nations at its Eighth and Ninth Sessions 
in 1926 were referred to the: law officers of the Crown in Canada with a view 
to determining whether, and to what extent, the subject matters involved were 
within the competence of the Parliament ot Canada or of the provincial legis- 
latures, in order that the draft conventions and recommendations might be 
brought before the authority or authorities within whose competence the 
matters in each case lay for the enactment of legislation or other action, in 
conformity with the requirements of Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany and the corresponding article of the other peace treaties. The law 
officers’ report was submitted to the Privy Council by the Minister of Justice 
and an Order in Council approving of the same was adopted on November 16, 
1927, their findings on the different subjects dealt with being as follows:— 


I. Draft Convention Concermng the Simplification of the Inspection of 
Emigrants on Board Ship—With regard to this convention the finding was that 
in the absence of Imperial legislation dealing with its subject-matter as regards 
British ships generally or enabling the Parliament of Canada to give effect to 
the proposals of the convention as regards all ships registered in Canada, 
wherever they may be, legislative action to carry out this convention is within 
the competence of the Canadian Parliament in relation only to such vessels 
registered in Canada as are controlled or operated by persons domiciled or 
resident in the Dominion whilst they are outside the territorial limits of Canada, 
but in relation to all vessels registered in Canada whilst they are within the 
territorial limits of the Dominion. 


II. Recommendation Concerning the Protection of Emigrant Women and 
Girls on Board Ship—Although the recommendation is silent upon the point, 
it is presumably contemplated that the appointment of inspectors shall be made 
by the government of the country whose flag the vessel flies, in which case the 
finding of the law officers was that the proposal of the recommendation was 
within federal jurisdiction. 


III. Draft Convention Concerning Seamen’s Articles of Agreement.—The 
finding in respect of this convention was similar to that regarding the conven- 


tion concerning simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship, 
above mentioned. 


IV. Draft Convention Concerning the Repatriation of Seamen.—This con- 
vention has the same application as that last mentioned and for the same 
reason the finding was that the Parliament of Canada is competent to give 
effect thereto as regards all ships registered in Canada in relation to the 
repatriation of seamen within the limits of the Dominion, but only with regard 
to such registered ships as are controlled or. operated by persons domiciled or 
resident within Canada in relation to the repatriation of seamen outside of 


Canada. 
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V. Recommendation Concerning the Repatriation of Masters and Appren- 
tices.—The finding was that the subject-matter of this recommendation is within 
the competence of the Dominion Parliament to the same extent as the subject- 
matter of the convention last above mentioned. 


VI. Recommendation Concerning the General Principles for the Inspection 
of the Conditions of Work of Seamen.—The finding in respect to this recom- 
mendation is that Parliament is competent. to give effect to the principles set 
forth therein with regard to vessels registered in Canada, subject to this quali- 
fication, that no rights of inspection or compulsory powers could be asserted 
or exercised with respect to such vessels whilst outside the territorial limits of 
Canada, except possibly in the case of such vessels registered in Canada as 
are controlled or operated by persons domiciled or resident in Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBouR CONFERENCE, 1927 


The tenth session of the International Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), constituted under the provisions of the Treaties of Peace, was held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, from May 25 to June 16. Of the fifty-five countries 
which are members of the International Labour Organization, forty-three sent 
delegations to the conference. In all but eleven cases these delegations were 
“complete” in that they consisted of representatives of organized employers 
and workers as well as of governments. In eight cases the delegates consisted 
only of government members, and in the three other cases the countries were 
represented by employers’ representatives, but no workers’ delegates. <A list of 
the countries represented follows: Albania, Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, China, Columbia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, - 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Salvador, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The Canadian delegation in attendance at the conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; and Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the 
Employment Service, Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates—Mr. L. L. Peltier, Legis- 
lative Representative of the Order of Railway Conductors, Ottawa, Canada; 
and Mr. Joseph Comeau, of the Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Employers’ Delegates——Mr. W. C. Coulter, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Booth-Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate-——Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secre- 
tary, Industrial Relations Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate-—Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate—Mr. J. T. Foster, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


_The agenda of the tenth session of the conference comprised three main 
subjects, namely, the proposed adoption of a draft convention or recommenda- 
tion concerning Sickness Insurance for Workers, and the preliminary considera- 
tion of draft questionnaires relative to Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery and 
Freedom of Association. 
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- Canada was represented on the various committees appointed by the con- 
ference as follows:— 


On the Selection Committee, by Dr. W. A. Riddell of the Government group, 
and Mr. P. M. Draper of the Workers’ group; ' 

On the Standing Orders Committee, by Mr. P. M. Draper as a member of 
the Workers’ group, and Mr. W. C. Coulter as a substitute representative of the 
Employers’ group; 

On the Committee on Freedom of Association, by Mr. R. A. Rigg of the 
Government group; 

‘On the Committee on Sickness Insurance, by Mr. W. C. Coulter of the 
Employers’ group, and Mr. J. T. Foster of the Workers’ group; 

On the Committee on Minimum Wages, by Dr. W. A. Riddell of the 
Government group, and Mr. W. C. Coulter of the Employers’ group; and 

On the Committee on Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, by Mr. W. 
CG. Coulter as a substitute member of the Employers’ group. 


The decisions of the conference may be summarized as follows:— 


Sickness Insurance-—By 97 votes to 9 the conference adopted, on final 
vote, a draft convention concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry 
and commerce and domestic servants. 

By 85 votes to 9 the conference adopted, on final vote, a draft convention 
concerning sickness insurance for agricultural workers. 

By 99 votes to 0 the conference adopted, on final vote, a recommendation 
concerning the general principles of social insurance. 

By 79 votes to 0 the conference adopted a resolution authorizing inquiry 
into methods of overcoming obstacles to insurance in sparsely populated 
countries. 


Freedom of Association—The conterence rejected by 54 votes to 42 a 
proposed draft questionnaire concerning freedom of association and, as it was 
found impossible to agree on a text, 1b was decided by 66 votes to 28 not to 
place the question on the agenda for next year. 

Subsequently, in view of the difficulty experienced in this matter, the 
conference unanimously invited the Governing Body to examine and submit 
next year proposals for the modification of the double discussion procedure. 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery —The conference adopted by 80 votes 
to 19 a draft questionnaire concerning minimum wage fixing machinery, and 
decided by 89 votes to 22 that this question should be placed on the agenda for 
next year. | 


Application of Conventions.—The conference adopted unanimously the 
findings of a committee which had examined the annual reports of governments 
on the application of ratified conventions. The committee, while making sug- 
gestions as to the contents and date of the reports, concluded that, although 
complete satisfaction with the application of conventions could not be recorded, 


valuable results had been achieved. 


Standing Orders—The conference adopted unanimously amendments to 
the Standing Orders relating to the election of committees by the Government 
eroup, to the secretariats of committees, and to the interpretation of speeches 
delivered in non-official languages; also, by 82 votes to 23, an amendment con- 
cerning official translations of conventions and recommendations 1n non-official 


languages. 
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Resolutions—The conference adopted unanimously resolutions relating to 
old age, invalidity, etc., insurance; contracts of employment; collective dis- 
putes; education and entry into employment; and native labour problems. It 
adopted by 60 votes to 24 a resolution relating to the hours of work of com- 
mercial employees. It referred to the Governing Body a resolution relating to 
representation for native workers in the conference. 


Drarr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT SUCCESSIVE SESSIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LaBpour CONFERENCE 


Following is a list of draft conventions and recommendations which have 
been adopted at the successive annual sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, 1919-1927. | 

The draft conventions and recommendations adopted at the first session 
(1919) are as follows:— 


Draft conventions (1) limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight 
in the day and forty-eight in the week; (2) concerning unemployment; (3) concerning the 
employment of women before and after childbirth; (4) concerning employment of women 
during the night; (5) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment; (6) concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations concerning (1) unemployment; (2) reciprocity of treatment of foreign 
workers; (3) the prevention of anthrax; (4) the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning; (5) the establishment of government health services; (6) the application 
of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 


The agenda of the second session (1920) related exclusively to matters 
affecting seamen and the draft conventions and recommendations adopted are 
as follows:— 


Draft conventions (a) fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
at sea; (b) concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; 
(c) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the limitation of hours of work in the fishing 
industry; (b) the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation; (c) the establishment 
of national seamen’s codes; (d) unemployment insurance for seamen. 


The third session (1921) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations: — 


Draft conventions concerning (1) the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture; (2) the rights of association and combination of agricultural workers; (3) work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture: (4) the use of white lead in painting; (5) the applica- 
tion of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings; (6) fixing the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; (7) the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

Recommendations concerning (a) the prevention of unemployment in agriculture; 
(b) the protection, before and after childbirth, of women wage-earners in agriculture: (c) 
night work of women in agriculture; (d) night work of children and young persons in agri- 
culture; (e) the development of technical agricultural education; (f) living-in conditions 
of agricultural workers; (g) social insurance in agriculture; (h) the application of the 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. 


The fourth session (1922) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


Recommendation regarding the communication to the International Labour Office of 
statistical or other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation and 
transit of emigrants. 


The fifth session (1923) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation:— 


_ * Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organization of systems of 
ee to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
workers. 
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The sixth session (1924) resulted in the adoption of the following recom- 
mendation :— 


ppcommenrialiD concerning the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ 
spare time. 


The seventh session (1925) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations :— 

Draft convention concerning (1) equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation; (2) workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases; 
(3) workmen’s compensation for accidents; (4) night work in bakeries. 

Reeommendation concerning (1) equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation; (2) jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s compensa- 
tion; (3) the minimum scale of workmen’s compensation; (4) workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases. 


The eighth session (1926) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
convention and recommendation :— 
fe Draft convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of emigrant women and girls on board ship. 

The ninth session (1926) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations :— 

Draft convention concerning (1) seamen’s articles of agreement; (2) rights of repatria- 


tion of seamen. 
Recommendation concerning (1) measures for repatriation of masters and apprentices; 
(2) general principles for the inspection of the conditions of work of seamen. 


The tenth session (1927) resulted in the adoption of the following draft 
conventions and recommendations:— 
Draft conventions concerning (1) sickness insurance for workers in industry and com- 


merce and domestic servants; (2) sickness insurance for agricultural workers. 
Recommendation concerning the general principles of social insurance. 


GoveRNING Bopy oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


| During the past fiscal year four meetings of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office were held as follows: March 30 to April 1, 1927, 
at Geneva; May 24 and June 14, 1927, at Geneva; October 10-14, 1927, at 
Berlin; and January 31 to February 4, 1928, at Geneva. The Governing Body 
is charged with the general oversight of the International Labour Office and 
also prepares the agenda of the annual conference. The Minister of Labour 
of Canada, who is the Canadian Government representative on the Governing 
Body, was unable to attend any of the meetings which were held during the 
past year, but Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer to the League of 
Nations, acted as substitute. 
The Governing Body is composed at present as follows:— 


Government Representatives —Argentina, Belgium, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Spain. 


Employers’ Representatives —Mr. Carlier (Belgium) ; Mr. Gemmill (South 
Africa); Mr. Hodac (Czechoslovakia) ; Sir James Lithgow (Great Britain) ; 
Mr. Olivetti (Italy) ; and Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France). 


Workers’ Representatives—Mr. Jouhaux (France); Mr. Moore (Canada) ; 


Mr. Muller (Germany); Mr. Oudegeest (Netherlands); Mr. Poulton (Great 
Britain); and Mr. Thorberg (Sweden). 
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ACTION TAKEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The following figures summarize the results attained in the execution of 
the draft conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference up to 
April 1, 1928, from which it will be seen that there have been 263 ratifications 


to date: — 


First Conference (Washington, 1919): 

Ratifications registered, 90 (Hours Convention, 11, including 4 conditional; 
Unemployment, 22; Childbirth, 8; Night Work of Women, 16; Minimum Age in 
Industry, 15; Night Work of Young Persons, 18). 


Second Conference (Genoa, 1920): | 
Ratifications registered, 48 (Minimum Age at Sea, 19; Unemployment 
Indemnity, 10, mcluding 1 conditional; Employment for Seamen, 14). 


Third Conference (Geneva, 1921): } 

Ratifications registered, 99 (Minimum Age in Agriculture, 10; Rights of 
Association for Agricultural Workers, 16; Workmen’s Compensation in Agri- 
culture, 10; White Lead, 14, including 1 conditional; Weekly Rest in Industry, 
14; Minimum Age for Trimmers and Stokers, 18; Medical Examination for 
Young Seamen, 17). 


Seventh Conference (Geneva, 1925): 


Ratifications registered, 22 (Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents, 4; 
Workmen’s Compensation for HE ee 7; Equality of Treatment for Acci- 
dents, 11). 


Highth Conference (Geneva, 1926): 


Ratifications registered, 5 (Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship, includ- 
ing 1 conditional). 


Ninth Conference (Geneva, 1926): 


Ratifications registered, 2 (Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1; Repatriation 
of Seamen, 1). 


Tenth Conference (Geneva, 1927): 

Ratifications registered, 2 (Sickness Insurance—Industry, etc., 1; Sickness 
Insurance—Agriculture, 1). 

In addition to the foregoing, 33 ratifications have been authorized but not 
vet registered, and 172 more have been recommended for approval, 
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